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DEDICO 

PREFACE 

Eight years ago I was permitted to finish a commentary on the earliest of the four 
Gospels. As a sequel to it, I now offer a commentary on the Revelation of St John. 

The Apocalypse discloses the heavenly life of our Lord, as the Gospels paint His life in 
Galilee and Jerusalem. In the Gospels, He is seen teaching and working in His mortal flesh; 
in the Apocalypse, He belongs to another and a higher order. But the ascended life is a 
continuation of the life in the flesh; the Person is the same yesterday and to-day, in Palestine 
and in Heaven. 

Thus the Apocalypse carries forward the revelation of the Gospels. It carries it, however, 
into a region where the methods of the biographer and historian avail nothing. We are in the 
hands of a prophet, who sees and hears things that elude the eyes and ears of other men; the 
simple narrative of the Evangelist has given place to a symbolism which represents the 
struggle of the Apocalyptist to express ideas that lie in great part beyond the range of human 
thought. Yet the life which St John reveals is not less real than that which is depicted by St 
Mark, nor are its activities less amazing. No miracles meet us here, but we are in the presence 
of spiritual processes which are more wonderful than the hearing of the sick or the raising of 
the dead: a supervision of all the Churches, which surpasses the powers of any earthly pastor; 



an ordering of nature and life, which bears witness to the investment of the risen Lord with 
all authority in heaven and on earth; a perfect knowledge of men, and a prescience which 
reads the issues of history. The revelation of the Lord's heavenly life becomes, as we 
proceed, a revelation of the things which are and the things which shall come to pass 
hereafter, we see the glorified life in its bearing upon the course of events, until the end has 
been attained and the whole creation has felt its renovating power. 

To comment on this great prophecy is a harder task than to comment on a Gospel, and he 
who undertakes it exposes himself to the charge of presumption. I have been led to venture 
upon what I know to be dangerous ground by the conviction that the English student needs an 
edition of this book which shall endeavour to take account of the large accessions to 
knowledge made in recent years, and shall be drawn upon a scale commensurate with that of 
the larger commentaries on other books of the New Testament. More especially I have had in 
view the wants of the English clergy, who, scholars at heart by early education or by the 
instincts of a great tradition, are too often precluded from reaping the fruits of research 
through inability to procure or want of leisure to read a multitude of books. It is my belief, 
and the belief has grown in strength as my task has proceeded, that the Apocalypse offers to 
the pastors of the Church an unrivalled store of materials for Christian teaching, if only the 
book is approached with an assurance of its prophetic character, chastened by a frank 
acceptance of the light which the growth of knowledge has cast and will continue to cast 
upon it. 

The Apocalypse is well- worked ground. It would not be difficult to construct a 
commentary which should be simply a catena of patristic and mediaeval expositions, or an 
attempt to compare and group the views of later writers. Such an undertaking would not be 
without interest or value, but it lies outside the scope of the present work. In this 
commentary, as in the commentary on St Mark, it has been my endeavour, in the first 
instance, to make an independent study of the text, turning to the commentaries afterwards 
for the purpose of correcting or supplementing my own conclusions. As a rule, the 
interpretations which are offered here are those which seemed to arise out of the writer's own 
words, viewed in connexion with the circumstances under which he wrote, and the general 
purpose of his work, without reference to the various schools of Apocalyptic exegesis. There 
are those to whom the results will appear bizarre, and a medley of heterogeneous elements; 
but the syncretism, if it be such, has been reached, not by the blending of divergent views, but 
through the guidance of definite principles, which are stated in the introduction. Here it may 
be briefly explained that I have sought to place each passage in the light of the conditions 
under which the book was composed, and to interpret accordingly; not forgetting, however, 
the power inherent in all true prophecy of fullfilling itself in circumstances remote from those 
which called it forth. 

But, with this reservation, I have gladly used the labours of predecessors in the field, 
especially the pregnant remarks of the patristic writers. Of modern commentators, Bousset 
has helped me most, and though I differ profoundly from his general attitude towards the 
book, and from not a few of his interpretations, I gladly acknowledge that I have greatly 
benefited by the stores of knowledge with which his book abounds. The Jewish Apocalypses 
edited by Professor Charles, and other apocalyptic writings, Jewish and Christian, have been 



always at my side. For geographical and archaeological details I am deeply indebted to the 
works of Professor W. M. Ramsay, the article on Asia Minor by Dr Johannes Weiss in 
Hauck's recast of Herzog's Realencyklopddie, and the admirable monograph on Proconsular 
Asia contributed by Monsieur Victor Chapot to the Bibliotheque de VEcole des Hautes 
Etudes. 

During my preparations for the press, I have been unable to make a personal use of the 
University Library; and though my difficulty has been partly overcome in the past year 
through the kindness of the Syndics of the Library, the loss has been serious, and I fear that it 
will be felt by readers who look for fulness of detail and the use of the latest editions. From 
gross inaccuracies my work has been saved, as I trust, by the ready help of many friends. My 
warm thanks are due to the Rev. J. H. Srawley, of Gonville and Caius and Selwyn Colleges, 
and to the Rev. H. C. O. Lanchester, Fellow of Pembroke College, who have read the proofs 
of the introduction, text, and notes. Mr Srawley has verified nearly all the references in the 
notes; the indices and the Biblical references in the introduction have been corrected by the 
care of a relative. My colleagues, Professor Reid and Professor Ridgeway, have allowed me 
to submit to them the proofs of portions of my book in which I had occasion to enter upon 
ground which they have severally made their own. To the Rev. A. S. Walpole, editor of a 
volume of Latin Hymns which is shortly to appear in Cambridge Patristic Texts, I owe my 
knowledge of the splendid stanzas which precede the introduction. 

Other debts of various kinds call for acknowledgement here. Messrs T. and T. Clark, of 
Edinburgh, with the ready consent of Professor Ramsay, have permitted me to adapt to my 
own use the map of Asia Minor which accompanies the article on Roads and Travel {in the 
New Testament) in the supplementary volume of Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible. The Rev. 
T. C. Fitzpatrick, President of Queens' College, supplied the negative from which the 
engraving of Patmos has been produced; and the specimen of MS. 186 came from a 
photograph of the entire MS. kindly taken for me by Professor Lake, of Oxford and Ley den. 
For the page of coins illustrating the life and worship of pagan Asia in the age of the 
Apocalypse I have to thank Dr M. R. James, Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, who 
helped me to select them from Colonel Leake's famous collection, and his assistant, Mr H. A. 
Chapman, to whose skill the casts were due. Lastly, it is a pleasure once again to say how 
much I owe to the unfailing attention of the workmen and readers and the ready assistance of 
the officials of the University Press. 

I part with the work which has occupied the leisure of some years under a keen sense of 
the shortcomings that are apparent even when it is judged by the standard of my own 
expectations, yet not without an assured hope that it may help some of my fellow-students to 
value and understand a book which is in some respects the crown of the New Testament 
canon. In letting it go from me, I can only repeat Augustine's prayer, which stood at the end 
of the preface to St Mark, and is even more necessary here. Domine Deus . . . quaecumque dixi 
in hoc libro de tuo, agnoscant et tui; si qua de meo, et Tu ignosce et tui. 

H. B.S. 

Cambridge, 

F. of the Transfiguration, 190 



IOHANNES APOCALYPTISTA 



Caelum transit, veri rotam 

solis uidit, ibi totam 

mentis figens aciem: 

speculator spiritalis 

quasi seraphim sub alis 

Dei uidit faciem. 

audiit in gyro sedis 

quid psallant cum citharoedis 

quater seni proceres: 

de sigillo Trinitatis 

nostrae nummo ciuitatis 

impressit characteres. 

uolat auis sine meta 

quo nec uates nec propheta 

euolauit altius: 

tarn implenda quam impleta 

numquam uidit tot secreta 

purus homo purius. 

INTRODUCTION 

1 . Prophecy in the Apostolic Church 

1. The Christian era opened with a revival of Prophecy. In the Maccabean age and the 
times that followed it the prophetic order was believed to be dead, or in a state of suspended 
vitality; in matters pertaining to God men acted provisionally, "till there should arise a 

1 2 

faithful prophet " to interpret the Divine Will. Whether this impression was correct or not , it 
is certain that the Advent was marked by an outburst of prophetic utterance to which the two 
centuries before Christ can offer no parallel. Prophetic gifts were exercised by the priest 
Zacharias, by Simeon of Jerusalem, by Hannah of the tribe of Asher . As for John, the son of 
Zacharias, he was not only universally accounted a prophet, but pronounced by Christ to be 
"much more," since the prophet who was the Lord's immediate forerunner had greater 
honour than those who from a distance foresaw His coming 4 . 

2. Christian prophecy begins with the Ministry of Christ. The crowds which hung upon 
His lips both in Galilee and at Jerusalem, and even the Samaritan woman who at first 
resented His teaching, recognized in Him a Prophet, — perhaps a propheta redivivus, a 

1 Mace. 4:46, 9:27, 14:41; see also Ps. 74:9. 

2 See Harnack, Mission u. Ausbreitung, 1. p. 240 f. (E. tr. 1. p. 414 f.). 
3 Lc. 1:67, 2:25, 2:36. 



4 Mt. 11:9 ff., Mc. 11:32, Lc. 7:26 ff. 



Jeremiah restored to life 5 . Nor did the Lord hesitate to accept this view of His mission 6 ; if it 
was inadequate, yet it correctly described one side of His work. A Prophet Himself, He came 
to inaugurate a new line of prophets; He undertook to endow His new Israel with the 
prophetic Spirit which had been the glory of the ancient people of God 1 . The Church was to 
possess not only "scribes," whose task it would be to interpret the Christian tradition, but 
inspired teachers, able through the Spirit to guide believers into new fields of thought and 
action 2 . 

3. The earliest history of the Church shews the fulfilment of these hopes and promises. 
On the Day of Pentecost, in a speech attributed to St Peter, the words of Joel are applied to 
the future Israel: your sons and your daughters shall prophesy . . . yea and on my servants and 
on my handmaidens in those days will I pour forth of my Spirit, and they shall prophesy . 
How soon a recognized order of prophets arose in the Church of Jerusalem there is no 
evidence to shew, but about the year 43-4 Christian prophets from Jerusalem, Agabus and 
others, made their way to Antioch, and shortly afterwards resident prophets ministered, there 
in the congregation 5 . After the conference at Jerusalem (A.D. 49) the hands of the Antiochian 
prophets were strengthened by the coming of two other prophets from the mother Church, 
Judas Barsabbas and Silas 6 . Seven years later, the daughters of Philip the Evangelist are 
found exercising prophetic gifts at Caesarea; and on the same occasion St Paul's arrest at 
Jerusalem is foretold by a prophet from Judaea, one Agabus 7 , probably the same person who 
had predicted the Claudian famine. His prophecy came as no surprise to the Apostle, who had 
received similar warnings from Christian prophets in the cities through which he had passed 
on his way to Palestine 8 . Prophets were to be found everywhere in the Churches planted by St 
Paul. 

4. From what has been said it appears that the new prophecy began at Jerusalem, and 
spread from Jerusalem to Antioch, and from Antioch to Asia Minor and Greece. The Epistles 

5 Mt. 16:14, Mc. 6:15, Jo. 4:19, 6:14, 7:40, 9:17. 
6 Mc. 6:4, Jo. 4:44; cf. Acts 3:22, 7:37. 
^c. 11:49, Jo. 16:12 ff. 
2 Mt. 13:52, 23:34, Lc. 11:49. 

3 Acts 2:17 f. (Joel 2:28 f.). On the probability that the Petrine speeches in the Acts substantially 
represent St Peter's words see Bp Chase, Credibility of the Acts, p. 117 ff. 

4 1 follow Mr Turner's chronology (Hastings, D.B. 1. p. 415 ff.). 

5 Acts 11:27, 13:1 f. 

6 Acts 15:22; cf. ib. 32 veal auroi Tipocpfjrai ovzec,. 

7 Acts 21:10 ff. 

8 Acts 20:23 to irveuua to ayiov koct& TtoAiv SiauapTupevrai. Cf. 21:4. 



of St Paul bear witness to its presence at Thessalonica, at Corinth, at Ephesus, and at Rome ; 
and probably also in the Churches of South Galatia, at Lystra and Iconium . To Rome as to 
Antioch the prophets may have come from Jerusalem; in the other Churches named above, 
prophecy was one of the fruits of St Paul's preaching. We are able to note the impression 
which the gift produced upon the Gentile converts. At Thessalonica there was a disposition to 
think light of it, and even at Corinth it was valued less highly than the gift of tongues. St Paul, 
while admitting the need of discrimination between the prophet and the pretender, or between 
worthy utterances and unworthy , insists that the true prophet was, after the apostle, the 
greatest of the gifts bestowed upon the Church by the ascended Christ 4 . The prophet's 
mission was to build up the Church which the apostle had founded; to edify, exhort, console 
believers 5 ; to convict unbelievers, laying bare the secrets of their hearts and assuring them of 
the Divine Presence in the Christian brotherhood 6 . The ideal prophet knew all mysteries and 
all knowledge . Yet prophecy was liable to abuse, and its exercise needed to be carefully 
regulated. At Corinth, where, when St Paul wrote his first Epistle (probably in 55), a strong 
tide of prophetic power had set in, it was necessary to enact that not more than two or three 
prophets should speak at the same meeting of the Church, and only one prophet at a time, and 
to remind the prophets themselves that they were responsible for the proper control of their 
gift; they were not automata in the hands of the Spirit, for the spirits of the prophets are 
subject to the prophets . 

5. While the most remarkable display of prophetic powers of which we have any detailed 
account took place at Corinth, it was perhaps chiefly at Ephesus and in the other cities of Asia 
that the prophets took root as a recognized order. The Epistle to the Ephesians, probably an 
encyclical addressed to all the Asian Churches, not merely assigns to the prophetic order the 
same place of honour which they receive in I Corinthians, but lays repeated stress on the 
greatness of their work; the local Church had been built upon the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets; the prophets, as well as the pastors and teachers, had been given for the 
complete equipment of the saints for the work of service 1 . 



1 1 Thess. 5:20, 1 Cor. 12:28, 13:2, 14:3 ff., Eph. 3:1 ff., 4:7 ff., Rom. 12:6. 

2 1 Tim. 4:14, 2 Tim. 1:6. 

3 1 Th. 5:21, 1 Cor. 14:29. Contrast Didache 11. 

4 lCor. 12:28, Eph. 4:11. 

5 lCor. 14:3, 14:4. 

6 lb. 23 ff. 

7 lCor. 13:2. 

8 lCor. 14:32. 

1 Eph. 4:12 (see Dean Armitage Robinson's note ad he). 



It is from the prophetic circles in this group of Churches that the one great literary product 
of early Christian prophecy emanates. In St Paul's time the utterances of the prophets seem to 
have been exclusively oral; it is in the Apocalypse of John that prophecy under the New 
Covenant first takes a written form . Both in the prologue and in the epilogue, the work of 
John lays claim to a prophetic character ; and in the heart of the book the writer represents 
himself as hearing a voice which warns him, Thou must prophesy again 4 . Moreover, it is 
clear that he is not a solitary prophet, but a member of an order which occupies a recognized 
and important position in the Christian societies of Asia. His 'brother-prophets' are 
mentioned 5 , and they appear to form the most conspicuous circle in the local Churches. The 
Church, as viewed in the Apocalypse, consists of the Spirit and the Bride, the charismatic 
ministry and the great body of believers. No special place is assigned to local Church 
officers, whether bishops or presbyters or deacons 6 ; unless they are also prophets, which may 
often have been the case, they take rank with ordinary members of the Church. We read of 
God's "servants the prophets," of "prophets and saints," of "saints, apostles, and prophets "; 
but nowhere of "the saints with the bishops and deacons ," or even of "pastors and teachers" 
as distinct from prophets 9 . The Apocalyptist's standpoint in reference to the Christian 
ministry is not quite that of St Paul; indeed, he assigns to the apostles and prophets a position 
even more prominent than that which they hold in the Didache 1 . In the age of the 
Apocalypse, as in the lifetime of St Paul, the Asian Churches doubtless had their presbyters 
and deacons, but in the eyes of St John they were eclipsed by the greater lustre of the 
charismatic orders. Such a view of the ministry is not unnatural in a prophetic book, written 
by a prominent member of the prophetic order; but that it should have been presented frankly 

2 Except in the case of prophecies which form part of an apostolic letter, or have been incorporated 
in the Gospels (e.g. 2 Thess. 2., Mc. 13.). 

3 Cf. Apoc. 1:3, 22:7, 22:10, 22:18 f. It is scarcely necessary to say that this claim does not require us 
to expect direct predictions of future events. As Dr A. B. Davidson has well said (O. T. Prophecy, p. 
119), "there is much prophecy, but there are few predictions, in the Apocalypse." 

4 Apoc. 10:11. 

5 Apoc. 22:9. 

6 For the probable meaning of the Angels of the Churches see the commentary on Apoc. 1:20. 

7 Apoc. 10:7, 16:6, 18:20, 18:24. 

8 Phil. 1:1 toTc, ayfoic, ... ouv eiuoKOiTOic, xai Siockovoic, 
9 Eph. 4:11. 

^he Didache shews some recovery in the position of the local officers; cf. § 15 uuiv yap 
AeiToupyouoiv veal auroi Tnv Aerroupyfav tcov irpocpnrcov vcai SiSaovcdAcov. Yet the urj ouv unepiSnre 
oarcouc, which immediately follows proves that there were still those who held the prophet in the 
highest esteem, to the disparagement of the Church-officer. And the Didache itself (§ 13) says of the 
prophets: autoi yap eiow oi dpxiepeic, uucov. 



and without reserve to Churches so important and well organized as those of Ephesus, 
Smyrna, and Pergamum, is sufficient evidence of the high honour in which the Christian 
Prophet was held in Asia at that time. The prophets of the Church have contributed but one 
book to the canon of the New Testament; but it is a monument of the great position which 
they had attained before the end of the first century. 

After the date of the Apocalypse the decline of the order in Asia must have been rapid and 
general". Of pre-Montanistic prophets not named in the New Testament only two names have reached 
us — those of Ammia of Philadelphia and Quadratus (Eus. H. E. 5:17; cf. 3:37 3 ). It is significant also 
that in the letters of Ignatius, who magnifies the office of the bishop, "the prophets" are invariably 
those of the Old Testament canon (Magn. 8. 2, Philad. 5. 2, 9. 1, 2), and though Polycarp was 
remembered in his own Church as an "apostolic and prophetic teacher" (mart. Polyc. 16), in his letter 
to the Philippians he associates the Apostles with the old prophets, and not, as St Paul had done, with 
those of the New Testament {Phil. 6. 3 oi euayeAiaduevoi rjuac, dnooToAoi xai oi Tipocpfjtai oi 
TTpoKripu^avcec, ktA.). The Montanistic movement testifies to a reaction in favour of the prophets, 
which was at its strongest in Asia, but extended as far west as Gaul; cf. Iren. 2:32, 5:6. 3. But the 
"new prophecy" produced no important literary work, for the 'catholic' Epistle of Themison (Eus. H. 
E. 5:18) does not appear to have had a prophetic character. 

2. Apocalypses, Jewish and Christian 

1. If the book which John addresses to the Churches of Asia is a 'prophecy,' a Divine 
message communicated by a member of the prophetic order, it is also an 'apocalypse,' a 
revelation of Divine mysteries. The title 'AiroKdAu^iq, or 'AiioKdAtuJnc, Toodvvou, may have 
found a place at the end of an early copy of the book, or on a label attached to the roll 1 ; in any 
case it seems to have been familiar before the end of the second century . The point is not 
material, since the author in the first words of his book describes it as an dTrovcdAtuJuq Tnaou 
Xpiorou, a revelation made by God to Jesus Christ, and by Christ through the ministry of an 
angel to John for transmission to the Churches. The word 'apocalypse' does not appear again 
in the book, but its position in the forefront of the prologue doubtless suggested the ancient 
title, and justifies our use of it. 

2. The history of the verb diroKOcAuTrcew and its derivative diroKdAu^iq is sufficiently 
discussed in the commentary 3 . 'Revelation' is the converse of concealment 4 , the process of 

2 It may have been due to the concurrence of several causes, such as persecution, which would fall 
on the prophets with special severity; the emergence of the monarchical episcopate; a decay of 
spiritual power in the prophetic order itself, and the seemingly not uncommon occurrence of 
4>su5oTipo(pfjTai. Yet the Catholic Church was slow to abandon her hold on the gift; cf. Apollinarius 
ap. Eus. H. E. 5:17 5eTv ydp eivai to npocpririKov xdpioua ev naor\ zf\ £KKAn.aia uexpi "rfjc; reAefac, 
Tiapouoiac. 6 dnooToAoc; d^ioT, and see Harnack, T. u. U. 2:1, p. 123. 

3 On these see Zahn, Forschungen 6:1; Harnack, Chronologie 1., p. 320 ff. Harnack places both under 
Hadrian. 

1 See Gardthausen, Griech. Palaeographie, p. 53; Thompson, Greek and Latin Palaeography, p. 57 f.; 
Kenyon, Pal. of Greek papyri, p. 22. 

2 See cc. 9, 10. 



3 See p. 5. 



casting aside the veil that hides a mystery. St Paul uses the noun in reference both to the gift 
of spiritual vision and to its results; the gift is a nvev\xa anoKaXv\\)e(x>q 5 , and its exercise is an 
dcTTOKdAu^iq 6 . The gift of revelation took its place as an instrument of edification by the side 
of the gift of prophecy; it was in fact a particular manifestation of the prophetic Spirit, in 
which the spirit of the prophet seemed to be carried up into a higher sphere, endowed for the 
time with new powers of vision, and enabled to hear words which could not be reproduced in 
the terms of human thought, or could be reproduced only through the medium of symbolical 
imagery 1 . While the prophets normally dealt with human life in its relation to God, reading 
and interpreting the thoughts of men, and thus convicting, exhorting, or consoling them 
according to their several needs, he who 'had an apocalypse' strove to express his personal 
realization of the unseen or of the distant future. 

3. The 'apocalypses' which in St Paul's day might be heard at times in the Christian 
assemblies were unpremeditated utterances, flashes of light which suddenly illumined the 
consciousness of the men who spoke, and as suddenly vanished . Of these revelations no 
trace remains, nor were they ever, so far as we know, committed to writing. The Revelation 
of John is the only written apocalypse, as it is the only written prophecy of the Apostolic age. 
Yet it was not by any means the earliest literary product of the apocalyptic movement. A 
written apocalypse was no novelty in Jewish pre-Christian literature; there are examples of 
this class of writing within the canon of the Old Testament, and besides these, eight or nine 
extant apocalyptic works may be enumerated which are wholly or in part of Jewish 



4 See e.g. Mt. 11:25 evcpu^ac, raura and oocpcov veal ouvercov, veal omeKccAu^ac; aura vn.moi<;. Rom. 
16:25 Kara anoKaXvtyiv uuorripioi; xpovoic, oricovfoic, aeoiyr]\ievov. Eph. 3:3 Kara dnoKccAu^iv 
eyvcopfoBri uoi to uuorripiov. 

5 Eph. 1:17. 

6 1 Cor. 14:6, 14:26, 2 Cor. 12:1 (where dntOK0cAui|j£ic. are coupled with dirraofai), 7; the verb is 
similarly used in 1 Cor. 14:30. 

1 2 Cor. 12:4 ripTrdyri etc; tov nocpdSeioov veal fjKouoev appn.ra prjuara. This was however no ordinary 
occasion; cf. v. 1 rfj UTiepftoAfj tcov dnoKaAu^etov. The anti-Montanist writer in Eus. H. E. 5:17 
contends urj 5e!v TipocpriTr|v ev eKordoei AaAeTv, which agrees with St Paul's doctrine: nveuuara 
Trpocpnrcov npocpriraic, vnoxaaaexai. Such an apocalypse, however, as that of John implies a state of 
'ecstasy' at the time when it occurred (cf. e.g. 1:10 ff., 4:1, and passim), although the message may 
well have been written afterwards. 

2 Tertullian describes the revelations which were heard in Montanist assemblies at Carthage in his 
own day; de anima 9 "nam quia spiritalia charismata agnoscimus, post loannem quoque prophetiam 
meruimus consequi, est hodie soror apud nos revelationum charismata sortita, quas in ecclesia inter 
dominica solemnia per ecstasin in spiritu patitur; conversatur cum angelis, aliquando etiam cum 
Domino, et videt et audit sacramenta et quorundam corda dinoscit, " etc. The picture may be taken, 
mutatis mutandis, as descriptive of the dnoKocAu^eic, which broke the order of more primitive 
congregations at Corinth in St Paul's time. 



provenance. Of these the greater number were earlier than the Apocalypse of John; a few 
were nearly contemporary with it. 

Within the canon of the Old Testament apocalyptic passages occur even in the Pentateuch 
(Gen. 15., 49., Num. 23., 24.) and historical books (1 Kings 22.); in the Prophets they form a 
considerable element, especially in Isaiah (Isa. 13. ff., 24. ff., 65. f.), Ezekiel, Joel, and Zechariah; 
Ezekiel's prophecy in particular is almost wholly of an apocalyptic character 1 . But it is in the Book of 
Daniel that the later conception of the literary apocalypse is first realized. Though reckoned among 
the Kethubim of the Hebrew Bible, a class in which it usually stands eighth, ninth, or tenth of eleven 
writings 2 , in the Greek Old Testament Daniel secured a place among the Prophets 3 , doubtless because 
the second half of the book (cc. 7-12.) is of the nature of an apocalyptic prophecy 4 . Judging by its 
place in the Hebrew canon, and by historical and other considerations, this book seems to belong to 
the interval B.C. 168-165, the years during which the hand of Antiochus Epiphanes lay heavy on the 
Jewish people. The writer's purpose is to strengthen the religious section of the nation under this 
supreme test of their faith and loyalty. He is carried back in the Spirit to the days of the Exile, and 
identifies himself with Daniel, a Jewish captive at Babylon, who is represented as foreseeing in a 
series of great visions the course of events that culminated in the troubles of the Maccabean age. From 
the standpoint of the writer all events later than the age of Daniel are ex hypothesi future; but the book 
is not without actual predictions: the author, who writes while the persecution is still going on, 
foresees the issue with a confidence which comes from the sense of a Divine gift. 

Next in importance to Daniel among Jewish apocalypses 5 is the Book of Enoch 6 , a composite 
work of which the several portions are variously dated by scholars. It must suffice here to quote an 
eminent German and an eminent English authority. Schiirer 7 regards cc. 1.-36, and cc. 72.-105, as 
belonging to the time of John Hyrcanus, and places the "Similitudes" (cc. 37.-71.) at the earliest in 
the reign of Herod the Great. According to Charles, cc. 83.-90, are Maccabean (B.C. 166-161), and 
cc. 1.-36. pre-Maccabean, "at latest before 170 B.C. 1 ," while cc. 37.-71, belong to B.C. 94-79, or to 
B.C. 70-64. As the uncertainty which attends the dating of the sections indicates, allusions to events or 
persons are rare in Enoch; the book in all its parts is visionary and eschatological, dealing with angels 



1 A. B. Davidson, Ezekiel, Introd. p. 25.: "there are three things in particular which are characteristic 
of the Book: symbolical figures, symbolical actions, and visions." 

2 Introduction to the O. T. in Greek, p. 200. 

3 lb. p. 201 ff.; cf. Mt. 24:25 6 pnBev 5id AocvvnA xov npocprj-cou. 

4 Cf. Driver, Daniel, Introd. p. 77.: "both the symbolism and the veiled predictions are characteristic 
of a species of literature which was now beginning to spring up, and which is known commonly by 
modern writers as Apocalyptic literature." 

5 The following sketch of the non-canonical apocalypses is added for the sake of readers to whom 
this literature, much of which until recent years has been difficult of access, may be almost 
unknown. Further particulars may be found in Schurer, Geschichte des jud. Volkes 3 3., p. 181 ff. [=E. 
T. 11. 3., p. 54 ff.]; Kautzsch, Die Apokryphen u. Pseudepigraphen des A. T.; Encyclopaedia Biblica, 
art. "Apocalyptic Literature." 

6 Ed. Charles (Clarendon Press, 1893). 

7 Geschichte 3 3., p. 196 ff. 

1 Book of Enoch, p. 25 ff. Cf. Dr Charles' articles in Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible and Encycl. Biblica 
("Apocalyptic Literature"). 



and spirits, with the secrets of Nature and the mysteries of the unseen world and its rewards and 
punishments; and less often and in a vague and general way with the course of human history and its 
great issues. The apocalyptic imagery of Enoch anticipates the Apocalypse of John in not a few 
particulars; both books, e.g., know of the Tree of life and the Book of life; both represent heavenly 
beings as clothed in white; in both stars fall from heaven, horses wade through rivers of blood; the 
winds and the waters have their presiding spirits; a fiery abyss awaits notorious sinners". 

The Book of the Secrets of Enoch 3 , another survival of the pre-Christian Enoch literature, has 
been recently given to the world in an English translation by Professor Charles. According to its editor 
it belongs to the half century A.D. 1-50, but contains earlier fragments which have had a Hebrew 
original. In this attractive little book Enoch relates his travels into the unseen world; in the seventh 
heaven he sees the vision of God; he receives instructions from God, and is then sent back to the 
world for 30 days to teach his children, after which he is carried back by angels into the Divine 
Presence. As in the Book of Enoch, there are anticipations of the Johannine imagery. A great sea is 
above the clouds; in the third heaven there is a paradise stocked with fruit-trees bearing all manner of 
ripe fruits, and in the midst of it the Tree of Life. Faces are seen shining like the sun, and eyes as 
lamps of fire; there are angels set "over seasons and years . . . over rivers and the sea . . . over all the 
souls of men"; "six-winged creatures overshadow all the Throne ... singing, Holy, Holy, Holy"; the 
world-week is of seven thousand years; Hades is a fortress whose keys are committed to safe keeping. 

The Apocalypse of Baruch 4 is probably later than the fall of Jerusalem 5 . Like the book of 
Daniel its aim is to console and build up the Jewish people at a time of great depression. For this 
purpose the writer identifies himself with Baruch, the contemporary of Jeremiah, who is represented 
as foreseeing the coming troubles, and looking beyond them to their issue. He finds comfort in the 
prospect of the Messianic reign, and speaks of its glories in terms (c. 29.) which stirred the enthusiasm 
of Christian millenarians, and were even attributed to our Lord 1 . He foresees also the fall of Rome (c. 
39.), and the rise of a new Jerusalem (c. 4.). Thus the Apocalypse of Baruch approximates to the 
nearly contemporary Christian Apocalypse not merely in verbal coincidences and the use of similar 
imagery, but in some important lines of thought. 

The Fourth Book of Esdras" contains (cc. 3.-14.) a Jewish apocalypse which is now generally 
recognized as a work of the time of Domitian 3 , to whose reign the Apocalypse of St John, according 
to Irenaeus, also belongs. The Jewish portion of 4 Esdras is marked by a pessimism which contrasts 
strongly with the hopefulness of the older Jewish apocalypses, and of the contemporary Christian 
apocalypse. The writer, who personates Ezra, arranges his matter in seven visions; the first two (3:1- 
5:20, 5:21-6:34) deal with the general problem of evil; the third vision (6:35-9:25) depicts the 
Messianic reign, the judgement, and the intermediate state; the fourth (9:26-10:60) represents the 
mourning of Zion for the fallen city, and the building of a new Jerusalem, whose glories, however, are 
not revealed; in the fifth (11:1-12:39) Rome, represented by an eagle, receives its sentence from the 



2 These coincidences are noted in the commentary as they occur. On the question of John's 
indebtedness to Enoch see c. 13. in this introduction. 

3 Ed. Charles (Clarendon Press, 1896). 

4 Ed. Charles (A. & C. Black, 1896). 

5 So Schurer, Geschichte 3 3., p. 227; Charles (Apoc. Baruch, p. 7.) prefers to say that it is "a composite 
work written in the latter half of the first century." 

1 Cf. Iren. 5:33. 3. 

2 Ed. Bensly and James in Texts and Studies 3:2 (Camb. University Press, 1895). 

3 For the grounds of this conclusion see Schurer, Geschichte 3 3., p. 241 ff., and cf. Mr Thackeray's art. 
Second Book of Esdras in Hastings' D. B. 



Messiah, who appears under the form of a lion; the sixth (13:1-58) shews the Messiah rising from the 
sea to destroy His enemies and gather the scattered tribes of Israel; the seventh (14:1-47) has to do 
with Ezra's personal history. Even this bare summary is enough to reveal the strong contrasts which, 
amidst much that is similar, distinguish the Jewish from the Christian apocalypse. 

Other Jewish books, which either in literary form or in their general purpose are further 
removed from the Apocalypse of John, can only be mentioned here. Such are the Book of Jubilees 4 , an 
haggadic commentary on Genesis; the Assumption of Moses 5 , which together with the oldest Enoch 
was used by the Christian writer of the Epistle of Jude; the Martyrdom of Isaiah, incorporated in the 
Ascension of Isaiah (cc. 2., 3., 5. ); the Psalms of Solomon' , written in the interests of the Pharisees 
between A.D. 70 and 40; the Apocalypses of Adam, Elijah, and Zephaniah; the Testament of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and the more important Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs*, all of which have 
been more or less worked over by Christian hands. More serviceable than any of the above for 
illustrating St John's Apocalypse are the Sibylline Oracles 9 . Of the Jewish Sibyllines Bk 3:97-829 is 
assigned to the time of Ptolemy Physcon (B.C. 145-1 17), while Bks 4. and 5. are said to belong 
severally to the reigns of Domitian and Hadrian. The points of contact between this strange 
conglomerate of Jewish and Christian oracles and the Apocalypse have been noted in the commentary 
as they occur. 

4.. The whole of this Jewish apocalyptic literature, it will be seen, belongs to times when 
prophecy in the stricter sense was believed to be in suspense. In no single instance do the 
non-canonical apocalyptists write in their own names; their message is delivered under the 
assumed personality of some one of the saintly or inspired teachers of the past. Moreover, 
their attitude differs from that of the Hebrew Prophets. The older prophecy had been 
concerned primarily with the moral and religious needs of the nation; it was a call to 
repentance and to faith in God. The prophet of the canon had been the authorized interpreter 
of the Divine Mind to a theocratic people; if he had foretold the future, it was "the prediction 
of dissatisfaction, the prediction of hope, of anticipation, of awakened thoughts, of human 
possibility and Divine nearness 1 ," rather than a formal announcement of coming events. To 
this role the apocalyptists did not wholly succeed. With the Greek conquests a new order 
began which was unfavourable to prophecy of the older type. Relief from the pressure of 
heathen domination or from the distasteful presence of heathen surroundings was henceforth 
sought in efforts to pierce the veil of the future, and to discover behind it the coming triumphs 
of the righteous. The Pharisaic movement offered salvation to the Jewish race partly in the 
way of an exact observance of the Law, partly by opening wider hopes to those who obeyed, 
and painting in darker colours the doom of the transgressor; and the earlier non-canonical 
apocalypses gave literary expression to these new hopes and fears. Another cause contributed 
to the growth of apocalyptic literature. With the coming of the Romans and the subsequent 



4 Ed. Charles (A. & C. Black, 1902). 

5 Ed. Charles (1897). 

6 Ed. Charles (1900). 

7 Ed. Ryle and James (Camb. University Press, 1891). 

8 An account of these works with bibliographical materials is given in Enc. Biblica, s.vv. Apocalyptic 
literature, Apocrypha. 

9 Ed. A. Rzach (Vienna, 1891), and Geffcken (Leipzig, 1902). 
1 Davidson, O. T. Prophecy, p. 90. 



rise of the Herodian dynasty, the political outlook changed, and a fresh impulse was given to 
the expectation of a Messianic reign. In the first century the habits of thought which produced 
apocalyptic writing were so firmly rooted in the Jewish mind that even the destruction of the 
City and Temple did not at once eradicate them; unable any longer to connect a glorious 
future with the Herodian buildings, the writers of the apocalypses of Baruch and Ezra looked 
for a Messiah who should crush the enemies of Israel, restore the nation, and realize the 
vision of an ideal Jerusalem. Despondent as the writer of the Ezra-apocalypse manifestly is, 
he does not formally relinquish the national hope, though in his case it is indefinitely 
deferred. 

5. The first Christian apocalypse came on the crest of this long wave of apocalyptic effort. 
Compositions more or less similar both in form and in substance to the work of St John had 
been in circulation among Palestinian and Alexandrian Jews for two centuries and a half 
before he took up his pen to write the "Revelation of Jesus Christ." It may be claimed for St 
Paul that he created the Epistle, as we find it in the New Testament 1 ; and the "memoirs of the 
Apostles," which from Justin's time have been known as "Gospels," have no exact literary 
parallel in pre-Christian literature. This cannot be said of the writer of the New Testament 
Apocalypse; he had models to follow, and to some extent he followed them. The apocalyptic 
portions of Ezekiel, Zechariah, and Daniel are continually present to his mind; and though it 
is less certain that he made use of Enoch or any other post-canonical apocalypse 2 , he could 
scarcely have been ignorant of their existence and general character. But while it cannot be 
claimed that the author of the Apocalypse originated a type of literature, he is far from being 
a mere imitator of previous apocalyptic writing. The Apocalypse of John is in many ways a 
new departure. (1) The Jewish apocalypses are without exception pseudepigraphic; the 
Christian apocalypse bears the author's name 3 . This abandonment of a long-established 
tradition is significant; by it John claims for himself the position of a prophet who, conscious 
that he draws his inspiration from Christ or His angel and not at second hand, has no need to 
seek shelter under the name of a Biblical saint. (2) How hard it is to determine the date and 
provenance of Jewish apocalypses is clear from the wide differences which divide the best 
scholars on these points. The fictitious names under which they pose suggest dates which are 
no less fictitious, and any evidence which these books can be made to yield as to the 
conditions under which they were written is wrung from them, as it were, against the will of 
their authors. The Apocalypse of John, on the contrary, makes no secret of its origin and 
destination; it is the work of a Christian undergoing exile in one of the islands of the Aegean; 
and it is addressed to the Christian congregations in seven of the chief cities of the adjacent 
continent, under circumstances which practically determine its date. (3) But it is not only in 
regard to pseudonymity and other matters of literary form that our Apocalyptist differs from 
his Jewish predecessors; the cleavage goes deeper. Whatever view may be taken of his 
indebtedness to Jewish sources, there can be no doubt that he has produced a book which, 
taken as a whole, is profoundly Christian, and widely removed from the field in which Jewish 

1 See Ramsay, Letters to the Seven Churches, p. 24 f. 

2 See c. 13. 



3 On this point see c. 15. 



apocalyptic occupied itself. The narrow sphere of Jewish national hopes has been exchanged 
for the life and aims of a society whose field is the world and whose goal is the conquest of 
the human race. The Jewish Messiah, an uncertain and unrealized idea, has given place to the 
historical, personal Christ, and the Christ of the Christian apocalypse is already victorious, 
ascended, and glorified. Thus the faith and the hope of the Church have diverted apocalyptic 
thought into new channels and provided it with ends worthy of its pursuit. The tone of St 
John's book presents a contrast to the Jewish apocalypses which is not less marked. It 
breathes a religious spirit which is not that of its predecessors; it is marked with the sign of 
the Cross, the note of patient suffering, unabashed faith, tender love of the brethren, hatred of 
evil, invincible hope; and, notwithstanding the strange forms which from time to time are 
seen to move across the stage, the book as a whole is pervaded by a sense of stern reality and 
a solemn purpose which forbid the approach of levity. The Apocalypse of John is 
differentiated from the Apocalypse of Baruch or of Ezra just as the Book of Daniel is 
differentiated from the Book of Enoch. However the fact may be explained, the two canonical 
apocalypses possess the notes of insight and foresight which suggest inspiration; the attentive 
reader becomes conscious of something in them both which is better than the unchastened 
imaginings of the mere mystic who conceives himself to possess a key to the secrets of life. 
In the Apocalypse of John the presence of the Spirit of revelation is unmistakably felt, and 
the Christian student may be pardoned if he recognizes in this book a fulfilment of the 
promise of a Paraclete who shall declare . . . the things that are to come. 

6. If it were asked with what subjects a Christian apocalyptist, writing towards the close 
of the Apostolic age, might be expected to occupy himself, it is not difficult to conjecture the 
answer. As the first century advanced, two topics filled the field of Christian thought when it 
turned its gaze on the unseen and the future. Behind the veil of phenomena the human life of 
Jesus Christ was believed to be enshrined in the glory of God. To reveal this hidden life, to 
represent to the imagination the splendour of the Divine Presence in which it exists, to 
translate into human words or symbols the worship of Heaven, to exhibit the ascended Christ 
in His relation to these unknown surroundings: this would be the first business of the 
Christian seer. But a second great theme is inseparable from it. With the life of the glorified 
Lord the life of His Body, the Church, was identified in primitive Christian belief. In the last 
years of the first century the Church, which had begun her course with the promise of a rapid 
success, was reeling under the blows dealt her by the world. The two empires, the Kingdom 
of God and the World-power, were already at open war 1 . Men were asking what the end 
would be; which of the two forces would prevail. A Christian in those days who was 
conscious of possessing the spirit of revelation could not but endeavour to read the signs of 
the times and, so far as it was given him, to disclose the course and outcome of the struggle 
which had begun between the Empire and the Church. 

On some such lines we might have sought to reconstruct the Apocalypse of John, had 
only fragments of it survived, guided by what we knew of the beliefs and hopes of the 
Apostolic age and of the history of the last thirty years of the first century. As a matter of 
fact, these are the lines on which the book has been written. It is an apocalypse of the glory of 



this subject see Bp Westcott's essay on the Church and the World (Epistles of St John). 



the exalted Christ; it is also an apocalypse of the sufferings and the ultimate triumph of the 
militant Church. 

Christian apocalypses later than the Apocalypse of John were for the most part either 
recensions of Jewish books, or original works issued under Old Testament names. In a few cases they 
claim to be the work of Apostles or other N.T. saints. Gnosticism produced an Anabaticon Pauli , and 
the Revelations of Stephen and Thomas, denounced as 'apocryphal' in the so-called Decree of 
Gelasius, were also probably of Gnostic origin. One apocalyptic pseudepigraphon of the second 
century, the 'AnoKaAucpic, rierpou, seemed for a time about to find a place within the canon by the side 
of the Apocalypse of John; it is coupled with the latter in the Muratorian Fragment (50:71 sqq. 
"apocalypse[s] etiam Iohanis et Petri tantum recipimus", quam quidam ex nostris legi in e[c]clesia 
nolunt"); it was quoted, apparently as a genuine work of St Peter, by Clement of Alexandria 3 ; it is 
included in the early Claromontane list . But as time went on, the book found its own level. Eusebius 
reckons it among the spurious, or at least the doubtful books (H. E. 3:25, cf. ib. 3:2); and though it 
retained its popularity and was even read in some Eastern churches in the time of Sozomen (H. E. 
7:19), in the later lists of scriptural books it is placed among the antilegomena or the apocrypha . 
From the large fragment of the Petrine Apocalypse recovered in 1 892 it is easy to account for the 
difference of opinion which seems to have existed about the book from the first; on the one hand it 
appealed strongly to the uneducated imagination by its attempt to portray the joys of Paradise and the 
torments of Gehenna, while upon the other its tone and purpose were on a different level from those 
of the canonical Apocalypse. 

The fourth century has given us an Apocalypse of Paul 1 , an attempt to report the appnra 
pquara which St Paul heard when he was caught up into Paradise (2 Cor. 12:2 ff), well characterized 
by Augustine as a work the folly of which is no less conspicuous than its presumption". Later still, but 
of more importance to the student of the N.T. Apocalypse, is a spurious Greek Apocalypse of John' 
first mentioned in a scholion of cent. 4. The author supposes St John to be, after the Ascension, alone 
on Mt Tabor, whence he is carried up in a bright cloud to the door of Heaven. Several of the features 
of the story are obviously borrowed from the canonical book; e.g. the opened heaven (§ 2), the book 

1 Epiph. haer. 38:2. 

2 Zahn (Gesch. d. NTIichen Kanons, 2. p. 105 ff.) would read "et Petri unam tantum recipimus 
epistulam; fertur enim altera quam" etc. But neither the emendation nor the reason which he gives 
for it can be regarded as convincing. 

3 Eus. H. E. 6:14. 1; cf. eel. proph. 41, 48 f. 

4 Zahn, Gesch. 2. p. 159. 

5 So the list of Sixty Books and the Stichometry of Nicephorus (Zahn, ib., pp. 292, 299 ff.). 

6 Cf. Dr M. R. James, Revelation of Peter, p. 51 f.: "a fragment of sufficient length to give us a fair idea 
of the contents of the whole Apocalypse. As a fact, it does contain something like 140 out of the 
original 300 lines of which the book consisted." 

1 Edited by Tischendorf in Apocalypses Apocryphae (1866), pp. 34-69; an early Latin version (Visio 
Pauli) is printed by Dr James in Texts and Studies, 2:3, pp. 11-42. 

2 Aug. tr. inJoann. 98 "qua occasione vani quidam Apocalypsim Pauli, quam sana non recipit ecclesia, 
nescio quibus fabulis plenam stultissima praesumptione finxerunt." 



3 Edited by Tischendorf in Apocalypses Apocryphae (1866), pp. 70-94. 



with seven seals (§ 3), the sending of Enoch and Elijah to expose Antichrist and be slain by him (§ 8); 
the Lamb with seven eyes and seven horns who breaks the seven seals (§ 18). But the spurious 
Apocalypse is chiefly occupied with eschatological speculations, grotesque descriptions of Antichrist 
(§ 7), and answers to curious questions connected with the resurrection of the body, the intermediate 
state, the last things, and the final judgement (§ 9 ff). 

An interesting apocalypse 4 forms the prologue of the 'Church Order' known as Testamentum 
Domini, printed by Lagarde in his Reliquiae ... syriace, and edited by Rahmani in 1899 and in an 
English translation by Cooper and Maclean in 1902; a Latin fragment which is "the literal equivalent 
of certain sections" of this apocalypse is given by Dr James in Texts and Studies, 2:3, p. 151 ff. The 
same volume of Texts and Studies contains an Apocalypse of Sedrach, and a late Apocalypse of the 
Virgin. 

A study of post-canonical Christian apocalypses serves only to accentuate the unique 
importance of the canonical book. Among apocalypses of Christian origin the N.T. Apocalypse alone 
stands in a real relation to the life of the age in which it was written, or attempts to reveal the meaning 
and issues of the events which the writer had witnessed or was able to foresee. The N.T. Apocalypse 
alone deserves the name, or is in any true sense a 'prophecy.' 

3. Contents and Plan of the Apocalypse of John 

1 . In his treatise Ilepi eTrayyEAiujv Dionysius of Alexandria (f 265) writes as if the 
Apocalypse were already divided into vcecpdAaux 1 . But if he refers to a formal capitulation, no 
other trace of it remains. When preparing to comment upon the book in the sixth century, 
Andreas, Archbishop of Cappadocian Caesarea, devised a system for his own use, which he 
would scarcely have done if there had been one in existence dating from the third century. 
Andreas' s method is conventional and arbitrary, after the fashion of his age; he breaks up the 
Apocalypse into 24 longer sections (Aoyot), corresponding with the number of the Elders in 
c. 4., and subdivides each of these into three chapters (vcecpdAata), an arrangement suggested, 
as he says, by the threefold nature of man 2 . His vcscpdAaioc, however, represent fairly well the 
natural subdivisions of the book, and are printed below as exhibiting the earliest known 
analysis. 

KecpdAoua rfjq 'Ioodvvou zov GsoAoyou dTtoKaAucpsooq. 

d. Ttpooimov xfjq diroKaAu^sooq, veal on 5i' ayyeXov avzti b'eb'ozai (1:1-8). (3'. onzaaia, 
ev f| tov TriaoOv eQeaoazo ev viEacp Auxwoov enza (1:9-20). y'. za yeypapiieva ^poq T0V z ^ 
'Ecpeaioov £KvcAricnaq ayyeXov (2:1-7). 5'. za 5r\X<j)Qevza z(o ev zf\ Epupvaioov e.KKXr\o\a 
ayyeXw (2:8-11). e . za ar\\iavQevza zQ rfjq nspyaprivujv evcvcArioiaq dyyEAco (2:12-17). 
za yeypa\x\x£va z(b rfjq 0uorcdpoov eKvcAriaiaq dyyeAco (2: 18-29). za an£ozaX\xeva z(b 
dyysAco rfjq ev IdpSeaiv EvcvcArioiaq (3:1-6). x\. za ypacpevza Ttpoq tov rfjq OiAaSsAcpsoov 
EvcvcAriGiaq ayyeXov (3:7-13). 0'. za 5r\X(j)Qevza npbq zbv rfjq AaoSiKsoov EKKAiqcnaq ayyeXov 
(3:14-22). i'. Ttepi rfjq opaGdoriq avzti Gupaq ev z& oupavw veal zov Gpovou veal ztiv k5' 
TtpEGpVripoov veal twv s^fjq SeixGsvtgov (4:1-1 1). \a . Tcepi rfjq (3i(3Aou rfjq eo(ppay\o\ievY\q 
ocppayunv enza rfjq ev zf\ x^tpi zov Qeov, f\v ou5dq dvoi^ai Suvorcai rfjq KTiorfjq cpuosooq 

4 On this see Harnack, Chron. 2., p. 514 ff. 

1 Eus. H.E. 7:25.1 (=Feltoe, p. 114), nveq pev ouv rcov npb lqpcov r\Qezr\oav veal dveoxeuaaav navzr\ to 
(3i(3Aiov veal kocG' skocotov vcecpdAaiov SieuBuvovreq ktA. Cf. Gregory, prolegg., p. 141. 

2 prolegg. in comm., SieAovreq rrjv napouoav TrpaypaTefav eiq Aoyouq k5' kocI o(3' xecpdAaia, 5id zr\v 
rpipepfj rwv k5' vnoozaaw ocoparoc, vcai ^uxflq kocI nveuparoq. 



(5:1-5). i(3'. Ttepi xou dpviou xou xd enza Kepaxa e'xovxoq, OTtooq xf|v (3i(3Aov dveopqev (5:6- 
14). ry'. Auoiq xfjq Ttpobxriq acppayiSoq, xf|v aTtoaxoAiKf|v 5i5axf|v ariyaivouaa (6:1, 6:2). i5'. 
Auaiq xfjq Seuxepaq acppayiSoq, 5r|Aouaa xov xoov octugtgov Kara xoov Ttiaxoov TtoAeyov (6:3, 
6:4). is'. Auaiq xfjq xpixiqq acppayiSoq, SiqAouca toov yf| Ttayiooq TieTtioxeuKoxoov Xpiaxoo xf)v 
eKTtxooaiv (6:5, 6:6). i<^'. Xvoiq xfjq xexdpxiqq acppayiSoq, eycpaivouaa xdq eTtayoyevaq 
TtaiSeuxncdq ydaxiyaq xoiq 5i' dvuTtoyovr|Giaq apviqaayevoiq tov Kupiov (6:7, 6:8). iq". Auaiq 
xfjq Trs^TTTiqc; acppayiSoq, xf|v xoov dyioov ipuxoov ariyaivouaa Ttpoq Kupiov Kaxa(36r|aiv ooaxe 
yeveaOai auvxeAeiav (6:9-1 1). ir\'. Auaiq xfjq eKxr|q acppayiSoq, xdq ev xfj auvxeAeig 
eTtayoyevaq TtAriydq ariyaivouaa (6:12-17). i9'. Ttepi tojv aooqoyevoov ek TtAriyfjq tojv 
xeaadpoov dyyeAoov xiAidSoov py5' (7:1-8). k'. Ttepi zov dvapiGyfjxou oxAou tojv eq" eGvoov 
Xpiaxoo auy(3aaiAeuadvxoov (7:9-17). Ka. Auaiq xfjq e(356yr|q acppayiSoq, 5r|Aouaa dyyeAiKaq 
Suvdyeiq Ttpoadyeiv Geoo [xdq] tojv dyioov Ttpoaeuxdq oo'q 9uy.idy.aTa (8:1-6). k(3'. Ttepi tojv 
eTtxd dyyeAoov, obv xou Ttpobxou aaAmaavToq xdAaqa Kai Ttup Kai aiya e%\ xfjq yfjq cpepexai 
(8:7). Ky'. Ttepi zov Seuxepou dyyeAou, ou aaAmaavToq tojv ev [Tfj] 6aAdaar| eyipuxoov 
aTiobAeia yivexai (8:8, 8:9). k5'. 6 xpixoq ayyeAoq xd tojv Ttoxayoov TtiKpaiveoo u5axa (8:10, 
8:11). ke'. 6 xexapxoq ayyeAoq to xpixov tou f|AiaKou Kai aeAiqviaKou cpooxoq aKoxiqei (8:12, 
8:13). k$'. nepl zov TteyTixou dyyeAou Kai tojv ek yfjq d(3uaaou dvepxoyevoov voiqxoov 
aKpiSojv Kai tou tioikiAou xfjq yopcpfjq auxoov (9:1-12). Kq". nepl zov eVtou dyyeAou Kai tojv 
£ttI toj Eucppdxfl Auoyevoov dyyeAoov eTiiAuaiq (9:13-21). kx]'. nepl dyyeAou Ttepi(3e(3Ar|yevou 
vecpeAiqv Kai ipiv Kai to koivov xeAoq Ttpoyr|vuovxoq (10:1-9). k9'. OTtooq to (3i(3Aapi5iov ek 
Xeipoq tou dyyeAou 6 euayyeAiaxf|q e'lAiqcpev (10:10-11:2). A'. Ttepi 'Evobx Kai 'HAia 
SieAeyxeiv yeAAovxoov tov dvxixpiaxov (11:3-10). Aa'. oitcoq dvaipeGevxeq vnb zov 
dvTixpvcJTOu dvaaxfjaovxai, Kai xouq f|Ttaxr|yevouq eKTtAfjqouaiv (11:11-14). A(3'. nepl xfjq 
e(356yr|q adATtiyyoq Kai tojv uyvouvTOJ toj Geoj dyioov enl Tfj yeAAouari Kpiaei (11:15-18). 
Ay'. Tcspi tojv Siooyyojv xfjq SKKAiqaiaq tojv npoTepojv Kai tojv siti tou dvTixpvaTou (11:19- 
12:6). A5'. nepl zov ysvoyevou noAeyou yeTa^u tojv dyioov dyyeAoov Kai tojv novripojv 
Suvdysojv Kai xfjq KaTaTiTobaeooq tou SpaKOVToq (12:7-12). Xe'. onooq 6 SpaKoov Siojkojv Tiqv 
£KKAr|aiav ou TtaueTai (12:13-17). A^'. nepl zov Gripiou tou s'xovToq KepaTa 5sKa Kai 
KecpaAdq enza, ojv yiav ooq eacpayyevriv £cpr| (13:1-10). A^'. Ttepi £T£pou 9r|piou 5uo KepaTa 
s'xovToq Kai toj TtpojTW Touq dv9pojTtouq TtpoadyovToq (13:11-17). Xr\'. nepl zov ovoyaToq 
tou 9r|piou (13:18). AG'. Ttspi tojv py5' x^AidSoov tojv guv [toj] dpviw eotootoov ev opei Eiobv 
(14:1-5). y'. Ttepi dyyeAou TtpoayopeuovToq Tiqv £yyuTr|Ta xfjq Kpiaeooq xfjq yeAAouariq (14:6, 
14:7). ya'. Ttepi 5euT£pou dyyeAou Tiqv TtTOjaiv Ba(3uAojvoq KripuaaovToq (14:8). y(3'. Ttepi 
TpiTou dyyeAou dacpaAi^oysvou tov tou Kupiou Aaov yf| 5eqaa9ai tov dvuxptoTov (14:9- 
13). yy. oti 6 ev Tfj veq>eXr\ Ka9fjy£voq toj 5p£Ttdvoj auvTeAei Ta £K xfjq yfjq (3Aaaxdvovxa 
(14:14-16). y5'. Ttepi exepou dyyeAou xpuyojvxoq xiqv xfjq TtiKpiaq ayTteAov (14:17-20). ye'. 
Ttepi xojv eTtxd dyyeAoov xojv eTtayovxoov xoiq dvOpojTtoiq xdq TtAriydq Ttpo xfjq auvxeAeiaq, Kai 
Ttepi xfjq uaAwriq 9aAdaar|q ev f| xouq dyiouq e9edaaxo (15:1-8). y<^'. OTtooq xfjq Ttpobxriq 
cpidAriq eKxu9eiar|q eAKoq Kaxd xojv aTtoaxaxojv yivexai (16:1, 16:2). y^'. TtAr|yf| Seuxepa 
Kaxd xojv ev 9aAdaar| eTtixiyooyevojv (16:3). yr|'. oitooq 5id xfjq xpixiqq oi Ttoxayoi eiq aiya 
yexaKipvoovxai (16:4-7). y9'. OTtooq 5id xfjq xexdpxriq Kauyaxi^ovxai oi av9pooTtoi (16:8, 
16:9). v'. OTtooq 5id xfjq TteyTtxiqq f| (3aaiAeia xou 9r|piou aKoxi^exai (16:10, 16:11). va'. OTtooq 
5id xfjq eKxr|q f| 656q 5id xou Eucppdxou xoiq aTto dvaxoAfjq f|Aiou (3aaiAeuaiv dvoiyexat 



(16:12-16). v(3'. orccoq 5id Tfjq £(356pr|q xdAaqa Kai aaauoq Kara toov dvGpooTioov yvveTai 
(16:17-21). vy'. nepl xov evoq toov enrd dyysAoov SeiKvuvToq too euayyeAiGTfj Tiqv Tfjq 
7i6pvr|q TtoAeooq KaGaipeow, Kai Ttepi toov enrd KecpaAoov Kai toov 5eKa KepaToov (17:1-6). 
v5'. oitooq 6 ayyeAoq to opaGsv auToo uuorfjpiov f|pufjv£uo£v (17:7-18). vs. Txepi kxipov 
dyyeAou xiqv ttcooow Ba(3uAoovoq SnAouvToq, Kai oupaviou cpoovfjq Tiqv ek Tfjq TioAeooq cpuyf|v 
£VT£AAo]i£vr|q, Kai Tfjq dTto(3oAfjq toov Tepirvoov obv to Ttpiv £K£ktti(v)to (18:1-24). v<^'. Tcepi 
Tfjq toov dyioov uuvopSiaq Kai xov TpmAou dAAnAoui'd onep e^aAAov em. xf\ KaGaipeaa 
Ba(3uAoovoq (19:1-6). vq". Ttepi xov uuotikou yduou Kai tou Seurvou tou dpviou (19:7-10). 
vn.'. Ttooq tov xpvotov 6 euayyeAioTfiq ecpumov usTa Suvdueoov dyyeAiKoov sGedaaTO guv 
cpo(3op (19:1 1-19). vG'. itepi tou dvTixpicnrou Kai toov guv auToo (3aAAou£voov siq ysevvav 
(19:20, 19:21). oirooq 6 aaTavdq sSeGn. duo Tfjq XpiaTou Ttapouaiaq uixpi Tfjq ouvTeAdaq, 
Kai Tcepi toov xiAioov etoov (20:1-3). ^a'. Tcepi toov fiToiuaauivoov Gpovoov ToTq cpuAd^aai Tiqv 
XpiaTou ouoAoyiav (20:4). £;(3'. ti eoxiv y\ TipobTn. dvdaTaaiq, Kai Tiq 6 SsuTepoq GdvaToq 
(20:5, 20:6). £,y'. Tcepi tou Toby Kai Mayoby (20:7-10). ^5'. Tcepi tou KaGiquevou em. xov 
Gpovou, Kai Tfjq Kowfjq dvaordoeooq Kai Kpiaeooq (20:11-15). ^e'. Tcepi Kawoov oupavou xe 
Kai yfjq Kai Tfjq avoo 'IepouaaAfju (21:1-4). Tcepi obv einev 6 ev too Gpovop KaGfjuevoq Kai 
opaGdq (21:5-8). Ttepi tou dyyeAou SeiKvuvToq auToo Tf|v toov dyioov ttoAw Kai to TauTiqq 
TeTxoq ouv Totq TiuAooai 5iau.£TpouvToq (21:9-27). nepl xov KaGapou TioTauou tou 
dirTavGsvToq £K tou Gpovou TtopsueaGai (22:1-5). E,Q'. Tcepi tou d^ioiriaTou toov TeGsauivoov 
too aTioGToAop (22:6). o'. on Geoq toov Ttpocpnroov 6 xpvoToq Kai SscmoTriq toov diravToov 
(22:7-9). oa'. cmooq kKeXevQr] uf| acppayiaai dAAd Kr|pu^aiTf|v diroKdAu^iv (22:10-17). o(3'. 
OTOoq f| SKKAiqaia Kai to ev auTfj Trveuua TipooKaAouvTai Tiqv tou xpicnrou evSo^ov 
£7ncpdv£iav, Kai Ttepi Tfjq dpaq f| UTio(3dAAovTai oi Tiqv (3i(3Aov TtapaxapdrcovTeq obq aKupov 
(22:18-21). 

The longer sections or Aoyoi begin at 1:1, 2:8, 3:1, 4:1, 6:1, 6:7, 7:1, 8:7, 8:12, 10:1, 
11:11, 12:7, 13:11, 14:6, 14:14, 16:2, 16:8, 16:17, 18:1, 19:11, 20:4, 20:11, 21:9, 22:8. They 
shew less discrimination than the division into KecpdAaia, and it may be surmised that the 
latter was made first, and that the subsequent grouping into Aoyoi was purely mechanical, 
based on the principle of trichotomy announced by its author. 

2.. The Latin authorities pursue an independent course in the matter of capitulation. The 
recapitulatio which follows the commentary of Primasius 1 divides the commentary into 
twenty heads, corresponding with Apoc. 1:1-3:22, 4:1-11, 5:1-6:2, 6:3-11, 6:12-17, 7:1- 
8:1, 8:2-9:12, 9:13-21, 10:1-11:2, 11:3-14, 11:15-12:17, 13:1-18, 14:1-13, 14:14-16:21, 
17:1-18, 18:1-19: 10, 19: 1 1-20: 10, 20: 1 1-22: 12, 22: 13-15, 22: 16-21— a distribution which 
shews a genuine desire to understand the plan of the book . Moreover, each of the books of 
the commentary is preceded by a list of shorter capitula, 96 in all, which Haussleiter with 



1 Haussleiter, Die lateinische Apokalypse deralten africanischen Kirche, p. 179 ff. 

2 Primasius himself thus explains the purpose of his compendium: "ut totius libri auctoritate decursa 
sic omnis series brevi recapitulatione iterum evolvatur insinuata per partes, ut omnium quisque 
librorum textus uno summatim loco clareat definitus, cum et partitionem recipit singulorum et 
plenitudinem videfur obtinere per totum." 



much probability regards as due to a later hand^ ; as he points out, the number suggests a 
reference to the Elders and the (ua (96=24x4), which is of a piece with Andreas' s fancy of 
connecting his KScpdAoua with the Elders and the human trichotomy (72=24x3). Haussleiter 
adds 4 a division into 48 capitula from cod. Vat. 4221 and cod. Monac. 17088 (a MS. of 
Haimo's commentary), and cod. Monac. 6230 (a MS. of the Vulgate); the chapters begin at 
1:4, 2:1, 2:8, 2:12, 2:18, 3:1, 3:7, 3:14, 4:1, 5:1, 5:6, 5:11, 6:3, 6:9, 6:12, 7:1, 7:9, 7:12, 8:1, 
8:7, 8:12, 9:13, 10:1, 11:1, 11:12, 12:7, 12:12, 12:13, 13:1, 13:11, 14:1, 14:6, 14:13, 15:1, 
16:1, 16:12, 17:1, 17:7, 18:1, 18:21, 19:1, 19:11,20:1,20:11,21:9, 22:1,22:10. It will be 
observed that seventeen of these sections start where the modern chapters do 5 . Other systems 
of capitulation are found; cod. Amiatinus and cod. Fuldensis divide the Apocalypse into 25 
chapters, while there are MSS. which give 22, 23, 24, 41, and 43 6 . 

3. In the present edition the Greek text is divided into 42 minor sections (1:1-3, 1:4-8, 
1:9-20, 2:1-7, 2:8-11, 2:12-17, 2:18-29, 3:1-6, 3:7-12, 3:14-22, 4:1-11, 5:1-14, 6:1-17, 
7:1-8, 7:9-17, 8:1-13, 9:1-12, 9:13-21, 10:1-11, 11:1-14, 11:15-19, 12:1-18, 13:1-10, 
13:11-18, 14:1-5, 14:6-13, 14:14-20, 15:1-8, 16:1-21, 17:1-6, 17:7-18, 18:1-24, 19:1-10, 
19:11-16, 19:17-21, 20:1-6, 20:7-10, 20:11-15, 21:1-8, 21:9-22:5, 22:6-20, 22:21). The 
following table will shew the contents of the Book as thus arranged: 

1. Prologue. 

2. The writer's greeting to the Churches of Asia. 

3. Vision of the risen and ascended Christ. 

4-10. Messages to the Angels of the Seven Churches. 

11. Vision of the Throne in Heaven. 

12. The Sealed Book and the Lamb. 

13. Opening of the first six Seals. 

14. Sealing of the 144,000 from the Tribes of Israel. 

15. Triumph of the Innumerable Multitude. 

16. Opening of the seventh Seal; the half hour's silence in Heaven; the first four Trumpet-blasts. 

17. The fifth Trumpet-blast, or first Woe. 

18. The sixth Trumpet-blast, or second Woe. 

19. Preparations for the seventh Trumpet-blast: the vision of the Angel with the open booklet. 

20. Further preparations: measuring the Temple; the testimony of the Two Witnesses. 

21. The seventh Trumpet-blast, or third Woe. 
22. The Woman with child, and the Great blood-red Dragon. 

23. The Wild Beast from the Sea. 

24. The Wild Beast from the Earth. 

3 Haussleiter, pp. 184-193; see his remarks on pp. 193-4. 
A lbid., p. 197 ff. 

5 The modern chapters are practically those of Stephen Langton (t 1228); see von Soden, Die 
Schriften d. N. T., p. 482. But in nearly every instance they were anticipated in the vcecpdAaia of 
Andreas. 

6 See Gregory, prolegg, 1., p. 161; Textkritik, 2., p. 879 f. 



25. Vision of the 144,000 on Mount Zion. 

26. Three angelic proclamations, and a Voice from Heaven. 

27. Vision of the Harvest and the Vintage of the Earth. 

28. Preparation for the last Seven Plagues. 

29. Pouring out of the Seven Bowls. 

30. Vision of Babylon seated on the Beast. 

31. Interpretation of the Vision of Babylon and the Beast. 

32. Doom of Babylon. 

33. Triumph in Heaven; two Hallelujah Psalms; an angelic message. 

34. Vision of the Crowned Warrior. 

35. Overthrow and end of the Beast and the False Prophet. 

36. The Thousand Years of Satan's captivity and the Martyrs' Reign. 

37. After the Thousand Years: release of Satan; war of Gog and Magog. 

38. Vision of the General Resurrection and the Last Judgement. 

39. Vision of a New Heaven and a New Earth. 

40. Vision of the New Jerusalem. 

41. Epilogue: Last words of the Angel, the Seer, and the Lord. 
42. Final Benediction. 

4. The whole book lies before us in this table of contents. It is found to consist of a 
succession of scenes and visions which are so easily distinguished that at this stage no serious 
difference of opinion can arise. Our difficulties begin when we attempt to group these 
sections into larger masses of apocalyptic matter, and by a process of synthesis to arrive at 
the plan upon which the author has constructed his work. The former of these operations is 
relatively simple. The first two sections and the last two form respectively the introduction 
and the conclusion of the Book; sections 3-10, 11-13, 16-18 (21), 22-24, 28-29, 30-33, 34- 
35, 36-38, 39-40 also form coherent groups, while 14-15, 19-20, 25-27 are episodes which 
can be seen to be in more or less definite relation with their surroundings. Thus our 42 
sections are reduced to 14, which may be described as follows: 

1. Prologue (1:1-8). 

2. Vision of Christ among the Churches, followed by messages to their Angels (1:9-3:22). 

3. Vision of Christ in Heaven, followed by the opening of the seven Seals of the sealed Book 

(4:1-6:17, 8:1). 

4. Episode, after the sixth Seal, of the 144,000 from the Tribes of Israel, and the countless 

multitude (7:1-17). 

5. The seven Trumpet-blasts (8:2-9:21, 11:15-19). 

6. Episode, after the sixth Trumpet-blast, of the Angel with the open booklet, the measuring of 

the Temple, and the Two Witnesses (10:1-11:14). 

7. The Woman with child, the Dragon and the Two Wild Beasts (12:1-13:18). 

8. Episode of the 144,000 on Mt Zion, the angelic and celestial Voices, and the Harvest and 

Vintage of the world (14: 1-20). 

9. Outpouring of the seven Bowls, containing the seven last plagues (15:1-16:21). 

10. Vision of Babylon the Great; her fall; the triumph of the Angels and the Church (17:1-19:10). 

11. Vision of the Royal Warrior, and overthrow of the Two Beasts (19:11-21). 



12. The 1000 years, followed by the overthrow of the Dragon and the End (20:1-15). 

13. The New World, and the New City (21:1-22:5). 

14. Epilogue (22:6-21). 

5. As we look steadily at this scheme and study its connexion, we become conscious of a 
great cleavage, which practically divides the Book into two nearly equal parts (1:9-11:14, 
12:1-22:5). In the first half the Ascended Christ appears in two capacities, as the Head of the 
Church, and the Controller of the Destinies of the World. The antagonism between the two 
bodies comes into view; the Churches of Asia are already suffering persecution and have 
more to suffer; the World is ripe for judgements, which loom large in the visions of the Seal- 
openings and the Trumpet-blasts; the end is drawing on; the victory of righteousness and the 
final revelation of truth are foreseen. The first half — it might almost be called the first book — 
of the Apocalypse is complete in itself, and had all our MSS. broken off at 11:19, and no 
vestige of the last eleven chapters survived, it is conceivable that the loss might never have 
been suspected. In 12:1 the author makes a fresh beginning, for which the reader had been 
prepared in 10:11. The theme of the second prophecy is the same on the whole as that of the 
first, but the subject is pursued into new regions of thought, and the leading characters and 
symbolical figures are almost wholly new. The Churches of Asia vanish 1 , and their place is 
taken by the Church considered as a unity, which is represented by the Woman who is the 
Mother of Christ and the Saints. It is with her world-long struggle with the KOOUOKpcaopec, 
zov GKOTOuq zovzov, the spiritual forces which lie behind the antagonism of the World, that 
the second part of the Book chiefly deals. These forces are revealed under monstrous forms, 
the Great Red Dragon, the Beast from the Sea, the Beast from the Land, and they continue to 
operate until their final overthrow. But we lose sight of them, except in an occasional 
reference, from c. 13. to c. 19. While they are working behind the scene, the apocalyptic 
history is occupied with mundane events — the judgements of the latter days which are now 
symbolized by seven bowls full of the last plagues; the greatness and the fall of the New 
Babylon, the Beast's mistress and representative. Beyond the fall of the World-empire the 
Seer can see in dim outline long days of comparative rest and triumph for the Church, and 
after them a temporary relapse, followed by the final destruction of the surviving powers of 
evil. This makes room for the manifestation of the Church as the Bride of Christ and City of 
God, and with a magnificent picture of the New Jerusalem, the antithesis of Babylon, the 
Apocalypse reaches its end. 

Thus in its briefest form our scheme of the book will stand as follows: 

Prologue (1:1-8). 
Part 1. Vision of Christ in the midst of the Churches (1:9-3:22). 

Vision of Christ in Heaven (4: 1-5:14). 

Preparations for the End (6:1-11:19). 
Part 2. Vision of the Mother of Christ and her enemies (12:1-13:18). 

Preparations for the End (14:1-20:15). 
Vision of the Bride of Christ, arrayed for her husband (21:1-22:5). 

Epilogue (22:6-21). 



1 Until we reach c. 22:16, where the writer reverts to the ideas of c. 1:1, 1:4 ff. 



6. Archbishop Benson relates that "in answer once to the question, 'What is the form the 
Book presents to you?' the reply of an intelligent and devout reader was, 'It is Chaos' 1 ." If 
the above scheme is accepted, chaos will give place to something like cosmic order and 
progress. But the order and progress of apocalyptic writings must not be judged by the 
standards of ordinary literature. An apocalypse is neither a history nor a homily, though it 
may partake of the character of each; its methods are its own, and they must be learnt by a 
sympathetic study of the text. 

The Apocalypse of John, in its literary setting, is an encyclical letter addressed to the 
Seven Churches of Asia . If we detach the short prologue or preface (1:1-3), it begins in the 
epistolary style familiar to readers of the letters of St Paul, and it ends, like the Pauline letters, 
with a benediction . But this form is not maintained in the body of the work; it is exchanged 
in c. 1:9 for the apocalyptic manner, which continues almost to the end. The so-called 
'Letters to the Churches' in cc. 2:3. are no exception; they are in fact messages, and not true 
letters, and they form a sequel to the vision of c. 1. 

The Apocalypse proper has been represented as a quasi-dmma, divisible into acts and 
scenes, and interspersed with 'interludes' and 'choric songs 1 .' A similar view is advocated by 
an American writer , who, however, regards "the proper action of the Apocalyptic drama" as 
beginning with c. 4. But while there are points of resemblance between the Greek drama and 
the Jewish-Christian Apocalypse, the latter refuses to be bound by the laws of the Western 
stage. The order of the Apocalypse is rather that of a series of visions arranging themselves 
under two great actions, of which the Work of the Ascended Christ and the Destinies of the 
Christian Church are the respective subjects. As to the progress of the Book, the two actions, 
from the nature of the case, are more or less synchronous, both belonging to the interval 
between the writer' s own time and the end; but, while covering the same ground, they 
approach it from different points of view. Within each of the actions there is orderly 
movement, but this again is not tied to chronological succession; it is the movement of great 
spiritual forces rather than of historical persons and events. 



1 Apocalypse, p. 1. 

2 St Paul's Epistle 'iipoc, 'Ecpeofouc/ is probably an earlier example of a circular letter which starting 
with Ephesus made the tour of the Asian Churches: see WH., Notes on Select Readings, p. 123 f., and 
Hort, Prolegomena to Romans and Ephesians, p. 86 ff. 

3 See notes ad loc. 

4 The formula tu> ayyiXw ... ypcc^ov TccSe Xiyzi is not epistolary but prophetic; for ypatyov cf. 1:11, 
1:19, 14:13, 19:9, 21:5. TctSe Xiyt\ announces a prophetic message, as frequently in the LXX. 

1 Benson, Apocalypse, pp. 5, 37. The Archbishop says indeed in his preface (p. 67): "The Book is no 
Drama. The Action is carried on per Facta, non Verba." But he adds: "Yet the Book is like the relating 
of a Drama, a narrative of Scenes and Acts which had passed before the eye of the Seer." 

2 F. Palmer, The Drama of the Apocalypse (N. Y., The Macmillan Co., 1903), p. 35 ff. 



7. It may be worth while to examine somewhat more at length the progress of the 
Apocalyptic visions in each part of the Book, (a) The opening vision, with its messages to the 
Asian Churches, whatever may be the teaching which it holds for other times and Churches, 
belongs, as to its primary purpose, exclusively to the Seer's own age. In the second vision a 
wider outlook begins; if the breaking of the first four Seals discloses only the conditions of 
contemporary society, the fifth anticipates the coming age of persecution, and the sixth 
carries us to the verge of the end. The opening of the seventh Seal is followed after a brief 
pause by a vision of trumpet-bearing Angels, which works out into detail the revelations of 
the fifth and sixth Seals, and brings us again to the end, now seen in the light of a final 
triumph for the Kingdom of God. Two large episodes which follow seem to break the 
movement of the prophecy, but in fact assist in its development; of these the first (c. 7.) 
assures the Churches of safe-keeping in the coming troubles and anticipates the rest which 
will follow them; while the second (c. 10:1-11:14) prepares for the seventh Trumpet-blast, as 
the first (c. 7.) had prepared for the opening of the seventh Seal. 

(b) The second action of the book begins, like the first, with contemporary history (cc. 
12., 13.). The Church is seen struggling with Satan and his agents, the World-power and its 
spiritual ally, afterwards described as the False Prophet. Another large episode follows (c. 
14.), consisting of a series of secondary visions 1 , the purpose of which is to exhibit the safety 
and purity of the ideal Church, the judgements impending over her persecutors, and the 
impending end of all things — a set-off against the apparent triumph of evil, and a preparation 
for the great vision which is to follow. Then come the Seven Last Plagues, a series 
corresponding in this half of the book with the seven Seals and seven Trumpets of the first 
half. But the end is not yet; the world has its counter-manifestation to make, and the 
magnificence of its great City is described, though only to enhance the terrors of its downfall. 
The fall of the existing World-power does not, however, exhaust the resources of the Enemy; 
long after it the prophet foresees a recrudescence of evil, and a final conflict between Christ 
and the forces of Satan, which ends in the annihilation of Satan's power. So the last obstacle 
to the mystic marriage of the Lamb is removed, and with the glories of His Bride, seen in the 
light of the consummation, the Apocalypse ends. 

There is order here, and there is progress. Each part of the Book fulfils its own purpose, 
and is complete within its own sphere; taken together, the two parts present a revelation of 
the whole ordering of the world from the Ascension to the Return. If more than once, when 
the end is nearly reached, the writer turns back to the beginning, he does this in order to 
gather up new views of life which could not be embraced by a single vision. If here and there 
the course of the prophecy is broken by a by-play which seems to be irrelevant, it is because 
the episode prepares for the issue which is at hand. The issue is postponed for a time that 
when it comes its real significance may be more clearly seen. 

It may be convenient to add an outline of the systems of division adopted by some of the 
chief modern writers on the Apocalypse, (1) in England and (2) on the continent. 

(1) Alford: 1:1-3, 1:4-3:22; 4:1-11, 5:1-14, 6:1-8:5, 8:6-11:19, 12:1-13:18, 14:1-20, 
15:1-16:21, 17:1-18:24, 19:1-22:5, 22:6-21. Lee: 1:1-3:22; 4:1-5:14, 6:1-8:1, 8:2-11:19, 



1 14:1 d5ov veal i5ou, 6 vcai d5ov, 14 veal d5ov veal ISou. 



12:1-13:18, 14:1-20, 15:1-16:21, 17:1-22:5; 22:6-21. Simcox: 1:1-3; 1:4-3:22; 4:1-5:14, 
6:1-8:1, 8:2-11:19, 12:1-14:13, 14:14-20, 15:1-16:21, 17:1-18:24, 19:1-21, 20:1-6, 20:7- 
10, 20:11-15, 21:1-22:9; 22:10-21. Anderson Scott: 1:1-8, 1:9-20, 2:1-3:22, 4:1-5:14, 
6:1-8:1, 8:2-11:19, 12:1-14:20, 15:1-16:21, 17:1-19:10, 19:11-20:15, 21:1-22:5, 22:6-17, 
22:18-21. Moffatt: 1:1-8; 1:9-3:22; 4:1-6:17 (7:1-18, 8:1); 8:2-9:21 (10:1-11:13, 11:14- 
19, 12:1-17, 13:1-18, 14:1-5, 14:6-20); 15:1-16:21, 17:1-20:10; 20:11-22:5, 22:6-21. 

(2) Bengel: 1:1-3, 1:4-6, 1:7-8, 1:9-20, 2:1-3:22; 4:1-5:14, 5:15-6:17, 7:1-17, 8:1-6, 
8:7-12, 8:13-9:21, 10:1-11:19, 12:1-12, 12:13-17, 13:1-18, 14. [1-5], 14:6-13, 14:14-20, 
15:1-16:21, 17:1-18, 18:1-19:18, 19:19-21, 20:1, 20:2, 20:3, 20:4-6, 20:7-10, 20:11-15, 
21:1-22:5; 22:6-21. DeWette: 1:1-3, 1:4-8, 1:9-20, 2:1-3:22; 4:1-11, 5:1-14, 6:1-8, 6:9- 
17, 7:1-8, 7:9-17, 8:1-6, 8:7-12 (13), 9:1-11 (12), 9:13-21, 10:1-7, 10:8-11, 11:1-13 (14), 
11:15-19; 12:1-6, 12:7-12, 12:13-17, 12:18-13:10, 13:11-18, 14:1-5, 14:6-13, : 14:14-20; 
15:1-16:1, 16:2-11, 16:12-16, 16:17-21, 17:1-18, 18:1-24, 19:1-8, 19:9, 19:10, 19:11-16, 
19:17-21, 20:1-3, 20:4-6, 20:7-10, 20:11-15, 21:1-22:5, 22:6-21. Ewald: 1:1-3, 1:4-8, 
1:9-20; 2:1-3:21; 4:1, 4:2-11, 5:1-14, 6:1-8, 6:9-11, 6:12-17, 7:1-8, 7:9-17; 8:1, 8:2-6, 
8:7-13,9:1-12,9:13-21, 10:1-11, 11:1-14; 11:15-19, 12:1-17, 12:18-13:10, 13:11-18, 
14:1-5, 14:6-13, 14:14-20; 15:1-4, 15:5-16:1, 16:2-9, 16:10, 16:11, 16:12-21, 17:1-18, 
18:1-24; 19:1-10, 19:11-16, 19:17-20:6, 20:7-10, 20:11-15, 21:1-8, 21:9-22:5, 22:6-9, 
22:10-17, 22:18-20, 22:21. Holtzmann: 1:1-3, 1:4-8, 1:9-20, 2:1-3:22, 4:1-5:14, 6:1-17, 
7:1-17, 8:1-5, 8:6-9:21, 10:1-11:14, 11:15-19, 12:1-14:5, 14:6-20, 15:1-16:1, 16:2-21, 
17:1-19:10, 19:11-22:5, 22:6-21. Zahn: 1:1-9; 1:10-3:22; 4:1-8:1,8:2-11:18, 11:19-14:20, 
15:1-16:17, 17:1-18:24, 19:11-21:8, 21:9-22:5; 22:10-21. 

It is more interesting to observe the methods of grouping adopted by the several 
authorities. Most of the English commentators break up the book, after the introduction and 
conclusion have been removed, into two unequal parts (1:4-3:22, 4:1-22:5), a modification 
of the scheme of Bengel, who divides the whole book into (1) introitus (1:1-3:22), (2) 
ostensio (4:1-22:5), (3) conclusio (22:6-21). In his Historical N. T. Mr Moffatt has departed 
from this tradition, seeing in the Apocalypse four heptads (seven letters, seven seals, seven 
trumpets, seven vials), followed by two visions, a vision of doom and a vision of the end. Of 
the Germans, De Wette makes the second part of the book begin at 12:1, while Volkmar 
places the break at the end of c. 9.; Ewald adopts a sevenfold division (1:1-20 + 22:1-21, 2- 
3., 4-7., 8-11:4, 11:15-14:20, 15-18., 19:1-22:5); Holtzmann has seventeen sections, 
placing in the right-hand column 7:1-17, 10:1-11:14, 12:1-14:5, 17:1-19:10,21:1-22:5 
which largely coincide with the portions of the book which have been thought to be of Jewish 
origin; while Zahn, who believes in the unity of the Apocalypse, is attracted by the theory 
that the body of the work falls into eight successive visions. 

The division of the book at the end of c. 11. into two nearly equal sections, which is 
suggested in this chapter, recommended itself in the sixteenth century to the Spanish Jesuit 
Alcasar, but in connexion with a widely different system of interpretation 1 ; to the present 
writer it has occurred independently, upon a study of the facts. 



^ee c. 18. 



4. Unity of the Apocalypse 

In the attempt which has been made to establish the existence of a definite plan in the 
Apocalypse it is assumed that the book is a literary unity. This point, however, has been and 
still is hotly disputed by scholars of the first rank, and it demands a separate and somewhat 
prolonged examination. 

1. The book creates a prima facie impression that it proceeds from one author or editor. 
The first and last chapters claim to be written by the same person (1:1, 1:4, 1:9, 22:8); and 
that the first three chapters and the last two or three have come from the same hand may be 
shewn by simply placing in parallel columns the ideas and phraseology which they have in 
common. 

1:1. 22:6. 

5eu;ai toic; SouAou; auTou a 5sT yevsoBai sv rdxei. 



5eu;a<; tou; SouAoic; auTou a 5eT 
yeveaBai ev rdxei. 

1:3. 

u.avcdpioc; 6 dvayivcooKcov veal oi 
dvcouovTec; zovc, Aoyouc; rfjc; 
TipocpriTefac; veal TripouvTec; ktA. 

1:3 

6 yap vcaipoc; syyuc;. 

1:8. 

eyco dui to aAcpa veal to co. 
1:17. 

eyw euai 6 itpwToc; veal 6 eoxaToc;. 
2:7. 

to nvEvyux Aeyei. 

2:7. 

tw vikcovti Scooco ktA. (cf. 2:11, 
2:17,2:26,3:5,3:12,3:21). 

2:11. 

ou \ir\ d5iKr)0fi ex tou BavaTou 
tou SeuTepou. 

2:28. 

Sweat auTto tov dcrcepa tov 
irpco'rvov. 

3:11. 

epXou.ai Taxu. 

3:12. 

Tfjc; xaivfjc; 'IepouaaAriu. r\ 
KaTa(3awouoa ek tou oupavou 
duo tou Beou u.ou. 



22:7. 

U-avcdpioc; 6 Tn.pcov touc; Aoyouc; Tfjc; TipocpriTefac; tou (3i(3Afou 

TOUTOU. 

22:10. 

6 vcaipoc; ydp eyyuc; eemv. 

21:6, 22:12. 

eyeb to dAcpa veal to go. 

22:13. 

6 irpcoToc; veal 6 eaxaToc;. 

22:17. 

to itveuu.a Kai r\ vuu.cpn. Aeyoucnv. 

21:7. 

6 vikcov KAr|povou.r)aei Taura. 

20:6. 

em. toutcov 6 SeuTepoc; BdvaToc; ouk e'xei e^ouafav (cf. v. 14, 
21:8). 

22:16. 

eyco eiua ... 6 doTrip ... 6 irpwivoc;. 

22:12. 



i5ou epxou.ai Taxu. 



21:2. 



Tnv iioAiv Trjv dyfav 'IepouoaAriu. vcawrjv eiSov KaTa(3afvouaav 
eve tou oupavou and tou Beou. 



2. Such coincidences leave no doubt that the same writer has been at work in cc. 1-3., 
20-22. But though they are most numerous in the beginning and end of the book, these traces 
of literary unity are not wanting elsewhere, as the following examples will shew. 
4:1. 

Sei^to aoi a 5eT yeveaBai. 
4:2. 

iyev6\ir\v ev nvevyuxzi. 

4:6. 

cbc; BdAocaooc uaArvrj. 

5:5. 

r\ pftja AaudS. 

5:10. 

eirofrioac; cxutouc; tco Beep n.u.cov 
(3aoiAefav xai iepelc,. 

9:1. 



SeT^ai ... a Set ysvsoBai. 



eyzvo\ir\v ev 7tV£uu<m. 



eiSov cbc; BdAaooav uaAfvnv. 



1:1. 



1:10. 



15:2. 



f\ pftja xai to yevoc; AaudS. 



22:16. 



1:6. 



enoiqaev f\\iac, (3aaiAe{av, iepsu; tco Beep. 

20:1. 



r] xAdc; tou cppecrcoc; Tfjc; d(3uaaou. rrjv xAdv Tfjc; d(3uccou. 
10:1. 



1:14 f. 



to npoocoirov aurou cbc; 6 fjAioc;, oi noSec; auTofj Sjaoioi xaAxoAi|3dvcp cbc; ev xauivcp mnvpw\ievr\c, 



xai ol ra55ec; auTofj cbc; otuAoi 
nupoc;. 

11:1. 

eSoBr) \ioi xdAau.oc; ... Asycov 
"Eyeipe xai uiTpn.oov tov vaov. 

11:7. 

to Bripfov to dva(3aivov ex Tfjc; 
d(3uooou. 

12:9. 

6 Spaxcbv 6 uiyac; 6 ocpu; 6 
dpxaioc;, 6 xaAouuxvoc; 5id(3oAoc; 
xai 6 oazavac,. 

14:13. 
Aeyei to nvevyux. 

14:14. 
6u.oiov ulov dvBpumou. 

15:6. 

nepie^coouivoi nepi Ta OTfjBr] 
(Jcbvac; xpuoac;. 

16:15. 

epxou.ai coc; xAeTrrric;. 

17:1. 



xai r\ 6i|nc; ocutou coc; 6 fjAioc; xtA. 



21:15. 



eixev uiTpov xdAau.ov xpuoouv vva u-eTpfjon. zr\v noAiv 

17:8. 

uiAAei dva|3arveiv ex Tfjc; d(3uoaou. 

20:2. 

6 ocpic; 6 dpxaioc;, oc; eoTiv 5id(3oAoc; xai 6 oaTavac;. 



2:7 etc. 



to nvev\ia Aeyei. 

6u.oiov ulov dvBpumou. 

7iepie(Jcocju.evov npoc; tou; u.acrroTc; (Jcbvnv xpuoav. 

3:3. 



1:13. 



1:13. 



rf^co coc; xAeTrrric;. 



21:9. 



eAdArjoev \is.z eu.ou Aeycov Aeupo eAdArioev u.eT eu.ou Aeycov Aeupo 5eu;co aoi zr\v vuu.cpny. 
5eu;co ooi to xpfu.a Tfjc; ra3pvr|c;. 



19:12. 1:14. 
oi 6cp9aA|ioi avxov cpAo^ nupoc;. oi 6cp9aA|aoi amov ok; cpAo^ nupoc;. 

3. It is clear from these instances, which might be multiplied, that the hand of the man 
who wrote cc. 1-3., 20-22., has been busy throughout the book. This in itself may not mean 
more than that he has acted as editor of the whole. But there are other indications of unity, 
running through large sections of the book, which carry us some steps further. Certain 
symbolical figures reappear at intervals in contexts which deal with widely different subjects. 
Though, as we have seen, the eleventh and twelfth chapters are separated by a marked 
cleavage, the Lamb and the Beast appear on both sides of it; the Lamb occurs in cc. ., 6., 7., 
12., 14., 15., 17., 19., 21., 22., i.e. practically throughout the book from c. 5. onwards, and the 
Beast in c. 11. as well as in cc. 13., 14., 15., 16., 17., 19., 20. The figure of Hades as a 
companion of Death occurs in cc. 1., 6., 20. There are certain unusual words and forms which 
are common to every part of the Apocalypse, or are found throughout great sections or in 
passages which are widely separated; e.g. d(3uaooc. (cc. 9., 11., 17., 20.), dSivcav to hurt (2., 
6., 7., 9., 11., 22.), (3aaaviau6q (9., 14., 18.), 5id5nua (12., 13., 19.), Spdnoov (12., 13., 16., 

20. ), evayyeXi^eiv active (10., 14.), Gpovoq (1., 2., 3., 4., 5., 6., 7., 8., 11., 12., 13., 14., 16., 
19., 20., 21., 22.), Kauua (7., 16.), KpuaraAAoq (4., 22.), neyxaxav (6., 18.), usaoupdvr|ua (8., 
14., 19.), jaoAuveiv (3., 14.), oivcouuevri (3., 12., 16.), TravroKparoop (1., 4., 11., 15., 16., 19., 

21. ), guvkowgovew, -voc. (1., 18.), acpdqew (5., 6., 13., 18.), cpapuavda, cpdpuavcov, cpapuavcoq 
(9., 18., 21., 22.), cpidAn (5., 15., 16., 17., 21.), xdpayua (13., 14., 16., 19., 20.). Still more 
striking as an indication of an underlying unity is the resumption in c. 15. of the series of 
sevenfold visitations which began in c. 6.; as there were seven seal-openings and seven 
trumpet-blasts in the first half of the Book, so the second has its seven bowls full of the seven 
last plagues. The cumulative force of this evidence is sufficient to create a strong 
presumption that the writer who announces his name in the prologue has been at work 
throughout the book. The impress of his peculiar style is to be seen in every part of it. 

4. These considerations have not deterred modern scholars from regarding the 
Apocalypse as a composite work and attempting in some cases to resolve it into its sources. 

Suggestions in this direction were hazarded in the seventeenth century by Grotius (1644) 1 

2 3 

and Hammond (1653) , and early in the nineteenth century by Vogel (1811-16) and Bleek 
(1822) 4 . Weizsacker (1882) 5 reopened the question with a theory that the author, although his 
hand may be seen throughout, made free use of older material. In the same year his pupil 



1 Annotationes ad N.T. 

2 Paraphrases and Annotations upon the N.T. 

3 Commentationes vii de Apoc. loannis. 

4 In the Berlin Th. Zeitschrift, 2., p. 240 ff. Bleek afterwards revoked his view. 

5 In Th. Litteraturzeitung, 1882, p. 78 f. 



Volter started a more ambitious theory, according to which Apoc. 1:4-6, 4:1-5:10, 6:1-17, 
7:1-8, 8:1-13, 9:1-21, 11:14-19, 14:1, 14:3, 14:6, 14:7, 14:14-20, 18:1-24, 19:1-10, make 
up the original Apocalypse, which Volter would assign to A.D. 62; cc. 10:1-11:13, 14:8, 
17:1-18 were added in A.D. 68-70, and the rest of the book was contributed by successive 
editors in the time of Trajan and Hadrian; three such later redactions are distinguished, viz. 
(1) cc. 12:1-17, 19:11-21:8; (2) 5:11-14, 7:9-17, 12:11, 13., 14:1, 14:5, 14:9-12, 15-16., 
17:1 a, 19:20 f., 20:1, 20:20, 21:9-22:5, 22:6-19; (3) 1:1-3, 1:7, 1:8, 1:9-3:22, 5:6 b, 14:13, 
16:15, 19:10 b, 19:13 b, 22:7 a, 22:12, 22:13, 22:16, 22:17, 22:20-21. In 1886 a new vein 
was struck by a pupil of Harnack, Eberhard Vischer 1 , who set to work on the hypothesis that 
the Apocalypse of John is a Christian adaptation of a Jewish original; the specifically 
Christian portions of the book are 1-3., 5:9-14, 7:9-17, 13:9 f., 14:1-5, 1:12, 1:13, 15:3, 
16:15, 17:14, 19:9 ff., 19:13, 20:4-6, 21:5 b-8, 22:6-21, together with a few words 
interpolated in 9:11, 11:8, 11:15, 15:3, 17:6, 20:4, 21:14, 21:23. The year 1886 produced the 
theory of Weyland 2 , which assumed two Jewish sources, one (K) written under Nero, and a 

second (1) under Titus. To N Weyland attributes 1:10, 1:12-17, 1:19, 4-6., 7:1-17, 8-9., 

11:14-18, 14:14-20, 15:5, 16:17 b-20, 17-18., 19:1-6, 21:9-27, 22:1-11, 22:14 f.; to 1 

10:1-11:13, 12:1-10, 12:12-18, 13., 14:6-11, 15:2-4, 16:13, 16:14, 16:16, 19:11-21, 20., 
21:1-8; to the Christian redactor he leaves 1-3., 5:6-14, 11:19, 12:11, 12:17 c, 14:1-5, 
14:12-13, 15:1, 15:6-8, 16:1-17 a, 16:21, 19:7-10, 19:13 b, 22:12, 22:13, 22:16-21. Other 
theories based on the assumption of a Jewish source or sources are those of Holtzmann , who 
assumes a Jewish Grundschrift of the age of Nero, in which was incorporated an older Jewish 
apocalypse written under Caligula; and Sabatier 4 , who regards the Apocalypse as a Christian 
book embodying Jewish fragments (11:1-13, 12., 13., 14:1-20, 17:1—19:2, 19:11-20:10, 
21:9-22:5). Spitta 5 distinguishes three sources answering to the three series of sevenfold 
judgements — a Seal source, which is Christian (c. A.D. 60), a Trumpet and a Vial source, 
which are Jewish; the present form of the book being ascribed to a Christian redactor. Erbes 6 , 
on the other hand, believing the book to be entirely of Christian origin, finds in it three 
Christian sources belonging respectively to the reigns of Caligula, Nero, and Domitian. 

6 In Die Entstehung derApok. (1882-5). Volter has recently published a recast of his theory (Die 
Offenbarung Johannis neu untersucht u. erlautert, 1904), in which he distinguishes (1) an Apocalypse 
of John a.d. 65, (2) an Apocalypse of Cerinthus, a.d. 70, and (3) the work of a redactor of the time of 
Trajan. 

1 Texteu. Untersuchungen, 2:3 (1886). 
2 777. Tydschrift, 1886, p. 454 ff. 
3 Gesch. d. Volkes Israel 2:2, p. 658 ff. 

A Les origines litteraires etla composition de I' Apoc. (Paris, 1887). 
5 Die Offenbarung Johannis (1884). 



6 DieOff.Joh. (1891). 



5. To the present writer it appears that most of the hypotheses which exercised the 
ingenuity of Germany during the ten years that followed Weizsacker' s first pronouncement 
ignored the fundamental conditions of the problem. No theory with regard to the sources of 
the Apocalypse can be satisfactory which overlooks the internal evidence of its essential 
unity (§§ 1-3). The book has clearly passed through the hands of an individual who has left 
his mark on every part of it; if he has used old materials freely, they have been worked up 
into a form which is permeated by his own personality. This has been so far recognized by 
more recent criticism that less drastic methods are now being used to account for the literary 
phenomena of the work. 

In 1886, after the completion, of Volter's theory, Weizsacker suggested that the apparent lack 
of cohesion in certain passages is due to the interpolation of fragments which are not from the 
author's pen, specifying cc. 8:1-8, 12:1-10, 13., 17., which he assigned to the reigns of Nero, 
Vespasian, and Domitian. An entirely new view was propounded by Gunkel in his epoch-making 
Schopfung und Chaos (1894). Breaking loose at once from the prevalent view of the Apocalypse as a 
mere interpretation of local contemporary history, and from the tendency to frame elaborate schemes 
for its division into 'sources,' he saw in the book the outcome of a long course of apocalyptic 
traditions which in some cases went back to the Creation-myths of Babylonia. Gunkel' s Chaos was 
followed in the next year by Bousset's Antichrist 1 , a book succeeded in 1896 by its author's important 
commentary on the Apocalypse". Bousset, while recognizing the essential unity of the Apocalypse, 
believes with Weizsacker that certain contexts in it are fragments of older works, and with Gunkel 
finds traces of apocalyptic traditions in the writer's own work. Still more recently a contribution has 
been made to the subject by Professor Johannes Weiss of Marburg 3 . According to his view, the 
original Apocalypse of John was written before 70, and included 1:4-6, 1:9-19, 2., 3., 4., 5., 6., 7., 9., 
12:7-12, 13:11-18, 14:14-20, 20:1-10, 20:11-15, 21:1-4, 22:3-5; in its present form the book was 
issued at the end of the reign of Domitian by an editor who was not the original Apocalyptist. 

6.. It is impossible to contemplate the flood of literature on the composition of the 
Apocalypse which the last quarter of a century has called forth without asking the question 
whether there is any solid ground for the assumption which underlies it all. It is taken for 
granted by some recent authorities 1 that the Apocalypse is a composite work. But does this 
conviction rest on more than the reiterated assertion of writers who have found in the analysis 
of the book a fascinating field for intellectual exercise? When the enquirer investigates the 
grounds on which the hypothesis of compilation rests, they are found to be such as the 
following: (a) the presence of well defined breaks in the thread of the movement, as e.g. after 
3:22,7:17,9:21, 11:19, 13:18, 14:20, 16:21; (Z?) the treatment of the same idea more than 
once under different points of view; thus the 144,000 of 7:4 ff. reappear under another aspect 
in 14:1 ff., and the Beast of 13:1 in c. 17.; the New Jerusalem of 21:9 does not altogether 
correspond to the New Jerusalem of 21:2; (c) the representation of the Last Judgement at two 
widely separated stages in the development of the book, i.e. in 14:14 ff., and 20:11 ff.; (d) the 
different aspects of Christian thought revealed by the descriptions of Christ in 1:13 ff., 5:6, 



1 Der Antichrist in der Ueberlieferung des Judenthums, des N.T. u. deralten Kirche (1895). 

2 Die Offenbarung Johannis neu bearbeitet (1896). 

3 Die Offenbarung des Johannis: ein Beitrag zur Literatur- u. Religions-geschichte (1904). 

1 E.g. by Bousset in Encycl. Biblica 1:205: "it seems to be settled that the Apocalypse can no longer be 
regarded as a literary unity." 



14:14, and of the Church in 12:1 ff., 17:7, 21:2; (e) the different dates which seem to be 
postulated by cc. 11:1 f., 13:18, 17:10 f. Such a list of seeming inconsistencies is formidable 
until it is taken to pieces and examined in detail. But when this has been done, it will be 
found that the weight of the objections is greatly diminished. The phenomena which suggest 
diversity of authorship admit for the most part of another explanation; they may well be due 
to the method of the author or the necessities of his plan. Indeed the last head is the only one 
which demands serious consideration from those who advocate the unity of the book. If c. 
11:1 implies that the Temple at Jerusalem was still standing, and 17:10 that Vespasian's reign 
had not yet ended, while the general tenor of the book points to the reign of Domitian, it is 
clear that as far as these passages are concerned the Apocalypse must be admitted to contain 
fragments of an older work; but a reference to the commentary will shew, it is hoped, that 
even in these contexts the inference is far from being certain. 

7. That the author of the Apocalypse made free use of any materials to which he had 
access and which were available for his purpose, is highly probable. But did he transfer large 
masses of earlier apocalyptic writing to his own work, in such a manner as to make his book 
a compilation or to detract from its unity? Was this his method of dealing with the works of 
older apocalyptists? It so happens that we are in a position to give a definite answer to the 
second of these questions. The writer of the N. T. Apocalypse has made large use of the 
apocalyptic portions of the Old Testament. He refers to the Book of Daniel in some forty-five 
places (Apoc. 1:1, 1:7, 1:13, 1:14, 1:17, 1:19, 1:20, 2:10, 2:18, 4:1, 4:10, 5:11, 7:14, 9:20, 
10:4 ff., 11:2, 11:7, 11:13, 11:15, 11:18, 12:3, 12:7 f., 12:14, 13:1 f., 13:5, 13:7, 13:8, 13:15, 
14:14, 16:11, 16:18 f., 17:3, 17:5, 17:8, 17:12, 18:2, 18:20, 19:6, 19:12, 20:4, 20:11 f., 20:15, 
21:27, 22:5 f., 22:10), and the Books of Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Zechariah are used with almost 
equal frequency, while the other Prophets, the Psalter, and the Pentateuch are often in view 1 . 
No book in the New Testament is so thoroughly steeped in the thought and imagery of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. Yet the writer has not once quoted the Old Testament, and rarely uses its 
ipsissima verba. Seldom does he borrow from it a scene or the suggestion of a vision without 
modifying the details, departing from his original with the utmost freedom, or combining 
features which have been brought together from different contexts. This method of using Old 
Testament materials runs through the whole of the Apocalypse, and is characteristic of the 
book. Whether the writer is indebted to non-canonical apocalypses is less certain, but if he is, 
he has followed the same principle. There is no evidence that any one of them has served him 
as a 'source'; coincidences between the work of John and the extant Jewish books are nearly 
limited to minor points connected with the imagery and diction . Under the circumstances it 
is more than precarious to postulate sources of which nothing is known. 

For these reasons it has been assumed in this edition that the Apocalypse of John is a 
literary unity. It may be added that, as the work has progressed, this assumption has grown 
into a conviction. Everywhere the presence of the same creative mind has made itself felt, 
and features which at first sight appeared to be foreign to the writer's purpose were found on 
nearer view to be necessary to the development of his plan. It is impossible to justify in this 
place an impression which depends upon the examination of the text, but in the commentary 

x See p. 148. 



2 See cc. 2, 13. 



the reader will find the details on which it rests, and he is asked to reserve his judgement until 
he has completed his study of the book 1 . 

5. Destination 

1. The Apocalypse of John professes to be an encyclical addressed to the Christian 
societies in seven of the cities of Asia (Apoc. 1:4 'Ioodvvriq zaiq enza £KKkr\oiaiq xaiq ev xfj 
'Agioc; ib. 1 1 o ^Xeneiq ypc^ ov £ k (3i(3Aiov veal niu^ov zaiq enza d<KAiqcnaiq, dq "Ecpeaov Kal 
dq Euupvav Kai dq nepyauov veal dq Qvazeipav Kai dq IdpSaq Kai dq OiAaSeAqnav Kai dq 
AaoSudav). 

2. At the end of the first century the peninsula known as Asia Minor 1 seems to have 
embraced six provinces, Asia, Bithynia (including Pontus), Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, 
Lycia (including Pamphylia) . The Province of Asia had been created as far back as the year 
B.C. 129 out of the domains bequeathed to the Senate by Attalus 3., the last king of 
Pergamum. Ultimately it included Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, and the three Phrygian dioeceses 
of Cibyra, Apamea, and Synnada, besides certain islands in the Aegean Sea off the western 
coast 4 . Thus constituted, the province was bounded on the north by Bithynia, on the east by 
Galatia, and on the south by Lycia; on the west it was washed by the Aegean; inland, it 
reached a distance from the coast of about 300 English miles, while its greatest length was 
about 260 . In the region which falls under our consideration four rivers, the Caicus, the 
Hermus, the Cayster, and the Maeander, descended to the sea from the highlands of the 
interior, and three considerable ranges of hills, Sipylus, Tmolus, and Messogis, mounted up 
to the highlands from the coast. 

3. In the Greek Old Testament Asia is mentioned only by the writers of the Books of the 
Maccabees, who use it to represent the dominions of the Seleucid dynasty (1 Mace. 8:6, 
11:13, 12:39, 13:32; 2 Mace. 3:3, 10:24; 3 Mace. 3:14; 4 Mace. 3:20). But in the New 
Testament, under the Empire, the case is different. Asia is named by St Luke, St Paul, St 
Peter, and St John (Acts 2:9, 6:9, 16:6, 19:10, 19:22, 19:26 f., 20:4, 20:16, 20:18, 21:27, 
24:18, 27:2; Rom. 16:5; 1 Cor. 16:19; 2 Cor. 1:8; 2 Tim. 1:15; 1 Pet. 1:1; Apoc. 1:4), and by 
all in the sense familiar at the time. "Asia in the New Testament," wrote Dr Lightfoot in 



1 It is not the intention of these remarks to deny that the Apocalypse, as we have received it, may be 
a reissue by the writer of the original work in an enlarged or amended form; such a view does not 
militate against the essential unity of the book. On the other hand the theory proposed by Prof. J. 
Weiss (supra, p. 47) presents difficulties which to the present writer seem to be greater than those 
which it seeks to remove. 

1 On the history of this term see Hort, First Epistle of St Peter, p. 165. 

2 For the last three see Hort, op. cit, p. 158 f. 

3 Marquardt, Rom. Staats-Verwaltung 1. p. 177. 

4 On these see V. Chapot, La province romaine proconsulaire d'Asie, p. 82 ff. 
5 The frontier is carefully defined by Chapot, p. 85. 



1865, "is always Proconsular Asia" ; and his dictum has not been seriously shaken by the 
researches of the last forty years. In Acts 2:9 f., indeed, Phrygia is distinguished from Asia 
and linked to Pamphylia; but by Phrygia in that place is probably meant the non-Asian region 
of Phrygia, as in Acts 16:6, 18:23 . But whatever may be the practice of St Luke or St Paul in 
reference to the use of the name 'Asia,' it is certain that the province of Asia is contemplated 
by St Peter in 1 Pet. 1:1 (TiapsTnSrjuoic, Siaairopaq ITovcou, TaAauaq, KaTuiaSovdaq, 'Aaiaq, 
Kai BvGuviaq), where, as Dr Hort says, "the five names coincide precisely with the five names 
that make up the titles of the four provinces of the Roman Empire into which Asia Minor, the 
southern littoral eventually excepted, was divided in and after the reign of Tiberius; and it 
would need strong positive evidence to refute the consequent presumption that the territory 
denoted . . . was the territory of these four Roman provinces ." In Apoc. 1:4 the inclusion of 
Western Phrygia in 'Asia' is implied by the enumeration among Asian cities of Laodicea on 
the Lycus, which belonged to the dioecesis Cibyratica. 

4. If the Apocalypse was directed to the Churches of Roman Asia, it was natural that it 
should be sent in the first instance to the greater cities of the province. Asia was remarkable 
for the number and wealth of its cities. Pliny (H. N. 5:29) mentions nine which were 
distinguished by being the centres of a conventus: viz. Adramyttium, Alabanda, Apamea, 
Ephesus, Laodicea on the Lycus, Pergamum, Sardis, Smyrna, Synnada; and to these Cyzicus, 
Philomelium, and Tralles should be added 1 . A long list might be made of less important but 
yet considerable towns, such as Colossae, Dorylaeum, Eumenia, Hierapolis, Magnesia on the 
Maeander, Miletus, Philadelphia, Priene, Thyatira; the total number of townships in the 
province is stated by contemporary writers to have been 500, or even 1000 . "No province," 
writes Aristides of Smyrna in the second century, "has so many cities, nor are even the 
greatest cities of other provinces comparable for size to the cities of Asia ." Between the 
larger towns there was a keen though friendly rivalry, as the local coins and inscriptions 



1 Galatians, p. 19, n. 6. The province was assigned to the Senate by Augustus, a.d. 27, and was from 
that date to the time of Diocletian administered by a Proconsul (avBurarcocJ. 

2 Blass (comm. on Acts, pp. 52, 176) contends that in these passages Asia=Western Asia Minor; but 
see Ramsay in Hastings, D.B. 3:177. 

3 First Epistle of St Peter, p. 157. 

1 Marquardt, op. cit. p. 185. 

2 Marquardt, p. 182, J. Weiss, art. Kleinasien in Herzog-Hauck, 10:543. 

3 Aristides of Smyrna 42. (= 23, ed. Keil, p. 34) ovxe yap noXeic rooaurac, ouSeufoc aXXr\ tcov raxacov 
napexexai, ovxe 5r\ xac ye y.eyiaxac Toiauracj see also Diod. 17:5, and Seneca, Ep. 102, 21. Cf. 
Mommsen, Provinces, 1. p. 354. According to Beloch (Zur Bevolkerungsgeschichte des Alterthums, 
cited by Dobschbtz (Christian Life, E. Tr., p. 382), both Ephesus and Smyrna had in the time of 
Augustus a population of 200,000, and Pergamum in the middle of the second century contained 
from 120,000 to 180,000 souls. 



testify. If Ephesus proclaims herself r| npibxr] Kai ]a£Y^ aTr l unrpoTtoAic, x ^ 'Aoiaq 4 , Smyrna, 
not to be outdone by her neighbour, claims to be both a unrpoTioAiq, and np(hxr\ rfjq Aoiaq 
KaAAa Kai \xeyeQei, Kai AauTipoTacr| 5 ; while Pergamum, the old capital, is, like Ephesus and 
Smyrna, a npu>XY\ unrpoTioAiq. The title unrpoTioAiq is also assumed by Cyzicus, Laodicea on 
the Lycus, Sardis, Synnada, and Tralles . Magnesia on the Maeander, though it cannot rise to 
this dignity, is described on coins as the seventh city of Asia . 

5. In the light of these facts it is not at first sight easy to explain the principle on which 
the Apocalyptic list of seven has been formed. Why does it include two comparatively small 
towns, Thyatira and Philadelphia, while Tralles and Magnesia, Hierapolis and Colossae, 
Alexandria Troas and Adramyttium, Miletus and Halicarnassus, Dorylaeum and Synnada, are 
passed by? Some at least of these cities had Christian communities before the end of the first 
century; under Trajan, Ignatius of Antioch addressed letters to Churches at Tralles and 
Magnesia; under Nero, St Paul spent the first day of the week with brethren at Troas 1 , and 
recognized a "Church of the Laodiceans" and the presence of Christians at Hierapolis . 

It is true that the first three cities in St John's list were by common consent nptixai rfjq 
Aoiaq, and they stand in the order which would naturally be followed, at least by a resident at 
Ephesus. Moreover Ephesus, Smyrna, and Pergamum were in direct communication with one 
another by the great road which the Romans had constructed shortly after their occupation of 
Asia. So far then both the selection of the names and their order are easy to understand. But 
why should not the Apocalyptic messenger have been sent on from Pergamum to Cyzicus or 
to Troas? why was his course at this point diverted to the inland towns of Thyatira, Sardis and 
Philadelphia, and brought to an end in the valley of the Lycus? The true answer is doubtless 
that which is given by Professor Ramsay: "all the Seven Cities stand on the great circular 
road that bound together the most populous, wealthy, and influential part of the Province, the 
west-central region 3 ." "They were the best points on the circuit to serve as centres of 
communication with seven districts: Pergamum for the north . . . ; Thyatira for an inland 
district on the north-east and east; Sardis for the wide middle valley of the Hermus; 
Philadelphia for Upper Lydia . . . ; Laodicea for the Lycus Valley and for Central Phrygia . . . ; 
Ephesus for the Cayster and lower Maeander Valleys and coasts; Smyrna for the lower 
Hermus Valley and the North Ionian coasts 4 ." Planted at these seven centres, the Apocalypse 

4 CIG 2992. 

5 CIG 3179, 3205; Dittenberger, Orient. Gr. inscriptiones select. 2. p. 159 f. 

6 Ruggiero, Dizionario epigrafico di Antichite Romane, 1. p. 731. 

7 Mommsen, Provinces, p. 329. 

x Acts 20:7 ff. 

2 Col. 2:1,4:13,4:16. 

3 Letters, p. 183. 



4 lb. p. 191. 



would spread through their neighbourhoods, and from thence to the rest of the province. A 
Roman road led from Pergamum to Adramyttium and Troas, and another direct to Cyzicus; 
other roads connected Philadelphia with Dorylaeum, and Laodicea with Apamea and 
Synnada, and with Cibyra. From Ephesus a great road passed through Magnesia, Tralles and 
Laodicea, and crossing Galatia and Cappadocia ultimately reached the Euphrates 1 ; a branch 
road entered Syria through the 'Cilician Gates.' Thus the route prescribed in the Apocalypse 
provided for the circulation of the book throughout the churches of the entire province and 
beyond it. 

6. Some account of the cities to which the book was originally sent is given in the notes to 
cc. 2. 3., and much more may be gathered from so accessible a book as Professor Ramsay's 
Letters to the Seven Churches . Here it may suffice to place before the student the general 
conditions of the life into which Christianity entered when it established itself in the cities of 
Asia. 




1. Ephesus. 
AOM[ITIA]NOC KAICAp 
CGBACTOC repMANIKOC 
R. ApTGMIC GcbeCIA 

(1). At Ephesus by custom the Proconsul landed at his entry into the Province 3 , and the city 
was regarded as the seat of the provincial government. But it retained at least the forms of municipal 
independence, and its civic life was full and many-sided. During the Roman period the population was 
divided into six tribes (cpuAaf), which were again divided into thousands (xiAiaorusc;). Local affairs 
were in the hands of three assemblies, a council ((3ouAr)), which in A.D. 104 consisted of 450 members 
probably elected in equal numbers from each of the tribes; a senate (yepouofa), which seems to have 
been charged with the finance of public worship or perhaps with municipal finance in general, and the 
care of public monuments; and the popular assembly which bore the familiar name of ecclesia 4 . Each 



1 Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. of Asia Minor, p. 164 ff. See also M. Chapot's chapter on the public roads of 
Asia (p. 358-368). 

2 Pp. 210-430. 
3 Bergmann, DeAsia, p. 30. 

4 For the details see Hicks, Ancient Greek Inscriptions, 3. p. 68 ff.; Chapot, pp. 194-230. 



assembly had its Ypocuuareuc;, and the ypauuirceuc. zov Srjuou possessed an authority which as we 
learn from the Acts (19:25) could make itself respected even by an angry mob. 

In the life of Ephesus commerce occupied no less important a place than local politics. The 
silting up of the harbour had indeed begun to threaten the city's command of the seas, but Strabo was 
able to report that in every other respect it was growing in prosperity day by day, and that Asia within 
the Taurus had no market that could vie with it 1 . Foreign trade brought it into communication with 
Greece, Egypt, and Spain, and on the other hand with the Euphrates and the East. Among its local 
specialities were marble, vermilion, oils and essences, and the handicraft of workers in gold, silver 
and copper 2 . Its slaves fetched fabulous prices in the Roman market 3 . Nor were the intellectual 
interests of the place less keen or varied. In the first century the city of Heracleitus abounded with 
persons who followed the profession of the philosopher or the rhetor, and added to its reputation as a 
seat of learning 4 . It will not be forgotten that according to Eusebius 5 Ephesus is the scene of Justin's 
dialogue with Trypho, and probably also of his initiation into the Stoic, Peripatetic, and Platonist 
philosophies 6 . Nor was art neglected in Ephesus; the city was a famous school of sculpture and 
architecture; the great theatre remains to witness to the passion of its citizens for the drama 7 . But 
religion was the paramount power at Ephesus, as perhaps in all the Asian cities. The worship of the 
Ephesian Artemis was an inheritance from pre-Hellenic times, and possessed all the attractions which 
bind a people to a traditional or localized cult. The Artemision did not indeed dominate the city as the 
Parthenon dominated Athens; it lay in fact, as was demonstrated by Mr Wood's discovery on the last 
day of 1869, on the plain outside the Magnesian gate of Ephesus. Nevertheless it was the chief glory 
of the place, and life in Ephesus was at every point brought into contact with the great presiding deity 
of the city — the npcoToBpovfoc, as according to Pausanias (10:38. 3) she was locally called. It was by 
the priestly college at the Artemision, known as the Essenes, that the lot was cast by which a new 
citizen was admitted to his tribe and thousand. In the Ephesian calendar the month of the spring 
equinox was named after Artemis (6 'Apreuioicov), and during that month the city celebrated a yearly 
festival in honour of the goddess (ra 'Apreufoia) 1 . On great festivals a sacred carriage (r) lepd dnrivri) 
carried the image of Artemis through the streets of the city. The great temple employed an army of 
officials; it had its wardens (veamoioci), its guards (cpuAoCKecJ, its hierophants and choirmen (BeoAoyoi, 
uuvwSof), its crowd of iepoSouAoi, its priests and priestesses". Private beneficence added to the 
splendours of the goddess; a great inscription of the year A.D. 104 records the munificent bequest of a 
citizen for the maintenance of the worship of Artemis, "marking," in the judgement of Canon Hicks, 

1 Strabo 14:24 r\ 5e ttoAic. zf\ Tipoc. toc ctAAoc euxaipfot tcov totccov au^erai kocB' eKacn:r|v r)uepav, 
euTiopiov ovaa ueyioTov tcov Kara zr\v 'Aofav zr\v evzbc, zov Taupou. 

2 Cf. Acts 19:24, 2 Tim. 4:14. 

3 See Zimmermann, Ephesos im ersten christlichen Jahrhundert, p. 50 ff. 

4 Apollonius of Tyana ap. Philostrat. vit. Ap. 8:7, 8:8 (cited by Zimmermann, p. 65): "Ecpeooc. \izazr\ 
cppovTioucrccov cpiAooocpcov ze veal pr)TopiKoov i3cp' obv r) ttoAic. loyvzx aocpfocv eranvouaa. 

S H.E. 4:28. 

6 Dial. 2 vecocrri £7u5r|urjaavi:i zf\ r)ueTepa noAei auverop avSpi veal npouxovti ev zoic, nAarcoviKoic, 
auv5i£Tpi(3ov. Cicero De nat. deorum, 2 mentions a Peripatetic school at Ephesus. 

7 Zimmermann, p. 73. 

1 Hicks, pp. 83, 117 ff. 

2 The inscriptions mention also iepoxripuKec;, lepooaAniYKTaf, ottovSotioioi: cf. J. Menadier, Qua 
condicione Ephesii usi sunt, p. 105 f . 



"a reaction against Christianity," which from the first had been felt to be a serious rival of the 
Ephesian cult. It is worthy of remark that the worship of the Emperors 1 did not present itself to the 
people of Ephesus in this light, and was even regarded as an ally of the local religion; a statue of 
Augustus was set up in the precinct of the Artemision 4 , and Ephesus was proud to be the veooxopoc, of 
the Emperor as well as of her own goddess Artemis 3 . Indeed, there is abundance of evidence that in 
the cities of Asia generally the Caesar-worship was a welcome adjunct to the worship of the local 
deities . 

Ex una disce omnes; the surroundings of the Church in Ephesus were more or less 
repeated in the other Asian cities. But each city had its special features, and something must 
be added in reference to these. 




2. Smyrna. 
[AOMITIA]NOC KAI ■ CG ■ 
repMANIKOC AOMITIA 
CGBACTH.R. [Gni AHMO 
CTpATOy] CTpATHTOC 
CHIOC ZMypN ■ 

(2). Smyrna, the new city of the Diadochi, claimed, as we have seen, a primacy of beauty 7 . 
Approached by a long gulf which opened into a noble harbour, and crowned by an acropolis , its 

3 On this see c. 7. 

4 Hicks, p. 37; Ramsay, Letters, p. 231. 

5 Thus vecoKopcov Sic, (or rpicj xai rfjq AprspiSoc; is found on Ephesian coins; see B. V. Head, Greek 
coins ofLydia, p. 107. 

6 See Chapot, p. 424 ff. 

7 See p. 53; and Aristides of Smyrna, 41. (= 19. ed. Keil): Zuupva to rfjc; Aafac; ayaAua, rfjc; 5e 
uueripac; eyKocAAumioua rryeuovfac;. Cf. the Life of Polycarp by Pionius, where the citizens are 
addressed as avSpec; ol rfjaSe ty\c, nepiKocAAouc; noAecoc, kctcoikoi (Lightfoot, Ignatius, 3. p. 462). 

: See the description in Aristides, 15. (= 17. ed. Keil). 



natural advantages were in some respects superior to those of Ephesus. The city was worthy of its 
surroundings; its streets were straight and well paved; public buildings were numerous, including a 
library, an odeum, a stadium, a theatre, a temple of Homer (to 'Outpeiov) with a portico attached to it, 
and other large two-storied porticoes 2 . The relations of Smyrna with Rome were excellent, and its 
loyalty received due recognition; it was an urbs libera and the centre of a conventus, and from A.D. 26 
the proud possessor of an Augusteum erected in honour of Tiberius, a privilege which Ephesus at the 
time coveted in vain 3 . If Smyrna did not claim, like Ephesus, a special cult, it could boast a number of 
temples, conspicuous among which were those of the Sipylene Cybele and the local Zeus. The public 
games of Smyrna 4 were noted for their magnificence, and it was one of the cities where periodical 
festivals were held under the authority of the Commune Asiae in honour of the Augusti\ On such 
occasions Christian citizens were doubtless placed in a position of peculiar peril, but at no season 
would they be regarded with favourable eyes by a population immersed in business and pleasure, 
devoted to the local cults, and proud of its loyalty to Rome and the Emperor 6 . 




3. PERGAMUM. 

[ACK]AHniOy [CQ]THpOC 



2 Strabo, 14:37 (646). 

3 A second neocorate was adjudged to Smyrna under Hadrian and a third under Sept. Severus (Head, 
Greek Coins of Ionia, p. 263). Cf. CIG 3266 toTc, ev Zuv)pvr| veoic, tcov Xe(3aaTC0v, CIG 3205 y' 
vecoKopoc, Kara ra Soyuara rfjc, kpcoTcn:r)c, ouvKArjrou, CIG 3386 anoziaei irnrpi Becov ZnruAnvfj 
Strvdpia SiaxiAia TievraKooia. 

4 Cf. Pausan. 6:14. 1. 

5 Lightfoot, Ignatius, 3. p. 405. 



6 The coins shew that this loyalty suffered no decrease under Domitian; see Head, p. 273. 




4. Pergamum. 

cgbactoi eni neTp[QNioy]. 
r. eeoN cgbacton neprAMHNOi ■ 

(3). Pergamum, the old capital of the Attalids, still claimed an hegemony, in right of its 
ancient glories 7 . The place possessed natural advantages which fitted it to sustain the character of 
leadership. "Beyond all other sites in Asia Minor it gives the traveller the impression of a royal city, 
the home of authority; the rocky hill on which it stands is so huge, and dominates the broad plain of 
the Caicus so proudly and boldly 8 ." The plain was one of the richest in Mysia 9 , and supplied the 
markets of the city; the local trade in skins (SupBspai) prepared for the use of writers was so brisk that 
the material received its name from Pergamum 10 . But the fame of Pergamum rested chiefly on its 
religious pre-eminence. A tetrad of local deities, Zeus Soter, Athena Nicephoros, Dionysius 
Kathegemon, Asklepios Soter", presided over the city; the temple of Athena almost crowned the 
acropolis, and beneath it, on the slope of the hill and visible from the agora, stood a great alfresco 
altar of the Pergamene Zeus. Still more celebrated was the Pergamene cult of Asklepios, to whose 
temple there was attached a school of medicine which attracted sufferers from all quarters. But in 
Roman times the city prided itself above all upon its devotion to the worship of the Emperors. From 
the time of Augustus Pergamene coins bear the inscriptions OGON CyFKAHTON, OG AN 
pQWHN, 06ON CGBACTON 1 . Inscriptions proclaim the dignity of the city as the first in Asia 
to erect a temple to Augustus"; and as it was the first, so it continued to be the chief Asian seat of the 



7 Strabo, 13:4 (623) e'xsi 5s two qyeuovfav npoc, rove, totcouc. toutouc, to nepyauov, ejucpavqc, tioAic, 
veal tcoAuv avvevzvxr\oaaa xpovov toic. 'AttocAikoTc, (3aaiAeuoi. 

8 Ramsay, Letters, p. 281. 

9 Strabo I.e. ocpoSpa euSafuova yqv ... oxeSov 5e ti rqv apfoTqv Tqc. Muaiac, 

10 Membrana Pergamena, 'parchment'; see Gardthausen, Gr. Palaeographie, p. 39 f., or Maunde 
Thompson, Handbook of Greek and Latin Palaeography, p. 35 f. 

"The legends A0HN AC NIKHq>OpOy, ACKAHniOy CQTHpOC are frequent on coins 
of Pergamum; see Wroth, Greek Coins of Mysia, p. 128 ff. 

1 Wroth, op. cit. p. 134 ff. E.g. CIG 3548 q (3ouAq veal 6 Squoc, tcov irpcoTCOV vecoxopcov nepyauqveov. 

2 Herzog-Hauck, 10. p. 551. CIG 3569 6 iepeuc. zov Ee(3aoTou 9eou Kafaapoc;, 6 5e avrcoc. ... kpeuc. tovj 
Aioc;. 



Emperor-cult. In the time of Hadrian it was already Sic; vecoxopoc;, and an inscription of the reign of 
Trajan mentions the uuvwSoi Qeov Xefiaoxov xai Beat; 'Pcourjc,; the local priest of Zeus was proud to 
style himself also priest of the divine Augustus. In St John's eyes this new cult was the crowning sin 
of Pergamum; the city which had introduced the worship of the Augusti into Asia was the dwelling 
place, the very throne of Satan, who reigned from its acropolis; and the Church which resided in it 
must expect to find itself in the forefront of the battle about to be fought between Christ and 
Antichrist. 




5. THYATIRA. 
OyATGIpA. R. eyATGIpHNQN. 

(4). Thyatira "lies in an open, smiling vale, bordered by gently sloping hills," and "possesses 
no proper acropolis 3 ." The contrast to Pergamum thus suggested is maintained when the two cities are 
compared in other particulars. Thyatira had no history reaching back beyond the Seleucids, who 
raised the obscure township into a Macedonian colony. It was distinguished by no famous cult; the 
Thyatiran coins and inscriptions mention only the local hero Tyrimnus, or his deified counterpart the 
Tyrimnaean Apollo, and an Artemis who bears the surname 'Boritene 4 . ' There is no evidence that 
Thyatira was as yet a vecoxopoc; of the Augusti. Outside the city a Sibyl of Eastern origin known as 
Sambethe or Sambatha had her cell (to Eau(3a9eTov) 5 ; and it has been suggested 6 , though with little 
probability, that this person is to be identified with the prophetess Jezebel of Apoc. 2:20. But the most 
outstanding feature in Thyatiran life was probably the institution of trade-guilds 7 . In certain of the 
Asian cities these guilds may have filled the place of the 'thousands' into which the 'tribes' were 
divided 8 , and Thyatira is one of these. At Thyatira there were guilds of bakers, potters, workers in 



3 Ramsay, Letters, p. 318. 

4 B. V. Head, Greek Coins ofLydia, p. 294 [T]yp[IW]NOC, ib. p. 295 BOpGITHNH. 
5 CIG 3509. 
6 Schurer 3 , 3. p. 428. 

7 At Thyatira they were known as epyaawx; other names were ouufhuKjeu;, auvepyaaiai, ovazr\\iaza: 
see Chapot, p. 167. 

8 Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics ofPhrygia, p. 105. 



brass, tanners, leather-cutters , workers in wool and flax, clothiers, dyers'; the workers in wool and the 
dyers were probably the most numerous, for the manufacture and dyeing of woollen goods was a 
Lydian speciality, in which Thyatira excelled". To these guilds many of the Thyatirene Christians 
would have belonged, and their connexion with them would raise questions of much difficulty. One of 
the inscriptions records an honour voted by the guild of dyers to the priest of the ancestral hero 
Tyrimnus 3 ; in such circumstances what course ought the Christian members of the guild to follow? 
Such a problem might seldom arise, and when it arose, the Church might agree upon the answer; but 
there was another of frequent occurrence upon which Christians differed among themselves. From 
time to time the members of a guild partook together of a common meal which had a sacrificial 
character and moreover too often ended in revelry and licentiousness. At Thyatira, through 
circumstances which will appear further on, the question whether Christians might or might not take 
part in such guild-feasts became acute, and the Apocalyptic message to Thyatira turns upon it. 




6. SARDIS. 
CApAICR. CApAIANQN 
NGQKOpQ[N]. 



1 M. Clerc, de rebus Thyatirenorum, p. 92 (quoted by Ramsay Ac). Chapot (p. 168 ff.) gives a 
complete list of the trades of Asia so far as they are mentioned in the inscriptions. 

2 Acts 16:14 TiopcpupoTicoAoc. TioAecoc. Guarapwv. Cf. CIG 26, 3924. 

3 CIG 349 tov iepea zov TipoTidTopoc. 9eou Tupfuvou oi pacpeiq. 




7. Sardis. 
[ApOyCOC] KAl. 
repMANIKOC KAHApei 

ngoi eeoi 4>iaaaga4>oi. 

R. TAIQ AEINIQ 
riQAAlQNI ANOynATQ. 

Within wreath of oak leaves: 
KOINOy AEIAE. 




8. Sardis. 
0GA pQMH.R. 
CApAIANQN ■ B NGQKOpQN 

(5). Sardis, the capital of the old Lydian kingdom, and in Persian times the seat of a satrap, 
retained under the Romans the shadow of its ancient greatness 4 ; commanding the great Valley of the 
Hermus, and standing at a point to which roads converged from Thyatira, Smyrna and Laodicea and 
the Lycus, it could not sink into neglect. The town was shattered by the great earthquake of A.D. 17, 
but with the liberal help of Tiberius it rose from its ruins. Its gratitude was shewn in a special devotion 
to the Emperor; in A.D. 26 it contended with Pergamum, Smyrna, and Ephesus for the privilege of 



4 Strabo 13:4 (625) ort 5e EdpSeic. ttoAic. ecrri \ieya\r\ ... UTrepxeirai 5e txov EdpSecov 6 TucoAoc, ... 
UTTOKevrai 5e rfj noAei to re EapSiavcov neSfov ... veal to toO "Epuou. 



erecting an Augusteum, and though it failed on that occasion, eventually it could claim a second and 
even a third neocorate. The chief local cult was that of Kore, but the name of the Lydian Zeus appears 
also on the coins 3 ; Dionysus, too, Athena, Aphrodite, and the local heroes Tmolus and Hermus, were 
honoured at Sardis. The Church perhaps encountered in Sardis no special danger to her peace; but the 
atmosphere of an old pagan city, heavy with the immoral traditions of eight centuries, was 
unfavourable to the growth of her spiritual life. 




9. Philadelphia. 
R. <|>IAAAeA<}>€QN 

epMinnoc Apxiepeyc 




10. Philadelphia. 
AHMOC 4>lAAAeA<f>eQN 
NGQK R. KAI 
CMypNAlQN T NGQKOpQN 
OMONOIA. 



(6). Philadelphia has received a characteristic treatment from Bishop Lightfoot 6 , to which 
little need be added here. "A city full of earthquakes" is Strabo's significant comment upon it; he adds 



5 Head, p. 246 ff.; cf. p. 107. 

6 St Ignatius, 2. pp. 237-241. 



that in his time the town had been largely forsaken by its inhabitants, who lived on the rich lands 
which surrounded it 7 . With Sardis, at the time of the earthquake, Philadelphia partook of the bounty of 
the Emperor, and was duly grateful; though it did not acquire the neocorate until the beginning of the 
third century, its special loyalty was shewn by the titles assumed on its coins; under Caligula and 
Claudius it styled itself Neocaesarea, and under the Flavian Emperors Flavia 1 . It is more important for 
our purpose to notice the situation of Philadelphia in reference to Central Asia Minor. The city lay on 
the direct route from Smyrna to the highlands and plateau of Central Asia Minor. Thus the Church in 
Philadelphia had unusual opportunities of spreading the Gospel in the interior, and she seems to have 
availed herself of the open door". 




1 1 . LAODICEA. 
NGpQN KAICAp. 

r. rAioy nocTOMoy. 

AAOAIK6QN. 

(7). Laodicea has been exhaustively described by Professor Ramsay in Cities and Bishoprics 
of Phrygia . The student of the Apocalypse will take special note of the specialities in wool and in 
eyesalve produced in the neighbourhood of this city, to which reference seems to be made in the 
message to Laodicea; and of the prosperity of the Laodicenes as a banking and trading community, 
and the singular spirit of independence indicated by their rejection of imperial help after the 
earthquake of A.D. 60 . It is evident that the Christians of Laodicea shared the self-sufficiency of their 
fellow-townsmen, and carried it into the sphere of their relations with God and Christ. The 
commercial pre-occupations of the place saved them from persecution, but at the cost, as at Sardis, of 
the life of the Spirit. Of this decline of the Christian life in the Churches of the Lycus valley (for the 
message to Laodicea was doubtless intended also for Hierapolis and Colossae), the neighbourhood 
yielded a forcible illustration, which the Apocalyptist was not slow to use. The hot springs of 



7 Strabo 13:10(628). 
'Head, pp. 85:195 ff. 
2 Ramsay, Letters, c. 28. 
3 1. pp. 32-83. 

4 Cf. Lightfoot, Colossians, p. 44: "in all other cases of earthquake which Tacitus records as happening 
in these Asiatic cities ... he mentions the fact of their obtaining relief from the Senate or the 
Emperor." 



Hierapolis, in their course over the platform on which the city was built, lose their heat, and the 
traveller who drinks of the water finds it intolerable to the palate. So, St John teaches, the Christ will 
reject the lukewarm profession of faith from which the fire of love has departed. 

6. Christianity in the Province of Asia during the First 

Century 

1. The permanent interest of apocalyptic literature consists largely in its intimate 
connexion with the needs and sufferings, the hopes and fears, of the age and communities 
which produced it. From Daniel onwards the Jewish apocalypses reflect, with more or less 
distinctness, the conditions under which they were written, and the expectations which 
consoled or invigorated the Jews under Syrian, Hasmonaean, Herodian, or Roman rule, 
throwing side-lights, lurid but instructive, on contemporary life and history. The great 
Christian apocalypse is no exception to this rule. But whereas it is left to the critical student 
to elicit as he can the age and circumstances of the Jewish apocalyptists, the Christian writer 
makes no secret of the conditions under which he worked. The Apocalypse of John is clearly 
a product of Asian Christianity, and the purpose of the book cannot be understood without an 
effort to realize the position of Christianity in the cities of Asia during the first century of our 
era. 

2. Long before the Christian era the Jews had formed a considerable factor in the 
population of the Asian cities 1 . There was a synagogue at Ephesus (Acts 18:19) and, it may 
be assumed, in almost every one of the great towns. But the Jew was the unconscious or, if 
ever he attained to a consciousness of the fact, the reluctant avant-coureur of Christianity. 
Christianity was doubtless discussed by Jewish circles in the cities of Asia as soon as the 
Asian Jews who had visited Jerusalem at the Passover or Pentecost of A.D. 29 returned to 
their homes in the Province. Even if the narrative of Acts 2. is not regarded as historical, it is 
clear that the story of the Crucifixion and the Resurrection could not fail to have been 
repeated everywhere. The same story came a little later across the sea from Rome and 
Alexandria 1 , or by the great trade-roads from Syrian Antioch; or it might have been brought 
down to the sea coast by men who had heard St Paul tell it in the synagogues of the province 
of Galatia, at Pisidian Antioch or at Iconium, or of the Lycaonian towns, Lystra and Derbe. 
Yet there is no sign of any Christian movement in Asia before the arrival of St Paul at 
Ephesus , and to Ephesus his personal ministry seems to have been nearly limited. 

3. Few things are more perplexing in connexion with the development of St Paul's 
evangelistic work than the long delay of its extension to Asia. At Antioch in Pisidia in the 
summer of 48 the Apostle stood literally at the parting of the ways; if he had turned to the 
west, he would have reached the Lycus valley and Ephesus; instead of this he turned his face 
eastwards, and his destination was the Lycaonian towns. On the next occasion a westward 

1 Cf. Philo, leg. ad Cai. 33 'IouSaToi koc9' excco-cnv iroAw eiai JiaunAriBeic. 'Aaiaq. In Flacc. 7 rac, 
nAeforac, veal euSaiuoveoTcnrac, tcov ev ... Aofa ... evcveuovrai. On the Jews in the Asian Cities see 
Ramsay, Letters to the Seven Churches, c. 12., and infra, p. 88 f. 

^Cf. Acts 18:18, 18:24 ff. 

2 Acts 19:1. The brief previous visit (18:19 f.) scarcely counts. 



mission was in his mind, probably from the first, certainly when at Derbe or Lystra he took 
Timothy for his partner in a new work , and with his two colleagues 'went through' the 
'Phrygo-Galatic region' 4 , i.e. the Phrygian part of Galatia, which lay on the border of Asia. If 
he did not cross the border, he would have done so, had not a hand which was upon his spirit 
held him back. This mysterious check was repeated when he had got to the confines of 
Mysia, and wished to enter the great province of Bithynia and Pontus 5 . Both Asia and 
Bithynia were to become headquarters of Christian influence , but their time was not yet; 
Macedonia and Achaia must receive their call first, and Asia must wait a while. The turn of 
Ephesus came in A.D. 52-3, when St Paul began a residence of more than two years in that 
city. 

4. The Apostle reached Ephesus at the end of a progress through the "upper parts 1 ,'' i.e. 
not by the direct route from Galatia (Acts 18:23) through the Lycus valley, but over the 
higher ground of the interior, possibly by way of Philadelphia, Sardis, and Smyrna, or by 
Philadelphia, Sardis, Thyatira, Pergamum, and thence down the coast. The purpose of this 
detour was apparently evangelistic , and it creates a suspicion that Ephesus was not the only 
or even the first Church in Asia which received the Gospel from St Paul's own lips. The 
outworks were carried before the citadel was attacked; in any case, the gradual approach to 
Ephesus is of a piece with the previous delays, and emphasizes the great importance of the 
city as a centre of Christian work. Meanwhile, at Ephesus itself forerunners had been at 
work — the Alexandrian Jew, Apollonius or Apollos ; a party of twelve men or thereabouts 
(cood 5d)5£Ka), who had received John's baptism; and the Roman Christians Aquila and 
Priscilla, who had crossed with the Apostle from Corinth in the previous spring. The 
Apostle's own work began as usual in the synagogue. But as at Corinth (Acts 18:6, 19:9), 
when his preaching was resented by the Jewish residents, he parted company with them, and 
thenceforth his teaching was carried on in one of the philosophical schools of the city . This 
went on for two years, so that Ephesus had unusual opportunities of hearing a great Christian 

3 Acts 16:2 toutov r\QeXr\aev 6 nocuAoc, auv aura) e^eABdv. 

4 lb. 6 SiflABov 5e xr\v Opuyiav vcai raAaTiKnv xcopav. 

5 lb. 1 eABovrec, 5e Kara rrjv Muofav didpaijov dc, zr\v BiBuvfav nopeuGfjvav. 

6 Cf. 1 Pet. 1:1 with Dr Hort's note adloc, and Additional Note on p. 157 f. As to Bithynia we have 
the testimony of the younger Pliny (a.d. Ill): "multi enim omnis aetatis, omnis ordinis, utriusque 
sexus etiam, vocantur in periculum." 

1 1 Acts 19:1 SieABovra ra dvcorepiKd ueprj. 

2 Compare the use of SiepxeoBoci in 8:40, 11:19, 14:24, etc. 

3 On the relation of Apollos to Christian teaching at this time see J. H. A. Hart, J. T. S., Oct. 1905. 

4 The Western text says that he discoursed there daily duo copocc, neuircric, ecoc, Sexdrric;, from 11 a.m. 
to 4 p.m.; i.e., as Ramsay (St Paul, p. 271) points out, he began after the usual work of the lecture 
room was over. 



teacher; and though St Paul himself does not seem to have left the place, visitors from other 
parts of Asia carried back a report of his teaching to their own towns, and the evangelization 
of Asia, begun during his journey to Ephesus, was at length fairly complete (Acts 19:10, 
19:26). At Ephesus a Church began to take shape during the biennium. Disciples had 
gathered round the Apostle before he left the synagogue (19:9), and after the separation the 
number grew, and gave satisfactory evidence of their sincerity (ib. 18 ff.); there were to be 
found men who had filled the office of Asiarch, and yet were well disposed towards the 
Christian cause or its leader (ib. 31). When the crash came in A.D. 55, St Paul was able to feel 
that his work in Ephesus had been practically accomplished, and that he might go elsewhere 
without danger to Asian Christianity (19:21, 20: l) 1 . 

5. In the spring of 56, when St Paul landed at Miletus on his way to his last Pentecost at 
Jerusalem, the Church of Ephesus already had its college of elders 2 . In Asia as in Galatia and 
Lycaonia the Apostle had instituted the presbyterate; although the order is mentioned only in 
connexion with Ephesus, it doubtless found a place in the other Asian Churches 4 which owed 
their origin to St Paul. Two pairs of letters, which if they are not the work of St Paul, 
certainly proceed from his school, supply further materials for the history of the Churches of 
Asia during the years that followed. (1) Colossians, Ephesians. The letter to Colossae deals 
chiefly with the conditions of the Church in that Phrygian city and other Churches in the 
Lycus valley. But Ephesians, as is generally recognized, was a circular letter intended for the 
cities of Asia generally 5 — a Pauline precursor in this respect of St John's Apocalypse — and it 
illumines the general situation in Asia about A.D. 60. From this point of view it is interesting 
to note the repeated reference in this Epistle to a charismatic ministry (Eph. 2:20, 4:11 f.); the 
stress laid on the reconciliation of the Jew and Gentile in Christ (2:11 ff.); the conception of 
the ecclesia as an ideal unity (4:1 ff.); the conception of the Christian life as bound up with 
the risen and ascended life of the Lord, and working itself out into a life of actual 
participation in His glory (2:6 ff.) — ideas which reappear in the Apocalypse of John. (2) 1,2 
Timothy. According to 1 Timothy, St Paul, after his release from the Roman captivity of Acts 
28:30, visited Ephesus again. He found that the fears which he had expressed in the address at 
Miletus were already realized in part. Unwholesome speculations, probably of Jewish origin 1 , 
occupied the attention of the Ephesian Church, to the neglect of practical Christianity. Other 
evils were rife in the Christian society, such as eagerness for office, unseemly disputes in the 
Church assemblies, gossip and slander if not worse sins among the women, even those who 

1 His departure was perhaps slightly hastened in consequence of the riot: but he had not intended to 
stay beyond the Pentecost of 55 (1 Cor. 16:8). 

2 Acts 20:17 ff.; on 20:28, see Hort, Ecclesia, p. 99 f. 
3 Cf. 14:23. 

4 Cf. 1 Cor. 16:19 at eKKAnaiai tfjc, Aoiac;. 

5 On this see Westcott-Hort 2 , Notes on select readings, p. 123 ff. 

1 Hort, Judaistic Christianity, p. 131 ff. 



as widows were pensioners and servants of the Church. There were Christians who attempted 
to make a gain of their religion, and others of the wealthier class who prided themselves on 
their wealth, and needed to be urged to share it with their poorer brethren. The whole picture 
is far from hopeful, and in the Second Epistle it becomes depressing. All Asia had turned 
away from its father in the faith (1:15) — an exaggeration, it may be, but one which suggests 
at least an anti-Pauline movement in the churches of the province; two of the ringleaders — 
Phygellus and Hermogenes — are mentioned by name; a certain Onesiphorus is warmly 
commended, as if he were almost a solitary exception to the general apostasy. St Paul 
despatched to Ephesus (4:12) one of his few remaining friends, Tychicus of Asia , perhaps in 
the hope that a native of the province might succeed in recalling Asia to its allegiance. So the 
curtain falls upon the Apostle's relations with the Asian Churches. 

6. It was probably after the death of St Paul that St Peter wrote his circular letter to the 
Churches of Asia Minor . The letter makes no special reference to the affairs of the province 
of Asia, but its account of the condition of Christians in Asia Minor must be taken to apply to 
provincial Asia, which was one of the four provinces addressed 4 . In the first place it is 
remarkable that while St Paul himself is not mentioned, the Apostle of the Circumcision not 
only associates himself in this letter with two of St Paul's companions, Silvanus and Mark 
(4:12 f.), but makes considerable use of St Paul's Epistles, and among them of the encyclical 
Ilpoq 'Ecpecuouq. The fact has been used as an indication of date, but it may serve also to shew 
the delicate care with which St Peter endeavours to maintain the continuity of Christian 
teaching in churches which had been to some extent estranged from their founder, and 
without such an intimation might have been led to regard Peter in the light of a rival to whom 
they were invited to transfer their allegiance. But for our purpose it is more important to take 
note of the relations which existed at the time between the Christian communities and their 
pagan neighbours. Christians were spoken against as evil-doers (2:12); their reasons were 
demanded with a rudeness which called for the exercise of meekness (3:15); there was always 
a chance that any one of them might be called to suffer as a Christian; already they had been 
tried by fire, and were learning to bear their share in the sufferings of Christ (4:12 ff.). Yet 
the persecution was as yet unofficial. The Apostle presses on the Churches the duty of 
absolute loyalty to the Emperor and the Proconsul (2:13 ff.). Rome, indeed, is already 
'Babylon' (5:13), but Nero, if he is still living, exercises a power which is of God, and while 
God is alone to be feared, the Emperor must be held in honour (2:17). The troubles of the 
Asian Christians came as yet from their neighbours rather than from the State; their refusal to 
share in the revelries and impurities of heathenism brought upon them the illwill and abuse 
and, as far as the civil power permitted, the maltreatment of relatives or fellowcitizens (4:3 
ff.). The trial fell with especial weight upon Christian slaves, who had no protection against 

2 Acts 20:4 'Aoiocvoi 5e Tuxikoc, veal Tpocpiuoc;. Cf. Eph. 6:21. 

3 3 See St Mark 2 , p. 22. 

4 Not however the first province to receive the letter, which, to judge from the order of the names, 
entered Asia Minor by way of the Euxine, possibly at Sinope; cf. Hort, First Ep. of St Peter, pp. 17, 176 
ff. 



the cruelty of pagan masters, and who formed a large proportion of the early Christian 
societies. 

7. In the Apocalypse of John the field is narrowed again to Proconsular Asia. The opening 
chapters of the book take the reader on tour through a great part of the Province; he 
accompanies the bearer of the Apocalyptic circular from Ephesus to Smyrna, and thence 
passes inland to Mysian Pergamum, Lydian Thyatira, Sardis, and Philadelphia, and Phrygian 
Laodicea. Each of the seven cities had its Christian society, and in some cases at least this 
society was associated with neighbouring churches to which it would transmit the 
Apocalypse or a copy. Thus Pergamum was within easy reach of Adramyttium and Troas 
(Acts 20:5 ff., 2 Cor. 2:12), Laodicea of Hierapolis and Colossae (Col. 2:1, 4:13), and 
Ephesus itself of Miletus, Magnesia and Tralles; so that the route indicated secured the 
distribution of St John's encyclical among all the Christian brotherhoods in Asia 1 . 

St John, like St Peter, makes no mention of St Paul. The founder of the Asian Churches 
seems to have disappeared altogether from their field of sight. If we are to believe a 
considerable school of modern critics, the Apocalypse not only ignores St Paul, but bitterly 
and repeatedly attacks those who still claimed to follow his teaching. In the opinion of these 
scholars the Nicolaitans of c. 2. are the Pauline Christians of the age of St John . It is possible 
that this remarkable theory holds an element of truth. The advocates of laxity may have 
sheltered themselves under the great authority of St Paul, quoting detached sentences from 
his epistles in support of their tenets; they may have represented the role of the Apostle of 
the Uncircumcision as that of a deliverer of Gentile Christendom from the yoke which the 
older Apostles and the mother Church had sought to impose by the decree of A.D. 49; it is 
even barely possible that behind the enigmatic name which they bore there may lie some 
reference to the spiritual victories won by the man whom they claimed as the author of their 
policy. Against pseudo-Paulinists such as these John takes his stand, as St Paul himself would 
certainly have done; but against Paul 4 or his teaching there is not a word. No doubt it is 
strange that so great a figure as that of St Paul should have been forgotten or eclipsed in the 
country which had been the earliest and principal scene of his evangelistic work. But account 
must be taken of several circumstances. More than a generation had passed away since his 
residence at Ephesus, and the other Asian cities had never seen him in the flesh 1 , or had 
known him only as an itinerant evangelist 2 . The rapid movements of life which played over 

1 1 See above, c. 5. 

2 See the commentary on c. 2:13. 

3 E.g. 1 Cor. 10:19 tv ouv cprjui; on dScoAoBurov tv eariv; ib. 23 navxa e^eaxiv. Tit. 1:15 ndvra 
vcaGapa toTc, vcaBapou;. That the Apostle's words were wrested after this manner we know from Rom. 
3:8; cf. 2 Pet. 3:16. 

4 On the slight said to be intended in 21:14, see comm. ad loc. 
1 Cf. Col. 2:1. 



2 See p. 64. 



the surface of Ionian civilization in the years between the beginning of Nero's reign and the 
end of Domitian's; the transit over Asia of many of the greater 'lights' of the Church on their 
way from Palestine westwards, and the settlement of some of them in the province^ ; the 
presence in Asia of men who had known the Lord in the days of His flesh or had conversed 
with those who knew Him 4 — these things all tended to wipe out the memory of St Paul from 
the minds of the Asian Christians. John himself as the STUGTrjOioq, whether we regard him as 
the Apostle or the Elder, may well have excited throughout the province a sentiment of 
veneration such as had never been felt for the evccpooua 5 of the Apostolic body. It is not 
surprising that St John is seen to fill and more than fill the place once occupied by St Paul, or 
that so few traces are left of the great Apostle's work in the Churches of Asia when they 
emerge to sight again at the end of the first century. 

8. That Christianity in Asia was, in the time of the Apocalyptist, a force with which 
paganism had to reckon is evident from the new attitude which its enemies were beginning to 
assume towards it — a point to which we shall presently recur. In the larger cities the 
Christians probably formed an appreciable fraction of the population; Ignatius, some fifteen 
or twenty years after the date of the Apocalypse, can speak of the TroAuTrArjGsia of the 
Ephesian Church 6 . Asia Minor was destined to become the stronghold of Christianity, and in 
no other province of the Empire was the faith so widely disseminated or represented by so 
many societies 1 as in the province of Asia. Nevertheless, Asian Christianity, as represented 
by St John in the Apocalypse, does not create a wholly satisfactory impression. The Churches 
pass before us, and each is separately reviewed, with varying judgements. If good work is 
being done at Ephesus, it is not the work of the first days (2:4 f.). At Pergamum and Thyatira 
there is much to be commended, but also something to be censured; in each of these 
Churches there is a 'Nicolaitan' circle, and at Thyatira its ends are promoted by a local 
prophetess who is tolerated by the Church (2:15, 2:20). At Sardis Christianity is in danger of 
becoming an empty profession (3:1); at Laodicea, the self-satisfaction of commercial 
prosperity is eating out the heart of Christian humility and love (3:15 ff.). Only Smyrna and 
Philadelphia deserve unmixed praise, and in each case it has been earned under the discipline 
of suffering (2:9 ff., 3:10). Only at Philadelphia do we seem to hear of progress; before this 
Church an open door had been set in the great trade-route which connected the town with the 

3 Polycrates ap. Eus. H.E. 3:31 veal yap vcai vcara zr\v 'Aofav \ieydXa oroixeia vc£vco{p.r]Tai, ... <5{Aitutov 
tcov ScoSevca dnoaToAcov oc, K£Ko{p.nrai ev 'IepomoAei vcai 5uo BuyotTepec; avzov YeY1P aKU ^ ai napGevoi 
veal r\ ezepa avzov 9uyai:fip ev ayiw irveuucm noXizevoay.evr\ ev 'Ecpeow avanavezav ezi 5e veal 
'Icoavvric, ... 

4 /fa. 3:39. 

5 lCor. 15:8. 

6 Ign. Eph. 1:3, cf. Lightfoot's note ad loc. 

1 Cf. A. Harnack, Die Mission u. Ausbreitung d. Christentums, p. 461: "Kleinasien ... ist das christliche 
Land vcai:' e^oxnv in vorkonstantinischer Zeit gewesen"; ib. p. 484: "Die Provinz Asien ist ... die 
christliche Hauptprovinz in Kleinasien geworden." (E. Tr., pp. 326, 364.) 



highlands of Phrygia, and some attempt had perhaps been made to take advantage of it for 
missionary work 2 . 

Yet as a whole the Asian Church as seen in the Apocalypse is still holding its own; the 
notes of faith, love, service, perseverance are to be found everywhere except at Laodicea, and 
to Laodicea itself a locus poenitentiae is still afforded. The Nicolaitan party has not as yet 
made great progress; at Ephesus its practices are regarded by the great body of the Church 
with detestation (2:6 \xioeiq za epya toov NiKoAavcoov); at Pergamum it seems to be a small 
minority (2:15 Kai ov Kpazovvzaq kzX.); at Thyatira the Nicolaitan prophetess is merely 
suffered (2:20 dcpdq). As for Judaism, the purity of the faith was no longer in danger from 
that cause; the open and bitter antagonism of the Synagogue had opened the eyes of the 
Christians, and worked for the good of the Church. 

9. The Nicolaitan minority calls for separate consideration. As represented by the 
Apocalyptist, the party — for it was still perhaps a party rather than a sect — taught Christians 
(zoix; euouq bovXovq) to commit fornication and to eat food offered in sacrifice to idols (2:14, 
2:20); it did the work of Balaam, whose counsels brought on Israel the disaster of Baal-peor; 
the prophetess who pushed its claims at Thyatira was a second Jezebel, pressing upon the 
people of God the immoralities of a heathen society. It may be assumed that the Nicolaitans 
themselves disclaimed any immoral object. Their purpose, it has been pleaded, was "to effect 
a reasonable compromise with the established usages of Graeco-Roman society"; they taught 
that Christians ought to remain members of the pagan clubs 1 , and that they might do so 
without disloyalty to their faith. Such a course involved nothing worse than the abandonment 
of an obsolete decree. The Jerusalem decree had been issued at the first beginning of Gentile 
Christianity; it had been circulated by St Paul in Pamphylia and Lycaonia (Acts 16:4), and 
doubtless had reached Ephesus. But St Paul himself had permitted at Corinth some 
modification of the ban against d5ooA69uTQC, recognizing the liberty of Christians to partake 
without question of meat which was sold in the markets or set before them at a friend's table, 
while he insisted that charity to weaker brethren should preclude them from eating an 
d5ooA69uTOV which had been declared to be such or from taking part in a banquet held in a 
pagan temple (1 Cor. 8:10, 10:25 ff.). It may be presumed that a similar compromise had 
been reached at Ephesus, and throughout the Pauline Churches. But the minority was 
dissatisfied. The existing rule excluded members of the Church not only from the public 
festivals which were the pride of the Ionian cities , but from the private clubs which 
connected their common meals with sacrificial rites, and met in buildings dedicated to a 
pagan deity. Those who desired to participate in gatherings of the latter kind might have had 
much to urge in their defence; it was only by such wise concessions that Christianity could 
hope to leaven the life of these Greek cities; to stand aloof from all social reunions was to 
incur suspicion and dislike, and such conduct would end in a general uprising against the 
Church, perhaps in its suppression throughout Asia. These arguments might have been used 

2 See Ramsay, Letters, p. 404 f. 

1 Ramsay, Letters, pp. 299, 335 ff., 346. 

2 For the Ephesian festivals see Hicks, Ephesus, p. 79 f. 



by the party with more or less of sincerity, but they did not succeed in deceiving the Seer of 
the Apocalypse. He saw in the Nicolaitan proposals not the mere abandonment of a primitive 
Church order, not only the adoption of a weak concordat with the pagan society by which the 
Church was environed, but an indirect attack upon the sanctities of the Christian life. The 
Jerusalem conference had in its decree brought into juxtaposition the eating of d5ooA.69uTa 
and indulgence in sexual impurity 1 (Acts 15:20, 15:27), and John had not lived in a Greek 
city without becoming aware that the two things were in fact closely bound up together. 
Pagan festivities were too often occasions of immoralities from which Gentile converts had 
been rescued with the greatest difficulty. If words meant anything to the writer of the 
Apocalypse, he regarded the question raised by the Nicolaitans as vital, and the danger as 
imminent. From participation in a pagan guild-feast to licentiousness was but a step; yet the 
guilds were bound up with the life of the cities, and to repudiate them was a serious matter 
for Christians who were engaged in the local trades . When even Christian prophecy, in the 
person of the Thyatiran Jezebel, was advocating Nicolaitan principles, it was time for the 
prophet of the Apocalypse to speak with no uncertain voice; and his words (2:22 f.) are not 
more severe than the occasion demanded. 

10. The Nicolaitan controversy raises the whole question of the relation of Christianity in 
Asia to Paganism at the moment when St John wrote. In no part of the Empire was paganism 
more strenuous or resourceful, and in none, so far as we can judge, was the conflict between 
the old religion and the new so nearly brought to a head. At Ephesus in 54-5 the cry was 
already raised of Christ or Artemis, and the city of the Artemision had been lashed to a fine 
fury by the prospect of their great goddess, the worship of Asia and the Empire, being 
abandoned at the bidding of a Jew. What Artemis was to Ephesus, such was Asklepios to 
Pergamum; indeed, each of the cities had its local cult of one or more deities, Hellenic in 
name, but more or less Asiatic in origin and character. These cults were intimately connected 
with the interests of the local tradesmen and artizans 1 , as well as of the municipalities and of 
those in authority; anyone who attacked the religion of an Asian city brought upon himself 
the illwill of the whole population. The Jews from the time of the Seleucids had been free to 
follow their own faith and even to make proselytes where they could, and it may have been 
their policy to preserve the status quo, by shutting their eyes to much that their consciences 
disapproved. But the new religion was content with nothing less than an active crusade 
against idolatry 2 ; if St Paul and his friends were not tepoauAoi, they were scarcely free, as the 
grammateus of Ephesus maintained, from the charge of speaking ill of the local deity; 
whatever Alexander the Jew may have had to say in his defence (Acts 19:38), the Christian 



^opveucou, Tiopveioc (Apoc. 2:14, 2:20 f.) cannot be interpreted otherwise without doing violence to 
the plain meaning of the words, nor can the language used in 2:6, 2:23 be justified if the Nicolaitan 
surrender was merely a well-meant attempt to live at peace with pagan neighbours. 

2 On this point see Ramsay, Letters, p. 352. He is speaking of Thyatira, where "Jezebel" was at work. 

x Cf. Acts 19:23, 19:25, 19:27. 

2 See Westcott, Epp. of St John, p. 264, and cf. Acts 19:26. 



Apostle could scarcely have urged this plea. What happened at Ephesus in St Paul's time 
must have happened, mutatis mutandis, in all Asian cities where Christianity gained an 
entrance. Everywhere in Asia it found itself opposed to a religious system which was deeply 
rooted in the affections and supported by the interests of the citizens, and which entered into 
every department of social and commercial life. Sooner or later an open conflict was 
inevitable. When the Apocalypse was written the conflict had begun all along the line. 

7. Antichrist in the Province of Asia during the First 

Century 

1. The conflict which in the days of the Apocalyptist lay before the Christians of Asia was 
more than an encounter with the prejudices or the interests of their fellow-townsmen, due to 
an attempt to substitute a new religion for a long-established cult. Two empires 1 were about 
to meet in mortal combat: the Kingdom of God represented by the Church, the World-power 
represented by Rome. As the struggle revealed itself to the eyes of the Seer, it was a war of 
the Christ with the Antichrist. 

Within the limits of the New Testament, the word 'Antichrist' occurs only in the Epistles of 
St John; cf. 1 Jo. 2:18 kocBcoc. r\Kovaaze ozi 'Avuxpicnroc, epxezai, kou vuv dvuxpicnroi iraAAoi 
Yeyovaow; ib. 22 outoc. eaziv 6 dvuxpioToc, 6 dpvouuevoc. tov nazepa kou tov uiov; 4:3 touto [sc. 
nav irveuua o un. ouoAoyeT tov 'Ir|ooOv] eaziv to tou dvTixpicrrou, 8 dvcnKociTe Sti epxetai, kou vuv ev 
Tto k6o\ux> eaziv x\or\; 2 Jo. 7 outoc; [sc. 6 \ir\ opoAoycov 'Ir|oouv XpiaTov epxopevov ev aapxi] eazlv 6 
TiAdvoc. kou 6 dvTixpiOTOC. Here the expected coming of Antichrist is represented as finding a 
fulfilment in the docetic views of the person of Christ which were prevalent in St John's time, and 1 
Jo. 4:3 is accordingly quoted against the docetic schools of the second century by Polycarp (Phil. 7) 
and Irenaeus (3:16. 3:6, 3:8). Irenaeus, however, uses the name 'Antichrist' in connexion with 
eschatological speculations based on 2 Thess. 2. (Iren. 3:7. 1, 5:25. 1) and on the Apocalypse (Iren. 
5:26. 1 ff.), and from Irenaeus this use of the word descended to Hippolytus, whose tract Ilepi tou 
ocoTfjpoc, rjuwv 'Ir|oou Xpiarou xai nepi tou dvTixpurrou is in our hands. 

2.. It is remarkable that a word so "characteristic of the School of St John 1 " does not 
appear in the Apocalypse, where it might have served the writer's purpose in more than one 
passage. That the conception of a personal Antichrist existed among the Christians of Asia in 
the first century is certain from 1 John 2:18. Doubtless they had 'heard' it from the prophets, 
and the prophets had inherited the idea if not the word from the Synagogue. Whether the 
germ of the idea is to be found with Gunkel in the Babylonian myth of Marduk and Tiamat, 
or in Daniel's presentation of Antiochus Epiphanes", Jewish apocalypses of the first century 
shew that the Messianic hope of the time rested on a dark background of forebodings aroused 
by the expectation of an anti-Messiah . A corresponding development of the doctrine of 
Antichrist is to be found in Christian circles during the Apostolic age. 

The locus classicus in the Epistles is 2 Thess. 2:3 ff. Here the final antagonist of the Christ is 
described as 6 dvBpcoTioc; Tfjq dvopiocc. or 6 dvouoc, 6 dvuKevuevoc, xai unepaipouevoc, enl Tidvra 



1 The expression is borrowed from Bp Westcott's great Essay in fpp. of St John, p. 250 ff. 
^estcott, Epp. of St John, p. 70. 
2 Cf. Dan. 11:36. 



3 Cf. Apoc. Baruch 35. ff. Asc. of Isaiah 4, 4 Esdr. 5 ff. 



Aeyouevov Qeov r\ oe$ao\ia. 4 . His napouofa stands in strong contrast with that of the Christ; it is koct' 
svspyeiocv tou aazava, not tou Qeov; it is ev naor\ Suvduei veal or)uefoic, veal repaai 4>eu5ouc;, not of 
truth. But his doom is sure; the Christ will prevail; the 'Lawless One' is destined to perish (6 vnoc, zf\c, 
dncoAefac;) at the Coming of the Lord (ov 6 vcupioc, 'Irjoouc, dveAeT too ttveuucxti tou otouoctoc, ocutou 5 
veal Karapyrioei rfj ETUcpaveia Tfjc, Tiapouofac, ocutou). The revelation of this person (for such he 
certainly seems to be) is delayed by some restraining force (to koct£XO v > 6 Korrix^v), the nature of 
which had apparently been explained by the Apostle when he was at Thessalonica (to koctsxov 
oi'SocTe), though for some good reason he is unwilling to commit it to writing. Meanwhile, the 
principle of dvoufoc is already at work. 

Assuming that 2 Thess. is a genuine work of St Paul, it is one of his earlier Epistles, and may 
be placed in the last years of Claudius (48-49, Harnack; 53, Zahn). '0 KOtTex^v is perhaps the reigning 
Emperor, and to Kazexov his policy. As for the dvouoc,, the conception is based partly on the O.T., 
and partly it is suggested by the memory of the late Emperor Gaius, and his mad attempt to set up a 
statue of himself in the Temple at Jerusalem. When Claudius was gone, a new Emperor might return 
to Caligula's folly or surpass it, and prove himself a very Antichrist. But there is nothing in the 
Apostle's words which compels the belief that Nero was in his thoughts, or even that he consciously 
connected the Antichrist with a future Emperor. All that he definitely foretells is the advent of a great 
antichristian power after the removal of the existing bar, and before the second Advent of the Lord. 

An earlier Christian apocalypse, based on the teaching of Christ and now embodied in the 
Synoptic Gospels (Mc. 13.=Mt. 24.=Lc. 21.), may have been already in circulation when 2 Thess. was 
written. It speaks of the 'Abomination of Desolation' "standing (eoTrjKOTOc) where he ought not" (Mc.) 
or "standing (ecrroc,) in a holy place" (Mt.) 1 . St Luke substitutes for this the paraphrase, "When ye see 
Jerusalem compassed with armies, then know that her desolation is at hand," i.e., writing after the fall 
of the city, he interprets the prophecy as fulfilled in the investment of Jerusalem by Titus. But 
whatever may be intended by the (35eAuyua xfjc; epr|ucoaecoc;, it is difficult to overlook the general 
resemblance between St Mark's eoTnKOTOt otiou ou 5eT=ev totiw dyiop (Mt.), and St Paul's coerce ocutov 
dc, tov vocov tou Qeov KocBioai. The (35eAuyua had been almost realized under Caligula, and the 
Apostle looked forward to its full realization, perhaps in the near future; to St Luke, who outlived St 
Paul, the day seemed to have come when the city was invested by the Roman general. 

3.. In the Apocalypse another stage is reached. Assuming that the book in its present form 
belongs, as Irenaeus states, to the end of Domitian's reign, the follies of Caligula, the 
atrocities of Nero, and the victory of Titus belong to the past; a quarter of a century separates 
the fall of Jerusalem from the vision of Patmos. New developments call for new conceptions 
of the antichristian power, and to St John, guided by his recollections of the Book of Daniel, 
it assumes the form of a Wild Beast. Two Wild Beasts are mentioned in c. 13., but the second 
does not retain the name; he reappears in a later chapter as the False Prophet; from c. 13:11 
the first Wild Beast, whose prophet he is, receives the title to 9r|ptov to the exclusion of his 
subordinate, and if we may use a word which the writer of the Apocalypse perhaps 
intentionally lays aside, this first Wild Beast is the Antichrist of St John's vision. To him 
belongs the mystic number 666; it is he who like St Paul's avoiaoc; 1 is worshipped by the 



4 Cf. Dan. I.e. 

5 Cf. Isa. 11:4, a passage which the Targum applies to Armillus. 

1 Mt. adds, to pnBev 5id AavuqA tou npo(pf|TOU. Cf. Dan. 9:27, 11:24, 12:11. 

2 Both (35eAuypa and eprjuouv, occur in the Apocalypse, but in reference not to Jerusalem but to 
Babylon (17:4 f., 18:16, 18:19). 

1 Both descriptions rest ultimately on Daniel 7:8, 11:36. 



world, and sets his mark on his worshippers; it is on him that the new Babylon reposes; it is 
he who is at last seized and cast with his prophet into the lake of fire. In one important 
particular, however, St John has made an advance upon St Paul. The Apocalyptic Beast 
vanishes before the final parousia; a long interval appears to intervene between his 
disappearance and the end, during which the forces of evil muster round Satan himself, who 
is thus the ultimate antagonist of Christ and of the Church. 

4. Who or what is the Beast of the Apocalypse? Sometimes he seems to be regarded as 
personal (e.g. 17:8, 17:11); at other times we appear to be dealing with an impersonal 
abstraction (13:1 ff., 17:3, 17:7 f.). The same phenomenon has been observed in the Synoptic 
apocalypse and in St Paul's prophecy of the Man of Sin, and the obvious explanation is that 
in each case the writer means to represent a principle which finds its illustration and works 
itself out in individuals. If the line of interpretation adopted in the present commentary be 
accepted, the Apocalypse refers in terms which are necessarily obscure to Nero and Domitian 
as successive embodiments of the Beast; the Beast itself is properly the hostile World-power 
which was identified with the Roman Empire, and personified in the first two persecuting 
Emperors. 

"Two Empires, two social organizations, designed to embrace the whole world, started 
together in the first century. ... In principle, in mode of action, in sanctions, in scope, in 
history they offer an absolute contrast. . . . The history of the Roman Empire is from the first 
the history of a decline and fall ... the history of the Christian Empire is from the first the 
history of a victorious progress ." The antithesis which is set forth in these eloquent words 
may not have been observed at first; it does not appear in our Lord's attitude towards the 
Roman rule in Judaea, or in the teaching of St Paul upon the duty of Christians towards civil 
rulers, or even in St Paul's prophecy, where the Empire and the Emperor are viewed in the 
light of a protecting rather than a hostile force. St Peter's Epistle is probably later than the 
outbreak of the Neronian persecution, but it reinforces St Paul's appeal for loyalty. There was 
obviously no ground for the charge of disloyalty which the Jews brought against our Lord 
before Pilate (Jo. 19:12), and against Paul and Silas before the Thessalonian politarchs (Acts 
17:5 ff.). It was not on the side of the Church that the quarrel began 1 ; in all probability it 
would never have begun had not Rome provoked it by aggressive measures which the Church 
could not but resent. 

5. Nero opened hostilities in 64, initiating a policy of persecution which was not formally 
abandoned during the rest of the century. The circumstances are thus described by Tacitus 2 
and Suetonius: 

Tac. Ann. 15:44 non ope humana, non largitionibus principis aut deum placamentis decedebat 
infamia, quirt iussum incendium crederetur, ergo abolendo rumori Nero subdidit reos, et 
quaesitissimis poenis affecit quos per fiagitia invisos vulgus Christianos appellabat. . . . igitur primum 



2 Westcott, Epp. of St John, p. 253. 

1 How little disposed the Church was to make difficulties on her part may be gathered (e.g.) from St 
Luke's readiness to use the title lefkaxoc, (Acts 25:21, 25:25). 

2 On the trustworthiness of Tacitus see Lightfoot, Ignatius, 1. pp. 9 f., 725. 



correpti qui fatebantur 3 , deinde indicio eorum multitudo ingens, hand perinde in crimine incendii 
quam odio humani generis coniuncti (corr. convicti) sunt, et pereuntibus addita ludibria, ut ferarum 
tergis contecti laniatu canum interirent, aut crucibus affixi, ant flammandi, atque ubi defecisset dies in 
usum nocturni luminis urerentur. hortos suos ei spectaculo Nero obtulerat et circense ludicrum edebat, 
habitu aurigae permixtus plebi vel curriculo insistens. unde quamquam adversus sontes et novissima 
exempla meritos miseratio oriebatur, tamquam non utilitate publica sed in saevitiam unius 
absumerentur." Suet. Nero 16 "multa sub eo et animadversa severe et coercita ... afflicti suppliciis 
Christiani, genus hominum superstitionis novae ac maleficae." 

It is evident that Tacitus, who certainly holds no brief for the Christian faith, represents 
Nero as the real author of the outrage. It took the form of a police measure, as Suetonius says, 
but in the first instance it was simply a device for screening his own infamy. Christians 
already had a bad name with the Roman populace, but no attack would have been made upon 
their lives had not Nero sacrificed them to save himself. When he proceeded to offer the use 
of the Vatican Gardens for the executions and to mix with the spectators, even the Roman 
mob recognized the brutality (saevitiam) of his conduct. 




NERO. 

From a bust in the British Museum. 



6. Even if Nero had desired to abandon the policy of persecution, it would have been 
difficult for him to do so. The words of Suetonius suggest that notwithstanding the reaction 
brought about by the Emperor's callousness, repressive measures continued in force. Severus 
Sulpicius, who wrote in the fourth century, may be confusing later times with those of Nero 
when he writes (chron. 2:29) in reference to the latter: "post etiam datis legibus religio 
vetabatur, palamque edictis propositis Christianum esse non licebat 1 ," but he is certainly right 

3 Either their Christian Faith or their guilt as incendiaries. 

1 So Ramsay, Church in the Roman Empire, p. 244; but see Lightfoot, Ignatius, 1. p. 10 f.; Sanday, in 
Exp. 4. 7., p. 408. 



in adding with regard to the atrocities of 64, "hoc initio in Christianos saeviri coeptum"; and, 
as Lightfoot points out, when once persecution had begun the Roman Jews, with Poppaea 
Sabina at their back, would scarcely have been content to let it cease altogether. The 
martyrdoms of St Peter and St Paul are connected with Nero by Tertullian (scorp. 15) and 
Origen (ap. Eus. H. E. 3:1), and those Apostles were but the leaders of a great army of 
martyrs . The horrors of that first onslaught on the Roman Christians must have made a 
lasting impression on the Churches throughout the Empire; and the man who had exhausted 
every form of cruelty in his sudden attack upon an innocent community and had revelled in 
the agonies of his victims may well have become among Christians everywhere the symbol of 
brute force triumphing over righteousness and truth, of the World-power standing in direct 
antithesis to the Kingdom of God — in a word, of Antichrist, or to use St John's image, of the 
Beast. 

7. So strong was the impression made by the personality of Nero upon the Roman world 
that after his violent death in 68 there were many who believed or professed to believe that he 
was still alive. While some of his friends year after year strewed his tomb with the flowers of 
spring and summer, others issued edicts in his name and professed that he would shortly 
return to the confusion of his enemies 1 . More than one pretender claimed to be a Nero 
returned from his wanderings, or even restored to life . There were those who whispered that 
the great Emperor was hiding in Parthia, and would some day cross the borders at the head of 
a Parthian host. The Christian prophet would not, of course, give credit to these stories, but 
they served to supply some of the features of his symbolism. The Beast is represented as 
simulating the Resurrection and Return of the Christ; his deadly wound has been healed 
(13:3); he is coming again . Nero is doubly an Antichrist; the historical Nero persecuted the 
Church, the Nero of popular myth caricatured 4 the faith. The legend, indeed, was not without 
a counterpart of historical fact. When the Apocalypse was written, Nero had in truth returned 
in the person of Domitian (17:11). 

8. The brief reigns of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius are of no interest to the student of the 
struggle between the Empire and the Church and may be left out of his reckoning, as St John 
leaves them out in Apoc. 17:10, where Vespasian follows immediately after Nero. With 
Vespasian the Flavian house 5 enters on a spell of power which lasted for more than a quarter 

2 Cf. Clem. 1 Cor. 6 jtoAu TiAfjBoc, ekAsktcov oravec, ttoAAocic, ociidaic, veal |3aodvoic, 5id <Jn.Aoc, naBovTec, 
UTroSeiyua kccAAiotov eyevovzo uuTv. 

^uet. Nero 57, cf. Lightfoot, Clement, 2. p. 511. 

2 Cf. Renan, L'Antechrist, pp. 317 ff., 351 ff. 

3 Apoc. 17:8 Tidpeorai. Cf. 2 Thess. 2:9 ou eozlv r\ napouofa koct' evepyeiav zov aazava. 

4 The dvuxpioToc, is not a mere dvuSiKoc, or dvTivceiuevoc;, but an adversary who consciously or not 
simulates the character of the Christ. Compare dvuKocioap (representative of the Emperor), a word 
which passed into Aramaic (Dalman, Worterbuch, s.v.). 



5 Vespasian 69-79, Titus 79-81, Domitian 81-96. 



of a century. Its policy, in the belief of Professor Ramsay, was strongly anti-Christian. 
Attention is called to a passage in Severus Sulpicius, probably derived from the lost Histories 
of Tacitus 6 , in which the chronicler describing a council of war held after the fall of 
Jerusalem says (2:30): "alii et Titus ipse evertendum in primis templum censebant quo 
plenius Judaeorum et Christianorum religio tollatur . . . Christianos ex Judaeis extitisse; radice 
sublata stirpem facile perituram." This, if trustworthy, assigns a reason for a Flavian policy 
adverse to the Church, and the hint drops by Hilary (c. Avian. 3) that Vespasian was among 
the Imperial persecutors makes in the same direction 1 . But neither statement carries us far. It 
is only when we reach the third and last of the Flavian Emperors that there is indubitable 
evidence of a revival on a large scale of Nero's attitude towards the Christians. 

Lightfoot has collected a catena of passages which justify the belief that Domitian was the 
second great persecutor . One reference to his persecuting policy is contemporary: Clement 
of Rome speaks of zaq ocicpviSiouc, veal knaXXr\kovq yevoyLsvaq r|uw auucpopdq veal 
itepiitTCoaeiq — words which, as Lightfoot shews, accurately describe the capricious and 
reiterated attacks which distinguished this Emperor's policy in reference to the Church . It is 
perhaps due to the feline stealthiness and rapidity with which Domitian dealt his blows that 
so few details remain. The names of two of his victims at Rome are preserved, and the facts 
are significant. T. Flavius Clemens, a cousin of the Emperor, had but just quitted the 
consulship, in which he had been Domitian' s colleague, when he was arrested and put to 
death; while his wife Domitilla, Domitian' s niece, was banished to one of the islands off the 
coast of Campania — Pontia or Pandataria — where political prisoners were detained. 
Suetonius 4 contents himself with saying that Flavius Clemens, whom he designates 
contemptissimae inertice, was put to death repente, ex tenuissima suspicione, but from Dio 
Cassius 5 we learn that the charge brought against both husband and wife was one of 'atheism' 
(dGsoTnroq); he adds: ucp' r|c. veal aKkoi eq za toov TouSaioov eQy\ E^OKeXkovzeq TioAAoi 
KaT£5iKda9naav, Kai oi uev aneQavov. Putting the data together, it is natural to infer that Fl. 
Clemens and his wife suffered for their Christian faith, and that they were by no means the 
only victims of Domitian' s hostility to 'Jewish' ways 6 . But this attack on the members of the 



6 Ramsay, Church in the R. Empire, pp. 253, 256. Cf. Lightfoot, Ignatius, 1. p. 15. 

1 As to objections to this statement of Hilary founded on the silence of Melito (Eus. H.E. 4:26) and a 
counter-statement of Tertullian (Apol. 5) see Lightfoot, op. cit. p. 16. 

2 St Clement, 1. p. 104. 

3 Op. cit. 1. p. 7f. 
4 Domitianus, 15. 

5 Hist. Rom. 67:14. 1 sq. The whole passage may be seen in Preuschen, Analecta p. 13 f. 

6 All Jews must have been severely tried by Vespasian's order that the half shekel payable to the 
support of the Temple at Jerusalem should be still collected and applied to the use of the Capitoline 
Jupiter. This order in the hands of Domitian became a pretext for harsh measures being directed 
against recusant Jews. (Suet. Dom. 2; see Lightfoot Ignatius 1. p. 12.) But it could not affect the 



Roman Church, which seems to have been limited to a few leaders of Roman society, does 
not fully explain the position which Domitian holds in Christian tradition among Imperial 
persecutors of the faith. It is not only from Rome that the evidence comes, but from Sardis, 
whose bishop Melito writes to the Emperor Antoninus (Eus. H. E. 4:26): uovoi rah/roov 
avanexoQevzeq vno tivoov (3aaKdvoov avGpumoov tov kocO' r|udq ev 5ia(3oAfj Kazaazf\aai 
Aoyov r\QeXr\aav Nepoov Kai Aousruxvoq). Nero's persecution of the Roman Church was 
notorious, but was Melito likely to have coupled Domitian with him as a persecutor if the 
latter Emperor' s actions had been limited to a few arrests and executions at Rome near the 
end of his reign? Is it not probable that the Asian Churches felt his hand, perhaps some years 
earlier? And do not the words suggest a cause for Domitian' s antichristian policy in Asia 
which is entirely in accord with the conditions described in the Apocalypse? 

9. It is known that Domitian went beyond his predecessor in asserting his own divinity: 
"cum procuratorum suorum nomine formalem dictaret epistulam sic coepit: Dominus et Deus 
noster hoc fieri iubet 1 ." The history of this extraordinary claim is instructive, and must be 
given here as briefly as may be; for fuller details reference may be made to G. Boissier, La 
religion romaine (Paris, 1900), 1. pp. 109-186; G. Wissowa, Religion u. Kultus der Romer 
(Munich, 1902), pp. 71-78, 280-289; V. Chapot, op. cit, p. 419 ff. 




DOMITIAN. 
From a Statue in Munich 
(after Dr. J. J. Bernoulli). 

As early as the second century before Christ a complimentary cult of the genius of Rome 
or the dea Roma had begun in the provinces; there was a templum urbis Romae at Smyrna in 
B.C. 195; a (3oou6q rfjq 'Poouriq occurs in 105; a priest of Rome is mentioned by name in a 



Emperor's relatives or other non-Jewish Christians; against these the charge was one of 'atheism' 
simply, i.e. of rejecting the religion of Rome. 

1 Suet. Domitian. 13. 



compact between Sardis and Ephesus about B.C. 98 . A new development of this cult sprang 
up with the rise of the Empire, when the majesty of Rome took a concrete form in the person 
of the princeps. After the apotheosis of Julius Caesar (29 B.C.) a temple of Dea Roma and 
Divus Julius was erected at Ephesus 1 . Augustus had no need to wait for an apotheosis; during 
his lifetime temples were erected under the dedication Qeaq 'Poouriq Kod Hefiaoxov Kaioapoq 2 . 
When the Pergamenes wished to build one in honour of Tiberius, the example of Augustus 
was quoted (Tac. ann. 4:37 "cum divus Augustus sibi atque urbi Romae templum apud 
Pergamum sisti non prohibuisset"). Both Augustus and Tiberius kept the new cult within 
limits; at Rome no temple was dedicated to either Emperor within his lifetime: Tiberius 
allowed only one Augusteum to be erected in his honour within the province of Asia, and 
refused to permit Spain to follow the example of the Asian cities. Gaius, who succeeded him, 
was a man of another and a weaker type; epileptic, often on the verge of insanity, incapable 
of self-control, he had in early life imbibed from Herod Agrippa a vicious taste for Oriental 
magnificence. The precedent sparingly allowed by his predecessors offered this prince a 
welcome opportunity of self-aggrandisement; as a god he could surround himself with more 
than royal display . Gaius carried his pretensions to a point at which they became at once 
ridiculous and dangerous; he removed the heads of famous statues and substituted his own: 
he attempted to erect a statue of himself in the Holy of holies at Jerusalem. The Alexandrian 
Jews were forced to admit the Emperor's image into their synagogues, and if the Church did 
not suffer, it was probably because she had as yet no buildings set apart for worship, and was 
not sufficiently powerful to attract attention. The "furious Caligula," as Gibbon rightly 
designates him, might have gone to even greater lengths, had not his reign been cut short by 
assassination (41). Claudius, if no better than Gaius, was saner, and during his reign there 
was no fresh attempt to force the Emperor- worship on the Jews, unless indeed something of 
this kind, in which the Roman Christians were also involved, is suggested by the well-known 
words of Suetonius 5 : "Iudaeos impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes Roma expulit." It is 
not clear why the Roman Jews or Jewish Christians should have given trouble on any other 
ground. Yet if the Imperial cult went on under Claudius, there is no evidence that it was 
encouraged by him. We read of a temple erected in honour of Claudius at Camelodunum in 
Britain, which was regarded as indicating that the Romans had come to stay and to rule 1 . 



2 Tac. ann. 4:56. See Wissowa, Religion u. Kultus der Romer, p. 281 ff. 
^io Cassius, 51:20. 

2 Dittenberger, Or. Gr. inscr. select. 2. p. 11. 

3 Wissowa, p. 284; Westcott, Epp. of St John, p. 274. 

4 Suet. C. Caligula 22, "admonitus et principum et regum se excessisse fastigium, divinam ex eo 
maiestatem asserete sibi coepit." 

5 Divus Claudius, 25. 

^ac. ann. 14:31, "quasi arx aeternae dominationis aspiciebatur." 



2 

After death Claudius received his apotheosis amidst shouts of ridicule which are voiced in 
the Apotheosis of Seneca. Nero, on the other hand, might easily have made good a claim of 
this kind. No Emperor on the whole made so deep an impression, a circumstance due to the 
dramatic power and consciousness of something approaching to genius which remained with 
him to the last; qualis artifex pereo! Quite early in his life in an Egyptian inscription he is 
called 6 dyocGoq Souuoov xfjq oivcouuevriq. But he was not tempted like his predecessors to 
imagine himself divine, preferring to gain credit for brilliant endowments of a human type. 
He shrank from the title of Divus and the erection of temples in his honour, because they 
seemed to forebode the approach of death, and Nero loved life better than a shadowy 
immortality . No such feelings held back Domitian from pressing his claims to Divine 
honours. He found a gloomy and perhaps a cynical pleasure in the shouts which greeted his 
arrival at the amphitheatre with Domitia; domino et dominae feliciter 4 . Unable to rouse 
enthusiasm or admiration, he could insist on being regarded as a god 5 . 

10. The province of Asia accepted with acclamation the new cult of Rome and the 
Emperor. For more than 200 years Rome had been mistress in Asia, and on the whole she had 
contributed to the prosperity of her great province; but the provincials had suffered from the 
extortions of greedy officials, and from the days of Augustus the principatus had been hailed 
by the Asian towns as their salvation 1 . Inscription after inscription testifies to the loyalty of 
the cities towards the Empire. At Ephesus, at Smyrna, at Pergamum, and indeed throughout 
the province the Church was confronted by an imperialism which was popular and patriotic, 
and bore the character of a religion. Nowhere was the Caesarcult more popular than in Asia . 
The Augusteum (l£(3aaT£iov), or Temple of Rome 3 and the Augusti, had long taken its place 
among the public buildings of the greater cities. Augustus, as we have seen, refused Divine 
honours at Rome, but permitted a temple to be dedicated to dea Roma and himself at 
Pergamum. The other Asian cities followed the precedent set by the old capital. In A.D. 26 



2 Suet. D. Claudius, 45 "in numerum deorum relatus." Cf. Dittenberger, Or. Gr. inscr. 2. p. 397, 6 Beoc, 
KAocuSioc;. 

3 Tac. ann. 15:74, "nam deum honor principi non ante habetur quam agere inter homines desierit." 

4 Suet. Domitian. 13. 

5 Cf. the form of oath quoted by Wissowa, p. 71: "per lovem et divom Augustum ... et genium 
imperatoris Caesaris Domitiani Augusti deosque penates." 

1 Ramsay, Letters, p. 114 f.; Chapot, La province Romaine proconsulaire d' Asie, p. 62 ff. Cf. an 
inscription of Halicarnassus cited by Zimmerman, Ephesos, p. 52 f., which describes Octavian as 

evepyezr\v uov dvBpumcov yevovt;, be, \ieyiazac, eAiuSac, ouk enXr\pix>oe uovov dAAd veal vnepefiaWev, 
&0(paAr]c, uev yap yf\ veal BdAaooa, TtoAeic, 5e dvBouoiv ev eipr\vr\ veal ouovofa veal evezr\pia. 

2 Mommsen, Provinces (E. Tr.), p. 345. 

3 In Asia the cult of Rome was older than the province itself; a temple was raised to Rome at Smyrna 
in B.C. 193 (Tac. Ann. 4:56). 



they vied with each other for the honour of building a temple to Tiberius, when Smyrna 
gained the coveted distinction over the head of Ephesus, on the ground that the latter already 
possessed the Artemision 4 . Ephesus, not to be outdone by her neighbour, erected an 
Augusteum, probably to Claudius, and thus acquired the title of vsooKopoq 5 of the Imperial 
worship. These local temples were not of merely local interest; their affairs were managed by 
the provincial league known as the Commune Asiae (to kowov xfjq 'Aa(aq), whose president 
was styled Asiarch, and perhaps also dpxvepeuq xov kowoO rfjq 'Aaiaq 6 . It belonged to the 
Asiarch to direct the worship of the Augusti throughout the province, and to preside at games 
which were held quinquennially in the cities where Augustea had been erected 7 . Such 
festivals are known to have been celebrated from time to time at five of the seven cities 
addressed in the Apocalypse, namely, at Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamum, Sardis, and 
Philadelphia 1 . 

A system such as this, it is obvious, supplied machinery which could at any time be used 
against the Church with fatal facility. To refuse worship to Artemis or Asklepios was to 
decline a local cult; to refuse it to the statue of the Emperor at a time when the whole city was 
taking part in festivities organized by the Commune, was to expose oneself to the charge of 
disloyalty both to the provincial authorities and to the Emperor. Our only wonder is that this 
charge had not been laid against the Christians of Asia in the time of Claudius or of Nero ; 
perhaps there is a trace of such an anti-Christian movement in the reference to the days when 
Antipas suffered at Pergamum , the earliest centre of the Caesar-worship, but of any general 
persecution under Nero there is no evidence 4 . Yet it is easy to understand that when 



4 Tac. ann. 4:55. 

5 M. Chapot (p. 450) gives a useful list of the towns of Asia which possessed the neocorate, with the 
reigns or dates when it was received. 

6 On these titles see Lightfoot, Ignatius, 3. p. 404 ff.; Chapot, pp. 454-482; Pauly-Wissowa, s. vv. 

7 Each of the cities had its local high priest of the Augustan cult, who seems also to have had the style 
of 'Asiarch,' though he was supreme only in the local Augusteum. See Lightfoot, p. 415; Hicks, p. 87. 

1 Even the calendar shewed traces of the new cult. "Cesar a son mois, son jour comme Aphrodite; 
I'epoque de sa venue au monde inaugura I'annee. Ce sont des commencements qui pre-parent le 
vrai culte" (Chapot, p. 394). 

2 This seems to follow not only from the silence of St Luke, but from St Paul's friendship with 
Asiarchs. 

3 It is significant that while Antipas was martyred at Pergamum, it was at Smyrna, the second centre 
of the Augustan cult, that trouble was imminent when St John wrote (2:10). 

4 Dr Hort indeed writes (First Ep. of St Peter, p. 2): "It is only likely that what was begun at Rome in 
connexion with the fire spread through the provinces till it culminated in the state of things implied 
in the Apocalypse." "The Apocalypse ... proves the existence of persecutions in Asia Minor, and 
implies that they were on a wide scale." But there is nothing to shew that the martyrs mentioned in 



Domitian's desire for Divine honours became known in Asia, the zealous provincials would 
resent more keenly than before the abstention of Christian citizens from the games instituted 
in honour of the Augusti, and the situation would become threatening. It is just this position 
of affairs which the Apocalypse represents; the Beast of whom Christians spoke with bated 
breath as 'number 666' had returned; already the markets were closed against buyers and 
sellers who did not bear his mark (13:17), and there were rumours in the air of an 
approaching massacre (ib. 15). For this the Apocalypse is, it is true, our only authority, and 
its witness is given in an enigmatic form which cannot always be interpreted with certainty; 
but the main features of its story are plain enough, and they accord with what is known of life 
in Asia during the first century, and of Domitian's general policy. 

11. With the Beast from the sea, the hostile World-power represented by Nero and 
Domitian, St John associates a Beast from the land, a power no less hostile to the Church, 
which has its origin and home in Asia itself. This second Beast allies itself with the first, 
especially in the matter of the worship of the Augusti; indeed the first Beast is represented as 
leaving the affairs of the Emperor-cult entirely in the hands of the second. The Beast from the 
land works miracles 1 in support of the new cult, calling down fire from heaven, and causing 
the statues of the Emperor to speak (13:13, 13:15); he is the 'false prophet' of the Imperial 
religion, and imposes on the credulity of the populace, whom he sets against the Christian 
recusants (ib. 12, 14 ff., 17, 19:20). By the second Beast Professor Ramsay understands "the 
Province of Asia in its double aspect of civil and religious administration, the Proconsul and 
the Commune"; in this commentary the Beast from the land is identified with the False 
Prophet, and regarded as the religious power represented by the Asiarch and the priesthood of 
the Asian temples of the Augusti; while in the aiqueia which he works we recognize the use 
of the magical arts for which Asia and Ephesus in particular were notorious. The magic 
formulae known as 'Ecpecua Ypduuorca 3 had a worldwide reputation, and one of the earliest 
conquests which the Gospel achieved at Ephesus was the destruction of costly books which 
contained them 4 . It is noteworthy that cpapuavria is named immediately after dSooAoAocTpdoc 
in the Epistle to the Galatians (5:20) 5 , while the Apocalypse (21:8, cf. 22:15) places 
(papuaKoi, the professors of magic, between itopvoi and dSooAoAcrcpcn. 



the Apocalypse, Antipas excepted, were Asiatics; the sufferings of the Roman Christians may have 
been in the writer's mind. 

1 Cf. 2Thess. 2:9 f. 

2 Letters, p. 97. 

3 Cf. Clem. Al. strom. 5:8. § 46 ra 'Ecpeoioc vcaAouuevoc ypduuocTa ev jtoAAoic, 5rj TroAuGpuAnra ovra. 
Plutarch symp. 7:5. 4 oi udyoi rove, Sociuoviijouevouc, vceAeuouoi rot 'Ecpeoia ypduuara npoc, aurouc, 
KaraAeyew veal ovoud^eiv. See Schurer, Gesch. 3 3. p. 296 f. 

4 Acts 19:19 f. 

5 See Lightfoot's note, and cf. Ign. Eph. 19, Philad. 5. 



Christianity, it is evident, set its face against magic from the first; paganism, on the other 
hand, had no serious quarrel with it; the cultivated Roman gentlemen who administered the 
provinces of the Empire did not always scorn the attentions of the professional magus 1 ; even 
Emperors were credited with dabbling in their secrets . In Lucian's sarcastic sketch 
'AAe^avSpoq rj YeuSouavcu;, we see one of these conjurors on tour, and though St John's 
4>£u5oTipo(prj'cr|c, is probably not an individual, but a class or system, it may be assumed that 
such travelling mountebanks were used to negotiate the wonders described in Apoc. 13. 3 At 
Ephesus there were fourteen GsauwSoi 4 attached to the temple of the Augusti, who are 
supposed by Canon Hicks to correspond with the uuvwSoi or choirmen of the Artemision; 
their official name admits of this explanation, but it may also mean 'oracle-chanters,' — a 
name under which dealers in magic might well have been concealed. But however this may 
have been, it is obvious that the Church was hard pressed in Asia by the magic -mongers, and 
it is easy to imagine the effect of their lying wonders on an excitable population already 
predisposed to the Imperial cult and impatient of Christianity. Nothing was needed to light 
the fires of persecution but a word from the Emperor or the Proconsul, and when they were 
kindled, it would be long, as the Prophet of the Apocalypse foresaw, before the peace of the 
Church was restored in Asia or in the Roman world. 

12. One more force which made against the Kingdom of Christ in Asia must be 
mentioned here. The Jews of Asia Minor had been numerous from the days when Antiochus 
3 sent 2000 families of the eastern Dispersion to settle in Lydia and Phrygia 5 . In Cicero's 
time tribute went to the Temple at Jerusalem from Jews in Adramyttium, Pergamum, 
Laodicea, and Apamea, and there is evidence from other quarters that in the first century 
there were Jews resident also at Smyrna, Magnesia, Tralles, Sardis, and Thyatira 6 . In the year 
of the Crucifixion worshippers came to Jerusalem at the feast of Pentecost from Cappadocia, 
Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, and Pamphylia 1 . At Salamis in Cyprus, at Antioch in Pisidia, at 
Iconium, at Ephesus, St Paul found synagogues, and in these synagogues he began his work. 
But the Asiatic Jews did not assimilate the new teaching; its popularity with Gentiles and 
proselytes aroused their suspicion and, as the writer of the Acts suggests, their jealousy . In 

^cts 13:6 ff. 

2 Orac. Sibyll. 3. 52ff. eaaex ava^ noAioKpavoc, e'xcov neXac; ouvoua itovtou (Hadrian) ... veal uayivccov 
dSurcov uuorripia Jictvra ueGe^ei. 

3 Apollonius of Tyana, to whom Prof. Ramsay refers (Letters, p. 102), was a strong opponent of the 
prevalent jugglery; see Dill, Roman Society, p. 400. 

A lnscr. 481. 7 (a.d. 104): BeouojSoTc, vocou tcov Ee(3aoTcov ev 'Ecpsow koxvou Tfjc, 'Aofac;. 
5 Joseph. Ant. 12. 3 f.; cf. Philo in Flacc. 7. See p. 62, note 1. 

6 Schurer, Geschichte 3 , 3. p. 11 f.; art. Diaspora in Hastings, D. B. 5:93 ff. Chapot, p. 182 ff. 
^^2:9. 

2 Acts 13:45 eTiAfjoBrioav t,r\kov. Cf. 1 Thess. 2:16. 



the Apocalypse the breach between the Synagogue and the Church is seen to be complete; the 
churches of Smyrna and Philadelphia have to bear the blasphemies of those who "affirm 
themselves to be Jews and are not," a synagogue which is not God's but "Satan's 3 ." The Jews 
were protected by special privilege from molestation in the exercise of their faith 4 . Under 
Caligula indeed they had suffered severely for their opposition to the Caesar-cult 5 , but the 
persecution ended with the death of the Emperor; under Domitian no attempt was made to 
enforce a worship which neither compulsion nor persuasion would have brought them to 
accept. Nevertheless, they had no scruple in turning the attention of the populace and the 
authorities to the resistance which the less favoured Christians offered to the Imperial 
religion. At the martyrdom of Polycarp it was noticed that the Jews of Smyrna not only made 
common cause with the heathen but outdid them in efforts to prepare fuel for the stake, and 
the Martyrdom notes that this was their wont 6 . Yet Polycarp was condemned for refusing to 
swear by the genius (xuxn) of Caesar , an act which the Jews should have been able to 
appreciate. This was in the year 165, but the attitude of the Asian Jew towards Christianity 
had been determined at least seventy years before. The Synagogue of Satan played the role of 
the great Adversary; it not only rejected Christ, but did its best by slander and delation and, 
when the opportunity was afforded, by cooperation with the pagan mob, to bring about the 
destruction of the Asian Church. 

8. Purpose of the Apocalypse 

1. The Apocalypse of John is the letter of an exiled prophet to the Christian congregations 
to which he has ministered. He writes under the conviction that he has a message for them 
from the Supreme Prophet and Pastor of the Church, and his primary purpose is to deliver 
this message. It has come to him in the way of revelation, and under the form of a succession 
of visions, and he delivers it as it was given; his letter consists entirely of visions and 
revelations of the Lord, which he has been not only permitted but commanded to transmit 1 . 
But, as the style proclaims aloud, it is not, like some of the later apocalypses, a literary effort, 
appealing to readers generally without regard to special circumstances. It is a genuine 
outcome of the time, written with a view to the special needs of a particular group of 
Christian societies; it portrays the life of those societies, and ministers to their spiritual 
necessities. In form it is an epistle, containing an apocalyptic prophecy; in spirit and inner 
purpose, it is a pastoral. 

3 Apoc. 2:9,3:9. 

4 On the privileges possessed by the Jews in Asia see Chapot, p. 182 f. 
5 Schurer, 1:11. p. 91, 2:11. p. 266 ff., 2. 3. p. 349 ff. 

6 Polyc. mart. 13 \ia\ioza 'IouSoucov npoQvynxx;, coc, e'Boc, ocutou;, dc. raura UTioupyouvTCOv. Cf. § 12 
araxv to nAfjBoc, eBvcov re veal 'IouSoucov. 

7 lb. 9 f.; cf. Lightfoot's note, and Westcott, Epp. of St John, p. 279. 
1 On the one exception (10:4) see the note ad loc. 



2. Each of the Churches of Asia had difficulties peculiar to itself, and these problems are 
treated first. The first three chapters, which have seemed to some critics to have no real 
coherence with the rest of the book, are in fact occupied with this preliminary task. The 
glorified Head of Christendom is revealed as visiting the Churches, and taking note of their 
several conditions; and the so-called 'letters to the Churches' record the results of His 
inspection. Nothing in the book is more remarkable than the precision with which these 
separate messages differentiate between Church and Church, as the searchlight of the Spirit 1 
is turned upon each in succession. Only two of the Churches escape reproof: the strenuous 
commercial life and the material prosperity of the Asian cities have had their natural effect 
upon the Christian minorities, which were in the sight of the Bishop of souls suffering from 
this cause even more severely than from the slanders of the Jews or the menaces of the 
heathen. At Ephesus the standard of Christian life, though still high, had been sensibly 
lowered; at Laodicea the Church was lukewarm and supercilious, at Sardis it was spiritually 
dead. And not only is the spiritual condition of each society diagnosed, but the circumstances 
are carefully distinguished. At Smyrna and Philadelphia the Jews are specially hostile; at 
Pergamum and Thyatira trouble has been caused by the Nicolaitans. At every turn the 
messages to the Churches shew local knowledge; some of the allusions which have not yet 
received a satisfactory explanation will doubtless yield their secret to a fuller knowledge of 
the history and antiquities of Asia. The business of the prophet is with the particular Church 
to which for the moment attention is called, and which would recognize at once the force of 
his words. It is enough for the general reader if he grasps the spiritual lesson which is to be 
found in these messages by everyone who has an ear to hear it. 

3. After c. 3. the separate interests of the Churches pass out of sight. The visions which 
follow open wider fields of view that embrace the whole Church and the whole of human 
history, reaching to the consummation and the Coming of the Lord. But the Asian Churches 
are not forgotten, even if they are not mentioned again till near the end (22:16, 22:21). Their 
spiritual dangers are probably in view throughout the book, but especially in passages where 
the vices of heathenism are condemned and the faithful are warned against participation in 

2 3 

them , or reminded of their obligation to keep themselves pure . And the whole series of 
visions which begins with c. 4. is in effect an answer to the forebodings by which the faithful 
in Asia were harassed in view of the gathering forces of Antichrist. The Churches of Asia 
knew themselves to be on the brink of an encounter with the greatest power the world had 
seen. The subject of cc. 4 — 22. is the course and issue of the struggle, and the purpose of 
these chapters is to strengthen faith and kindle hope in the hearts of the faithful. In the light of 
the revelation vouchsafed to him the prophet John sees clearly that an age of persecution is 
beginning, and that it will affect not only the Churches of Asia, but the Church throughout the 
Roman world. How long it will last he does not say; in the earlier visions it seems to run on 
to the consummation, but in the later great reaches of time are seen to intervene between the 

^poc. 2:7, 2:11, 2:17, 2:29, 3:6, 3:13, 3:22. 

2 As e.g. in 9:20 f., 18:9 f., 20:8, 22:11, 22:15. 

3 As in 7:14, 14:4 f., 16:15, 22:14. 



end of the pagan power and the end of the existing order. The light grows as the Seer looks, 
and the issue becomes more and more distinct; Babylon falls, the Beast and the False Prophet 
receive their doom, Satan himself is finally consigned to destruction, and the City of God 
descends from heaven, idealized and glorious, as becomes the Bride of the glorified Christ. 
The final outcome of the struggle between the Church and the World, the Christ and the 
Antichrist, is postponed to the last two chapters, but there are anticipations of it all along the 
course of the book: in the promises with which each of the seven messages to the Churches 
ends; in the vision of the innumerable multitude before the Throne of God; in the vision of 
the 144,000 virgin-souls upon Mount Zion. The whole book is a Sursum corda, inviting the 
Churches to seek strength in the faith of a triumphant and returning Christ. In vain the 
Ancient Enemy stirs up trouble; in vain the Beast from the sea sets up his image, and the 
Beast from the land compels men under pain of outlawry or death to worship it. The seal of 
the living God secures those who refuse the mark of the Beast; the martyrs are conquerors, 
and shall not be hurt of the Second Death; their names are in the Book of Life. Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord from henceforth, . . . they rest from their labours, for their works 
follow with them; after the fall of their great enemy they lived and reigned with Christ a 
thousand years; they shall enter through the gates into the City; the Lord God shall give them 
light; they shall reign for ever and ever. 

4. Of the immediate effect of the Apocalypse upon the Asian Churches we cannot judge; 
certainly they weathered the storm, for in the next Christian writing which comes to us from 
Asia, the Letters of Ignatius, they are represented as large and flourishing communities. The 
storm itself passed within two or three years after the date which Irenaeus assigns to the 
Apocalypse; Domitian was assassinated Sept. 18, 96, and the accession of Nerva probably 
gave peace to the Asian Churches. Trajan, who succeeded in the January of 98, seems to have 
taken no active measures before A.D. 112, when his attention was directed by the younger 
Pliny to the extraordinary progress of Christianity in Bithynia. Perhaps it may be safely 
inferred that in the interval between 96 and 1 12 the danger threatened by the Caesar-worship 
ceased to be pressing, and for the moment the need of comfort such as the Apocalypse 
offered was less keenly felt. But what St John had written in the Spirit for the times of 
Domitian and the Churches of Asia remained as a heritage for all suffering Churches 
throughout the Empire. An early example of the helpfulness of the book to Christians under 
persecution has survived in the Epistle of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons, written in 177 
to their brethren in Asia and Phrygia, which bears many signs of the use of the Apocalypse by 
the Christian societies of South Gaul during the troubles in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. It 
quotes or alludes to Apoc. 1:5, 3:14, 14:4, 22:1 1 1 . It is impossible to doubt that the roll which 
contained St John's great letter to the parent Churches in Asia was often in the hands of the 
daughter Churches in Gaul, and perhaps accompanied the confessors to the prisons where 
they awaited the martyr's crown. 

5. There is some reason for believing that the writer of the Apocalypse, before his work 
was ended, realized that the book might find a larger field of service than the Churches of 
Asia or even the Churches of the Empire could offer. In the early chapters it is clear that St 



^us. H. E. 5:1. 10, 5:57; 2. 3. 



John writes with a view to his message being read aloud in the local Church assemblies: 
blessed is he that readeth and they that hear the words of this prophecy; he that hath an ear, 
let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the Churches 1 . Beyond the transmission of the letter 
for reading in neighbouring Churches, the prophet contemplates no circulation of his book; 
his message is to the Churches of Asia, and he is content to be the means of conveying it to 
them. But when he reaches the end a presentiment seems to enter his mind that the book will 
live: / testify unto every man that heareth the words of the prophecy of this book, If any man 
shall add unto them, God shall add unto him the plagues which are written in this book; and 
if any man shall take away ... God shall take away his part from the tree of life . The primary 
destination of the Apocalypse is still kept in view: it is to the hearer rather than the reader that 
the Apocalyptist makes his final appeal. Yet the appeal seems to imply an expectation that the 
book will be copied and circulated for wider reading. The words are based on two passages in 
Deuteronomy, and they practically place the Apocalypse on a level with the Torah and 
anticipate for it a place among the Scriptures of the Church. St John knew himself to be a 
prophet, and his writing to be a prophecy; that he was commanded to consign his visions to a 
book was an assurance to him that their purpose would not be fulfilled in one generation or in 
two. He sees the book going down to posterity, and like the Deuteronomist he endeavours to 
guard it against interpolation and excision. As he writes the last words upon the papyrus roll 
that lies upon his knee, the conviction dawns upon him that the Revelation of Jesus Christ 
was given for the warning and comfort of the whole Church to the end of time. 

9. Date 

1. Early Christian tradition is practically unanimous in assigning the Apocalypse to the 

last years of Domitian. 

The following are the chief authorities. Iren. 5:30. 3 ap. Eus. H. E. 3:18, 4:8 el yap e'Sei 
dvoccpocvSov tw vOv xaipw KripuTteaBai rouvoua avzov [sc. zov dvuxpicrcou], 5i' evcefvou av eppi.Qr\ 
zov veal zr\v 'AtiokccAu^iv ewpavcoToc/ ou5e yap npb noXXov xpovou ecopdBr], dAAd axeSov eiri xfjc; 
rjuerspac, yzvzac,, irpoc. tu> reAei rfjc, AoueTiavou dpxnc 1 Clem. Alex, quis dives § 42 zov rupdvvou 
reAeurrioavToc; and rfjq ndruou rfjc, vrjoou uerfjABev eni zr\v "Ecpeoov. Origen, in Mt. torn. 16:6 6 5e 
'Pcouafcov (3aoiAeuc, coc. r\ TiapdSooic. SiSdaxei, KorreSiKaoe tov 'Icodvvnv \iapzvpovvza 5id tov rfjc, 
dAnBefac; Aoyov dc, ndT^iov zr\v vfjoov". Victorinus in Apoc. (10:1 1) "hoc dicit propterea quod 
quando haec Ioannes vidit, erat in insula Patmos, in metallum damnatus a Domitiano Caesare. ibi ergo 
vidit Apocalypsin. et cum iam senior putaret se per passionem accepturum receptionem, interfecto 
Domitiano, omnia iudicio eius soluta sunt, et Ioannes, de metallo dimissus, sic postea tradidit hanc 
eandem quam acceperat a Deo Apocalypsin"; ib. in 17:10 "intellegi oportet tempus quo scripta 
Apocalypsis edita est, quoniam tunc erst Caesar Domitianus . . . unus exstat sub quo scripta est 

^poc. 1:3, 2:7 etc. 
2 Apoc. 22:18 f. 

According to Dionysius Barsalibi, Hippolytus followed Irenaeus in assigning the Apocalypse to the 
reign of Domitian (Gwynn, in Hermathena, 7:137). 

2 It will be seen that the Alexandrian testimony is not explicit; the Emperor who banished John is not 
named either by Clement or Origen. But in the absence of evidence to the contrary they may be 
presumed to have followed the tradition of South Gaul and Asia Minor. 



Apocalypsis, Domitianus scilicet." Euseb. H. E. 3:18 ev toutoo [sc. in the time of Domitian] xaTexei 
Aoyoc, tov dnooToAov dua xai euayyeAiaTfjv 'Icodvvriv izi too (3fop exSiaTpiftavTa tfjq etc; tov BeTov 
Aoyov evexev uapTupfac; ndTuov oiKeiv KorcaSiKaoBfjvai rnv vfjoov: jfe. 20 tote 5f| ouv [on the 
accession of Nerva] veal tov dnooToAov 'Ioodvvnv and Tfjc; xard zr\v vfjaov cpuyfjc; T1 l v ^ tflc. 'Ecpeoou 
5iaTpi(3r)v direiAricpevai 6 tcov nap' f]uTv dpxafcov napaSfScooi Aoyoc,: ib. 23 'Icodvvr)c; rdc; auToBi 
Sieinev eKKArioiaq, dno xfjc; xatd zr\v vfjoov \ieza zr\v Aoueuavofj TeAeuTfjv enaveABcbv cpuyfjc;. 
Hieron. de virr. illustr. 9 "quarto decimo anno secundam post Neronem persecutionem movente 
Domitiano in Patmon insulam relegatus scripsit Apocalypsin . . . interfecto antera Domitiano et actis 
eius ob nimiam crudelitatem a senatu rescissis sub Nerva principe redit Ephesum." 

2.. According to other ancient but not early authorities the book was written under 
Claudius, Nero, or Trajan. 

Thus the title prefixed to both the Syriac versions of the Apocalypse assigns the banishment 
of St John to the reign of Nero (vhud ^oir^i crA ^^VJcr^A) 1 . Epiphanius places both 

the exile and the return under Claudius (haer. 51:12 uerd zr\v ocutoO duo xfjc; ndruou endvoSov rnv 
erci KAotuSfou yevouevnv Kaioapoq: ib. 32 avzov 5e npocpriTeuaavToc; ev xpovoic; KAauSiou Kaiaapoq 
dvcordrco ore eic; zr\v ndruov vfjoov uirfjp^ev ktA.). The Synopsis de vita et morte prophetarum 
attributed to Dorotheus goes to the opposite extreme, placing the exile in the time of Trajan: vnb 5e 
TpaiavoO (3aoiAecoc; e^copfaBrj ev rfj vfjaw ndruqj ... uerd 5e zr\v TeAeurf|v TpaiavoO endveiaiv and 
rfjc; vf]aou, adding however: eioi 5e ov Aeyouaiv uf] zni TpaiavoO aurov ec^opiaBfjvai ev ndruw, dAAd 
eTii Aouenavou. Similarly Theophylact on Mt. 20:22 'Icodvvriv 5e Tpaiavoc, KareSiKaae uaprupouvra 
too Aoyco Tfjc; dAn.6e{ac; (compare the extract from Origen in § 1). The reference to Trajan has perhaps 
been suggested by Iren. 2:22. 5 napeueive yap auToic; [6 'Icodvvr)cJ uexpi tcov TpaiavoO xpovcov. 

3.. The general situation presupposed by the book is consistent, as we have seen, with the 
early tradition which represents it as a work of the last years of Domitian. The evidence may 
be briefly summarized here, (a) The condition of the Asian Churches, as it is described in cc. 
2., 3., is that of a period considerably later than the death of Nero. Their inner life has 
undergone many changes since St Paul's ministry at Ephesus, and even since the writing of 
the Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians and the two Epistles to Timothy. Deterioration 
has set in at Ephesus, and at Sardis and Laodicea faith is dying or dead. The Nicolaitan party, 
of which there is no certain trace in the Epistles of St Paul, is now widely distributed and 
firmly rooted. The external relations of the Churches shew a similar advance. In past days 
Pergamum had witnessed a single martyrdom: now a storm of persecution was about to break 
on the Churches, and the faithful might expect to suffer imprisonment and death, (b) The 
prevalence of the Imperial cult, and the pressure which was being put upon recusant 
Christians by the Asiarchs, are suggestive of the time of Domitian rather than of Nero or 

1 So Theophylact, praef. in loann., but speaking of the fourth Gospel: o xai ouveypai^ev ev ndTucp Tfj 
vfjacp e^opioToc; SiaTeAcov ueTa TpiaxovTaSuo zzr\ Tfjc; toO xptoTou dvaAfjiJjecoc;. Tertullian [scorp. 15) 
does not definitely say that the exile to Patmos took place under Nero, though he is credited by 
Jerome (adv. Jovin. 1:26) with doing so, and his words admit of that construction. 

2 Lightfoot, indeed, assuming the earlier date of the Apocalypse writes (Colossians, p. 41): "the 
message communicated by St John to Laodicea prolongs the note which was struck by St Paul in the 
letter to Colossae. An interval of a very few years has not materially altered the character of these 
Churches. Obviously the same temper prevails, the same errors are rife, the same correction must 
be supplied." But the examples which he gives (pp. 41-44) shew only that the same general 
tendencies were at work in the Lycus valley, as when St Paul wrote, and this might well have been so 
even after an interval of more than 30 years. 



Vespasian 1 . Later than Domitian's reign this precise situation could not have arisen; Nerva 
did not maintain the aggressive policy of Domitian , and when Trajan's rescript began to do 
its work, the petty persecution described in Apoc. 13. would give place to formal indictment 
before the Proconsul. Thus the death of Domitian (Sept. 18, 96) is our terminus ad quern; a 
terminus a quo is supplied by the date of his accession (Sept. 13, 81), but the superior limit 
may with great probability be pushed forward to A.D. 90 or even further, since Domitian's 
jealous insistence on his claims to Divine honours and his encouragement of the delatores 
belong to the later years of his reign. 

4. There are other indications of date which are more definite, and point in the same 
direction, (a) It is impossible to doubt that the legend of Nero redivivus is in full view of the 
Apocalyptist in more than one passage (13:3, 13:12, 13:14, 17:8). 

Archbishop Benson, indeed, seeks to impale those who hold this theory on the horns of a 
dilemma 3 . If St lohn referred to the legend, either he believed it or he did not. If he believed it, "he 
believed not only what was not true, but what decently-informed and reasonable heathen never 
believed." If he did not believe it, he was guilty of a grave political offence in using for his own ends 
a story which was "hostile to the peace of the district where it existed," and moreover was aimed 
against the reigning Emperor. The second alternative has been assumed in the following commentary, 
but the inference which Dr Benson draws is not admitted. No one who appreciates the greatness of 
our author will suppose that he gave credit to the wild legends which were afloat about Nero's return. 
But the conditions of apocalyptic writing did not preclude him from working mere legend into his 
symbolism, nor was there any appreciable danger in the use of this legend in a book addressed to 
Christians only. The reference to the reigning Emperor was not likely to be intelligible to any non- 
Christian into whose hands the book might fall, and to Christians it suggested nothing which was not 
already notorious. 

In Asia the story of Nero's recovery was common talk as early as A.D. 69 (Tac. hist. 2:8 
' Achaia atque Asia falso exterritae velut Nero adventaret vario super exitu eius rumore, 
eoque pluribus vivere eum fingentibus credentibusque"); but pretenders continued to arise, 
and even under Trajan the belief that he was yet living was still general (Dio Chrysostom, or. 
21., veal vuv en TtdvTEq etuGuuougi (fjv, oi be nXelozoi veal oiovrai 1 ). (b) In cc. 13., 17. 
Domitian is described in terms as plain as the circumstances allowed. Nero is dead, but the 
stroke of his death is healed (13:3, 13:12). He is the Beast — he impersonates the brutal 
strength of the persecuting World-power, and he was, and is not, and is about to ascend out 
of the Abyss (17:8). Nero himself was the fifth Emperor, and he has fallen; but the Beast 
which was and is not reappears in an eighth Emperor, who is of the seven, inasmuch as he 



1 Dr Hort (1 Peter, p. 2) maintains that "in Asia Minor, the special home of the Emperor-worship, we 
have no right to assume that it was only under an Emperor like Domitian ... that Christians were 
likely to have it forced upon them." This no doubt is true, but the probability remains that the great 
outbreak of persecution, which was imminent when the Apocalypse was written, belongs to the 
later rather than to the earlier epoch; see c. 7. of this introduction. 

2 Cf. Dio Cassius, 68:1 pfoei 5e AopeuavoO ai eixovsc, avzov ... ouvexcovsuBriaav ... veal 6 Nepouac. 
roue, re vcprvopivouc. en aoefieia dcpfjKe, kocI roue; (puyovTac. KaTriyayev. See also Eus. H. E. 3:20. 

3 Apocalypse, p. 173 f. 

1 Nero was born in a.d. 37, so that, had he lived till a.d. 100, he would have been not more than 63. 



recalls to men's minds the fifth, and plays his part over again, till he too goeth into perdition 
(17:11 f.) 2 . 

5. Notwithstanding the external and internal evidence which supports the Domitianic 
date, the great Cambridge theologians of the last century were unanimous in regarding the 
Apocalypse as a work of the reign of Nero, or of the years which immediately followed his 
death. Bishop Lightfoot seems to have accepted "the view which assigns it to the close of 
Nero's reign or thereabouts 1 ." Bishop Westcott placed it "before the destruction of 
Jerusalem 2 ." Dr Hort in his posthumous commentary on 1 Peter 3 writes: "there are strong 
reasons for placing [the Apocalypse] not long after Nero's death." Such a threefold cord of 
scholarly opinion is not quickly broken, and the reasons on which it was founded deserve the 
most careful consideration. In the partition of the New Testament between the three, the 
Apocalypse, unhappily, was "not finally assigned 4 ," and their published writings contain but 
incidental references to the question of its date. From these it would appear that they were 
guided in their judgement on this point partly by the relation which they believed the Book to 
occupy with reference to the Fall of Jerusalem, partly by the contrast which it presents to the 
Fourth Gospel. Thus Dr Hort writes: "The day of the Lord which the writer to the Hebrews 
saw drawing nigh had already begun to break in blood and fire, when St John sent his 
Apocalypse to the Gentile Churches of Asia 5 ." And Dr Lightfoot: "It marks the close of what 
we may call the Hebraic period of St John's life, i.e. the period which ... he had spent chiefly 
in the East and among Aramaic- speaking peoples 6 ." But perhaps the fullest treatment of the 
subject is to be found in Dr Westcott' s introduction to the Gospel of St John: "Of the two 
books (he says) the Apocalypse is the earlier. It is less developed both in thought and style. 
. . . The crisis of the Fall of Jerusalem explains the relation of the Apocalypse to the Gospel. 
In the Apocalypse that 'coming' of Christ was expected, and painted in figures; in the Gospel 
the 'coming' is interpreted 7 ." 

It is clear that these arguments for placing the Apocalypse under Nero or Vespasian rest 
on more than one presupposition. The unity of the Book is assumed, and it is held to be the 



2 See the commentary ad locos. It may be added that St John appears to refer (16:12) to the dread of 
a Parthian invasion, which was connected with the expectation of Nero's return: cf. Tac. hist. 1:2; 
Orac. Sibyll. 4:137ff. 

1 Biblical Essays, p. 52; cf. Supernatural Religion, p. 132. 
2 StJohn, Intr. p. 87. 

3 P. 2; cf. Hulsean Lectures, p. 140 f., Judaistic Christianity, p. 160. 

4 See Bp Westcott's prefatory note to Dr Hort's 1 Peter (p. 7). 
5 Jud. Christianity, p. 160. 

6 Supernatural Religion, p. 132. Dr Lightfoot appears to be in general agreement here with his 
antagonist, who placed the Apocalypse "about a.d. 68, 69." 



7 St John, p. 86. f. 



work of the author of the Fourth Gospel. But the latter hypothesis is open, and perhaps will 
always be open to doubt; and the former cannot be pressed so far as to exclude the possibility 
that the extant book is a second edition of an earlier work, or that it incorporates earlier 
materials, and either hypothesis would sufficiently account for the few indications of a 
Neronic or Vespasianic date which have been found in it . When it is added that the great 
scholars who have been named dealt with the question incidentally and not in connexion with 
a special study of the Apocalypse, it seems permissible to attach less importance to their 
judgement on this point than on others to which their attention had been more directly turned. 

6. With all due deference, therefore, to the great authority of Westcott, Lightfoot, and 
Hort, and of the foreign scholars who have supported an earlier date, adhesion has been 
given in this edition to the view that the Apocalypse, at least in its present form, belongs, as 
Irenaeus believed, to the reign of Domitian and to the last years of that reign (90-96). This 
date appears to be consistent with the general character and purpose of the book. The 
Apocalypse as a whole presupposes a period when in Asia at least the Church was compelled 
to choose between Christ and Caesar. And the prophet foresees that this is no local or passing 
storm, but one which will spread over the whole Empire, and run a long course, ending only 
with the fall of paganism and of Rome. The Coming of the Lord is no longer connected with 
the Fall of Jerusalem, which is viewed as an event of past history . A new Jerusalem has 
taken the place of the old city of God, and the Apocalyptist can already see its ideal glories 
revealed. But for the moment Babylon is in the foreground of the picture, and Babylon must 
fall before the end, and after Babylon the Beast and the False Prophet. Even the triumph that 
follows on their destruction is not final, for the Dragon remains to be overcome. So the 
Coming is postponed indefinitely, though the old watchword, 'l5ou xayv epxouou, still rings 
in our ears. The whole standpoint is that of the closing years of the first century, when the 
Church knew herself to be entering upon a struggle of which she could not foresee the end, 
although of the victorious issue she entertained no doubt. 

10. Circulation and Reception in the Church 

1 . Assuming that the Apocalypse was addressed by a person of influence or authority to 
seven of the leading Churches of Asia between the years 90 and 96, it is reasonable to 
suppose that it was copied and circulated to some extent before the beginning of the second 
century. As the encyclical was brought round by the author's messenger, each of the 
Churches addressed would transcribe it for its own use, and send a copy to the Churches in 



1 E.g. the cryptic representation of Nero's name in 13:18, and the apparent reference to Vespasian as 
the reigning Emperor in c. 17:10. 

2 E.g. Baur, Hilgenfeld, Beyschlag, who assign the book to the reign of Nero, and Weiss, Dusterdiek, 
and Mommsen, who place it under Vespasian; see C. Anderson Scott, Revelation, p. 48, note 1. 



3 On c. 11:1 ff. see the commentary ad I. 



the immediate neighbourhood 1 , and these in their turn would repeat the process. Within a few 
years the circulation of such a document would overstep the limits of the province, whether 
through the spontaneous action of the Asian societies , or in answer to the appeal of foreign 
Churches 3 , or through the agency of individual Christians upon their travels. In one or all of 
these ways the great Christian apocalypse would have passed from Church to Church and 
from province to province, and wherever it went it could not fail to excite the interest of 
Christian readers. 

2. Thus it is not incredible that Ignatius (1 10-1 17 4 ) may shew some knowledge of the 
Apocalypse of John in more than one of his letters to the Asian Churches (Eph. 15.3 iva 
obuev avzov vaoi, veal avzbq ev r\\xeiv Qeoq, [Apoc. 21:3]; Philad. 6:1, ornAat eiaiv veal rdepot 
vevcpcov, scp' oiq yeypanzai uovov ovouorca avGpdmcov [Apoc. 3:12]), though the 
coincidences are not such as to justify a definite conclusion. In the Epistle of Barnabas 1 , 
again, there are one or two passages which may allude to St John's work (Barn. 6. 13 Xeyei be 
Kupioq 'l5ou ttoioo za eayjaza obq za nptiza [Apoc. 21:3]; ib. 21:3 eyyvq 6 vcupioq vcod 6 utaGoq 
avzov [Apoc. 22:10 f.]); but the balance of probability is in each instance against the 
reference . There is however abundant evidence that the Apocalypse was in circulation 

during the second half of the second century, not only in Asia, but in the West. 

(1) Eusebius does not mention the Apocalypse among N.T. books known to Papias (H.E. 
3:39), unless this is implied in his attribution of Papias's chiliasm to a misunderstanding of certain 
statements made by Apostolic authority 1 . But against the silence of Eusebius we have to set the 
express statement of Andreas, who in the prologue to his commentary writes: ns.pl \ievxoi xov 
Bsottvsuotou tfjc, (3f(3Aou nepvrrov \ix\kvveiv xov Aoyov riyouueBa, tcov uocKocpfcov rprryopfou (pr\pl 
zov BeoAoyou vcai KupfAAou, Tipoaen xe kou tcov apxaioriptov Uanwv, Eipnvafou, MeBoSfou, kou 
'IraraAuTOU TipoauapTupouvTcov to oc^iotuotov. Andreas, moreover, quotes a remark of Papias upon 
Apoc. 12:7 ff. Papias, it will be remembered, was according to Irenaeus (5:33) an &KOUOTr]c, 'Icodvvou 
and an apxouoc. ocvip, whose floruit is likely to be nearer to the beginning than to the middle of the 



1 Cf. Col. 4:16 otocv dvayvooaGfj nap' uutv r) eTuaToAr], Tioir|aaTe wot veal ev rfj AaoSivcecov eiocArioia 
dvayvcooBfj, xai xr\v ex AaoSixfac; iva xai uueic, dvayvoore. On the method of transmission see 
Ramsay, Letters to the Seven Churches, cc. 2., 3. 

2 See Mart. Polyc. 20 veal toic, susKeiva aSeAcpoic, rnv eiriaroAriv 5iane\i^>aoQe. 

3 Polyc. Phil. 13 rdc, eTTioroAdc; 'Iyvarioou rdq nepcpBefoac; r)ptv nap' avzov, xai dAAaq. oaaq. ei'xopev 
nap' n.uTv, ene\i^>a\iev vv.lv xaBobc, evsrsiAaaBe. 

4 On Clem. R. Cor. 34. 3, see N.T. in the Apostolic Fathers, p. 58. Lightfoot, who placed the Apocalypse 
under Nero or Vespasian, was inclined to see in Clem. I.e. a reference to Apoc. 22:12; see his note ad 
I. 

1 a.d. 130-1 (Harnack). 

2 See N. T. in the Apostolic Fathers, p. 16 f. 

3 d xai rryoOuai rdc. dnooToAiKac, napeKSe^duevov 5vn.Yn.oeic, UTioAa(3eTv, xa ev unoSefypaoi npoq 
aurcov puouKooq eiprjpeva \ir\ auvecopaKora. Cf. Lightfoot, Supernatural Religion, p. 214, note 4. 



century 4 . (2) About A.D. 180 Irenaeus knew of copies of the Apocalypse already 'ancient,' and of 
witness borne to the text of the book by persons who had seen the writer (5:30=Eus. H.E. 5:8) , and 
who, if not Papias and Polycarp, presumably belonged to their generation 6 . (3) Justin, who lived at 
Ephesus 7 before he went to Rome, speaks of the Apocalypse as a recognized Christian book, and 
identifies its author with the Apostle John: apol. 1:28 ocpic, KaAevtai Kod aazavac, xai 5id(3Ao<;, coc, ex 
txov rjueripcov Guvypauudrtov epeuvqoav-cec, uaBeTv SuvaaBe ; dial. 81 nap' quiv dvqp tic; op ovoua 
'Icodwrjc;, etc; tcov aTiooToAwv zov xpiorou, ev dnoKaAu^ei yevouevr) autoo, xiAia exr\ novqaeiv ev 
'IepouoaAqu roue, too queripop xp^orw niazevaavzac, npoe(pr\zevae l . (4) Eusebius (H.E. 4:26) 
mentions among the works of Melito, Bishop of Sardis (? c. 165), za nepi zov 5ia(36Aou xai Trjc, 
ATiOKaAu^ecoc, 'Ioodvvou 2 . The work, whatever its nature may have been, has perished 3 , but the title 
shews that the Apocalypse was accepted at this time in one of the Churches to which it was originally 
sent — a Church, moreover, which had little cause to pride itself upon the character it receives from the 
Apocalyptist. In the wreck of the Montanistic 4 and anti-Montanistic literature which perplexed the 
Churches of Asia at this time, we have probably lost many similar references to the book; but we 
know, on the authority of Eusebius (H.E. 5:18), that it was quoted by the anti-Montanist Apollonius 
(Kexpqtai veal uaprupfaic, and zf\c, 'Icodvvou ATioKaAu^ecoc;) 5 . Later, but before the end of the 
century, Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, cites the Apocalypse against the teaching of Hermogenes 
(Eus. H.E. 4:24 dAAo [auyypauua zov 6soqnAou] irpoc, zr\v ai'peoiv 'Epuoyevouc, zr\v eTnypacpqv s'xsi, 
ev d) eve Tfjc, 'AiiOKaAu^ecoc, 'Icodvvou kexPT^ 011 uaprupfaic;); in Asia Minor and in Western Syria the 
book had clearly become a court of appeal to which Christians of opposite schools could submit their 
differences. (5) In South Gaul about the same time the Apocalypse was held in equal regard. The 
Epistle of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons, addressed in 177 to the region from which the book 
emanated 6 , cites or refers to it some five times 7 , and one of the quotations is introduced by the N.T. 

4 See Sanday, Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, p. 250 f.; Lightfoot, S. R. p. 150: "we may say that Papias 
was probably born about a.d. 60-70." 

5 The words will be found on p. 172 (note to Apoc. 13:18). 

6 Lightfoot, S. R. p. 218. 

7 Harnack places the Ephesian residence of Justin c. a.d. 135. 
8 Cf. Apoc. 12:9, 20:2. 

^he allusion to Apoc. 21. in Tatian's Aoyoc, npoc, "EAAnvocc, to which reference is made by Westcott 
(Canon, p. 320), is too obscure to be used for the purpose of this chapter. 

2 Two separate books, according to Jerome (de virr. illustr. 9 "de diabolo librum unum, de Apocalypsi 
loannis librum unum"). 

3 On the commentary of the pseudoMelito see Harnack, Gesch. d. altchr. Litteratur, 1:254, and the 
chapter of this introduction on Apocalyptic commentaries (c. 17). 

4 For some instances of a Montanistic use of the Apocalypse see Zahn, Gesch. d. NTIichen Kanons, 1. 
p. 205 f. 

5 There is a possible allusion to Apoc. 22:18 f. in the anonymous anti-Montanistic writing quoted by 
Eusebius in H.E. 5:16. The same verses may be in the mind of Dionysius of Corinth, when he writes 
(op. Eus. H.E. 4:23): d vev e^aipouvrec;, d 5e npoauBevTec;. oic, to ouori xeTrai. 

6 Eus. H.E. 5:1 toTc, Kara zr\v Aofav xai Opuyfav ... dSeAcpoic;. 



formula for the citation of canonical Scripture (ivoc r\ ypotcpr] TiAripwBfj). With Irenaeus, Bishop of 
Lyons, a few years later, quotations from the Apocalypse are frequent, and they are usually introduced 
by the words "John (or "John the disciple of the Lord") says in the Apocalypse" (Iren. 4:14. 1, 4:17. 6, 
4:18. 6, 4:20. 11, 4:21. 3; 5:26. 1, 5:28. 2, 5:34. 2, 5:35. 1); once we have "the Apocalypse of John" 
(1:26. 3), and once "the Apocalypse," without the author's name (5:20. if. Such is the authority of 
the book that when it is silent on a point Irenaeus permits himself to write (5:30. 1), "dignum non est 
praeconari a Spiritu sancto." (6) At Rome, there is some reason to think, the Apocalypse was known 
even before the coming of Justin. The Shepherd of Hermas twice (Vis. 2:2. 7, 4:3. 1) uses the 
remarkable phrase r\ BAuJnc. r\ \ieya\r\, which occurs in Apoc. 7: 14; moreover, it is hardly too bold to 
say with Bishop Westcott that "the symbolism of the Apocalypse reappears in the Shepherd 1 ." 
Certainly there is a marked affinity between the two books, which shews itself in the use of similar 
imagery; in both the Church is a woman, and her adversary a wild beast; in both we read of the Book 
of Life, and of conquerors distinguished by their white robes and palms and crowns; if the Apocalypse 
describes the New Jerusalem as lying four-square within walls on whose foundation stones are the 
names of the Apostolic college, the Shepherd describes a tower which is in building, the bright 
squared stones of which are the Apostles and other teachers of the Church". That these coincidences 
are not purely accidental is rendered probable by the circumstance that the Muratorian fragment on 
the Canon, which refers to the Shepherd as written "nuperrime temporibus nostris in urbe Roma, " 
seems to intimate that the Apocalypse of John was universally recognized at Rome, in contrast to the 
Apocalypse of Peter which some refused to acknowledge ("Apocalypse [s] etiam Iohannis et Petri 
tantum recipimus, quam [Tsc. Apocalypsim Petri] quidam ex nostris legi in ec[c]lesia nolunt 3 "). (7) At 
Carthage, the daughter of Rome, the Johannine Apocalypse was known and accepted at the end of the 
second century or in the early years of the third. Tertullian quotes from eighteen out of the twenty-two 
chapters of the book 4 , and cites it as Scripture (de res. earn. 27 "habemus etiam vestimentorum in 
scripturis mentionem ad spem carnis allegorizare, quia et Apocalypsis Iohannis Hi sunt, ait, qui 
vestimenta sua non coinquinaverunt"); it is the work of the Apostle John (Marc. 3:14, 3:24), the 
instrumentum Ioannis (ib. 38), and part and parcel of the instrumentum 5 apostolicum (pud. 12 sqq.) 6 . 

7 The passages to which reference is made are Apoc. 14:4 (dvcoAouBcov tw dpvfoj onov av vnayr\), 
12:1, 14:4 (rfj TrpaBevw unjpf), 19:9 (coc, eic, vuucpixov Seurvov K£VcAr]U£voi), 22:11 (6 avouoc. 
dvouriodrco en, veal 6 Svkocioc. 5iKaico8r|Tco en). 

8 See Zahn, Gesch. d. NTIichen Kanons, 1:202, note 2. Quotations from the fourth Gospel are similarly 
announced, with the substitution of in Evangelio for in Apocalypsi, cf. Iren. 1:6. 5, 3:21. 2, 4:25. 1, 
5:18. 2. On the title "disciple of the Lord" see c. 15. of this introduction. 

1 Canon, p. 201, note 2. Cf. Lardner, Works, 2. p. 69: "it is very probable that Hermas had read the 
book of St John's Revelation and imitated it." 

2 Vis. 2:4, 3:5, 4:2; Sim. 8:2. 

3 That the Apocalypsis Johannis is identical with our book is clear by what precedes: "et lohannes 
enim in Apocalypsi, licet septem ecclesiis scribat, tamen omnibus dicit"— an early and interesting 
appreciation of the wider purpose of the book. 

4 The quotations are most numerous in his Montanistic books, but they occur also in the earlier 
works, e.g. orat. 3, 5, paen. 8. 

5 Cf. apol. 18 "instrumentum litteraturae"; ib. 21 "ludaeorum instruments"; res. earn. 40 
"instruments divina." Cf. Zahn, Gesch. 1. p. 107 ff. 



6 Zahn, Gesch. 1. p. 204. 



The Acts of Perpetua and Felicitas abound in imagery which is modelled on that of the Apocalypse 
(e.g. § 4 "circumstantes candidati milia multa"; § 12 "introeuntes vestierunt stolas Candidas, et 
introivimus, et audivimus vocem unitam dicentem Agios agios agios sine cessatione . . . et vidimus in 
eodem loco sedentem quasi hominem canum ... et in dextra et in sinistra seniores quattuor . . . et 
introeuntes cum admiratione stetimus ante thronum." As in the case of the Shepherd, there is no direct 
quotation here, but the influence of the Apocalypse is scarcely doubtful. (8) At Alexandria about the 
same time the Apocalypse was known, and recognized as the work of St John. Clement, who cites it 
several times (paed. 1. 6 § 36, 2. 10 § 108, 12 § 119; strom, 3:18 § 106, 6:13 § 116) with the formula 
coc, cprjaiv ev rfj omoKaAu^ei 'Icodwrjc;, 16 § 141), regards it as Scripture (paed. 2:12 § 119 to 
ouu(3oAikov tgjv ypoccpcov), and the work of an Apostle (quis dives § 42)'. 

3.. From two quarters in the second century there comes a protest against the general 
acceptance of the Apocalypse of John, (a) "Apocalypsin eius Marcion respuit 2 ," as we learn 
from Tertullian (adv. Marc. 4:5); and on Marcion's principles it would have been impossible 
to accept a book so saturated with the thought and imagery of the Old Testament. Whether he 
rejected at the same time the attribution of the book to the Apostle John which is already to 
be found in Justin, there is not sufficient evidence to shew; in any case it formed no part of 
his apostolicum; he did not recognize John as a writer of canonical Scripture . (b) Far more 
significant is the attitude of the so-called Alogi. Irenaeus (3:11. 9), after referring to 
Marcion's attitude toward the Gospels, says: "alii vero, ut donum Spiritus frustrentur quod in 
novissimis temporibus secundum placitum Patris effusum est in humanum genus, illam 
speciem non admittunt quae est secundum Ioannis evangelium in qua paracletum se 
missurum dominus promisit, sed simul et evangelium et propheticum repellunt Spiritum." 
Epiphanius represents a nameless party which he calls the Alogi as rejecting both the Gospel 
and the Apocalypse (haer. 51:3 xi cpdaKouat rotvuv oi "AAoyot — xavxr\v yap auTotq TiGqut 
xr\v ETtoovuiatav ... ovxe xb xov 'Ioodvvou euayyeAtov 5exovxai ovxe xr\v avxov 'AnoKdAutJnv ... 
Xeyovox yap \xr\ eivai avxa 'Ioodvvou dAAd KqptvGou, veal ovk a^ia avxa cpaatv dvat ev 
EKveAqota 1 ). Against the genuineness of the Apocalypse they urged (1) that the symbolism of 
the book was unedifying (ib. 32 xi \ie, cpqorv, obcpeAet q 'ATtovcdAutJuq 'Ioodvvou, Aeyouad uot 
Ttspl inxa dyyEAoov veal enxa aaATTtyyoov;), and (2) that it contained errors in matters of fact 
(ib. 33 sine TtdAw rpdt|;ov too dyyEAop rfjq EKVcAqaiaq too ev 0uorcdpotq, veal otjk evi ekei 
£KvcAqata Xptortavoov ev QvaxEipw Ttooq ouv eypacpe rfj \xr\ ouaq; 2 ). It is not improbable that 

1 If the Judicium Petri, printed by Hilgenfeld in N.T. extra canon, recept., may be regarded as an 
Egyptian writing of the second century, its witness must be added here: § 2 eiKooiyotp Kaireooapeq 
eicnv Tcpeo(3uTepoi, SgjSekoc ek Se^iojv veal ScoSexa eE, euojvuucov— a reference to Apoc. 4:4. 

2 According to Pseudo-Tert. adv. omn. haer. 6 he was preceded here by Cerdon: "Cerdon ... Acta 
apostolorum et Apocalypsim quasi falsa reicit." 

3 Tert. op. cit. 3:14 "loannem agnitum non vis." Some of the Gnostic sects knew and used the 
Apocalypse, as the Marcosian 'Q veal 'A (Iren. 1:14. 6, 1:15. 1) and Justin the Gnostic's aeon 'Amen' 
(Hipp. phil. 5:26) suggest; see Westcott, Canon, pp. 284, 311. Zahn (Gesch. 1:761) goes so far as to 
say: "wenigstens fur die Valentinianer des Orients und insbesondere fur Marcus in Kleinasien die 
Apokalypse ein Buch von nicht geringerem Ansehn als die Evv. war." 

1 The Latin writers on the heresies copy Epiphanius, or repeat what their predecessors had gleaned 
from him; see Philastr. 60, Aug. 30, Praedest. 30, Isid. 26, Paul. 7, Honor. 41. 

2 On this singular statement and Epiphanius's explanation see Stanton, Gospels as historical 
documents, p. 209. 
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Epiphanius was indebted for this information to a lost work of Hippolytus , and that we have 
here a nearly contemporaneous account of the first impugners of the Apocalypse. If they are 
identical, as seems likely, with the party mentioned by Irenaeus, they may have been 
originally an Asiatic school of extreme anti-Montanists who felt that both the Gospel and the 
Apocalypse of John savoured too strongly of the principles of the New Prophecy to allow of 
their attribution to the Apostle John. The assignment of the Fourth Gospel to Cerinthus is 
absurd enough, as Epiphanius points out {op. cit. 4 irooq yap eorai Kr|pw9ou za Korea 
Kr|pw9ou AeyovTa;); but the Vision of the Thousand Years in Apoc. 20. lent some colour to 
the suggestion that the Apocalypse was the work of that heretic. Possibly the idea of 
Cerinthian authorship was first broached in reference to the Revelation, and afterwards 
extended to the Gospel 4 . 

4. Like other Asiatic parties, the anti-Montanistic opponents of St John's writings made 
their way to Rome. At all events the controversy, so far as the Apocalypse is concerned, finds 
its centre in Rome at the beginning of the third century. Eusebius quotes from Gaius, a 
Roman churchman, who lived in the days of Bishop Zephyrinus (202-219) and wrote against 
the Montanist Bishop Proclus 1 , a statement that Cerinthus forged 'apocalypses' in the name 
of 'a great Apostle' : 

Eus. H.E. 3:28 dAAd vcod Kn.pw9oc, 6 5v' dntOKOcAuiJjecov [Rufinus: per revelationes quasdam] 
(he, vnb octtootoAou ueydAou yeypaupivcov TeparoAoyfac; r)uw coc; 5i' ayyiXwv avzdo SeSeiyuevac; 
4>£u56uevoc; eTieiodyeiv, Aeycov \ieza zr\v dvdoraow eniyeiov eivai to (JaaiAeiov zov xpiatou, koci 
ndAiv emBuufaic; veal rjSovaic; ev 'IepouoaArju zr\v odpvca TTOAixeuouevrrv SouAeueiv. veal exQpbc, 
uiidpxcov rate; ypacpatc; zov Qeov dpiBuov xiAwtastfac; ev yduco eoprfj<;, GeAcov nAavav Aeyei 
yvveaGou. 

The words in bold letters come very near to the terms of our Apocalypse, but until 1888 it 
was competent for scholars to suppose that Gaius referred to a book or books written by 
Cerinthus in which he imitated or travestied the work of St John . In that year Dr Gwynn, of 
Dublin, published in the Hermathena (6. p. 397 ff.) five Syriac scholia from Dionysius 
Barsalibi on the Apocalypse, consisting of extracts from "the heretic Gaius" in which Gaius 
comments on the Apocalypse in terms which shew that he did not admit the authority of the 
book. Gaius, therefore, was more or less in sympathy with the Alogi, and it is not improbable 
that, in his zeal against Montanism, he adopted the Cerinthian attribution. In any case it is to 



3 The npoc; dndoac; rdc. aipeoeu;, or possibly the vnep zov Kara 'Icodvvou evayyeXiov veal 
dnoKaAu^ecoc;, or both of these works. See Dr Stanton's note (p. 200). 

4 Dr Sanday {Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, p. 61) calls the attribution of the Fourth Gospel to 
Cerinthus "a piece of sheer bravado," and such indeed it was, if the Alogi began with the Gospel; but 
the other course seems more natural. 

1 Eus. H.E. 2:25, 6:20; cf. Lightfoot, St Clement, 2. p. 377 ff. 

2 See Westcott, Canon 6 , p. 278, note 2: "I may express my decided belief that Caius is not speaking of 
the Apocalypse of St John." 
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Gaius and his school rather than to the Eastern 'Alogi' that Dionysius of Alexandria refers 
when he writes fifty years after: 

Eus. H.E. 7:25 tivec. uev ouv tgjv npo riuwv riGernaav veal dveovceuaoav [Rufinus, a canone 
scripturarum abiciendum putarunt] navTX] to (3i(3Afov, kocB' exaorov xecpdAaiov SieuBuvovrec, 
dyvcoorov te veal douAAoyicrcov dnocpawovTec;, 4>£u5eo6a{ re rfiv eTuypacpnv. 'Icodvvou ydp ouk dvai 
Aeyouaiv, dAA' ou5e dTTOKdAuiJnv dvai, rnv acpoSpco xai naxd KeKaAuuuivnv rco tfjc; dyvofac, 
TrapomeTdoucm- xai oux oticoc, tcov diraoToAcov uvd dAA' ou5' oAcoq tcov dyfcov f\ tcov duo rfjc; 
eKKArjofac; toutou yeyovevai TioirjTriv tou ouyypduuaToq, Kf]piv9ov 5e ... touto ydp dvai zf\c, 
SiSaovcaAfac, auTou to 56yua, eiuyeiov eoeoBai tuv tou xP^otou (3aoiAdav, xai cov auToq cbpeyeTO 
cpiAoocouaToc, cov xai ndvu oapxiKoq, ev toutoic, oveipoiraAdv eoeoBai ... yduoic, xai ... eopTaiq. 

5.. Neither the 'Alogi' of Asia Minor nor the party of Gaius at Rome proved dangerous to 
the general acceptance of the Apocalypse. At Rome Gaius was answered by Hippolytus. On 
the back of the chair which holds the seated figure of the Bishop of Portus, a list of his works 
is graved, and among them is one entitled ynep TOy KATA ICOANNHN 
GyArreAlOy KAI AnOKAAy^fecOC 1 . The coupling of the Fourth Gospel and the 
Apocalypse suggests that this book was directed against the 'Alogi,' probably the Roman 
Alogi' represented by Gaius . The same book may be intended by the Heads against Gaius, 
which Ebedjesu attributes to Hippolytus 3 , and from which Dr Gwynn's fragments have been 
drawn. In his extant works and fragments Hippolytus repeatedly asserts his belief in the 
Johannine authorship of the Apocalypse (e.g. Lagarde, p. 48 ourcoq ydp Tcodvvr|q exnev '0 cov 
hoc! 6 r|v veal 6 epxouevoq: p. 159 6 dvoiycov veal oi)5dq kXexex, cbq Tcodvvriq Xeyex), and he 
identifies John the disciple of the Lord with the Apostle (ib. p. 17 Xeye uoi, uocvcdpie Tcodvvr|, 
aTiooToAe veal uaOnrd tou vcupiou, xx d5eq veal r|Kouaaq Ttepi Ba(3uAcovoq). During the 
remainder of the first half of the third century we hear no more of the counter-movement. At 
Carthage Cyprian uses the Apocalypse freely, both in the Testimonia 4 and in his treatises and 
letters; at Alexandria Origen entertains no doubt as to the authenticity of the book (e.g. in 
Ioann. t. 1:14 cpiqalv ouv ev xf\ 'ATtoKaAu^a 6 xov Zep^Souou Tcodvvriq: op. Eus. 6:25 xx 5d 
Ttepl tou dvaireaovToq inx xo orfjGoq Aeyav xov Tnaou 'Icodvvou, oq euayyeAiov ev 
KaraAeAomev ... eypaxpe 5e kox xy\v 'AnoKdAuiJnv). Circumstances led, however, to the 
reopening of the question by Origen' s pupil and successor, Dionysius, during the years when 
the latter was Bishop of Alexandria (247-265). The facts are given in the large fragments of a 
treatise by Dionysius ITepi eTtayyeAicov preserved by Eusebius H. E. 7:24 f. 5 



3 It will be observed that Dionysius in describing the Chiliastic views of Cerinthus uses language which 
comes very near to that of Gaius. 

1 Lightfoot, St Clement, 2. pp. 394, 420. 

2 Dr Stanton, however (Gospels as historical documents, p. 230 ff.), after discussing the attitude of 
Gaius towards the Fourth Gospel, comes to the conclusion that there is at present no sufficient 
evidence to shew that he rejected it. 

3 Cf. Assemani, bibl. orient. 3. p. 15 ^u>cu^ t<'^\o\0"\^o rf\*\ \^ As ^ jjoinn^^ 

4 It is quoted 27 times in the Testimonia alone. 

5 The fragments are edited by Dr Feltoe in Letters and other remains of Dionysius of Alexandria, pp. 
106-125. 



It appears that on the occasion of a visit to Arsinoe, where Chiliasm had long disturbed the 
peace of the Church, Dionysius found himself confronted by an "EAeyxoc, nspi dAAqyopicrrcov, written 
by Nepos, an Egyptian Bishop, in which, according to Eusebius, Nepos 'taught that the promises 
made in the Holy Scriptures to the saints will be fulfilled in a Jewish sense ('IouSaiKcorepov), and held 
that there will be a millennium of bodily enjoyment on this earth.' A three days' conference followed 
which brought the Arsenoites back to a healthier view. But the incident led the critical mind of 
Dionysius to examine afresh for himself the grounds on which the Apocalypse was held to be the 
work of the Apostle John, and the results of his enquiry are given in the third, fourth, and fifth of the 
fragments of his answer to Nepos. 

Dionysius refuses to follow the party who ascribed the Apocalypse to Cerinthus 1 He cannot 
venture to reject a book which is held in high esteem by so many members of the Church (eyco 5e 
dBeTfjoai ouk av ToAuqoaiui to (3i(3Afov, ttoAAcov auto 5id cniouSfjc, exovrcov dSeAcpcov); with the 
modesty of the true scholar he is ready to attribute the difficulties which it presents to the limitations 
of his own understanding (ei un. ouviqui, dAA' uttovoco ye vouv ziva (3a9uTepov eyKeicBou zoiq 
pquaow). But while he does not presume to challenge the inspiration of the Apocalypse or its claim to 
be the work of a John, he declines to accept it as the work of the Apostle, to whom he attributes the 
fourth Gospel and "the Catholic Epistle" (i.e. 1 John). He is led to this conclusion by comparing (1) 
the character of the writer of the Apocalypse with that of the writer of the Gospel, (2) the thought and 
style of the writings, and (3) their linguistic differences (reKuafpouai ydp hi ze zov fjBouc, exarepcov 
veal tou m>v Aoycov d'Souc, kou xfjc, tou (3i(3Afou Sie^aycoyfjc;) - . John the Evangelist abstains from 
mentioning his own name, but John the Apocalyptist names himself more than once at the very outset 
of his book, and again near the end. Doubtless there were many who bore the name of John in the 
early Christian communities; we read, for instance, of "John whose surname was Mark," and there 
may have been a second John in Asia, since at Ephesus, we are told, there were two tombs said to be 
John's (5uo cpaoiv sv 'Ecpeow ysveoBai uvrjuara, veal exdrepov 'Icodvvou AeyeoGai). Again, while the 
Gospel and Epistle of John shew marks of agreement which suggest a common authorship, the 
Apocalypse differs widely from both in its ideas and in its way of expressing them; we miss in it (e.g.) 
the frequent references to 'life,' 'light,' 'truth,' 'grace,' and 'love' which are characteristic of the 
Apostle, and find ourselves in a totally different region of thought (dAAoiOTdrr) 5e veal E,£vr\ raxpd 
tocutoc r\ dnoKaAu^ic;, ur|re ecpomxouevr] yx\ze yeirviwoa toutwv uqSevi, cxeSov coc, sinew uqSe 
ovKkafirw npoc, avza Kowqv e'xouaa). Lastly, the linguistic eccentricities of the Apocalypse bar the 
way against an acceptance of the book as the work of the Evangelist. The Gospel and first Epistle are 
written in correct and flowing Greek, and there is not a barbarism, a solecism, or a provincialism in 
them; whereas the Greek of the Apocalypse is inaccurate, disfigured by unusual or foreign words, and 
even at times solecistic (yAcoooav ouk dKpi(3wc, eAAnvftJouoav avzov (3AeTico, dAA' iSiwuaof re 
(3ap(3apiKoTc, xpwuevov, kou tcou veal aoAoiKi^ovra). 

6.. This criticism, not the less trenchant because carefully guarded against the imputation 
of levity or irreverence 1 , and proceeding from so distinguished a Bishop as Dionysius 'the 
Great ,' could not fail to carry weight in Egypt and in the Greek- speaking East, shaking the 
faith of many in the apostolical authorship of the Apocalypse, and therefore in its canonical 
authority. In the fourth century Eusebius is unable to speak positively as to its canonicity 
(H.E. 3:25 xfjq 5e 'ATioKaAu^eooq ecp' EKcaepov exi vuv raxpd TtoAAotq TrepieAvceTai r| 56^a. Ib. 



1 See above, p. 106 f. 

2 See Dr Feltoe's note ad I. 

1 Fragment 5, e.g. ends: ou5e ydp ettiokcotitcov, urj tic, vouiar), zavza einov, dAAd uovov zr\v 
dvouoioTnra SieuBuvwv tcov ypacpwv. As Dr Westcott points out, Canon, p. 369, note 4, Dionysius 
"quoted the Apocalypse with respect: Eus. H.E. 7:10." 



2 Cf. Feltoe, p. 11. 



25 km. Touroiq [the canonical books] xaKxiov, dye (pavdr\, xr\v 'AttokccAu^w 'Ioodvvou ... f\v 
rivsq, obq ecpnv, dGerouaw, exepoi 5k eyKpwouai xoiq ouoAoyouusvoiq). Cyril of Jerusalem, a 
few years later, not only omits the Apocalypse from his list of canonical books, but seems 
definitely to exclude it from private as well as public use (Catech. 4:31 xa 5k Aomd ndvxa kv 
5evxkp(X) KdoQ(x> veal oaa \xkv kv eKKAnaiaiq uiq dvaywooaKSTcn, xavxa \xr]5k Kara aavxbv 
dvayvvooaie). It is more remarkable that Asia Minor should have ignored the book even in 
formal canons; it finds no place in the Laodicean list of 363, or in that of Gregory of 
Nazianzus; while Amphilochius of Iconium expressly says: xr\v 5' 'AiiOKdAutJuv xr\v 'Ioodvvou 
naXiv I xivkq \xkv eyKpwouaw, oi nAdouq 5k ye I voGov Aeyoucu. In Eastern Syria the 
Apocalypse was either still unknown or it was ignored; it formed no part of the Peshitta New 
Testament . Junilius, who represents the Biblical criticism of the school of Nisibis in the sixth 
century, is silent about the book; Ebedjesu, a Nestorian Bishop in the first year of the 
fourteenth century, still passes it over without notice in his list of New Testament books. 
Western Syria, as represented by the School of Antioch, looked with little favour on the most 
mystical of early Christian writings. Neither Theodore, Chrysostom, or Theodoret is known 
to have quoted the Apocalypse 1 . Constantinople inherited the traditions of Antioch in this 
respect as in others, and the Apocalypse is omitted altogether in the Synopsis scripturae 
sacrae which is found among the work of Chrysostom, nor has it any place in the catalogue 
of "the Sixty books" or in either of its supplementary lists. As late as the beginning of the 
ninth century Nicephorus places it among the antilegomena with the Apocalypse of Peter. It 
is significant of the slow progress made by the circulation or acceptance of the book in 
eastern lands that no Greek commentary seems to have been written upon it before the fifth or 
sixth century 2 . Several causes may have concurred to cause this delay. There may have been 
in some minds a lingering dread of Montanism, and in many others a doubt as to the 
inspiration or the apostolical authority of the Apocalyptist. Moreover, the Apocalypse may 
have been known in the East only to a few. From the first perhaps the book went west rather 
than east; traders from Smyrna and Ephesus carried it to Italy and Gaul, to North Africa and 
Egypt; few copies seem to have penetrated to Antioch, and fewer or none to Edessa and 
Nisibis. 

7. In the West, on the contrary, the Apocalypse, which had won acceptance in the second 
century, held its own notwithstanding the strictures of Gaius at Rome, and the rejection of its 
apostolic authorship by Dionysius at Alexandria. Alexandria soon returned to its allegiance; 

3 Gwynn, Apocalypse, pp. 13, 103 f.; cf. Zahn, Gesch. 1. p. 374 f. 

^uidas, indeed, remarks: Sexetoci 5e 6 Xpuooorouoc, ... xr\v 'AnoKaXvtyiv . "If this is true," Dr Westcott 
writes, not without a touch of humour, "it is a singular proof of the inconclusiveness of the casual 
evidence of quotation" {Canon, p. 442, note 3). 

2 It is to be noted, also, that Greek mss. of the Apocalypse, uncial or cursive, are relatively few; that 
UTioBeoeic, to this book are rare (von Soden, Die Schriften d. N. T., p. 360); and that no Greek MS. 
shews a stichometry (Tischendorf, 2:1044), though the stichi were counted— according to 
Nicephorus they were 1400, according to the Claromontane list, 1200, and according to Mommsen's 
list, 1800; see Zahn, Gesch. 2. p. 397. The Apocalypse holds the last place in nearly all Greek mss. of 
the NT.; the exceptions will be found in Gregory, prolegg. p. 136. In the Latin lists and the mss. of 
the Vulgate other arrangements are less rare, e.g. the Claromontane list places Apoc. after the 
Catholic Epistles but before the Acts, while in the Mommsen list and the 'Decree of Gelasius' it finds 
a place before the Catholic Epistles; see Zahn, Gesch. 2. p. 383, or Preuschen, Analecta, pp. 139-149. 



in his Festal Epistles {Ep. 39), Athanasius ends his list of the canon with the words Kal ndXiv 
Toodvvou 'AKOKdAu^iq, adding: xavxa Tirryal xov aooxripiou ... uiqoaq toutou; £Tu(3aAAiToo 
\xr\5e toutgov dcpoupdaGoo ti. In the pseudo-Athanasian Synopsis the Apocalypse forms the 
eighth and last book of the New Testament, and later Alexandrian writers accept it without 

1 2 

hesitation . The Latin West was from the time of Gaius practically unanimous in its favour . 
It was there that the book found its earliest interpreters, Victorinus of Pettau, Tyconius, 
Primasins. It takes its place in all Western lists of the canonical Scriptures: in Mommsen's 
canon, in those of Codex Claromontanus and the Carthaginian Council of 397, in the 'Decree 
of Gelasius.' The authority of the great Latin fathers confirmed the general verdict of the 
Church; Ambrose, Jerome, Rufinus, Augustine, Innocent, accepted the Apocalypse as the 
work of the Apostle John. 

The Eastern Church has long followed the example of the West. Although the 
Quinisextine Council endorsed without remark the Laodicean Canon which omits the 
Apocalypse, the commentaries of Oecumenius, Andreas, and Arethas must have gone far to 
secure a favourable hearing for the book. Even the Syrian Church in the seventh century 
possessed two versions, one connected with the work of Thomas of Harkel, emanating 
perhaps from Alexandria, and another of a Philoxenian type . 

No book in the New Testament with so good a record was so long in gaining general 
acceptance. The reasons for this are well summarized in a scholion to one of the MSS. of the 
Apocalypse 4 : rj 5id to uepucooq \xr\ ZKxiQeoQai ocurrjv, rj 5id to dooccpeq auxfjq veal Suaecpuccov 
Kai oAiyoiq 5iaAau(3av6u£vov Kal voouuevov, dAAooq xe oiuai 5id to \xy\5e auuepepov dvat 
Toiq TioAAoiq xa iv avxf\ ipevvav uriSs XvaixeXiq. The key to the interpretation disappeared 
with the generation to which the book was addressed, perhaps even with the relief which the 
Asian Churches experienced upon the death of Domitian, and apart from any clue to its 
immediate reference, it was little else but a maze of inexplicable mysteries. 'Apocalypsis 
Ioannis," exclaims Jerome, "tot habet sacramenta quot verba 1 ." It was not everyone who was 
able to meet the situation with the patient modesty of the great Dionysius, and in the 
circumstances we can only recognize with thankfulness the Providence which has preserved 
for us a treasure of which the full value is even now scarcely realized. 

11. Vocabulary, Grammar, and Style 



the Coptic canon see p. 191. 

2 There is an apparent exception in the liber ecclesiasticorum dogmatum attributed to Gennadius (§ 
6 "erit resurrectio mortuorum hominum, sed una et in semel; non prima iustorum et secunda 
peccatorum, ut fabulat somniator"). But the author is probably an Eastern; see Mr. C. H. Turner in 
J.T.S. 7:25, p. 88. 

3 See p. 190. 

4 Cod. 24. 

1 Ad Paulin., ep. 53:8. 



1. A complete vocabulary of the Apocalypse will be found at the end of this volume. Here 
it will suffice to point out some of the results which may be gleaned from it. 

The Apocalypse contains 913 distinct words, or, excluding the names of persons and 
places, 871. Of these 871 words, 108 are not used elsewhere in the New Testament, and 98 
are used elsewhere in the New Testament but once, or by but one other writer. It may be 
useful to the reader to have these relatively uncommon words placed before him in separate 
lists. 

(a) . Words in the Apocalypse which occur in no other N.T. writing 1 . 

'ApaSSoov, tdvqad^erv, taKporroc, tdAAr|Aomd, aAcpa, tdpiBucrroc, ducouov, 'AtoAAucjv, "An 
MayeSarv, d;|nv6oc, tpaoaviouoc, tpdrpaxoc, t(3r)puAAo(;, (3i(3Aapi5u)v, t|36Tpuc, tpuoorvoc, 
t5id5n.ua, 5iauyr]c, SmAouv (verb), Siauupfac, tSpdvccov, tScoSeKorcoc, 'EAAuvikoc, teueTv, 
ev5u)ur]cn.c, te^otKooioi, (Jearoc, ^rjAeueiv, rjuioopov, 9sia)5r|c, Bmvov, tl'aorac, tuuiiKoc, tipic, 
Katd0eua, tKaraacppayi^eiv, KOCTrjycop, tvcauua, tvcepauiKoc, tvcepavvuvai, tvcepac, KiBapwSoc, 
tvavvduwuov, tvcAeuua, tvcoAAoupiov, tvcpiBri, KpuoraAAf^eiv, txpuaraAAoc, tKuvcAoBev, 
tAi(3avcoToc, tAmapoc, tudpuapoc, tuaodaBai, ueaoupdvn.ua, tueTconov, tunpoc, tuououcoc, 
tuuvcaoBai, uuAivoc, tvecppoc, NiKoAavrn.c, toAuvBoc, toraipa, f opunua, topveov, toupd, tudpSaAic, 
neAeKi^eiv, tTieuTrcoc, tTtereo9ai, tnAr|ooeiv, tuoSripric, TCOTauocpopnroc, tnpanevoc. tnupivoc, 
tiruppoc, tpaiveiv, peSrj, pvnaiveaQai, aaAmaTrjc, todrapeipoc, todpSiov, aapoSovu^, taeufSaAic, 
tofSripoc, oipiKoc, taudpaySoc, torpfjvoc, raAavnaioc, treTpdycovoc, tiuiottic, tro^ov, troTid^iov, 
trpfxivoc, tudvavBoc, tuavdvBivoc, udAivoc, tuaAoc, tcpapuaxoc, tcpidAn., txdAa(Ja, xaAxriScov, 
XaAKoAi^avoc, xAiapoc, txoivi^, txpuooAiBoc, xpuaonpaaoc, txpuoouv. 

(b) . Words in the Apocalypse used elsewhere in the N.T. but once, or by one other writer 1 . 
taSeiv (P eco1 ), td5u<r|ua (L a ), taixuaAcoofa (P e ), tdiraxwpifeoBai (L a ), tdpua (L a ), tdpvfov 

(J ev ), tdoxnpoauvr| (P r ), auAriTrjc. (Mt), t(35eAuaosa8ai (P r ), tftappac, (L ev ), tyAuKuc. (Jac), tyouoc. 
(L a ), tyuuvoTnc (P rcor ), tSfatouoc (H), tSpenavov (Mc), 'Eppaion (J ev ), EiSwAoMrpfjq (P core ), 
tsKKEVTEiv (J ev ), eA[e]eiv6c (P cor ), teAfooeiv (H), teArac, (L ev ), teuropoc. (Mt), teucpop'oc (L ev ' a ), 
tevSeKaroc (Mt), tepiov (H), tBauua (P cor ), tBeTov (L ev ), tBepcmda (L ev ), tBuufaua (L ev ), tBcopa^ 
(P eth ), tumoc. (Jac), txdpivoc; (Mt), txanvoc; (L a ), tKaroiKr|Tr|piov (P e ), txiBdpa (P cor ), txiBapf^eiv 
(P cor ), tKu(3epvr|TTi(; (L a ), tKuxAeueiv (J ev ), tKupiaxoc. (P cor ), tAeuxafveiv (Mc), tAnyoc. (Mt), 
tA{(3avoc. (Mt), tAfuvri (L ev ), tAfvov (Mt), tuaoroc. (L ev ), tueyicrcdv (Mc), tufjKoc. (P e ), tuoAuvav 
(P cor ), vaurnc (L a ), tvn>oc, (L a ), t^uAivoq (P tim ), touofcoua (P rphp ), to^uc, (P r ), topaaic (L a ), oadiac, 
(P cor ), tocpeAov (P corg ), tcfyic. (J ev ), tnavTOKparcop (P cor ), tnarav (Lc), tnivBoc. (Jac), tniKpawsiv 
(P co1 ), tTrAdroc; (P e ), tuAuveiv (L ev ), TiveuuauKCoc. (P cor ), tnoAepelv (Jac), tnovoc. (P ct>1 ), "bropcpupeoc. 
(Jo ev ), tTipocpfjuc. (L ev ), tnTcoxeia (P ct ")> tnupcooic. (Pet), tpoucpafa (L ev ), tpimapoc. (Jac), toryn. (L a ), 
toiSnpsoc. (L a ), taKnvouv (Jo ev ), toKopmoc. (L ev ), taxoTouoBai (P e ), auvKoivcovav (P ephp ), 
ouvkoivcovoc, (P rcorphp ), tocpd^w (Jo ep ), traAaiTicopoc (P r ), tixxvn (L a ), ttpuydv (L ev ), tcpapuaida 
(P g ), tcpoivi^ (J ev ), tcpcoortip (P php ), txaAivoc. (Jac), txdpayua (L a ), txiAioi (Pet), txiwv (Mt), 
txAcopoc, (Mc), txouc (Mc), t^euSnc, (L a ), t^ncpf^eiv (L ev ), tipfjcpoc; (L a ), t^uxpoq (Mt), twSr) (P eco1 ), 
tcoSrvew (P s ). 

2.. An examination of these tables leads to some interesting facts. Relatively to its length 
the Apocalypse has an unusual number of words peculiar to itself. While the Second Gospel 



1 Words to which a dagger is prefixed occur in the Greek 0. T.; those printed in thick type appear to 

be ctna^ Aeyoueva. 

^he letters in brackets which follow the words in this list indicate the other N. T. writer and work in 
which the words are found; e.g. L a =St Luke in Acts, P r St Paul in Romans, J ev St John in the Gospel, J ep 
St John in the Epistles. 



shews 80 such words in 2000 stichi, the Apocalypse has more than 100 in 1400 2 ; one in eight 
of its words is used by no other N.T. writer, whereas in St Mark the ratio is about one in 
sixteen . But it is to be remembered that whereas the simple narrative of the Evangelist 
demands for the most part only the commonest words of daily life, the Apocalyptist deals 
with a great variety of subjects, some of which call for a liberal use of special terms. Thus, 
e.g., the enumeration of articles of merchandize in Apoc. 18:11-13 is responsible for twelve 
of the words peculiar to this book, and the list of precious stones in c. 21:19 f. for ten more. 
Most of the Apocalyptic words which are not found or are found but rarely in other N. T. 
writings belong to the language of common or commercial life, which would be familiar to 
one who had been for many years resident in Ephesus. Further, it will be observed that two- 
thirds of the words in the first list (72/108), and nearly eleven-twelfths in the second (89/98), 
had been previously used in the Greek Old Testament. In the second list, the student will find 
it worth his while to notice the distribution of the words amongst other N. T. writers. St Paul, 
it will be seen, has 33, St Luke 30, St Matthew 9, St John 8, St James 6, St Mark 5, the author 
of Hebrews 3, and St Peter 2. The great preponderance of Pauline and Lucan words is 
remarkable, but perhaps it is sufficiently explained by the circumstance that both St Paul and 
St Luke wrote under conditions not altogether unlike those of the author of the Apocalypse. 
Their lives, like his, had been largely spent among Greek- speaking peoples, and in 
intercourse with Greek- speaking Churches. 

The true cura^; Aeyouevoc of the Apocalypse are few. Some are name-forms (A(3a55a)v, 
AtioAAugov, "Ap MayeSobv, NiKoAatcriq), which are perhaps in every case due to the writer. 
Others ((3i(3Aapi5iov, TtoTauocpopnroq, xocAKoAi(3avoq) are probably words current in Asia, 
although hitherto they have not been detected in any other Greek writing. Korcrjyoop and 
KorcdGeuoc seem to be of Jewish-Greek origin; r|uioopov is either a slip, or an alternative form 
of r|uid)piov. The MSS. of the Apocalypse shew a considerable number of orthographical 
peculiarities, chiefly affecting the terminations of nouns and verbs, such as xpuodv (1:13), 
Xpuaeoov (2:1), KSKOTuavcec. (2:3), nenxcoKeq (2:5), (3a9sa (2:24), dxav (9:8), drcfjAGa (10:9), 
TiSTiGOKav (18:3), £(3aAav (18:19), yeyovav (21:6), and some of these are so well supported 
that they claim a place in the text. But there are comparatively few lexical eccentricities, and 
if we are reminded by an occasional transliteration that the author was a Jew by birth and 
education, it is clear that he had lived long enough in the Greek cities of Asia to have ready to 
his hand all the Greek words that he needed for the purpose of his book. The Greek 
vocabulary of the Apocalypse does not suggest that the writer was crippled by a want of 
appropriate words. His store is ample for his needs, and it seems to have been chosen with 
care. 

3. When we pass from vocabulary to grammar, the case is different. Dionysius, as we 
have seen, with the acumen of an Alexandrian scholar, was struck by the many departures 
from the rules of syntax which mark the Apocalypse, and charges its author with writing 
incorrect Greek and even occasional solecisms. His criticism is courageous, but not unjust. 
Fortunately no systematic attempt was made in Egypt or elsewhere to bring the book up to 
the standard of literary orthodoxy, and in the best MSS. it has come down to us with many at 
least of the writer's grammatical peculiarities untouched. 

2 The number of stichi is given in each case according to the stichometry of Nicephorus. 



3 See St Mark 2 , p. 47. 



Nothing like a grammar of the Apocalypse 1 can be attempted here, but some of the more 

striking features of its peculiar style are collected below. 

(1) . The 'solecisms' of the book consist largely of various forms of anacoluthon, shewing a 
singular indifference to the laws of concord. They may be roughly classed as follows, (a) Nominatives 
are placed in apposition to other cases: 1:5 duo 'Iqoou Xpicrrou, 6 udpruc, 6 tciotoc;. 2:20 Tpv yuvaixa 
'Ie^dfteA, q Aeyouaa eaurqv npocpfjuv. 3:12 rfjq vcawfjc, 'IepouoaAqp, q xaTa|3avvouoa ex tou 
oupavou. 8:9 dneBavev to rpvrov tcov XTiapdrcov tcov ev xr\ BaAdccp, rd e'xovra tyv\ac. Other 
examples may be found in 14:12, 16:14, 20:2, 21:11. (b) The participle Aeycov — occasionally e'xcov — 
follows irregularly after the announcement of a fresh voice or persona dramatis: 4:1 q cpcovq ... coc. 
odAmyyoc, ... Aeycov. 9:13 f\Kovaa cpcovqv pfav ... Aeyovra. 11:15 eyevovro cpcovai peydAai ... 
Aeyovrec;. 14:6 d5ov dAAov dyyeAov neropevov ... e'xovra ... Aeycov. Ib. 14 d5ov xai i5ou vecpeAq 
Aeuxq, xai em rqv vecpeAqv xaBqpevov ... e'xcov. (c) The construction is broken by a parenthetic 
clause, after which the sentence may or may not return to its original course: 1:5 f. tco dyaTicovTi ppdc, 
xai Auoavu ... veal drofqoev ... aurco q 56^a. 10:1 f. d5ov dAAov dyyeAov ioxupov xaTa|3avvovTa ... 
xai to TTpooconov auTou cbc; 6 q'Aioc; xai oi ttoSec, auTou coc, otuAoi nupoc;, xai e'xcov ... (<f) The grammar 
is disturbed by the otiose addition of a personal pronoun or an adverb of place after a relative or 
participial clause: 2:7 too vixcovn (or, as in v. 26, 6 vixcov) 5c6aco aura) ... 3:12 6 vixcov, iroiqaco 
aurov ... 6:4 rep xaBqpevcp ... e569p aura) Aa(3eTv zr\v dpqvqv ex rqc; yqc. ... xai e568q aura pdxaipa. 
12:6 otiou e'xei exeT. 13:8 ou ou yeypaTrcai to ovopa avzov. (<?) Genders, numbers, or cases are at 
fault: 7:9 eiSov, xai i5ou oxAoc, noXvc, ... iaztizec ... nepip'ep'Aqpevouc;. 8:9 to Tpvrov tcov ttAoicov 
SiecpBdpqoav. 1 1:4 outoi eiow ai 5uo eAaiai xai ai 5uo Auxvfai ai ... sotcotsc;. 12:5 erexev uiov, 
dpaev. 14:19 Tqv Aqvov tou Bupou tou Beou tov peyav. 17:3 Bqpfov ... yepovra ... exovfra]. 21:14 to 
teTxoc; ... e'xeov. 

(2) . Besides 'solecisms' the Apocalypse has, to borrow another term from Dionysius, a large 
number of 'idiotisms.' The idiosyncrasy of the writer shews itself sometimes in a startling phrase such 
as 1:4 and 6 cov xai 6 f|v xai 6 epxopevoq, or 1:8 eyco dpi to dAcpa xai to co, or 9:12 and 11:14 q ouai 
q pia, q Seurepa, q Tprcq; sometimes in grammatical peculiarities, some of which frequently recur, 
such as the following: (a) Different tenses and moods are joined by a copula without any clear reason 
for the change: 2:2 f. enefpaaac; ... e'xeic; ••• e(3doTaoac; ... xaxomaxec;. 3:3 ei'Aqcpac; xai qxouoac;. Ib. 9 
TTOipaco auTouc; iva p^ouoiv xai npooxuvpoouoiv ... xai yvcooiv. 5:7 f. qABev xai ei'Aqcpev ... xai ore 
e'Aa(3ev. 7:13 f. dnexpiBq ... xai ei'pqxa ... xai einev. 8:5 ei'Aqcpev ... xai eyepiaev ... xai e(3aAev. 9:5 
e568q auToic; i'va pq aTioxTervcooiv auTouc;, dAA' i'va (3aaavio8qaovTai. 21:24 ff. TCepuiaTqoouaiv ... 
cpepouaw ... ou pp xAeicBcoow ... oi'aouaiv ... ou pp eioeABq. (b) Adjectives and verbs are made to 
govern cases other than those required by usage; 1:13, 14:14 opoiov uiov dvBpumou. 2:14 eSfSaoxev 
TcoBaAdx. 8:13 ouai TouqxaToixouvTaqeiriTpqypc;. 12:12 ouai Tqv yqv xai Tqv BdAaaoav. 19:5 
aiveire tco Beep ppcov. (c) Other unusual constructions abound, such as: 4:9 f. orav 5c6oouow ... 
neoouvTai. 8:4 dve(3p 6 xanvoc; ... raic; npoaeuxaic; 9:4 eppeBp aurau; i'va pp dSixpaouoiv. 1 1:3 Scooco 
... xai upocppTeuaouaiv. Ib. 5 eixiq BeApap. 12:7 sysveTO noAepoc; ... 6 MixapA xai oi dyyeAoi auTou 
tou TioAeppoai. 18:20 expivev 6 Beoc; to xpfpa upcov aurpc;. 22:14 paxdpioc; ... i'va eorai ... xai ... 
eioeABcoaiv. 

Many attempts have been made to minimize the grammatical irregularities of the 
Apocalypse. In the most recent of these, a chapter of Archbishop Benson's Apocalypse which 



1 The subject has been treated more or less fully by Vbgel (Comm., p. 5 ff.), Winer (Exeg. Studien, 1. 
p. 144 ff.), Ewald (prol. to Comm. § 6), Hitzig (Ober Johannes Marcus, p. 65 ff.), Liicke, Versuch einer 
vollstandigen Einleitung, 1. p. 448 ff., Bousset (intr. to Comm. p. 183 ff.), and in England by S. 
Davidson (Intr. to N. T. 3. p. 552 ff.), Archd. Lee (intr. to Comm. p. 454 ff.). AJohannine Grammar has 
been recently published by Dr E. A. Abbott as a sequel to hisJohannine Vocabulary (1905), but it 
deals with the Gospel only. A thorough monograph on the grammar of the Apocalypse is still to be 
desired. 



bears the characteristic heading "A Grammar of Ungrammar 1 ," the instances are classified 
with the view of shewing that in most of them the Apocalyptist had a definite reason for his 
departure from usage. Whatever may be thought of the explanations which are offered in his 
defence, it is evident that he has not erred in all cases through ignorance , and it is possible 
that he has not done so in any instance. His eccentricities of syntax are probably due to more 
than one cause: some to the habit which he may have retained from early years of thinking in 
a Semitic language 1 ; some to the desire of giving movement and vivid reality to his visions, 
which leads him to report them after the manner of short-hand notes, jotted down at the time; 
some to the circumstances in which the book was written. But from whatever cause or 
concurrence of causes, it cannot be denied that the Apocalypse of John stands alone among 
Greek literary writings in its disregard of the ordinary rules of syntax, and the success with 
which syntax is set aside without loss of perspicuity or even of literary power. The book 
seems openly and deliberately to defy the grammarian, and yet, even as literature, it is in its 
own field unsurpassed. No judge who compared it with any other Greek apocalyptic work 
would hesitate to give the palm to the canonical Apocalypse. 

4. Apart from solecisms and other idiosyncrasies, the style of the Apocalypse is 
distinguished by a number of characteristic phrases and turns of expression which give it 
individuality. 

Some of these recur with slight variations throughout the book. Thus 1:2 euapruprioev tov 
Aoyov zov Qzov veal zr\v uapTupfav 'Ir|oou Xpiarou starts a note which is heard again ib. 9 5id tov 
Aoyov zov Qeov xai tuv uapTupfav 'In.aou, 6:9 5ia tov Aoyov zov Qeov veal 5ia zr\v uaprupfav r\v 
eixov, 20:4 5ia zr\v uapTupfav 'lr\oov veal 5ia tov Aoyov tou BeoO. The reader meets again and again 
the phrase ol KOCTOiKouvTec, enl zr\v yfjv or enl zr\c, yfjc;, or zr\v yfjv (3:10,6:10,8:13, 11:10, 13:8, 
13:12, 13:14, 17:2, 17:8), the combination tuotoc. kou aAn_9w6c. (3:14, 19:11, 21:5, 22:6), the refrain 6 
e'xcov ouc. dcKOuacrrco (2:7, 2:11, 2:17, 2:29, 3:6, 3:13, 3:22, and with a slight difference, 13:9). Merd 



^ssayS. p. 131 ff. 

2 E.g. if he has twice permitted himself to write ouoiov uxov, in eighteen other passages ouoioc. 
governs the dative. 

^he present writer, while welcoming all the light that can be thrown on the vocabulary and syntax 
of the N. T. by a study of the Graeco-Egyptian papyri, and in particular the researches of Professor 
Deissmann, Professor Thumb, and Dr J. H. Moulton, deprecates the induction which, as it seems to 
him, is being somewhat hastily based upon them, that the Greek of the N. T. has been but slightly 
influenced by the familiarity of the writers with Hebrew and Aramaic. "Even the Greek of the 
Apocalypse," Dr Moulton writes (Grammar of N. T. Greek, prolegg, p. 8 f.), "does not seem to owe 
any of its blunders to 'Hebraisms' ... Apart from places where he [the author] may be definitely 
translating a Semitic document, there is no reason to believe that his grammar would have been 
materially different had he been a native of Oxyrhynchus, assuming the extent of Greek education 
the same." But the facts seem at present insufficient to warrant this conclusion. It is precarious to 
compare a literary document with a collection of personal and business letters, accounts, and other 
ephemeral writings; slips in word-formation or in syntax which are to be expected in the latter, are 
phenomenal in the former, and if they find a place there, can only be attributed to lifelong habits of 
thought. Moreover, it remains to be considered how far the quasi-Semitic colloquialisms of the 
papyri are themselves due to the influence of the large Greek-speaking Jewish population of the 
Delta. 



raura eiSov, xod iSov), 6 xaBriuevoc, eiri zov Bpovov (zov Bpovou, tw Bpovw)) are other examples. 
Further, the writer has a habit of repeating the article or a governing clause before every member of a 
series when the same subject or class of subjects is in view, e.g. 9:20 ra ei'ScoAoc ra xpuod xod ra 
dpyupd veal ra xocAxd xai ra AfBiva xai za EpXwa. 15:2 roue, vixwvrac, ex zov Brjpfou xai ex rfjq 
eixovoc, ocutou xai ex zov dpiBuou zov avouorroc, autou. 16:13 ex zov crrouaroc, zov Spaxovroc, xai ex 
tou arouaroc; zov Bipiou xai ex zov crrouaToc, tou \peu5oTipo(pfp;ou. 17:6 ueBuouoav ex zov ai'uaToc. 
tcov dyicov xai ex zov ai'uaToc, twv uaprupcov 'IrjooO. There are many minor singularities, such as the 
frequent use of the instrumental dative preceded by ev, e.g. ev poucpodoc (2:16), ev pd(35w (2:27, 12:5, 
19:15), ev cpcovfj (5:2, 14:7), ev xaiq xiBdpaic. (14:2), ev nvpi (16:8, 17:16); the nearly constant 
omission of the article before proper names, not excluding 'Irjoouc;; the employment of etc; as almost 
equivalent to an indefinite article (8:13 evoc, derou, 18:21 eic, dyyeAoc,); the peculiar use of co5e in 
such clauses as 13:10, 13:18(14:12) co5e eouv r\ vmouovrj, co5e r\ aocpfa eazw, 17:9 coSeovouqo 
e'xwv oocpfav; the recurrence of the formula e566r] aurw (auroic;) followed by a noun, an infinitive, or 
a subjunctive with i'voc; the partiality shewn for the perfect tense, especially in the case of eTArjcpa 
(2:27, 3:3, 5:7, 8:5, 11:17) and ei'pr)xa (7:14, 19:3); the many beatitudes interspersed among the 
visions (1:3, 14:13, 16:15, 19:9, 20:6, 22:7, 22:14). Lastly, a considerable number of ordinary words 
occur with remarkable frequency, catching the eye again and again as the book is turned; a few may 
be specified here: dyyeAoc;, dyioc;, oduoc, dxoueiv, dutyv, dvofyeiv, dnoBvrioxeiv, dorrip (never 
dorpov), (3dAAeiv, (3aoiAeuc;, (3i(3Afov, (3AeTieiv, (3povrr|, yfj, ypdcpeiv, Seixvueiv, 56i;a, Suvauic;, e'Bvoc;, 
exxAriofa, evamiov, ec;ouaia, epyov, eroiud^eiv, eucppafveoBai, (Jcorj, rjAioc,, BdAaaoa, Bdvaroc,, 
Bpovoc;, BuoiaoTTipiov, iSetv, i5ou, xaBfjaBai, xara(3a{veiv, xecpaAr), xpd^eiv, xpfveiv, Aau(3dveiv, 
Aeuxoc;, Aoyoc;, ueyac;, vaoc;, vexpoc;, vixdv, olxouuevr], ouoioc;, ovoua, oupavoc,, ocpBaAuoc;, 
TiavToxparcop, neuneiv, Tiepi(3dAAeo6ai, ninzevv, nAavdv, nAriyri, tioAic;, npooxuvetv, Tipooconov, 
npocpriTric; and its cognates, nvp, poucpafa, or|ueTov, arecpavoc,, aroua, ocpd^eiv, ocppayfc;, reAeiaBai, 
u'Scop, UTiouovri, cpo(3eTa8ai, cpcovr), xefp, xpuoeoc;, wSrj. This list will be found a suggestive one; in 
most cases the subject of the book or the circumstances of the author sufficiently account for the more 
or less frequent recurrence of the words; in some the reason lies deeper. But however their repetition 
may be explained, it goes far to impart to the Apocalypse the colouring which marks its style. 

5.. It is of interest to compare the vocabulary, grammar, and style of the Apocalypse with 
those of other New Testament writings traditionally assigned to St John, and especially with 
those of the Fourth Gospel. (1) Vocabulary. Of the 913 words used in the Apocalypse 416 are 
found also in the Gospel, but the words common to both books are either of the most ordinary 
type, or are shared by other N. T. writers. The eight words dpvtov, 'E(3pal'au, ekkevxeiv, 
xuxAeuew, oxjnq, Ttopcpupeoq, axr|vo0v, cpowt^, which occur only in these two books, do not 
supply a sufficient basis for induction. 'Apvtov, used 29 times in the Apocalypse, is used but 
once in the Gospel, and then with a different reference; the form xuxAeueiv in Jo. 10:24 and 
Apoc. 20:9 is found in the Gospel only in Cod. B; otjuq, Ttopcpupeoq, and cpotvt^ are fairly 
well established in the Greek of the O. T.; on the other hand, 'E(3patort is somewhat markedly 
Johannine, occurring five times in the Gospel, which uses also 'PoojaataTt and 'EAAr|vto"ri; 
axrivouv is strongly characteristic of the teaching of the fourth Gospel, though it occurs there 

but once 1 , and the use of £^£X£VTr|aav for •Tli?' 7 ! in Zech. 12:10, both in Jo. 19:37 and Apoc. 

1:7, is certainly noteworthy and probably more than a coincidence . If we extend our 
examination to words which, though not exclusively used in these books, are prominent in 
them or in one of them, the evidence is similarly divided. On the one hand there are not a few 
points in which the diction of the Apocalypse differs notably from that of the Gospel: the 
conjunctions dAAd, yap, ouv, which continually meet the reader of the Gospel, are 



x St Paul has enioxnvouv in a similar sense (2 Cor. 12:9). 



2 See p. 150. 
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comparatively rare in the Apocalypse ; svgotuov, a characteristic preposition in the 
Apocalypse, occurs but once in the Gospel; the Evangelist invariably writes 'IspoooAuua, the 
Apocalyptist 'l£pouaaAr|u ; the one chooses duvoq when he is speaking of the Lamb of God, 
the other dpviov; to the one the Eternal Son is simply 6 Aoyoq, to the other the glorified 
Christ is 6 Aoyoq xov Qeov. The Apocalyptist uses the Synoptic and Pauline terms 
EvayyiXiov, euayysAiqav, Kripuoaew, KAripovoudv, ueravoeiv, uuarrjpiov, r| ou<ouu£vr|, 
auvKOivoovav, from which the Evangelist seems to refrain; while on the other hand, as 
Dionysius long ago pointed out, of many of the key-words of the Gospel he shews no 
knowledge. On the other hand the two books have in common a fair number of characteristic 
words and phrases, such as dAnGwoq, e^ouaia, uaprupdv, vikocv, oSrrydv, oi5a, aiquaweiv, 
rripdv (Aoyov, svcoArjv), uraxyav. It is still more significant, that both attach a special 
meaning to certain words; both use 'IouSouoq of the Jew considered as hostile to Christ or the 
Church, and in both such words as qoori, Gdvorcoq, 5u[)dv, Tiewdv, vuucpr|, 56^a, bear more or 
less exclusively a spiritual sense — a remark which applies also to several of the words 
mentioned above (e.g. vikocv, oSriydv). 

(2) Thus on the question of the literary affinity of the Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse 
the vocabulary speaks with an uncertain sound, though the balance of the evidence is perhaps 
in favour of some such relationship between the two writings. This probability is increased 
when we compare them from the point of view of their grammatical tendencies. While the 
solecistic anacolutha of the Apocalypse have no parallel on any large scale in the Gospel, 
there is a considerable number of unusual constructions which are common to the two books. 
Some may be mentioned here, (a) The partitive ek with its dependent noun or pronoun is 
used in both as the object or subject of a verb: e.g. Jo. 16:17 dnav ouv ek tcov \iaQx]x6>v 
avxov; Apoc. 2:10 \xeXXei (3aA£iv eE,v\xG>v, 3:9 5i5oo ek rfjq auvayooyfjq, 11:9 ^Xinovaiv ek 
tgov Aaoov. (b) Both books place \\Exd after AocAeiv (Jo. 4:27 bis, 9:37; Apoc. 1:12, 4:1, 10:8, 
17:1, 21:9, 21:15), and nEpinaxEiv (Jo. 6:66; Apoc. 3:4), and ek after owqav or xr]pEiv (Jo. 
12:27 aooaov ue ek rfjq oopaq xdvxr\q, Apoc. 3:10 oe xriprjaoo ek xf\q wpaq tou Ttapaauou). (c) 
Both use iva in an unusual sense (Jo. 8:56 riyaAAidaorco i'va i'5r|, 9:2 xiq fjuaprev ... iva 
rucpAoq ysvvnGfj; 11:15 xocvpoo ... iva jiioxevoy\xe: Apoc. 14:13, 22:14). 

(3) Coming to the style of the books, a comparison will lead to results very similar to 
those which were obtained by examining their vocabularies. The general effect of the style of 
the Gospel is as far as possible from the effect which the Apocalypse produces on the mind of 
the reader: "it is free from solecisms, because it avoids all idiomatic expressions 1 ." The book 
flows along smoothly from the prologue to the end; there is no startling phrase, no defiance 



3 'AAAd occurs 101 times in J ev , 13 times in Apoc; ydp 65 times in J ev , 16 in Apoc. Ouv which is the 
favourite mark of transition in the Gospel is used but 6 times in the Apocalypse, and only in cc. 1-3. 
But ouv is wholly absent from the first Epistle of St John, and ydp occurs there but thrice (Westcott, 
Epistles of St John, p. 40.). 

4 The exclusively local use of the name in the Gospel does not altogether account for this difference. 
'IepouoocAriu is used freely in speaking of the locality by St Luke and St Paul; with Mt, Mc, J ev , on the 
other hand, the use of 'IepoooAuua is habitual, though Mt. once writes 'IepouoaAr)u (23:37). 



Westcott, St John, p. 1. 



of syntax; if it is obviously the work of one who was more familiar with the construction of 
the Semitic than of the Greek sentence , yet the author seldom or never offends against 
definite laws. In these respects he not only differs from the Apocalyptist, but stands at the 
opposite pole to the eccentricities, the roughnesses, the audacities, of the latter. Yet it is also 
true that he has many points of resemblance with the writer of the Apocalypse, both in regard 
to sentence-formation and to the phrasing of his thoughts. As to the former, the following 
points have been noticed amongst others. (1) Both the Evangelist and the Apocalyptist fall in 
places into parallelisms; cf. Jo. 1:4 f. o yeyovev £v auTco qoor] nv, I Kai r| qoon, nv to cpooq tgjv 
dvGpumoov II veal to cpooq ev Tfj OKOxia cpouvei, I veal r| gkotiqc avxo ov KaxiXafiev. Apoc. 21:23 
n, TioAiq ov xpevocv £X£i tou r\Xiov I ou5s xfjq oeAnvriq, iva cpawooaw auTfj- II n, yap 56^a tou 
Qeov scpobuaev auTnv, I Kai 6 Auxvoq auTfjq to dpviov. (2) Both are partial to the form of 
antithesis which presents first the positive and then the negative side of a statement or 
direction; e.g. Jo. 1:3 TtccvToc 5i' qcutou kyevexo, Kai x^piq auTou kyevexo ov5t ev. 10:12 f. 6 
uiaGooToq Kai ovk oov Tioiunv ... uiaGooToq eoxiv Kai ov \xe\ei avxti nepl toov Tipo(3dToov Apoc. 
3:3 fj^oo obq KAenrriq, Kai ov uiq yvooq Ttoiav oopav fj^oo; ib. 16 xAiapoq ei, Kai oute ^eoxbq 
ovxe 4>uxpoq. 10:4 acppdyiaov a eAdAiqaav ai enxa (3povTai, Kai un, avxa ypdipriq. (3) Both 
repeat the article for the sake of emphasis: Jo. 1:9 to cpooq to dAr|6wov, 6:32 tov dpTOV ... tov 
dAnGwov, 15:1 r| duneAoq r\ dAnGivn., 10:11 6 Ttovuriv 6 KaAoq; Apoc. 1:5 6 udpTuq 6 Tucrcoq, 
2:11 tou GavaTou tou Sevxepov, ib. 12 Tnv poucpaiav Tnv Sicrcouov Tnv 6E,elav, 18:10 n. 
TtoAiq r| ueydAri ... r| laxupd, 21:10 Tnv noXiv xr\v dyiav. (4) Both add parenthetic 
explanations for the sake of circumstantial fulness: cf. Jo. 6:22 f., 11:1 ff., 18:13 f.; Apoc. 
12:9 (19:2), 14:11 (19:20), 20:14 (21:8). (5) Similar or identical phrases occur in both, e.g. 
itoieiv dArjGeiav (Jo. 3:21), noieiv tpeuSoq (Apoc. 22:15); noieiv oriudov (Jo. 2:11, 2:23, 
4:54, etc., Apoc. 13:13 f., 19:20); uepoq exeiv (Jo. 13:8, Apoc. 20:6); ovoua auToo (Jo. 1:6, 
3:1, 18:10, Apoc. 6:8, 9:11). Even more remarkable are the following coincidences of 
language: Jo. 1:14 6 Aoyoq ... eoKrjvoooev ev r|uw, Apoc. 7:15 6 KaGrjuevoq em tov Gpovov 
aKnvoboa en auTouq; Jo. 4:6 K£KOTuaKooq £K Tfjq 65outopiaq, Apoc. 2:3 ov K£KoiriaK£q; Jo. 
7:37 eav Tiq 5upa epxeaGoo npoq ue Kai itiveTOO, Apoc. 22:17 6 Siipoov spxeaGoo; Jo. 10:18 
TauTnv Tiqv evToAiqv ekafiov napd tou TtaTpoq uou, Apoc. 2:28 obq Kayoo d'Aiqcpa nap xov 
Trarcpoq uou; Jo. 16:12 ov SuvaaGs |3acrcd(Eiv, Apoc. 2:2 ov 5uvfl fiaoxaoai; Jo. 20:12, Apoc. 
3:4 ev AsuKoTq. The bearing of this evidence on the question of authorship will be discussed 
in a later chapter 1 ; meanwhile we may observe that it creates a strong presumption of affinity 
between the Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse, notwithstanding their great diversity both in 
language and in thought. 

12. Symbolism 

1. The Apocalypse of John shares with other apocalyptic writings a partiality for 
symbolical imagery and the symbolical use of numbers. Teaching by the use of symbols is 
found in every part of the Old Testament, but it becomes especially noticeable in the later 
prophecies, and in the book of Daniel. The visions of which these books largely consist 

2 Cf. Sanday, Authorship and Historical Character of the Fourth Gospel, p. 28 f. 



1 c. 15. 



present a succession of strange and sometimes weird or even monstrous shapes, designed to 
suggest ideas that could not be expressed in words, or persons or forces that the writer 
preferred to leave unnamed. This habit was adopted by the non-canonical apocalyptists, from 
Enoch onwards, and it receives illustration in every page of St John's book. 

2. The imagery of the Apocalypse lays under contribution all the departments of nature 
and life. The animal kingdom lends its ^coa and its Giqpia — horses white, red, black and pale, 
the lamb and the calf, the lion, the leopard and the bear, the locust, the scorpion and the frog, 
the eagle and the vulture, the birds of the air and the fishes of the sea; the vegetable kingdom, 
its trees and herbs and grass. Earth, sea, and sky bring their tribute. Agricultural operations 
such as harvest and vintage, the life and trade of great cities, the march and clash of great 
armies, are all depicted on its canvas. A sea of glass is spread before the Throne in Heaven: a 
river flows through the Holy City. The sky yields its stars, now shining in the firmament, now 
falling to the earth, now forming a cluster in the hand of the Christ, or a coronet on the head 
of the Mother of Christ and Christendom. Across the heavens there sweeps from time to time 
a more than tropical storm of thunder, lightning, and hail, followed by earthquake. Human 
life supplies an abundance of imagery. We see the mother and her child, the harlot and her 
lovers, the bride arrayed for her husband. Crowned heads wear the crricpocvoq or the 5id5r|ua; 
warriors carry the two-edged sword; the shepherd appears with his iron-tipped staff, the 
reaper with his sickle, the herald with his trumpet, the builder with his measuring rod, the 
holiday-keeper with flute and harp, the reveller with golden cup, the king with his roll, 
written within and on the back with the secrets of State and sealed. Figures move across the 
stage attired in the long girdled robe of kingly or priestly dignity, or in the shining white of 
byssus; two are dressed in sackcloth; one wears purple and scarlet, and is decked with gold 
and precious stones and pearls. 

3. (a) A large proportion of this imagery is drawn, as a previous section will have shewn, 
from the Old Testament. Places, persons, and objects which occur in the historical books 
reappear in the Apocalypse as symbols of facts in the life of the Church or of the new world 
to which the Church points and which lies behind the visible order. Familiar place-names 
meet us here and there — the Euphrates, Egypt, Sodom, the Hill of Megiddo, Babylon, 
Jerusalem. The seven-branched candlestick of the Tabernacle suggests the golden \vyy\a\ 
which represent the Churches of Asia; Balaam finds his analogue in the Nicolaitans, and 
Jezebel in a Thyatiran prophetess. The new Israel is confronted by a new Babylon, and the 
Bride of Christ is a new Jerusalem. The Elders round the Throne answer to the elders of 
Israel; the Two Witnesses exercise powers which remind the reader of the miracles of Moses 
and Elijah. Tabernacle and Temple, altar and censer and ark, recall the religious glories of 
ancient Israel. A holy place not made with hands is seen in the heavenly places; the manna 
laid up before God finds its counterpart in the future life of the victorious Christian, (b) In 
other instances the N.T. Apocalypse adopts in part or in whole the symbolism of the O.T. 
writers, as when it speaks of the Tree of Life, the Book of Life, the Water of Life; or the 
metaphors of the O.T. become the symbols of the new prophecy, as when our Lord is 
designated the Lamb and the Lion of the Tribe of Judah, or the Root of David; or again, a 
whole system of O.T. symbolism is more or less fully pressed into the service of the book, as 
in the case of the High Priest's breastplate, and of Ezekiel's scheme of a restored Jerusalem. 



4. The Apocalyptist, however, does not limit himself to O.T. imagery, but has much that 
is his own, or that belongs to the common stock of the later apocalyptic. The Woman with 
Child has no parallel in the O.T., and in spite of Gunkel's efforts to find the genesis of this 
fine conception in Babylonian folklore, it may be confidently regarded as essentially a 
creation of the writer' s own mind, under the influence of the Spirit of Christ. The description 
of the Harlot Babylon, seated on the scarlet Beast, has points of contact with passages in the 
Hebrew Prophets; but as a whole it is new and original. A like verdict may be passed upon 
the three great sevenfold visions, the Seal Openings, the Trumpet Blasts, and the Outpouring 
of the Bowls; their partial indebtedness to the Old Testament does not take from the freshness 
and vigour of St John's symbolism. The idea of a millennium was in the air when St John 
wrote, but no writer had used it as the symbol of a spiritual triumph, or worked it into a 
scheme of the Divine ordering of history. 

5. Much of the imagery of the Apocalypse is doubtless not symbolism, but merely 
designed to heighten the colouring of the great picture, and to add vividness and movement to 
its scenes. Such secondary details, like many of the minor features in the Parables of our 
Lord, must not be pressed into the service of a spiritual interpretation, or indeed of any 
specific interpretation whatever, their purpose being simply to contribute to the general effect 
of the context where they occur. These non-symbolical images are sometimes taken from the 
life of the times, as when the writer recounts the imports that found their way to the new 
Babylon, many of which he may himself have seen shipped off to Ostia from the port of 
Ephesus; or they belong to the common stock of the eschatological language of apocalyptic 
writing (e.g. 6:12 ff.); or they are due to the inspired imagination of the Apocalyptist himself, 
forming part of the picture which is present to his mind as he writes. 

6. But there is also much which is directly symbolical. In not a few cases the writer stops 
to interpret the symbol (e.g. in cc. 1:20, 4:5, 5:6, 12:9, 17:9 f., 17:12, 17:15). In others the 
symbolical meaning is only half veiled; thus it is impossible to mistake the import of the 
standing Figure in 1:13 ff., or of the seated Figure in c. 4:2, or of the Lamb, or the Lamb's 
Wife. There remain, however, a certain number of symbolic forms as to which there is room 
for diversity of judgement even among interpreters who follow the same general method of 
interpretation. Thus in c. 6:2 the rider on the white horse is by some commentators identified 
with the Divine Rider of c. 19:11, while others regard the former as symbolizing either the 
Roman or the Parthian conqueror. In c. 7. the 144,000 are by some understood to represent, 
like the countless multitude, the whole body of the Church, though under a different aspect or 
at another stage of its history, whereas others take the two visions to set forth respectively the 
Jewish and Gentile Christians, or the Jewish Church and the Christian Church. In c. 11:8 
interpreters are divided as to the meaning of 'the great city'; in 17:12 there is considerable 
difference of opinion as to the identity of the "ten kings." Many other such ambiguities 
perplex the student of the Apocalypse, and though he may be able to arrive at conclusions 
with regard to them which satisfy his own judgement, it is impossible to offer such 
convincing reasons for them as will compel assent. But the uncertainty which thus besets 
apocalyptic interpretation does not seriously detract from the general value of the book. Nor 
can it be laid to the charge of the author that he is unnecessarily obscure. It is of the nature of 
apocalyptic literature to be involved in some measure of obscurity; and this is not the least 



valuable of its characteristics, for it affords scope for the exercise of the Christian judgement: 
ooSs r| Goqnoc ecmv oj5e 6 vouq 6 e'xoov aocpiav (13:18, 17:9). In the elasticity of symbolical 
language the Apocalypse has its chief advantage over the more exact and didactic, but less 
inspiring and suggestive style of ordinary prophecy. 

7. No reader of our Apocalypse can have failed to notice the frequent recurrence of 
numbers which appear to carry with them a certain symbolical meaning 1 . 

The following are the numbers that are met with in the book: 2, 3, 3 Vi 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 12, 
24, 42, 144, 666 (or according to another reading, 616), 1000, 1260, 1600, 7000, 12000, 
144,000, 100,000,000, 200,000,000. The predominant number is seven, which occurs fifty- 
four times. The book is addressed to seven Churches represented by seven lampstands, while 
their 'angels' are seven stars. There are seven Spirits of God, symbolized by seven lamps. 
The Book in the Hand of God is sealed with seven seals; the Lamb before the Throne has 
seven eyes and seven horns. Seven angels blow seven trumpet-blasts; seven other angels pour 
out the contents of seven bowls full of the seven last plagues. Seven thunders utter voices 
which the Seer is bidden not to write. Seven thousand are killed in the great earthquake which 
follows the ascension of the Two Witnesses. The Dragon has seven heads, and upon them 
seven diadems; the Wild Beast from the Sea has seven heads on which are "names of 
blasphemy"; the Scarlet Beast on which Babylon sits has likewise seven heads, variously 
interpreted by the writer as seven mountains, or seven kings. Next in frequency to the heptad 
is the dodecad. The new Israel, like its predecessor, consists of twelve tribes; the Mother of 
Christ is crowned with twelve stars; the new Jerusalem has twelve portals, and the wall that 
girdles it rests on twelve foundation stones on which are engraved the names of the twelve 
Apostles; the Tree of Life in the new Paradise bears twelve manner of fruits, after the number 
of the months. Multiples of twelve, also, are common. Each of the tribes of the new Israel 
contains 12,000, making a total of 144,000; and 144,000 is also the number of the virgin 
souls which in the second part of the book are seen surrounding the Lamb on Mount Zion. 
The Elders round the Throne are twenty-four, and they are seated on as many subordinate 
thrones. Each side of the Holy City is 12,000 stades in length, and the wall which surrounds it 
is 144 cubits in height. 

Ten is another favourite number. The time of pressure which is coming on the Churches 
of Asia will last ten days. Both the Dragon and the first of the two Wild Beasts have ten 
horns; and so has the Scarlet Beast, whose horns are interpreted as "ten kings." As a multiple 
ten enters into most of the higher numbers in the book. Four, again, occurs frequently. The 
(wot are four; four angels stand at the four corners of the earth, charged with the control of the 
four winds of heaven; four angels are bound at the Euphrates, until the moment comes for the 
execution of their work of slaughter. The Holy City lies four-square, and forms a perfect 
cube. Three is somewhat less prominent, but the last three Trumpets constitute a triad of 
"Woes," and under the earlier Trumpets a third part of everything which has been attacked is 
smitten (8:7-12; cp. 9:15, 12:4). The "great city" is rent by an earthquake into three parts; 
each side of the square which forms the new Jerusalem is entered by three portals. There are 
other numbers which are used symbolically but once. The wings of the (ua are six; there are 



1 On the symbolism of numbers see Tyconius reg. 5 (ed. Burkitt). 



five months during which the world is tortured by the locusts of the Abyss; the Witnesses 
who are slain and rise again and ascend to heaven are two. 

8. The recurrence of some of these numbers, notably of seven 1 , twelve, ten and four, can 
scarcely be accidental. The writer's partiality for them is due in some measure to his Semitic 
habits of thought. To the Hebrew mind seven denotes completion, as we gather from 
countless passages of the Old Testament . An apocalyptist would find a special attraction in a 
number which had already played a great part in Jewish apocalypses from Daniel onwards. It 
would fall in with this tendency of his own mind if, as has been thought, the most prominent 
of the Churches of Asia were as a matter of fact seven in number, so that as the phrase ai 
gttoc EKKAnaiai ai sv rfj 'Aaia (1:4) suggests, they were probably known as the Seven 
Churches in Asia even before they were so addressed by St John 1 . But in any case the 
selection of Seven Churches as the recipients of the Apocalypse strikes a keynote which rings 
through the earlier chapters, and determines the number of the lampstands, the Angel-stars, 
the Spirits of God, and the Eyes of the Lamb. In the second part of the book the seven heads 
of the Dragon and the Wild Beast are perhaps suggested by the seven hills of Rome and the 
seven Augusti who preceded Domitian. But though local circumstances chimed in with the 
traditional use of this number, its OT. associations doubtless drew the writer to it, and it is 
used in conformity with O.T. practice. Each series of seven is complete in itself, and each 
suggests the perfection which belongs to the Divine, or that which is claimed by the 
Antichrist. 

Of other numbers which appear to be symbolically used in the Apocalypse three and four 
occur in connexion with memorable incidents or contexts of the Old Testament (Gen. 18:2, 
Ex 23:14, Deut. 4:41, Dan. 6:10; Gen. 2:10, Ez. 1:5, Dan. 7:2, 8:8). Three seems to denote 
limited plurality; four, as the number of the winds and the quarters of the sky, is a fitting 
symbol for the visible creation. Ten, also, has a recognised meaning; as the round number, it 
is suggestive at once of indefiniteness and of magnitude; in a thousand both these features are 
magnified, and a thousand years thus represents a great period of time stretching over many 
generations, but of unknown length. The uncertainty which results from such a use of 
numbers would be fatal to the value of a historical document, but it is admirably adapted to 
the purpose of an apocalypse, where the veil is lifted only so far as to disclose the dim outline 
of great issues. 

9. Two of the Apocalyptic numbers call for separate treatment, (a) Three and a half days 
are given as the interval between the death and resurrection of the Two Witnesses (1 1:9, 
11:11). This period corresponds with the "time, times and a half of c. 12:14, which is taken 

1 Dr Abbott points out (Grammar, § 2624) that the Fourth Gospel is "permeated structurally with the 
idea" of sevenfoldness. 

2 The genesis of the idea is well stated by Philo legg. alleg. 1. 4 xoupei 5e rj (puaic, e(3o5oud5r nXavf\ze<; 
ze yap enza Y£Y°v aoiv ••• K0 ^ apKiroc, enza aorpoic, ouunAripourai ... veal rponai 5e oeAnvric, e(35oudoi 
ywovrai. 

1 So Ramsay, Letters to the Seven Churches, p. 178. But this is perhaps to build too much upon the 
article. 



over from Dan. 7:25, 12:7. In Daniel this expression probably represents the three and a half 
years during which Jerusalem was in the hands of the Syrian oppressor, and the Apocalypse 
accordingly uses it or its equivalents (42 months, 1260 days) to signify the age of 
persecution, whatever its duration might be. Other explanations are less probable. Gunkel 
thinks of the 3Vi months which intervened between the winter solstice and the Babylonian 
festival of Marduk 1 . Others, again, identifying the time, times, and a half of Dan. 7:25 with 
the half-week (P-H^H ^U) of Dan. 9:27, regard the Apocalyptic 3Vi in the light of a 

'broken seven,' a symbol of the interruption of the Divine order by the malice of Satan and 
evil men. 

(b) If the number 666 in Apoc. 13:18 is to be regarded as a symbol, there is verisimilitude 
in Dr Briggs' suggestion that a number which in every digit falls short by one of the 
completeness and perfection of the mystic seven, fitly represents the failure of Antichrist to 
reach the goal to which he aspires. But (1) this conception might have been conveyed with 
equal effect by 66, or 6666; (2) it leaves the alternative reading (616) wholly unexplained; 
and (3) from the time of Irenaeus tradition has fixed on another and a more natural 
explanation. The number, whether we read y£,o\ or with some contemporaries of Irenaeus 
Xia', is probably a cryptogram, and not a true symbol. It is possible that the Number of the 
Beast holds its secret still. Although the challenge 6 s'xoov vouv 4>r|cpiaccT00 tov dpiGuov has 
been accepted by the scholars of many generations, no solution hitherto offered commands 
general assent. 

10. In this chapter a Semitic origin has been claimed for the symbolism of the 
Apocalypse. The force of local circumstances is not, indeed, to be overlooked. In the words 
of Professor W. M. Ramsay , "such ideas and symbolic forms were in the atmosphere and in 
the minds of men at the time; and the ideas with which he [St John] was familiar moulded the 
imagery of his visions, unconsciously to himself." But apart from influences of this kind, it 
must not be forgotten that it was necessary to provide the Church with a make-weight against 
the power which heathenism exerted over the Asian cities through its abundant use of 
symbolism in literature and in art. In art Christianity could as yet do nothing to counteract 
this hostile force. The Apostolic age was necessarily opposed to the Art of the time 1 , which 
was pagan to the core; the Church of the first century had not either the power or the desire to 
emulate the splendours of the heathen temples. She could not erect statues to the Glorified 
Christ, or stamp His image and superscription on the currency, or institute public festivals in 
His honour. But if she might not avail herself as yet of the help of Art, there was abundant 
precedent in the Hebrew Scriptures for the literary representation of the unseen world. It was 
permissible to assist the faith of the suffering Churches by symbolical visions of the majesty 
of their Divine Lord, now walking in their midst, now standing before the celestial Throne, 
now riding forth to victory with the armies of Heaven under His command. It was not less 



1 Schdpfung u. Chaos, p. 309 ff. 

2 Letters to the Seven Churches, p. 59. 

1 Westcott, Epp. of St John, p. 339 (App. on the relation of Christianity to Art). 



permissible to paint in glowing colours the moral glory of the Christian Society, and her 
magnificent destiny, or to place in contrast with them the abominable vices, the paltry 
display, and the certain doom of Rome. Yet in this legitimate appeal to the Christian 
imagination the Apocalyptist is careful to avoid representations which could be placed before 
the eye by the painter's art. No scene in the great Christian Apocalypse can be successfully 
reproduced upon canvas; "the imagery ... is symbolic and not pictorial ." 

13. Use of the Old Testament and Other Literature 

1. The Apocalyptist' s use of the Old Testament is by no means limited to its symbolical 
imagery and numbers; its thoughts and its very words appear in every part of his book. It is 
true that the Apocalypse is marked by an entire absence of the formal quotations which are to 
be found in other parts of the New Testament 1 ; the nature of the work precluded the author 
from a direct appeal to his source. Yet no writer of the Apostolic age makes larger use of his 
predecessors. From the list of "quotations from the Old Testament" with which the appendix 
to Westcott and Hort's second volume ends, it appears that of the 404 verses of the 
Apocalypse there are 278 which contain references to the Jewish Scriptures. The following 
table is not exhaustive, but it will suffice to shew the extent of St John's debt to the Old 
Testament, and his method of using it. 



Apocalypse. 

1:1 (4:1, 22:6) a 5ei yeveoQai. 

1:4(1:8,4:8, 11:17, 16:5) 6 cov. 

l:5 a (2:13, 3:14) 6 ^opTuc; 6 
Ttictoq. 

l:5 b 6 TipcoTOTOKOc, tcov vexpoov 
veal 6 apxcov tcov (3aoiAecov tfjc. 

1:5 C Auaavu f\y.ac, ex tcov 
cqjapuoov r\y.G)v. 

1:6 (5:10, 20:6) enoinaev r)]adc; 
(3aaiAefav, lepeic, too 9eop. 

l:7 a epx£Toci \ieza tcov veBeAoov. 

l:7 b btyezai auTov Tide, 6cp9aA|a6c; 
veal omvec, auTov eE,eKevzr\aav, 
veal ko^ovtoci en avzbv naoai cri 
cpuAai Tfjc; yr\c,. 

1:8 6 navTOKpccTcop. 



Greek versions of the Old Testament". 
Dan. 2:28 a 5ei yeveaBai. 
Ex. 3:14 6 cov. 

Ps. 88. (89.) 38 6 uxipTuc; ev oupavop ttiotoc;. 

Ps. 88. (89.) 28 Kotycb npcoTOTOKov 8r)ao|aai auTov, u4>nA6v 
Tiapd tou; (3aoiAeuaiv Tfjc; yfjc; (o' ocvootoctov tcov (3aoiAecov zr\i; 

YnO- 

Isa. 40:2 AeAuTaiauTfjc; r\ d^apTia. 

Ex. 19:6 v\ielc, 5e eoeoBe \ioi (3aafAeiov iepdzev\ia ( CJIlD 
Cf. Isa. 41:6 v\i£xc, 5e lepeTc; Kupiou xAr|6r|aea6e. 

Dan. 7:13 eid (9' \ieza) tcov veBeAcov ... rjpxeTO (9' epx6|aevoc;). 

Zech. 12:10 ff. emftXEtyovzai npbc, \ie dv9' cov KaTcopxnoavTO 
(9' eic; ov e^exevTrioav), xai xo^ovTai en avzbv ... veal ko^etcxi 
r\ yfj KCXTOt cpuAdc; cpuAdc; ... naaax ai xsno\e\\\i\ieva\ cpuAai. 

Am. 4:13 6 iravToxpaTcop. 



Westcott, op. cit. p. 335. 
^ee Introduction to the O. T. in Greek, p. 381 ff. 

2 o'=LXX v a'=Aquila, 9'=Theodotion, o'=Symmachus, oi = oi Aomof. Where the version is not 
specified it is that of the LXX. 



1:13 (14:14) ouoiov uiov 
dvOpumou. 

l:13 b ev5e5uuivov 7io5ripr| Kai 
7iepie(Jcoouevov npoc; tou; uaoToic; 
(Jcovfjv xpuoav. 

1:14 ai Tpfxec; AeuKai coc; epiov 
AeuKov, coc; x^bv 1 , xai ol ocpBaAuoi 
avzov cbc; cpAo^nupoc; (cf. 2:18, 
19:12). 

1:15 (14:2, 19:6) f\ cpcovr] avzov coc; 
cpcovr] uSaTcov tioAAcov. 



l:16 a (2:12) m zov OTOuaToc; 
avzov poucpafa Sujtouoc; 6E,ela. 

l:16 b (cf. 10:1) cbc; 6 rjAioc; cpavvei 
ev zf\ Suvduei auTou. 

l:17 a eireoa npoc, roue, ra35ac, 
auTou, xai e'6r|Kev ... Aeycov Mr) 
cpo|3ou. 

l:17 b (2:8, 22:13) eyco ei|Xi 6 
npcoToc; Kai 6 eoxaToc;. 

1:18 (6:8, 20:13 f.) zov BavaTou 
Kai zov a5ou. 

1:19 a uiAAei yfveoBai \ieza 
zavza. 

1:20 to uuoTtpiov. 

2:7 (22:2,22:14, 22:19) ek zov 
E,vXov zf\c, (cofjq, o eoTiv ev tco 
napaSeiocp tou Beou. 

2:10 e'xn^ 0Au|nv lquepcov 56ca. 

2:14 eSfSaoKev ... cpayeiv 
ei5coA60UTa Kai nopveuoai (cf. 
2:20). 

2:17 a Scooco auTcp tou udvva. 

2:17 b (3:12) ovoua Kaivov. 

2:20 Tiyv yuvauca 'Ie(Jd(3eA. 

2:23 a eyco ^M 1 0 epauvcov veeppouc; 
Kai KapSfac,. 



Dan. 7:13 coc; uioc; dvBpcoTiou. Cf. Dan. 10:16 6' cbc; ouoicooic; 
uiou dvBpumou. Ez. 1:26 ouofcoua coc; eiSoc; dvBpumou: 8:2 
ouofcoua dvSpoc;. 

Ez. 9:116 evSeSuKcbc; tov TroSqpr] Kai e(Jcoouevoc; rfj cpcovr) zr\v 
oocpuv avzov. Cf. Dan. 10:5 evSeSuuivoc; |3uooiva Kai Tiqv 
oocpuv nepie(Jcoouevoc; (3uooivu). 

Dan. 7:9 to Tpixcoua rfjq KecpaAfjc; auTou cboei epiov AeuKov 
KaBapov (8' r\ BpU; z. k. a. cboei epiov KaBapov) 1 : 10:6 oi 
ocpBaAuoi auTou cboei AaundSec; nupoc;. 

Ez. 1:24 cbc; cpcoviyv u'Saroc; iraAAou: 43:2 cbc; cpcovr] 
5mAaoia(J6vTcov (6 'E(3p. Kai 6 Zupoc;, u5aTcov=M.T. D^Q) 

ttoAAcov. Cf. Dan. 10:6 cpcovr) AaAidc; auTou cboei cpcovr] 
8opu(3ou (8' oxAou). 

Isa. 49:2 e8r)Kev to OTOua uou coc; udxaipav o^eiav. 

Jud. 5:31 (B) cite; e^oSoc; rjAfou ev Suvduei auTou. 

Dan. 10:9, 10:12 rjur|v ireirccoKcbc; ... Kai ISou x^pa Tipoorjyaye 
uoi ... Kai einev npoc; ue Mr\ cpo(3ou. 

Isa. 44:6 eyco npcoToc; Kai eyco \ieza zavza (fnn&: 48:12 eyco 
eiui Tipcbroc; Kai eyeb eiui eic; tov aicova (fHriN; oi. Aourof, 
eoxaroc;). 

Hos. 13:14 hi xeipoc; a5ou puoouai Kai ek Savdrou AuTpcooouai 
auTouc;- zov r\ Sucr] oou, 8dvare; tiou to Kevrpov oou, a5q; 

Isa. 48:6 d uiAAei yfveoBai. 

Dan. 2:29 dvaKaAunxcov uuoTipia e5r|Acooe ooi a Set yeveoBai. 

Gen. 2:9 to ^uAov rfjq ^cofjc; ev |aeow tco napaSefocp (cf. 3:22 f., 
Ez. 31:8). 

Dan. 1. (12), 1:14 enefpaoev aurouc; quipac; 5eKa. 

Num. 25:1 f. e|3e|3r)Acb8r) 6 Aaoc; eKiropveuoai ... Kai ecpayev 6 
Aaoc; tcov 6uoicov aurcov; cf. 31:16 tou; uioic; 'IoparjA. 

Ps. 77. (78.) 24 e(3pe^ev auroic; udvva cpayeiv, Kai aprov 
aupavou e'ScoKev auroic;. 

Isa. 42:2 to ovoua to Kaivov (cf. 45:15). 

3 Regn. 20. (21.) 25 'Ie^d(3eA r\ yvvr\ auTou. 

Jer. 17: 10 eyco Kupioc; eTa^cov KapSfac; Kai SoKiud^cov veeppouc; 
(cf. 11:20., 20:12; Ps. 7:10, 25. (26.) 2). 



1 Both LXX. and Th. have cboei xiova (xuov) just before, in reference to the clothing. 



2:23 b (22:12) Scboco uulv exdcrrq) 
Kara ra epya uu.cbv. 

2:26 (12:5, 19:15) Soboco aura) 
e£;oucnav enl tcov eBvoov, xai 
7raiu.aveT auTouc; ev pd(35w oi5r|pa, 
coc; roc oxeuri za xepauaxd 
avvvpi^ezai. 

3:5 (13:8, 17:8,20:12, 20:15, 
21:27) ou \ir\ e£;aAeu|>oo to 6vou.a 
avzov ex rfjc, (3i(3Aou rfjc; (Jcofjc;. 

3:7 6 e'xcov zr\v xAeiv AauefS, 6 
dvofycov xai ouSeic; xAefoei, xai 
xAefei xai ouSeic; dvoi^ei. 

3:9 a rj^ouoiv xai Tipooxuvr|oouaiv 
evumiov tcov ttoScov aou. 

3:9 b eyoo r\yanr\aa oe. 

3:12 a to 6vou.a rfjc, noAeooc;. 

3:14 b r| dpxn rfjc; XTioecoc; tou 
Beou. 

3:17 Aeyeic; on nAouoioc; eiua xai 
7ieTiAouTr|Ka. 

3:19 eyco oaouc; edv cpiAw eAeyxoo 
xai naiSeuoo. 

3:20 i5ou e'oTr]xa enl zr\v Bupav 
xai xpouco- edv tic; ... dvof^r) Tiqv 
Bupav ... 

4:1 rj cpoovr] ... obc; odATuyyoc;. 

4:2 i5ou Bpovoc; exeiTO ev too 
oupavco xai enl zbv Bpovov 
xa8r|u.evoc;. 

4:3 iptq xuxAoBev tou Bpovou. 

4:5 (cf. 8:5, 11:15, 11:19, 16:18) 
ex tou Bpovou exnopeuovTai 
doTpanai xai cpcovai xai (3povTaf. 

4:6 a (cf. 15:2) BdAaoaa ... 6u.ofa 
xpucnrdAAoj. 

4:6 b ev uiaco ... Teaoepa (Jcoa 
yeiiovTa 6cp6aAu.6ov e'impooBev 
xai OTiioBev (cf. 8). 

4:7 6u.oiov Aeovu ... U-ooxoj ... to 
Tipooconov obc; dvBpumou ... oixnov 
deToo. 

4:8 a ev xaB' ev auTcov e'xcov dvd 
Trrepuyac; 1^. 

4:8 b AeyovTec; "Ayioc; ayioc; ayioc; 



Ps. 61. (62.) 13 dnoocoaeic; exdoTW Kaza za epya auTou. 

Ps. 2:8 f. Scoaco ooi e'Bvr) zr\v xAripovouiav aou- noiLiaveic; 
auTouc; ev pd(35w oiSrjpa, coc; oxeuoc; xepauicoc; ouvTpupeic; 
auTouc;. 



Ex. 32:32 f. e^dAeupov \ie ex zr\c, (3f(3Aou oou r\c, eypaipac;: Isa. 
4:3 oi ypacpevTec; eic; c;cor|v (cf. Ps. 138. (139.) 16, Mai. 3:16, 
Dan. 12:1). 

Isa. 22:22 (B) Scooco Tiyv 56<;av (d 6' xAeTSa) AaueiS auTop, xai 
dp^ei xai oux eorav 6 dvuAeyoov (a' 0' dvoftjei xai oux e. 6 
aTioxAefcov), xai xAefoei xai oux earai 6 dvofycov. 

Isa. 45:14 5iapY]oovTai Tipoc; oe xai npooxuvrjoouow aoi (cf. 
49:23, 60:14). 

Isa. 43:4 eyco oe r\yanr\oa. 

Ez. 48:35 to 6vou.a rfjc, noAecoc;. 

Prov. 8:22 Kupioc; exuoev u.e dpxnv 65oov auTou eic; Ta epya 
auTou. 

Hos. 12:8 einev 'Ecppafu. TlXr\v TienAouTrixa (cf. Zech. 12:5). 

Prov. 3:12 ov yap dyana Kupioc; eAeyxei (&A, naiSeuei), 
iiaoTiyoT (oi Aourof, eAeyxei) 5e ndvTa uiov ov napaSexeTai. 
Cant. 5:2 xpouei enl zr\v Bupav "Avoit;6v \ioi. 



Ex. 19:16 cpcovr) Tfjc; odATiiyyoc;. 

3 Regn. 22:19 eiSov Beov 'IoparjA xaBrjiievov enl Bpovov auTou 
(cf. Isa. 6:1, Ps. 46. (47.) 9). 

Ez. 1:28 coc; Spaou; to^ou ... outcoc; ... xuxAoBev. 

Ex. 19:16 eyfvovTO cpcovai xai daTpanaf. Ez. 1:13 exTou nupoc; 
e^enopeueTO doTpanr|. 

Ez. 1:22 ou-ofcoiia ... coaei aTepecoiia, obc; opaaic; xpuoTaAAou. 

Ez. 1:5 ev tco iieoop obc; 6u.o{cou.a Teaadpcov ^cicov, ib. 18 oi 
vojtoi auTcov nAripeic; 6cp6aAu.cov xuxAoBev toic; Teoaapaiv. 

Ez. 1:10 TipoacoTiov dvBpobnou ... AeovToc; ... u.6axou ... deTou (cf. 
10:14, a'B'). 

Isa. 6:2 e^ nTepuyec; tco evi xai e^ TiTepuyec; tw evf. 
ib. 3 e'Aeyov "Ayioc; dyioc; dyioc; Kupioc; oa(3aco6. 



Kupioc, 6 Beoc; 6 navTOKpaTcop. 

4:10 up (Jcovti eic; roue; aicovac. tcov 
aiebveov. 

5:1 eiri trjv Se^iav ... (3i(3Afov 
yeypau-uivov eocoBev veal cmioBev, 
KareaB payiauivov . 

5:5 (22: 16) 6 Aecov 6 eve tfjc; cpuAfjc; 
'IouSa, r] pi(Ja AaueiS. 

5:6 a (12, 13:8) dpviov ... cbc 
eocpayuivov. 

5:6 b 6cp8aAu.ouc; inza ... eic; naaav 
zr\v yfjv. 

5:8 (8:3 b ) 8uuaau.dTcov ai'eicnv ai 
upooeuxai. 

5:9 (14:3) aSoucuv coSrpv Kaivrjv. 

5:1 1 u.upid5ec; u.upid5cov veal 
XiAidSec; xiAidScov. 

6:2 ff. i'raroc; AeuKoc; ... nuppoc; ... 
\ieXac, ... xAcopoc;. 

6:8 dnoKteTvai ev poiKpaia ... ev 
Aiu.co ... ev Bavdrw ... urco tcov 
8r|picov. 

6:10 ecoc; note ... ou Kpiveu; Kai 
ekSikeic; to aiu.a r]u.cov hi tcov 
koctoikouvtcov ETci zf\c, yfjc;; (cf. 
19:2). 

6:12 6 rjAioc, eyeveTO \ieXac, ... Kai 
r\ aeArjvr) 6At] eyeveTO cbc; aiu.a. 

6:13 oi dcrrepec; ... eneoav eic; zr\v 
yfjv, cbq- ouKfj (3dAAei roue; 
6Auv6ouc; auTfjc;. 

6:14 6 oupavoc; ... obc; (3i(3Afov 
eAiaaou.evov. 

6: 15 a ol (3aaiAeic; Tfjc; yfjc;. 

6:15 b , 16 evepu^av eauTouc; eic; td 
OTirjAaia Kai eic; rdc; nerpac; tcov 
opecov ... and npoacoTiou tou 
Ka9r|u.evou ... 

6:17 rjABev r\ r\\iepa r\ u.eydAr| rfjc; 
opyfjc; outcov, Kai tic; Suvarai 
oraBfjvai; 



Dan. 4:31 (34) 8' tco (Jcovti eic; tov ocicova (cf. 6:26 (27), 12:7). 

Ez. 2:9 f. xeip •■■ Kai ev auTfj xecpaAic; (3i(3Aiou ... ev aurfj 
yeypau-uiva r\v za eimpooBev Kai za OTiiaco. Isa. 29:1 1 cbc; oi 
Aoyoi zov (3i(3Aiou zov eacppayiauivou ... ou 5uvau.ai 
dvayvcovai, eocppdyiotai yap. 

Gen. 49:9 okuitvoc; Aeovux;, 'IouSa ... cbc; Aecov. Isa. 11:1, 11:10 
e^eAeuoerai pd(35oc; ex Tfjc; pic^c; 'leaaai ... earai ev zf\ r]uipa 
exeivri r\ pi(Ja zov 'Ieoaai (cf. Jer. 23:5, Zech. 3:8, 6:12). 

Ex. 12:5 f. duo tcov dpvcov Ar)u.^eo9e ... Kai acpd^ouoiv auto 
(cf. Lev. 1:10 f.). Isa. 53:7 cbc; npoftazov enl acpayf]v rjxQth Ka ^ 
cbc; dirvoc; ... Jer. 11:19 eyco 5e cbc; dpviov (a' o' cbc; dirvoc;) 
axaxov dyoiievov tou BueoBai (a' o' eic; acpayr|v). 

Zech. 4:10 inza outoi 6cp8aAu.oi eioiv oi eTu(3AeTiovTec; enl 
naoav zr\v yr\v. 

Ps. 140. (141.) 2 r( Tipoaeuxi V ov 8uuiau.a. 

Ps. 143. (144.) 9 cbSfpv vcawr]v aoou.ai ooi. 
Dan. 7:10 xiAiai xiAidSec, ... Kai u.upiai u.upid5ec;. 

Zech. 1:8 unroi nuppoi Kai 4>apoi xai ttoikiAoi xai Aeuvcoi. 6:2 
ff. i'raro; nuppoi ... uiAavec; ... Aeuxoi ... ttoikiAoi \Jjapoi. 

Jer. 14: 12 ev u.axaipa xai ev Aiu.co Kai ev Bavdrco eyco 
ouvreAeoco aurouc;. Ez. 14:21 poiicpaiav Kai Aiu.6v Kai 6r|pia 
rcovripd Kai Bdvarov (cf. Jer. 21:7, Ez. 5:12, 5:17, 29:5, 33:27, 
34:28). 

Zech. 1:12 ecoc; rivoc; ou \ir\ eAer|ar|c;; Deut. 32:43 b to aiu.a tcov 
uicov auTou EKSiKatai. Hos. 4:1 Kpiaic; tco Kupico rcpoc; touc; 
KaToiKouvTac; zr\v yfjv. 

Joel 2:31 6 rjAioc. u.eTaoTpacpr|aeTai eic; ckotoc; Kai r\ oeArjvri eic; 
aiu.a. 

Isa. 34:4 TtdvTa Ta acrrpa rceaeiTai ... cbc; ninzei cpuAAa and 
ovkx\c,. 

Isa. 34:4 eAiyr|aeTai cbc; (3i(3Aiov 6 oupavoc;. 

Ps. 2:2 oi (3aaiAeT Tfjc yfic; (47. (48.) 5, A: Isa. 24:21, 34:12). 

Isa. 2: 10, 2: 19 eiaeABeTe eic; Tac; TieTpac. Kai KpuTrreaBe ... drco 
TrpoocoTcou tou cp6(3ou Kupiou ... eioeveyKavTec; eic; Ta onriAaia 
(cf. Jer. 4:29). 

Joel 2:11 u.eydAr) quipa tou Kupiou ... Kai tic; earai mavoc; 
auTfj; Zeph. 1:14 f., 18 eyyuc; ruaepa Kupiou r\ u.eydAr) ... r)u.epa 
opyfjc; r\ rjiaepa eKeivr) ... ev r\y.epa opyfjc; Kupiou. Nah. 1:6 tic; 



7:1 (20:8) eni zac, zeooapac, yooviac 

7:3(9:4, 14:1,22:4) axpi 
acppayiooou-ev ... eni toov u.eTobTtcov. 

7:14" rfft GAfiJjecoc; Tfjc u.eydAric. 

7:14 b (22:14) enAuvav Tac OToAdc 
ocutoov ... ev too aiumi tou dpviou. 

7:16 f. ou Ttewdoouaiv en ou5e 
5upf|oouoiv ere, ou5e \ir\ neor\ en 
amove, 6 fjAioc ou5e nav Kauu.a ... 
65r)Af)ciei amove, eni (Joofjc Tiriyocc; 
uSaToov. 

7:17 b (21:4) e^aAeupei 6 Beoc nav 
Sdvcpuov hi toov 6(p8aAu.oov 
ocutoov. 

8:3 a eoTdBr) eni zov BuoiocoTripiou. 

8:5 eikr\(pev ... zov Ai(3avooTov, vcai 
eyeuaoev avzov hi zov nupoc zov 
BuciaaTripiou. 

8:7 eyeveTO xdAaca vcai nup 
u.eu.vyu.eva ev ax\iazi. 

8:8 a opoc uiyoc nvpl Kociou.evov. 

8:8 b (16:3) eyevezo zo zpizov Tfjc. 
6aAdaor|c aiu.a. 

8:10 (9:1) eneaev hi zov oupavou 
aozr\p uiyac. 

9:2 dve(3r] vcanvoc ... obc vcanvoc 
vcauivou. 

9:3 f. ec;fjA9ov dvcpiSec eic; zr\v yfjv 
kzX. 

9:6 t,r\zr\aovoiv zov BdvaTov vcai 
ou y.r\ eupfjoouaiv avzov. 

9:7 za 6u.oicbu.aTa ... 6u.oia i'nnoic. 

9:8 ol 656vTec auTcov obc AeovTcov 
f\aav. 

9:9 f| cpcor|v toov nTepuycov ... coc; 
epeovf] dpu.dToovi'nncov ... etc 
n6Aeu.ov. 

9: 14 eni too nozay.6) too u.eydAop 
EucppaTr) (cf. 16:12). 

9:20 a toov epycov toov xeipcov 



dvTioTrjoeTai; (cf. Ps. 75. (76.) 8, Mai. 3:2). 
Ez. 7:2 eni zac, zeooapac, nTepuyac Tfjc yfje. 

Ez. 9:4 56c or\y.elov eni za uiToona. 

Dan. 12:1 evceivr] r\ fjuipa BAupecoc oi'a ouvc eyevr\Qr\. 
Gen. 49:11 nAuvei ... zr\v ozoyr\v avzov ... ev ai'u.aTi. 

Isa. 49:10 ou newdoouow ou5e Supdcouaw, ou5e naza^ei 
auTouc vcauooov ou5e 6 fjAioc ... 5id nnAoov uSaToov a.E,ei auTouc 
(cf. Jer. 2:13). 



Isa. 25:8 dcpeTAev (a' e£;aAeupei) Kupioc 6 Beoc nav Sdvcpuov dno 

TiaVTOC TipOOOOTTOU. 

Am. 9:1 ecpeoTOOTa eni tou BuoiaoTripiou. 

Lev. 16:12 AfjuapeTai to nupeibv nAfjpec dvBpdvccov nupoc and 
zov BuoiaoTripiou. 

Ex. 9:24 r\v 5e f] xdAaca vcai to nup cpAoyf^ov ev zf\ xaAd(Jr). Ez. 
38:22 vepwoo auTov ... ai'u.aTi ... vcai AfBoic xaAdcj)c, vcai nup ... 
(3pe^oo en avzov. Joel 2:30 eni Tfjc yrjc aiu.a vcai nup. 

Jer. 28. (51.) 25 obc opoc eu.neiTupiau.evov. 

Ex. 7:19 f. eyeveTO aiu.a ... u.eTe(3aAev nav to u'Soop to ev too 
7TOTau.op eic aiu.a. 

Isa. 14:12 e^erteaev hi zov oupavou 6 eooacpopoc. 

Gen. 19:28 dve(3aivev cpAot; (M. T., lU^p) Tfjc yfjc oboei aTu.ic 
(ID^p) Kau.ivou. Ex. 19:18 dve(3aivev 6 koctcvoc obc Karcvoc 
xau-ivou. 

Ex. 10: 12 ff. dva(3fiToo dvepic eni zr\v yfjv ktA. 

Job 3:21 6u.eipovTai tou BavaTou vcai ou Tuyxdvouoiv. 

Joel 2:4 obc opaoic itctcoov f] opaaic ocutoov. 
Joel 1:6 oi 656vTec auTou dSovTec AeovToc. 

Joel 2:5 obc cpoovfj dpu.aToov ... eic Tc6Aeu.ov. 

Gen. 15:18 ecoc. tou noTau.ou tou u.eydAou EucppaTou (Deut. 1:7, 
Jos. 1:4). 

Isa. 17:8 toic epyoic toov xeipoov auToov. 



auToov. 

9:20 b i'va \ir\ npooxuvrioouow za 
Saiuovia. 

9:20 c xai rot ei'ScoAa rot xpuod xai 
rd dpyupd xai Ta xaAxd xai za 
AfGiva xai rd <;uAwa. 

9:20 d a oure (3Aenew SuvavTai 
outs dxouew outs nepmaTeiv. 

9:21 tcov 9apu.ax1.cov ... rfjq 
nopveiac;. 

10:3 ooonep Aecov uuxdTai. 

10:4 (22:10) ocppdyiaov a 
eAdAr)oav ... 

10:5 f. ipev zr\v xeipa auTou zr\v 
Se^idv eic; tov oupavov, xai 
oouooev ev too (Joovti sic; touc; 
aiwvac; tcov aicovcov, oc; exTioev 
tov oupavov xai za ev aura ktA. 



10:7 cbc; euriyyeAiaev touc; eauTou 
SouAouc; touc; npocpr]Tac;. 

10:10 e'Aa(3ov to (3i(3Aapf5iov ... 
xai xaTecpayov ocuto. xai r\v ev too 
otou-octi uou cbc; ueAi yAuxu. 

10: 1 1 Set ae ndAw npocpr]Teuaai 
eni AaoTc; xai e'Sveoiv xai 
yAcoooaic; xai (3aoiAeucnv noAAoic;. 

11:1 xdAauoc; ouoioc; pd(35op ... 
ueTpr|aov tov vaov (cf. 21:15 ff.). 

11:2 e569r) tou; e'6veaiv xai zr\v 
noAw Trjv dyiav naTrjoouaw. 

1 1 :4 ai 5uo eAaiai xai ai 5uo 
Auxvfai ai evcomov tou xupfou Tfjc; 
yfjc; eoTCOTSc;. 

11:5 nup exnopeueTai ex tou 
crrouaToc; auToov, xai xaTeaBiei 
touc; exBpouc; auToov. 

11:7 to Bipiov to dva(3atvov ex 
Tfjc; d(3uooou (17:8, cf. 13:1) 
nouioei \iez' auToov noAeuov. 

11:8 xaAeiTai nveuuauxooc; 
ZoSoua. 

11:10 eucppafvovTai, xai Soopa 
neu^ouow dAAr]Aoi<;. 



Deut. 32:17 e'Buoav Saiuovfoic; xai ou Beep. 

Dan. 5:23 lqveaaTe ndvTa Ta ei'ScoAa (6' touc; Beouc; touc; 
Xpuoouc; xai dpyupouc; xai oiSipouc; xai ^uAfvouc; xai AiBivouc;); 
cf. 5:3 8'. 

Ps. 113:13 ff. (115:5 ff.) ... ou AaAouaiv ... ouxo^ovTai ... oux 
dxouaovTai ... ou nepinaTrioouow. 

4 Regn. 9:22 ai nopvetai 'Ie<Jd|3eA ... xai Ta cpdpuaxa auTfjc;. 
Hos. 1 1 : 10 coc; Aecov epeu£;eTai. 

Dan. 8:26 necppayuevov (6' ocppdyiaov) to opaua. 12:4 
ocppdyiaai (9' acppdyioov) to (3i(3Afov. 

Gen. 14:22 exTevoo zr\v xeipa uou npoc; tov Beov tov u\J;iotov oc; 
exTioev tov oupavov xai zr\v yfyv. Dan. 12:7 8' mjjooaev Tiqv 
5e<;idv auTou ... eic; tov oupavov xai uiuooev ev too (Joovti (o' 
tov (JoovTa eic;) tov aicova. Deut. 32:40 dpco eic; tov oupavov Tiqv 
XeTpd uou, xai ououuai Trjv 5e<;idv uou xai epco Zoo eycb eic; tov 
aicova. Ex. 20: 1 1 tov oupavov xai tijv yfjv xai ndvTa Ta ev 
auTOic; (cf. Ps. 145. (146.) 6, 2 Esdr. 19:6). 

Am. 3:7 edv ur] dnoxaAu^n naiSefav (1TID, 8' zr\v (3ouArrv 

auTou) npoc; touc; SouAouc; auTou touc; npocpr|Tac; (cf. Dan. 9:6, 
9:10, Zech. 1:6). 

Ez. 3:1, 3:3 einev npoc; ue ... xaTacpaye zr\v xecpaAfSa TauTnv ... 
xai ecpayov auTrjv, xai eyeveTO ev too crrouau uou coc; ueAi 
yAuxd^ov. 

Jer. 1:10 xaSeaTaxd oe 8rjuepov eni e6vr) xai (3aoiAefac; (cf. 
Dan. 3:4,7:14). 

Ez. 40:3 f. xdAauoc; ueTpov. Zech. 2:1 (5) f. oxoivfov 
yecoueTpixov ... SiaueTpfjaai zr\v 'IepouaaAr|u. 

Zech. 12:3 9r|oouai zr\v 'IepouoaAr)u AfBov xaTanaTouuevr|v 
ndaiv toic; e'Bveaiv. 

Zech. 4:2 ff. 14 Auxvfa xpuorj ... xai 5uo eAaTai ... oi 5uo eAaTai 
... napeoTr|xaaiv xupfcp 7idor|c; Tfjc; yfjc;. 

2 Regn. 22:9 nup ex tou aTouaToc; auTou xaTeSeTai. 4 Regn. 
1:10 xaTepV| nup ... xai xaTecpayev auTov. 

Dan. 7:3, Teooapa Bripfa dve(3aivov ex Tfjc; 8aAdoor|c;. ib. 21 
noAeuov ouviaaTauevov npoc; touc; dyfouc; (8' enofei noA. ueTa 
tcov dyfcov). 

Isa. 1:10 dpxovTec; ZoSoucov. 

Ps. 104 (105.) 38 eucppdv8n. AiyunToc;. 2 Esdr. 18:12 
dnoaTeAAeiv uepfSac; xai noifjoai eucppoouvriv. 



1 1 : 1 1 a 7iveuu.va (Jcofjc; ex tou 9eou 
eiofjA9ev ev auToic; xai eatr\aav 
em touc; ra55ac; auTcov. 

1 1 : 1 l b cp6(3oc; ]aeyac; eneTieciev em 

11:12 f. dve(3r|aav sic; tov oupavov 
ev Tfj vecpeArj ... xai ... ^evera 
oeiau.6c; ]aeY a< >- 
11:13 tw 9eco tou oupavou. 

11:15 eYeveTO H PaoiAeia ... tou 
xupiou r|u.cov xai tou xpicrrou 
auTou, xai |3aaiAeuaei eic; rout; 
aicovac; tcov aicovcov. 

1 1 : 17 f . e(3aoiAeuoac;- xai rot e'9vr| 
6)pyiQr\oav. 

11:18 tou; cpoftauuivou; to 6vou.d 
oou, touc; uaxpouc; xai roue; 
u.eYaAouc;. 

12:2, 12:5 cbSiouoa ... Texeiv ... 
erexev uiov, dpaev. 

12:3 e'xcov ... xepaTa 5exa. 

12:7 6 Mixar|A ... tou noAeuijoai. 

12:8 (20:11) ou5e tottoc; evpeQr] 
auTcov. 

12:9" 6 ocpic; 6 dpxaioc; ... 6 
TiAavcov. 

12:9 b (20:12)6xaAouu.evoc; 
Aid(3oAoc; xai 6 aazavac,. 

12:12 eucppaiveoOe, oupavoi. 

12:14 xaipov xai xaipouc; xai 
rju-iau xaipou. 

13:2 to Bripfov ... rjv 6u.oiov 
raxpSdAei ... cbc; dpKou ... cbc; .. 
AeovToc;. 

13:4 tic; ou.oio<; tw 9r|piw; 

13:5 aTou.a AaAouv u.eYaAa. 

13:7 iraifjoai n6Aeu.ov u.eTa tcov 
ayiwv, xai vixfjaai auTouc;. 

13:10 ei'Tic; eic; aixu-aAcooiav, eic; 
aixu.aAcooiav vnayei ktA. 

13:15 i'va oaoi edv \ir\ 
npooKuvr|oooaiv Tfj eixovi tou 



Ez. 37:5, 37:10 cpepco eic; uu.de; nvev\ia (Jcofjc; ... xai eiafjA9ev eic, 
auTouc; to nveuu.a xai e(Jr]oav, xai eozr\oav eni tcov tioScov 
auTcov. 

Ps. I.e. eneneaev 6 cpo|3o<; auTcov en auTouc;. 

4. Regn. 2:11 dveAr|u.cp9r| 'HAeiou ev ouvaeiou.cp cbc; eic; tov 
oupavov. 

Dan. 2:44 6 9e6<; tou oupavou. 

Ps. 2:2 tou xupiou xai ... tou xpiotou auTou (cf. 1 Regn. 12:3), 
9:37 (10:16) (3aaiAeuaei Kupioc; eic; tov aicbva ktA. (cf. Ex. 
15:18). 

Ps. 98. (99.) 1 Kupioc; e(3aaiAeuaev dpYi^eoBcoaav Aaoi (cf. 2:5, 
2:12). 

Ps. 113:21 (115:13) touc; cpo(3ouu.evouc; tov xupiov, touc; 
uaxpouc; u.eTa tcov u.eYaAcov. 

Isa. 66:6 f. npiv zr\v cbSivouoav Texeiv ... erexev dpaev. 

Dan. 7:7 eixe 5e xepara 5exa (6' k. 5. auTcp). 

Dan. 10:13 MvxaiqA ... enfjAGe (3or)9fjoai u.oi (ib. 20 9' tou 
TioAeu-fjoai). 

Dan. 2:35 9' xai ttottoc; oux evpeQr] auToic;. 
Gen. 3:13 6 ocpic; r]TidTr|aev u.e. 

Job. 1:6 (Zech. 3:1) 6 5id(3oAoc (ID&n, d Eardv) 9' 6 
dvTiKiu.evoc;. 

Isa. 44:23 eucppdv9r|Te (49:13 eucppaiveo9e), oupavoi. 

Dan. 7:25 ecoc; xaipou xai xaipcov xai ecoc; lquiaouc; xaipou (9' 
xai ye f\\iiav xaipou). 12:7 eic; xaipov xai xaipouc; xai rjuaou 
xaipou. 

Dan. 7:6 9r|piov ... woei ndpSaAiv. 16 apxou, 4 dtoei Aeaiva. 



Ex. 15:11 nc; ou.oioc; aoi; (Ps. 34. (35.) 10, 70. (71.) 19), cf. Isa. 
14:4. 

Dan. 7:20 aTou.a AaAouv u.eYaAa. 

Dan. 7:21 9' enoiei n6Aeu.ov u.eTd tcov dyicov, xai iaxuoei npoc; 
auTouc;. 

Jer. 15:2 oooi eic; u.dxaipav, eic; u.dxaipav ... xai Saoi eic; 
aixu.aAcooiav, eic; aixu-aAcoaiav. 

Dan. 3:6 ndc; oc; dv \ir\ neocov npooxuvrjori [Tfj eixovi] xtA. 



Bripfou dnoKxavBcocnv. 

14:5 ev tw crrouaTi auTcov oux 
sups9r| 4>eu5oc;. 

14:7 Tip TTOirjoavTi tov oupavov 
xai zr\v yfjv xai rrjv BdAaooav. 

14:8 eiteaev eneaev Ba|3uAcbv r\ 
ueydAn (16:19, 17:5, 18:2, 18:10, 
18:21). 

14: 10 a nferai ex tou oi'vou tou 
Buuou zov Qeov zov KEKepaouevou 
dvcpaTou. 

14: 10 b ev nvpl xai Beup. 

14:11 6 Kairvoc. zov |3aoaviauou 
aumrv eic, aicovac; aiwvcov 
dva(3afvsi r)uepac; xai vuktoc; (cp. 
19:3,20:10). 

14:15, 14:18 ney.tyov zb Spenavov 
aov xai Bepioov, on lqABsv r\ topa 
Bepfaai ... xai zpvyr\oov kzX. 

14:19 f. e(3aAev etc; zr\v Anvov zov 
Buuou zov Qeov zov uiyav. xai 
£7iaTr|6r| r\ Anvoc;. 

15:1 nAriydc; enzd. 

15:3 a dSoucnv zr\v io5r|v Mcouoscoc; 
zov SouAou zov Qeov. 

15:3 b ueydAa xai BauuaaTa Ta 
epya aov, Kupie. 

15:3° Sfxaiai xai dAr|9ivai ai 65of 
oou. 

15:4 6 (3aaiAeuc; tcov eBveov rfc; ou 
ur] (popYiBfj ... xai Soc^doei to 
ovoud aou; 

15:8 a eyeufoBr) 6 vabc, xanvou ex 
tfjq 56^r|c; tou Beou. 

15:8 b ouSdc; eSuvaTO eloeABeTv eiq 
tov vaov. 

16: 1 SKxeere Tat; enzd cpidAac; tou 
Buuou tou Beou eiq zr\v yf\v. 

16:2 £y£V£To e'Axoc; xaxov Kai 
novripov. 

16:3 ndoa ^uxn ^wfjc; dneBavev, 
rd £v Tfj BaAdoori. 

16:4 £C£X££v ... eic; roue; noTauouc; 



Isa. 53:9 ou5e 56Aov ev too OTOuau auTou (Zeph. 3:13). 

Ex. 20: 1 1 enoiqaev ... tov oupavov xai zr\v yfjv [+ xai rrjv 
8dAaooavB ab AF]. 

Isa. 21:9 neTiTGOxev tietttwkev Ba|3uAcov. Jer. 28. (51.) 8 acpvco 
eneaev B. Dan. 4:27 B. r| ueydAr]. 

Isa. 51:17 rj movoa ex \e\pbo, Kupfou to notripiov tou Buuou 
auTou (cf. Ps. 74. (75.) 8 noTripiov ev xeipi Kupfou oi'vou 
dxparou TTAfjpec; xepdouaToc;). 

Gen. 19:24 BeTov xai nvp (Ez. 38:22). 

ib. 28 dve|3awev cpAoc; rfjt; yfjc;. 

Isa. 34: 10 vuktoc; xai rjuipac;, xai ou o(3eo6r]cieTai eic; tov aicova 
Xpovov, xai dva(3r|0£Tai 6 xanvoc; auTfjc; avco. 

Joel 3. (4.) 13 £c;aTioaT£iAaT£ Spenava, oti TiapeoTrixev 
Tpuynroc; ... Sioti rcAripric; 6 Anvoc;. 

Isa. 63:6 xaTenaTricia auTouc; zf\ bpyf\ uou. Thren. 1:15 Ar|v6v 
£iidTr|a£v Kupioc;. 

Lev. 26:21 nAriydc; eircd. 

Ex. 15:1 tots lqoev Mcouafjc; ... zr\v d>or\v TauTnv. Deut. 31:30 
e\d\r\aev Mwuofjc; ... Ta pr|u.aTa xfjc; wSfjc; TauTiqc;. Jos. 14:7 M. 
6 naic; tou Beou. 

Ps. 110. (lll.)2|aeydAaTdepYaKup{ou. 138.(139.) 14 
8auu.daia Ta epya aou. 

Deut. 32:4 Beoc;, dAqBivd Ta epya auTou, xai naaai ai 65oi 
auTau Kpfoeic;. 

Jer. 10:7 (M.T.) 6' tic; ou \ir\ cpo(3r|6rioeTai, (3aoiAeu tcov eBvoov; 
Ps. 75. (86.) 9 xai Soc^doouaiv to ovoud aou. 

Isa. 6:4 6 oikoc; eveirAr|o6ri Kairvou. Ex. 40:28 (34) So^rjc; 
Kupfou svenAr|a9ri r\ aKnvr|. 

Ex. 40:29 ouk r)5uvdo9ri Mcoafjc; sfoeA9eTv eic; Trjv oxr|vriv. 

Ps. 68. (69.) 25 evcxeov en auTouc; zr\v opyrjv aou (Jer. 10:25, 
Zeph. 3:8). 

Ex. 9:10 eyeveTO eAxr). Deut. 28:35 ev eAkei Tcovripw. 

Ex. 7:21 oi ixOuec; oi ev rep iroTauto £TeAeuTr|aav. 

Ps. 77. (78.) 44 \iezeozpetyev eic, aiua touc; noTauouc; aurcov (cf. 



... Kod eyeveTO oiu.oc. 
16:5 Sikocioc; ei ... 6 ooioc;. 
16:6 aiu.a ocutoTc; SeScovcac; rcevv. 

16:7 Sikocioci al xpioeic; aou. 

16:10 eyeveTO r\ (3aoiAeia ocutou 
eoKOTCou.evr|. 

16:12 e<;r]pdv8r] to u'Soop avzov. 

16:13 wc; (3drpaxoi. 

16: 16 eic; tov tottov tov 
xaAouiievov 'E|3paicrri "Ap 
MayeScov. 

16:18 oioc; ouk eyeveTO deep' ou 
dvBpcoTioc; eyeveto em tfjc, yfjq. 

17: 1 rfjc; Ka8r|u.evr)c; em uSdrcov 
tioAAojv. 

17:2 u.e8' r\c, enopveuoav oi 
(3aoiAeTc; Tfjc; yfjc;, xai e\ieQvaQr\oav 
... ex tou oi'vou zf\c, nopveiac; 
auTfjc;. 

17:14 (19:16) Kupioc; xupicov ecrriv 
xai |3aoiAeuc; |3aoiAecov. 

18:2 KaroiKr|Tr|piov Sauaovioov 
ktA. 

18:4 e^eABate, 6 Aaoc; u.ou, ec; 
auTfjc;. 

18:6 dnoSoTe auTfj obc; xai auTf| 
aTieScoKev. 

18:7 ev zf\ xapSia auTfjc; Aeyei 
Kd6r|u.ai (3aoiAiooa, xai xnP a 0UK 
dp. 

18:8 ioxupoc; Kupioc; 6 Beoc; 6 
vcpivac; avzr\v. 

18:9-19. 

18:21 AiBov ... e|3aAev ... Aeycov 
Outcoc; ... |3Ar)6f)aeTai Ba(3uAco ... 
xai ou y.r\ eupeBfj en 

18:22 cpcovfi ... iiouaiKCov ou \ir\ 
aKouaBfj ev aoi en. 

18:23 a epeovf) u.uAou ... epeoc; Auxvou 
... epeovf) vuiicpiou Kaivuiicpric;. 



Ex. 7:20). 

Ps. 144. (145.) 17 Sixaioc; Kupioc; ... xai oaioc;. 
Ps. 78. (79.) 3 e£;exeav to aiu.a auToov coc; u'Soop. 
Isa. 49:26 niovzai ... zb aiu.a aurav. 

Ps. 118.(119.) 137 SiKocioc; ei, Kupie- axi auBfjc; r\ xpioic; aou. 
Ex. 10:21 yevr|8f|Tco okotoc; em yf\v AiyuTiTov. 

Isa. 44:27 roue; noTaiiouc; aou ^r|pavco. Jer. 27. (50) 38 (Heb. 
Hex.). 

Ex. 8:3 (7:28) exepeu^erai 6 tiotocuxx; (3arpdxou(;. 
Zech. 12:11 ev neSiop eKKonxouivou (v. I. MayeSScov). 

Dan. 12:1 oi'a ouk eyevr\Qr\ dep' ou eyevf|8r|oav (9' yeyevr|Tai 
e'Ovoc; ev zf\ yfj (v./. enl rfjc; yfjc;)). 

Jer. 28. (51) 13 KazaoKr\vovvzac, (-vouoa Q) ecp' u'Saai iraAAoic;. 

Isa. 23:17 eotai eimopiov (fillip ndaaic; rate; (3aoiAefaic; zf\c, 
oiKouu.evrjc;. Jer. 28. (51) 7 u.e8uoKov Tiaaav zr\v yfjv. 

Deut. 10: 17 Oeoc; toov Beoov xai Kupioc; toov xupicov. Dan. 2:47 
Beoc; toov Beoov xai Kupioc; toov (3aoiAeoov (cf. 4:34). 

Isa. 13:21 f. dvomauoovToci evceT aeipfjvec;, xai 5aiu.6via evceT 
opxnoovTai, xai ovoxevTaupoi exeT xaToiKr|oouaiv (cf. 34:14). 
Jer. 9:11 K0CTOiKr|Trjpiov SpaxovTCOV. 

Jer. 28. (51) 45 8' (?) e^eABeTe ex uioou auTfjc;, Aaoc; u.ou. 

Ps. 136. (137.) 8 iiaxapioc; 6c; avTomoScoaei aoi to avTanoSoiid 
oou 6 dvTomeScoKocc; r\yXv (cf. Jer. 27. (50) 29). 

Isa. 47:7 f. emac; Eic; tov aioova eoou.ai dpxouoa ... r) Ka6r|u.evr| 
... r\ Aeyouoa ev xapSia auTfjc; ... ou xaBioo xnP a - 

Jer. 27. (50.) 34 ioxupoc;, Kupioc; ... xpioiv xpivei. 

Ez. 26., 27 . passim. 

Jer. 28. (51.) 63 f. AiBov ... piipeic; ... xai epeic; outooc; 
xaTaSuoeTai Ba(3uAoov ... xai ou y.r\ dvaoTfj. 

Ez. 26:13 toov u.ouoikoov oou ... r\ epeovrj ou y.r\ dKouoBfj en. 

Jer. 25:10 cpoovrjv vuiicpiou xai cpoovriv vuiicprjc;, 6ou.r]v u.upou 
(Heb. D^rn Vip, LXX., codd. Syro-hex., epeovrjv iiuAou) xai 

cpooc; Auxvou. 



18:23 b ol eujiopoi oou r\aav oi 
U-eyicrrdvec; rfjc, yfjc;. 

19:1 ff. dAArjAou'id. 

19:3 6 xairvoc; auTfjc; dva(3aivei etc; 
touc; aicovac;. 

19:6 f. (he, epeovrjv oxAou ... 
e(3aoiAeuoev Kupioc; ... 
dyaAAi.cou.ev. 

19: 1 1 eiSov tov oupavov 
rjveopyu.evov, xai i5ou .... 

19:17 f. expa<;ev ... Aeycov ndaiv 
tou; opveou; ... Aeure ouvdxBriTe 
eic; to Seinvov to uiya tou Beou 
iva cpdyr|Te adpxac;. 

19:21 ndvTa Ta opvea 
£XopTda9r|oav ex tcov oapxcov 
auToov. 

20:4 eiSov Bpovouc; xai exdBiaav 
en' auTouc;, xai xpiu.a e566r] 
auToic;. 

20:8 tov Tcby xai Maycoy, 
cruvayayeiv amove,. 

20:9 enl to nAaToc; xfjc; yfjc;. 

20:9 b Tiyv riyaTrr]u.evr|v. 

20:9° xaTe(3r| nup ex tou oupavou 
xai xaTecpayev auTouc;. 

20:11 ou duo tou npoaamou 
ecpuyev r) yfj, xai totioc; oux eupeBr] 
auToic;. 

20:12 (3i(3Afa rivoix8r]aav. 

20: 15 e'lTic; oux eupe8r] ev Tfj 
(3i(3Aw Tfjc; (cofjc; yeypau-uivoc;. 

21:1 oupavov xaivov xai yfjv 
xaivr|v. 

21:2 a zr\v ttoAw zr\v dyfav 
'IepouoaAr|u.. 

21:2 b coc; vuu.cpnv xexoou.r)u.evnv 
tco dvSpi auTfjc;. 

21:3 r) oxnvf] tou Beou u.eTa tcov 
dvBpumcov, xai oxnvcooei u.eT' 
auToov, xai auToi Aaoi auTou 
eoovTai. 

21:5 i5ou xaivd ttoioo ndvTa. 
21:6 too Supoovu Scooco ... Scopedv. 



Isa. 23:8 oi eujiopoi auTfjc; evSo^oi, apxovTec; Tfjc; yfjc;. 
Ps. 104. (105.), al., tit. dAAnAou'xd. 

Isa. 34:10 eic; tov aicova xpovov .. dva(3r)aeTai 6 xairvoc; auTfjc; 
avco. 

Dan. 10:6 8' toe; epeovf] oxAou. Ps. 96. (97.) 1 6 xupioc; 
e(3aaiAeuaev, dyaAAidoeTai f] yfj. 

Ez. 1:1 f]voix8r]oav oi oupavof, xai eiSov .... 

Ez. 39:17 einov navu opveop ... EuvdxBtiTe ... eni zr\v Buaiav 
u.ou ... Buaiav u.eydAr]v ... xai cpdyeoBe xpea. 

ib. 20 eu.TiAr|a8r|aea8e eni Tfjc; Tpane^r|c; u.ou. 

Dan. 7:9, 7:22 e8ecopouv ecoc; OTe Bpovoi eTeBrjoav, xai naAaioc; 
f]u.epcov exdBtiTO ... xai zr\v xpiaiv (8' to xpiu.a) e'Scoxe tou; 
dyioic;. 

Ez. 38:1, 38:4 enl Toby xai tt^v yfjv tou Maycoy ... xai ouvd^co 
ae. 

Hab. 1 :6 eiri Ta nXdzr\ (A, to irAaToc;) Tfjc; yfjc;. 

Jer. 11:15 rj f|yan:r)u.evri (cf. Ps. 86. (87.) 1). 

4 Regn. 1:10 xaTe(3r| Tiup ex tou oupavou xai xaTecpayev auTov. 

Ps. 113. (1 14.) 3, 7 f) BdAaooa eiSev xai ecpuyev ... ano 
npoaconou Kupiou eoaAeuBr) r\ yfj. Dan. 2:35 8' xai tottoc; oux 
eupeBr] auToic;. 

Dan. 7:10 (3i(3Aoi r\ve(x>xQy\oav. 

Dan. 12:1 oc; dv eupeBfj eyyeypaiau-evoc; ev tco (3i(3Aicp (9' yeyp. 
ev Tfj (3i(3Acp) (cf. Ps. 68. (69.) 29). 

Isa. 65:17 ecrrai ydp 6 oupavoc; xaivoc; xai r\ yfj xaivr) (66:22). 

Isa. 52:1 'IepouoaArju., tcoAic; r\ dyia. 

Isa. 61:10 coc; vuu.cpr]v xaTexoou.riaev u.e. 

Ez. 37:27 eoTai r\ xaTaoxr|vcocnc; u.ou ev auToic;, xai eaou.ai 
auToic; Beoc;, xai auToi u.ou eoovTai Aaoc; (cf. Zech. 2: 10 (14)). 

Isa. 43:19 i5ou eyco tioico xaivd. 

Isa. 55:1 oi SupcovTec;, nopeueaBe ecp' u'Scop ... aveu dpyupiou xai 
Tiu.fjc;. 



21:7 eoouai aura Seoc;, Kai auToc; 
eoTai uoi uioc;. 

21:10 anr\veyKev ue ev nveuuaTi 
erd opoc; ... uipnAov. 

21:11 e'xouoav zr\v 56c;av tou 

9eOU. 

21:12 f. e'xouoa nuAoovac; ... duo 
dvaToAfjc; ... and (3oppcc ... duo 
votou ... duo Suoucov. 

21:16 TeTpdycovoc; Kevrai. 

21:18 r) evScounou; tou zeixovc, 
auTfjq identic;. 

21:19 6 BeueAioc; ... 6 SeuTepoc; 
odncpeipoc;. 

21:23 (22:5) r\ KoXiq ou xpeiav 
e'xei tou rjAiou ou5e tfjq oeArjvnc; 
ktA. 

21:24 (26) nepuiaTrioouoiv rd 
e'Bvn 5id zov cpcoToc; autf|(;, Kai oi 
(3aoiAeTc; Tfjc; yfjc; cpepouow rrjv 
56^av auTwv eic; ai'rrjv. 

21:25 oi TiuAwvec; auTfjc; ou urj 
KAeioBcooiv quepac;- vu£; yap 0UK 
ecrra; exeT. 

21:27 ou un. eioeABn eic; aurrjv nav 

KOIVOV. 

22:1 noTauov ... eKTiopeuouevov ex 
tou Bpovou. 

22:2 evTeuBev Kai eKeTBev ^uAov 
(Jcofjc; tcoiouv Kapnouc; ScoSexa, 
xard ufjva evcaoTov ... Kai rd 
cpuAAa tou ^uAou eic; Bepaneiav 
tcov eBvcov. 

22:3 iidv KaTaBeua ouk eoTai en. 

22:4 64>ovrai to npoaconov auTou. 

22:5 |3aoiAeuoouoiv eic; roue; 
aiwvac; tcov aicovoov. 

22:13 6 uioBoc; uou ueT euou. 

22: 18 f. edv tic; eTTiGfj en avza, 
eniQr\oei 6 Beoc; ... veal edv tic; 
dcpeAn ... dcpeAeT ... 

22: 19 tcov yeypauuevcov ev tco 



2 Regn. 7:14 eyeb eoouai auTcp eic; Tiorrepa, Kai auToc; eoTai uoi 
eiquiov (cf. Ps. 88. (89.) 29 f.). 

Ez. 40:1 f. fiyayev ue ev opdoei Beou ... en opoc; uipnAov. 

Isa. 58:8 r\ 56<;a zov Beou nepioTeAei oe (cf. 60:1 f.). 

Ez. 48:31 ff. ttuAoci upoc; (3oppdv ... Td upoc; dvaToAdc; ... Td npoc; 
votov ... Td npoc; BdAaooav. 

Ez. 43:16 TeTpdycovov enl Td Teooepa uipn auTou. 
Isa. 54:12 Brjoco Tdc; endA^eic; oou i'aomv. 

ib. 11 eTOiud^oo ... Td BeueAid oou odncpeipov 

Isa. 60: 19 ouk eoTai ooi en 6 f]Aioc; eic; epeoc; ktA. 

Isa. 60:3 nopeuoovTai (3aoiAeTc; zG> epeou oou Kai e'Bvn zf\ 
AauTrpoTnTi oou (cf. ll b ). Ps. 71. (72.) 10 (3aoiAeTc; ... Scopa 
npoooioouoiv. 

Isa. 60: 1 1 dvoixBrjoovTai ai TiuAai oou 5id ttovtoc;, rjuepac; Kai 
vuktoc; ou KAeioBrjoovTai. 

Isa. 52:1 ouvceri 7ipooTe6r|oeTai SieABeTv 5id oou ... dvcdBapToc;. 

Ez. 47:1 i5ou u'Scop e^enopeueTO unoxaTcoBev tou aiBpiou. 

Ez. 47:12 evBev Kai evBev ndv t;uAov (3pcooiu.ov ... ou5e y.r\ 
eKAiTtn 6 Kapnoc; auTou ... Kai dvd(3aoic; ^TuV; LXX., al. lect. 
dvdSooic;) auToov eic; uyieiav. 

Zech. 14:11 dvd8eu.a ouk eoTai ezi. 

Ps. 16. (17.) 15 6(p8rjoou.ai tw irpooconw oou. 

Dan. 7:18 Ka8e^ouoi Trjv (3aoiAeiav ecooTou aicovoc; 
Tcovaicovcov. 

Isa. 40: 10 6 u.io86c; auTou u.eT' auTou. 

Deut. 4:2 ou 7ipoo8r|oeo8e upoc; to pfju.a ... Kai ouk dcpeAerce an 
auTou (12:32=13:1). 

Deut. 29:20 (19) ai yeypauuevai ev tw (3i(3Aiw toutoj. 



(3i(3Aiw toutoj. 

2. An examination of this table brings to light some instructive facts, (a) The writer of the 
Apocalypse refers to each of the three great divisions of the Hebrew canon, and to most of the 



books. He lays under contribution each of the books of the Law, the Book of Judges, the four 
Books of Kingdoms, the Psalms, the Proverbs, the Song, the Book of Job, all the major and 
seven of the minor Prophets. But there are certain books which he uses with especial 
frequency; more than half his references to the Old Testament belong to the Psalms, the 
prophecies of Isaiah and Ezekiel, and the Book of Daniel, and in proportion to its length the 
Book of Daniel yields by far the greatest number 1 . The preponderance of these four books is 
easily explained; they are those which most abound in mystical and apocalyptic elements, (b) 
The references are of two kinds. One, which is to be found in every page of the Apocalypse, 
consists of Old Testament words and phrases, used with no special allusion to particular 
contexts. If God is frequently described as He that sitteth on the throne, and the saints as they 
which are written in the book of life, while the Roman Emperors or their vassals are the kings 
of the earth, and the pagan inhabitants of the Empire they that dwell on the earth, the 
recurrence of these and similar terms is sufficiently explained by the writer's lifelong 
familiarity with Old Testament language. But there are other references in which it is clear 
that he has in view certain books and passages, and is practically quoting from them, 
although no formula of quotation is used. These occur chiefly in the visions of the 
Apocalypse, which are based in almost every case on the histories or the prophecies of the 
Old Testament. Thus the vision of the Glorified Christ walking in the midst of the Churches 
(1:13-16) rests on Ezekiel and Daniel; the vision of the Court of Heaven (4:2-8) on Isaiah 
and Ezekiel and Zechariah; the four horses of c. 6. are from Zechariah; Isaiah supplies much 
of the description of the bliss of the redeemed in c. 7.; the vision of the seven last plagues in 
c. 16. is suggested by the Plagues of Exodus, and the dirge of Babylon the Great by the doom 
pronounced upon Tyre and the older Babylon; the vision of the New Jerusalem is inspired by 
the patriotic hopes of Isaiah and Ezekiel. (c) In many cases, indeed in most, the Apocalyptist 
blends two or more Old Testament contexts, whether from different books or from different 
parts of the same book. The result has been described as a 'mosaic,' but the word is not 
altogether apt as an illustration of his method. It suggests the work of a cunning artist who 
has formed a design out of the fragments which were at his disposal. But the Apocalyptist' s 
use of his Old Testament materials is artless and natural; it is the work of a memory which is 
so charged with Old Testament words and thoughts that they arrange themselves in his 
visions like the changing patterns of a kaleidoscope, without conscious effort on his own part. 
(d) There is not a single instance in which the Christian prophet of the Apocalypse has 
contented himself with a mere compilation or combination of Old Testament ideas. His 
handling of these materials is always original and independent, and he does not allow his Old 
Testament author to carry him a step beyond the point at which the guidance ceases to lend 
itself to the purpose of his book. Thus in the first vision of the Apocalypse, while nearly 
every feature is drawn from Ezekiel or Daniel, and the words ouoiov uiov dvGpdmou point 
beyond doubt to a direct use of the latter book, the conception of the Glorified Christ as a 
whole has no parallel in the Old Testament. If the vision of c. 4. owes much to Isaiah, Ezekiel 
and Zechariah, no mere compiler could have produced it; and the same may be said with 

1 The numbers in our list are: Psalms, 27; Isaiah, 46; Ezekiel, 29; Daniel, 31; after these come Genesis, 
Exodus, Deuteronomy, Jeremiah, Joel, and Zechariah. See, however, p. 49; and cf. p. 135. 



absolute conviction of every other vision throughout the book. Though in constant relation to 
the older apocalyptic, St John's pictures of the unseen and the future are truly creations, the 
work of the Spirit of prophecy upon a mind full of the lore of the earlier revelation and yet 
free to carry its reminiscences into new and wider fields of spiritual illumination. 

3. An inspection of the table further shews that the Apocalyptist generally availed himself 
of the Alexandrian version of the Old Testament. The familiar phraseology of the LXX. 
meets us everywhere, and here and there we observe its peculiar renderings; e.g. in 11:17 
(hpyio6r\aav is a scarcely doubtful recollection of the LXX. opyv^oGooaav (Heb. •ITA'V, Aq. 
KAovdaGooaav, Symm. cpo(3da9ooaav). On the other hand many of the references depart 
widely from the LXX. in particular words, where the writer of the Apocalypse has either 
rendered independently, or has used another version, or possibly a text of the LXX. different 
from that which is found in our MSS.; e.g. 1:6 fiaoiXiiav, tepdq (9' a') 1 , 1:17 £axorcoc, (oi ), 
2:23 epauvoov (cf. Rom. 8:27), 3:7 xr\v kKeiv Aaud5 (a' 9'), 7:1 yooviaq, 10:3 uuKdrcai, 12:9 
TiAavoov, 14:5 ;J)£u5oq, 15:8 vaoq (9' a'), 18:22 cpooviq uuAou (so some MSS. of the LXX.), 
21:12 f. TtuAooveq, 22:2 evzevQev veal ekeXQev, ib. za cpuAAa, 22:3 K<rcd9£ua. Now and then 
the Apocalyptist seems to adopt a conflation of two versions, e.g. 3:19 eAeyxoo K0[ i rouSeuo), 
16:2 kockov Kai Tiovr|p6v; more often he has brought together readings from two separate 
contexts, as when in 4:8 he substitutes TiavTOKpcrctop for the aa(3ad)9 of the Greek Isaiah. 

The references in the Apocalypse to Daniel demand separate notice. Dr Salmon 
(Introduction to the N.T. 1 , p. 548 ff.) calls attention to the affinity between these references 
and the version of Theodotion. He finds "no clear evidence that St John had ever seen the so- 
called LXX. version" of Daniel ; if in two passages (1:14 f., 19:16), the writer may be 
thought to follow the LXX. against Theodotion, there are seven (9:20, 10:6, 12:7, 13:7, 19:6, 
20:4, 20:11) in which he supports Theodotion against the LXX. The evidence at any rate 
shews that Theodotion has preserved a considerable number of readings which were current 
in the first century, and that the Greek text of Daniel known to the Apocalyptist came nearer 
to the Theodotionic than to the Chigi text. 

If it be asked whether there are traces in the Apocalypse of a direct use of the Hebrew Old 
Testament, the answer must be that the departures from the LXX. may perhaps in every 
instance be otherwise explained. But the forms 'A(3a55obv (9:11) and "Ap MayeSobv (16:16) 
seem to imply acquaintance on the writer's part with Hebrew or Aramaic, and this inference 
is supported, as we have seen, by the style and manner of his work. 

4. If we accept the later date of the Apocalypse, it may be assumed that the Churches of 
Asia were already in possession of some of the earlier books of the New Testament. Certain 
of the Pauline Epistles, and if not one or more of our present Gospels, some collection or 
collections of the sayings of the Lord were probably in their hands, and familiar to our author. 
Such documents would not be regarded as possessing canonical authority, like the writings of 



the remarkable rendering of Zech. 12:12 in Apoc. 1:7 see the note in the commentary ad he, 
and cf. Deissmann, Die Septuaginta-papyri der Heidelberger Papyrus-sammlung (Heidelberg, 1905), 
p. 66 ff. 



2 i.e. the version in the unique Chigi MS. 



the Old Testament, but they could not fail to influence a Christian writer who was acquainted 
with them. If the earlier Epistle of St Peter uses Ephesians and Romans 1 , and the 
contemporary Epistle of Clement of Rome refers to Hebrews and some evangelical 
collection , we may reasonably look for similar traces of Apostolic writings in the 
Apocalypse of John. 

This expectation is to some extent borne out by an examination of the book, (a) The 
Apocalypse contains distinct reminiscences of some known sayings of Christ. Perhaps the 
most remarkable instance is the formula 6 exoov ovq dKOUOxrroo which recurs toward the end 
of each of the messages addressed by the Spirit of Christ to the Churches. The following 
parallels also are fairly certain: 
Apoc. 3:3 edv ouv \ir\ 
Ypr|Y 0 Pn o n c ;> KAeircfj, koci 

ou \ir\ yvu>c. noiav wpav fjc;GJ enl 

OE. 

Apoc. 3:5 ouoAoyrjoco to ovoua 
avzov evumiov zov Tiorrpoc. uou 
veal evumiov tgjv dyyeAcov avzov. 

Apoc. 13:10 ei'iru; ev uaxafpr] 
diioKTsveT, 5ei avzov ev uaxaipn. 
&TCOKTav9fjvai. 

Apoc. 21:6 eyco too SviJjojvti Sukjco 
eve zf\c, TiriAfjc. zov v&azoc, zf\c, qoofjc. 
Scopedv. 22:17 6 SuJjgjv epxeoBw 
6 BeAoov Aa(3eTw u'Scop ^cofjc. 
Scopedv. 

There is also in the Apocalypse a considerable number of probable allusions to the 
teaching of Christ, such as 2:17 5obooo ocutoo zov udvva, 3:14 6 durjv, 3:17 ei ... TUcpAoq (in an 
ethical sense), 3:21 evivoiacx (cf. 5:5), 12:10 r| k^ovoia zov xptorou avzov, 14:12 r| uraouovri 
toov dyioov, 17:14 vcAnToi Kai evcAevcToi, 19:9 oi eiq zb Seutvov zov yduou tou dpviou 

KeVcAr|UeVOl. 

(b) There are no such close parallels between the Apocalypse and the Apostolic Epistles 1 , 
yet there is much in the Apocalypse which suggests that its writer was acquainted with some 
of them. Bishop Lightfoot has pointed out that "the message communicated by St John to 
Laodicea prolongs the note which was struck by St Paul in the letter to Colossae." Here and 
there even the phraseology of the book reminds us of the Pauline letters to Asian Churches; 
thus Apoc. 1:5 6 TipooTOTOvcoq toov vevcpoov recalls Col. 1:18 TipooTOTOvcoq eve toov vevcpoov, and 

1 See Hort, Romans and Ephesians, p. 168 f . 

2 N. T. in the Apostolic Fathers, pp. 38, 46, 61 f. 

^he saying in Apoc. 2:14 ov (3dAAco ecp' uudq dAAo (3dpoc. has probably been suggested by the letter 
of the council of Apostles and elders held at Jerusalem; cf. Acts 15:28 e'5oc;ev ydp too irveuuan too 
dyfoo xai quiv un_5ev nAeov enmBeaBai uuTv (3dpoc. JiAnv ktA. 



Mt. 24:43 ei fjSei 6 oivco5ecni6i:ric. noia (puAavcfj (Lc. wpa) 6 
KAsTrrric. epxetca, eypriyoprioev dv. 



Mt. 10:32 ouoAoyrjaco Kdycb ev avzti) eunpoaBev zov nazpoc, uou 
(Lc eunpooBev tgjv dyyeAcov zov Beou). 

Mt. 26:52 navzec, ydp ol Xaftovzec, udxaipav ev uaxafpr) 
droAowcca. 

Jo. 4: 10 ei flSeic. zr\v Scopedv zov Beou xai uq ecrciv 6 Aeyeov aoi 
Aoq uo; TteTv, au dv fi^243rr|oac; aurov, xai eStovcev dv ooi u'Scop 
qtov. 7:37 edv tic; 5i\pa, epxecBw npoq ue, xai Tuverco. 



2 Colossians, p. 41 ff. 



Apoc. 3:14 r| dpxn xfjq KTiaeooq xov Qeov has affinities with Col. 1:15 TtpooTOTOKoq raxariq 
Kuaeooq ktA.; while echoes of Eph. 2:19 ff. avvnoXlxai tgov dyvoov ... eTioiKoSounGevcsq £Tri 

tco OeueAiw tgov diroaToAoov Kai TtpocprjToov dq dyvov vaov ev Kupiw may be heard by 

those who 'have an ear' in Apoc. 3:12, 21:14. Points of contact have also been found between 

1 2 

the Apocalypse and the Epistle of James and the first Epistle of Peter , and it has occasional 
resemblances to the Epistle to the Hebrews . Yet on the whole, except in the case of our 
Lord's sayings, which may or may not have been known to him in a written form, there is no 
convincing evidence that our author was indebted to the Christian writers who preceded him. 

5. Can a better case be made out for the Apocalyptist' s use of non-canonical Jewish 
writings? Dr Charles pronounces the "writer or writers" of the Apocalypse to be "steeped in 
Jewish apocalyptic literature." The details may be seen in his editions of Enoch and other 
Jewish apocalypses, and most of them are briefly enumerated in c. 2 of this introduction 4 and 
quoted in the commentary, where the parallels occur. Here it is enough to say that while they 
shew the writer of the Christian Apocalypse to have been familiar with the apocalyptic ideas 
of his age, they afford little or no clear evidence of his dependence on Jewish sources other 
than the books of the Old Testament. Certainly he does not use these sources with anything 
like the distinctness with which he refers to Isaiah, Ezekiel, or Daniel, or to sayings of Christ 
which are in our present Gospels. The most that can be safely affirmed is that he shared with 
the Jewish spocalyptists the stock of apocalyptic imagery and mystical and eschatological 
thought which was the common property of an age nurtured in the Old Testament and hard 
pressed by the troubles and dangers of the times. 

This consideration does not encourage the view which regards the Apocalypse of John as 
a composite work largely made up of extracts from unknown non-Christian apocalypses. If it 
cannot be shewn that the author availed himself to any extent of sources still extant, including 
the well-known Book of Enoch, it is certainly precarious to build theories upon the 
hypothesis that he was indebted to lost works of which not a trace remains. 

14. Doctrine 

1. No one who comes to the Apocalypse fresh from the study of the Gospels and Epistles 
can fail to recognize that he has passed into another atmosphere. The great objects of faith are 
the same, but they are seen in new lights, and the general impression differs from that which 
is left on the mind by the teaching of our Lord or of St Paul. Nor is it only in the region of 
eschatology that the book takes its own course; its views of the Person of Christ, of the Holy 
Spirit, of Redemption, and of the Church, are its own; even its doctrine of God has no exact 
parallel in the rest of the New Testament. 



1 Mayor, St James, p. 102. 

2 Bigg, 1 Peter, p. 22. He adds however: "There is nothing to show that the one book was known to 
the author of the other." 

3 Cf. e.g. Apoc. 21. with Heb. 12:22. 

4 pp. 21 ff. 



2. The Apocalypse takes its stand on a monotheism which is Jewish in the sharpness of its 
opposition to polytheistic systems of every kind. Its God is the God of the Old Testament, the 
/ am of Exodus, the Holy, Holy, Holy of Isaiah, the Lord God of Ezekiel, the God of heaven 
of Daniel 1 . The writer adopts the titles which the Greek translators found to express the 
glories of the God of Israel: God is 6 d>v, 6 qoov, 6 TiavTOKpcrcoop: He is ayioq, oaioq, 
aAiqGwoq, ioxupoq, 6 TipooToq veal 6 eoxorcoq , while later Jewish use contributes a designation 
for His unique eternity: He is the Alpha and the Omega, the Beginning and the End 3 . The 
God of the Church is the Supreme King Whose Throne is in heaven, the Master and Lord of 
all 4 ; He is the Creator of earth and sea and sky, and of all that is in them 1 , the Judge of 
mankind, the Avenger of the wrongs that are done on the earth, to be feared and worshipped 
by all . But of His love no express mention is made, although there is frequent reference to 
His wrath . He is nowhere represented as the Father of men, even of the righteous; His 
righteousness and truth are magnified, but there is no proportionate exhibition of His 
goodness and beneficence. The picture inspires awe, but it wants the magnetic power of our 
Lord's doctrine of the Divine Fatherhood. In fact it serves another purpose. Like the solemn 
descriptions of Godhead in the Hebrew Prophets, it is an answer to the inanities of 
heathenism rather than a call to fellowship with the Living God. A revelation of the "severity 
of God" was needed by Churches which were hard pressed by the laxity of pagan life and the 
claims to Divine honours made by the masters of the Empire. The Apocalyptist meets the 
immoralities and blasphemies of heathendom by a fresh setting forth of the majesty of the 
One God and a restatement of His sole right to the worship of men. Thus he represents a view 
of the Divine Character which, apart from his book, would be nearly wanting in the New 
Testament, and supplies a necessary complement to the gentler teaching of the Gospels and 
Epistles. 

3. The doctrine of God maintained in the Apocalypse cannot be rightly understood apart 
from its Christology. Our author's revelation of the Father is supplemented by his revelation 
of the Son. The Christ of the Apocalypse is the Christ of the Gospels, but a change has passed 
over Him which is beyond words. He is still 'like a son of man 4 ,' but the weaknesses and 
limitations of His humanity have finally passed away. He was dead, but now He is alive for 

1 1:4; 4:8; 1:8, 22:5; 11:13, 16:11. 

2 1:4, 4:9 f.; 1:8, 6:10, 15:4, 18:8, 1:17. 

3 1:8, 21:6. 

4 4:2, 6:10, 11:4, 11:15, 15:3. 
U-.ll, 10:6. 
2 14:7, 15:4; 6:10, 19:2. 
3 14:10, 14:19, 15:1, etc. 
4 1:13, 14:14. 



evermore 5 . He was slain as a victim, but only the splendid results of His Sacrifice remain 6 . 
The Woman's Son has been caught up unto God, and unto His Throne 7 ; He sits and reigns 
with His Father 8 . All this had been taught by St Peter, St Paul, and the writer to the Hebrews; 
but it was left for the Apocalyptist to describe the glorified life. In the Apocalypse the veil is 
lifted, and we see the extent of the change wrought by the Resurrection and Ascension. Even 
the Lord's human form is idealized; the face shines as the noonday sun, the eyes flash, the 
hair is white as snow, the feet glow like metal in a furnace, the voice is like the thunder of the 
waterfall; at the sight of the glorified humanity the Seer swoons, as Daniel before the angel 1 . 
Other appearances of the ascended Christ are not less overwhelming; whether He sits on the 
white cloud, crowned, and carrying the sharp sickle with which He will presently reap the 
harvest of the world , or comes forth from the open heavens as the Warrior- King, followed 
by the armies of Heaven, His head encircled by the diadems of many empires, His 
paludawentum inscribed with the title King of kings and lord of lords, all is transcendental 
and on a scale which surpasses human imagination . But these three great symbolical visions 
do not by any means exhaust the wealth of St John's conception of the glorified Christ. He 
depicts with great fulness His relations to the Church, to the world, and to God. (a) To the 
members of His Church the ascended Christ is all in all. He loves them, He redeemed them, 
and He has made them what they are, a new Israel, a kingdom of priests 4 . His ascension has 
not separated Him from them; He is in their midst, regulating all the affairs of the Churches 5 ; 
removing, punishing, guarding, giving victory, as He sees fit 6 . From Him are to be obtained 
all spiritual gifts and helps 7 ; from Him are to be expected the final rewards 8 . The martyrs are 
his witnesses, the saints His servants 9 . He penetrates the inner life of the faithful; He leads 

5 1:18. 

6 5:6 coc, eccpavuevov. 

7 12:5. 

8 3:21. 

1 1:14-17. 

2 14:14ff. 

3 19:llff. 

4 1:5, l:6(Exod. 19:6). 

5 1:13, 2:1, 14:1. 

6 2:5, 2:25 ff., 3:9, 3:10. 

7 3:18. 

8 2:7 etc., 2:23. 

9 2:13, 2:20, 11:18. 



them on, and they follow Him 10 . They keep the faith of Jesus, as they keep the 
commandments of God; they share His sufferings, and expect His kingdom 11 , (b) In the 
creation Jesus Christ holds the foremost place. He is its Beginning and its goal 1 ; He receives 
its tribute of praise . In human history He is supreme: He alone is able to open, one after 
another, all the seals of the Book of Destiny 3 ; He is the Ruler of the kings of the earth 4 ; He 
was born to rule the nations with the iron-tipped rod of the universal Pastor of men 5 ; the 
greatest of Emperors is His vassal , and the day will come when the Augustus and the 
meanest slave in his empire will tremble alike before His victorious wrath 7 . The Apocalyptist 
foresees an empire more truly oecumenical than that of Rome, in which Christ shall reign 
with God . (c) What is the relation of Christ, in His glorified state, to God? (1) He has the 
prerogatives of God. He searches men's hearts 9 ; He can kill and restore to life 10 ; He receives 
a worship which is rendered without distinction to God 11 ; His priests are also priests of 
God 12 ; He occupies one throne with God 13 , and shares one sovereignty 14 . (2) Christ receives 
the titles of God. He is the Living One 15 , the Holy and the True 1 , the Alpha and the Omega, 
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the First and the Last, the Beginning and the End . (3) Passages which in the Old Testament 
relate to God are without hesitation applied to Christ, e.g. Deut. 10:17 (Apoc. 17:14), Prov. 
3:12 (Apoc. 3:19), Dan. 7:9 (Apoc. 1:14), Zech. 4:10 (Apoc. 5:6). Thus the writer seems 
either to coordinate or to identify Christ with God. Yet he is certainly not conscious of any 
tendency to ditheism, for his book, as has been said, is rigidly monotheistic; nor, on the other 
hand, is he guilty of confusing the two Persons. The name of God is nowhere given to Christ 
in the Apocalypse; He is the Son of God 18 , the Word of God 19 ; but the Apocalyptist does not 
add, with the fourth Evangelist, "the Word was God," nor does he say that the Father and the 
Son are one. He is careful to identify the ascended Christ with the Christ of the humiliation; 
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He is the firstborn of the dead , the root and the offspring of David , the Lion of the tribe of 
Judah 3 ; He can call God His God. The enigma meets us everywhere in the New Testament, 
but in no book is it so perplexing to those who reject the Catholic doctrine of our Lord's 
Person as in the Apocalypse of John. It has been urged that "the point of view of the Seer is 
continually changing. He conceives of Jesus now as the highest of the creatures, now as the 
eternal beginning and end of all things ... to us each of these is a definite and separate 
conception, while to him such definiteness and separation did not exist 4 ." But this 
explanation is doubly unsatisfactory. The Seer's consciousness of the gulf which parts the 
creature from the Uncreated was far from indefinite; twice he represents an angel as flatly 
refusing divine honours — see thou do it not ... worship God 5 ; the assumption or acceptance 
of divine names by the Roman Emperors was in his judgement the damning sin of the 
Empire. Nor is it quite fair to charge him with shifting his ground from time to time; from the 
first his Christ is a complex conception in which human and Divine characteristics coexist. 
On the other hand we should doubtless err if we read into the Seer's visions the precision of 
the Nicene or the Chalcedonian Christology. An intuitive faith carries him beyond the point 
reached by the understanding; he knows that the identification of the ascended Christ with the 
Almighty Father is not inconsistent with strict monotheism, but he does not stop to ask 
himself how this can be. Some of his words point to the preexistence of the Son, others 
represent His exalted condition as the reward of victory. The reconciliation of these points of 
view is not necessary to the purpose of the book; it is enough that the Head of the Church is 
master of the situation which had arisen in Asia and of every similar situation that can arise to 
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the world's end. The John of the Apocalypse is less of the theologian than St Paul, and less of 
the mystic than the author of the fourth Gospel, but he surpasses both in his revelation of the 
unbounded power of the exalted Christ. Nowhere else in the New Testament are the personal 
activities of Jesus Christ present in His Church, the glories of His heavenly life, or the 
possibilities of His future manifestation so magnificently set forth. The Christology of the 
Apocalypse may evade analysis, but it meets the need of the Church in times of storm and 
stress. It is the New Testament counterpart of the Old Testament hymns of anticipated 
triumph: God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble; therefore will we not 
fear. . . . God is in the midst of her; she shall not be moved. However the fact may be 
explained, Christ is in the Apocalypse the power of God and the wisdom of God present with 
the Church, while in His exalted life He is in the midst of the Throne. 

4. Of the Spirit we expect to hear much in the one prophetical book of the New 
Testament, and we are not altogether disappointed, though there is less on the surface of the 
book than we might have looked for. It is in the Spirit that the Seer receives his first and 
second visions 1 ; in the Spirit, again, he is carried into the wilderness where he sees the harlot 
Babylon, and to the mountain from whence can be descried the new Jerusalem 2 ; and 
doubtless we are to understand that the same condition of spiritual exaltation accompanied 
the other visions of the Apocalypse. The Spirit of prophecy speaks everywhere, bearing 
witness to Jesus 3 , exhorting the Churches in His Name 4 , conveying the revelation of Jesus 
Christ to the Seer, and through him to the readers and hearers. It is the Spirit of prophecy who 
answers to the voice from heaven 5 ; who identifies Himself with the Churches in their call for 
the Lord to come 6 . But the book recognizes other and wider manifestations of the Spirit of 
God. When the writer desires grace and peace for the Churches of Asia from the seven 
Spirits which are before His Throne it is probable that he is thinking of the One Spirit in the 
variety and completeness of His gifts. The phrase might in itself mean only the seven Angels 
of the Presence 1 , and this interpretation receives some support from c. 4:5, but it does not 
accord either with the trinitarian character of c. 1:4 f. , or with c. 5:6. The seven Spirits which 
blaze like torches before the Throne, are in the last passage the eyes of the sacrificed Lamb, 
i.e. they are the organs of supernatural vision which illuminate the humanity of our Lord, and 
which He sends forth into the world. It is impossible not to recognize here the mission of the 
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Paraclete, Who is at once the Spirit of Christ, and the Spirit sent, by Him from the Father to 
the Church. And on looking back to c. 1:4 we see the fitness of the number seven; each of the 
seven Churches has its own uepiauoq of the Spirit; only to the Christ and to the whole body 
of the Church considered in its unity belongs the fulness of spiritual powers and gifts, the 
septiformis Spiritus Who is in His essence indivisible. Thus the Apocalypse extends the 
teaching of the Epistles. Diversities of gifts mark the work of the Spirit in the Churches as in 
their individual members; to each is given the manifestation of the Spirit. Yet the individual 
is not overlooked. The action of the Spirit on the personal life is shewn in the symbolism 
which points to the water of life. The Lamb . . . shall guide them unto fountains of waters of 
life. I will give unto him that is athirst of the fountain of the water of life freely. He shewed me 
a river of water of life, . . . proceeding out of the throne of God and of the Lamb. He that is 
athirst, let him come; he that will, let him take the water of life freely . These passages are 
remarkable for the width of their outlook: they carry us from the beginnings of the spiritual 
life to its maturity, from the first gift of the water of life to the state in which access is given 
to the fountain-head. There is no stage in the progressive development of the new life at 
which the human spirit is not dependent on the Divine; the water of life which satisfies the 
first thirst, is not less necessary to the ultimate perfection of the Saints. On the essential 
nature of the Spirit the Apocalypse has nothing to add to the teaching of other New 
Testament books. But in its symbolism we catch glimpses of His relation to the Father and 
the Son. Jesus Christ hath the seven Spirits of God; they are the eyes of the Lamb, and are 
sent forth by Him into all the earth. The River of the water of life issues from the Throne of 
God and of the Lamb. There are echoes here of the teaching both of Christ and of St Paul. 
The Spirit of God is also the Spirit of Christ, and the outpouring of the Spirit which began on 
the day of Pentecost was a direct consequence of the Ascension; the Paraclete was sent by the 
Ascended Lord from the Father, and by the Father in the name of the Son. The temporal 
mission of the Spirit is here in view, but behind it there may be also the eternal procession 
from the Father through the Son of which the Creed speaks. But the latter does not come 
within the express scope of the Apocalyptist' s words. 

5. His treatment of the doctrine of the Church is not less interesting. Like St Paul's Epistle 
to the Galatians and perhaps also the Epistle to the Ephesians, the Apocalypse is addressed to 
a plurality of Churches; seven are named, but after the first chapter the number is dropped, 
and the writer speaks simply of ai kKvXx\a\a\ l , or once of naoai ai EKK\r\oiai 2 . The singular r| 
£KKAr|aia is used of each of the local Christian societies, but not of the Churches in the 
aggregate, or of the ideal unity of the Christian body. Each society is symbolized by a 
separate Auxvioc, and each has its own presiding spirit, its star or angel. There is no spiritual 
counterpart to the kowov xfjq 'Acnaq, no provincial Church or representative council, though 
the seven Churches may be taken as in a sense representative of the Churches of Asia in 
general. Yet, as the book proceeds, the conception of an universal Christian society, a 
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catholic Church, appears under more than one symbolical figure. We have first the 144,000 
sealed out of every tribe of the children of Israel , changing, as the Seer watches, into an 
innumerable company before the Divine Throne, and afterwards seen again as 144,000, 
surrounding the Lamb on Mount Zion. Then a great sign appears in heaven, a woman 
arrayed with the sun, and the moon under her feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve 
stars, who becomes the Mother of the Christ and His Saints 1 . Lastly, in sharp contrast with 
the Harlot Babylon, we see the Bride of Christ arrayed for her marriage day, and presently 
transfigured into a new Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven from God . In the first of these 
visions the Church appears as a collection of units, making up the whole number of the elect; 
in the second and third she is seen in the unity of her common life, first as militant against the 
evil of the world, her life hid in God, herself imperishable but suffering in the persons of her 
members; and then, in the final picture, as reaching her ideal in the presence of God and of 
Christ. There are side-lights, also, in this great series of pictures which deserve attention; in 
the first, the reconciliation of Divine foreknowledge with the freedom of the human will; in 
the second, the relation of the Church of the Old Testament to the Church of the New, and of 
both to the individual; in the third, the social aspect of the Christian life, as set forth in the 
order and beauty of the City of God. 

On the local ministry in the Churches the Apocalyptist preserves a complete silence; he 
speaks of the itinerant, charismatic, ministry of Apostles and Prophets, but not of the bishops 
or presbyters and deacons who were doubtless to be found in the Christian communities of 
Asia. The prophetic order, from his point of view, eclipses the officers of the Church. But it 
does not take from the lustre of the Church herself. She is a kingdom and a priesthood; all her 
members have been made by the sacrifice of the Cross kings and priests unto God and to the 
Lamb . The Augustus and the Caesars, the Asiarchs and high-priests of the Angustea, are of 
little account in comparison with the despised and persecuted members of the Christian 
brotherhoods. 

6. The soteriology of the Apocalypse demands attention. Thrice in the book 4 "Salvation" 
(r| GG0TT|p{a) is ascribed to God, or to God and Christ. The phrase is perhaps suggested by the 
free use of GGOTrjp on coins and in inscriptions in reference to certain of the heathen deities 
(e.g. Zeus, Asklepios), and to the Emperors. John recalls the word from these unworthy uses 
and claims it for the Ultimate Source of health and life. But in this attribution he includes 
Jesus Christ 1 ; Salvation unto our God ... and unto the Lamb. It is by the Sacrifice of the 
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Lamb that the salvation of men has become possible : thou wast slain and didst purchase 
unto God with thy blood men of every tribe; unto him that loved us and loosed us from our 
sins by his blood ...to him be the glory; the Saints washed their robes, and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb: they overcame the accuser because of the blood of the Lamb. 
Whatever may be the exact meaning of these words, it is clear from them that the writer 
attached the greatest importance to the death of Christ; His sacrificed life was the price of 
man's redemption from sin to the service of God. The idea is St Paul's, who twice in one 
epistle writes: "ye were bought with a price 3 ," and lays emphasis on the virtue of the 
sacrificial blood 4 ; and the latter point was present to the mind of our Lord Himself when He 
spoke of His Blood as shed for many unto remission of sins 5 . The writer of the Apocalypse 
took over the familiar figures by which the Churches had long expressed the mystery of the 
Atonement. But there are new features in his use of them. Redemption is a liberation from the 
sins of the past life, which have hitherto "tied and bound" the sinner with their chains; it is a 
purchase for God, its purpose being to transfer the sinner from the service of sin to the service 
of God . But its end is not attained without the concurrence of the human will. The redeemed 
cooperate with the Redeemer; they wash their robes and make them white, they fight and 
overcome. Neither action would have been possible without our Lord's sacrifice, but the 
sacrifice would have been ineffectual without repentance and faith on their part. Blessed are 
they that wash their robes, that they may have the right to come to the tree of life, and may 
enter in by the gates into the city 1 . In accordance with the importance thus attached to human 
effort, the Apocalyptist dwells more frequently on "works" than on "faith." / know thy works 
stands in the forefront of five of the seven messages addressed to the Churches . Repent and 
do the first works; I will give unto each one of you according to your works; I have found no 
works of thine fulfilled before my God; the dead were judged ... according to their works; my 
reward is with me to render to each man according as his work is — are examples of the 
insistence on practical religion which marks the book. To represent this as a return to a 
Jewish standpoint is arbitrary 4 , but it cannot be denied that the frequent occurrence of such 
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sayings is a distinguishing note of the Apocalypse. Faith is rarely named in the book 5 , and 
when it is, it does not appear as the primary necessity of the Christian life; the decisive place 
is given to works; the fair linen which decks the Saints is woven out of their righteous acts 6 . 
Salvation is the fruit of the Lord's victory, but the faith which appropriates it overcomes the 
world as He overcame it. 

7. The Angelology of the Apocalypse is abundant. Beyond any other book either in the 
Old Testament or in the New, it occupies itself with the inhabitants of the unseen order; even 
of apocalyptic writings the Enoch literature alone perhaps is more fruitful in revelations of 
this kind. The Apocalypse of John, however, is singularly free from the wild speculations of 
Jewish angelology. If angels frequently appear in its visions, they belong to the scenes which 
the visions reveal, and are there because the supermundane events which are in progress 
demand their intervention. They are seen engaged in the activities of their manifold 
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ministries, now as worshipping before the Throne , now as bearing messages to the world , or 
as stationed in some place of trust, restraining elemental forces , or themselves under restraint 
until the moment for action has arrived 3 , or as presiding over great departments of Nature 4 . 
Sometimes their ministries are cosmic; they are entrusted with the execution of worldwide 
judgements 5 , or they form the rank and file of the armies of heaven, who fight God's battles 
with evil, whether diabolical or human ; the Abyss is under their custody . Sometimes an 
angel is employed in the service of the Church, offering the prayers of the Saints, or presiding 
over the destinies of a local brotherhood or ministering to an individual brother, e.g. to the 
Seer himself 8 . No charge seems to be too great for an angel to undertake, and none too 
ordinary; throughout the book the angels are represented as ready to fill any place and do any 
work to which they are sent. Little light is thrown on such a speculative topic as the 
distribution of the angelic host into orders or ranks. The greater angels are distinguished by 
their superior strength or more splendid surroundings. Only one angel receives a name, and it 
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is borrowed from the Book of Daniel 9 ; there is but a passing allusion to the seven angels of 
the Presence, of whom Enoch has so much to say 10 . 

The Apocalypse is comparatively silent as to fallen angels and evil spirits. The Dragon of 
c. 12. is identified with Satan or the Devil of the Old Testament; in the celestial war of 12:7 
ff. he is followed by his "angels" who fight his battles 11 . Idolatry is regarded as 

12 

demonolatry : heathen magic is due to spirits of demons, working signs. Babylon becomes a 

13 

habitation of demons, and a hold of every unclean spirit . The Seer is able to foresee the 
course of Satanic activity from his own age to the end. Failing to dethrone the ascended 
Christ, Satan turns his attention to the Church which is left on earth 14 . He finds ready allies in 
the persecuting Emperors and the heathen priesthood 1 , backed by the power of the new 
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Babylon on the Tiber . Babylon falls at last , and for a long period Satan is bound, and the 
Church dominant 4 . Then a reaction follows, and the whole world is persuaded to attack the 
Church . But her hour of greatest peril ushers in the final victory. Fire falls from heaven upon 
the enemy, and Satan himself is consigned to the burning morass from which there is no 
escape. The fate of his "angels" is not described, but it may be assumed that they perish with 
their leader 6 , for from this point all superhuman forces of evil disappear. 

8. Eschatology, in the widest sense, forms one of the main subjects of this book, which 
from c. 4. deals chiefly with the things which must come to pass hereafter. Here our 
discussion of the subject must be limited to the "last things" in the narrower use of the phrase, 
i.e. to the Coming of the Lord, the Judgement, and the new world beyond them. No mention 
is made of the napovaia 8 or eiricpccvsia 9 of the Lord, and though epxouou and the response 
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epxou are watchwords in this book, the "coming" intended, in some instances at least, is not 
the final Advent, but the visitation of a Church or an individual 10 . Moreover, there is no one 
vision which answers altogether to the conception of the Return, as it is presented in our 
Lord's teaching and in the Epistles. We look for such an appearance immediately before the 
genera] resurrection and judgement (20:11 ff.), or in connexion with the descent of the Bride, 
but it is absent. Perhaps the Reaper on the white cloud 11 , or the crowned Warrior on the white 
horse 12 , may describe, each in its own way, the Last Coming, but neither of these visions 
exhausts the conception, or occupies the position which the Parousia might have been 
expected to fill. Yet the book starts with a clear reference to the Advent, which is represented 
as visible to the whole world: behold, he cometh with the clouds, and every eye shall see 
him 1 ; and it ends with the solemn witness, Yea, I come quickly. The hope of a visible Coming, 
and that a speedy one, has not vanished, though it is clear that zaxv must be interpreted 
relatively, in the light of a prophecy which interposes between the Seer's time and the Return 
an age of persecution of unknown length and a subsequent millennium of dominant 
Christianity. The Lord's quickly is His final answer to the rising impatience of the Church , 
now on the verge of the second century; measured by the standard of His endless life, the 
time is at hand. 

The final Reign of Christ and of His Saints is connected with the hope of His return. His 
own Reign began with the Ascension, and it is spiritually shared by the Church, even in an 
age of persecution; the Saints reign upon the earth , though a Nero or a Domitian may be on 
the throne. The Apocalyptist dimly foresees the conversion of the Empire, when the kingdom 
of the world became the kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ, and the Church entered on a 
long period of triumph, reigning with Christ for a thousand years . But he also anticipates a 
future kingdom of the Saints which will fulfil its ideal, and to which no period can be put: 
they shall reign for ever and ever 5 . 

The General Resurrection and the Judgement belong to the same series of events. If the 
interpretation of the Thousand Years which is given in this commentary 6 is correct, the "first 
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resurrection" of c. 20:5 is, like the resurrection of the Two Witnesses in c. 11., a symbol of 
the revival and extension of the Church which would follow the age of persecution. No 
"second resurrection" is mentioned, but a resurrection of the body is implied in c. 20:12 and 
the glory of the risen Saints is perhaps symbolized in c. 21:11. The former of these passages 
clearly teaches the doctrine of a general Judgement. But the Judge seems to be not the 
Incarnate Son, but the Almighty Father: the Apocalyptist does not appear to recognize with 
the Evangelist that all judgement has been given to the Son 1 . 

The vision of the Last Judgement is followed by a vision of the new world and the new 
City of God. Perhaps it will always be a matter of dispute whether the final vision of the 
Apocalypse is an idealistic picture of the Church as she now is, or a realistic picture of the 
Church as she will be hereafter. There is in fact an element of truth in each of these views, for 
the best ideals of the present are the realities of the future. The position of the vision points to 
the future, for though the succession of the Apocalyptic visions is not chronological, there is 
in it a certain sequence which accords with the orderly development of the Divine purpose. 
And no stretch of the imagination can discover in any period of the Church's lengthening 
history the full counterpart of the glories described by St John. The Bride of Christ has not 
yet made herself ready; the City of God is not free from the presence of the unclean and the 
false: night still falls upon her streets, alternating with periods of daylight . But the future 
holds the perfection of the present; in the imperfect life of the Asian brotherhoods the Seer 
can find the earnest of a maturity which, when extended to the race, will leave no part of 
God's great plan for the reconstruction of human society unrealized. 

9. It is not the purpose of the Apocalypse to teach Christian doctrine, but to inspire 
Christian hope. But incidentally it instructs, and its teaching, so far as it goes, is fresh, 
strenuous, and suggestive. While it has points of contact with the sayings of our Lord in the 
Synoptic Gospels, with the doctrine of St Paul and his school, and with the Gospel and the 
First Epistle of St John, there are features in the doctrine of the Apocalypse which are 
peculiar to itself; nor is the proportion in which it presents the aspects of Christian truth quite 
that which is to be found in other books of the New Testament. Without the Apocalypse, so 
far as we can judge, our knowledge of the teaching of the Apostolic age would have been 
imperfect; in this respect the book is complementary to the Gospels and Epistles, and fulfils 
the important work of preserving the balance of truth. This is not the least of the reasons for 
which it deserves careful study, and may in itself be held to justify the felicitation: blessed is 
he that readeth, and they that hear the words of this prophecy. 

15. Authorship 

1. At the beginning of the book, and again at the end 1 , the Apocalypse professes to be the 
work of John. The author further states that he is a servant of Jesus Christ, a brother of the 
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Churches of Asia, and a partaker in their sufferings, and that at the time when he received the 
revelation he was in the island of Patmos for the word of God and the testimony of Jesus . By 
the "testimony of Jesus" he appears to mean the witness which he had borne to our Lord in 
his capacity as a member of a brotherhood of Christian prophets 3 . The intimate knowledge 
which he shews of the circumstances of the Churches in Asia, and the unhesitating tone of 
authority in which he addresses them, leave no doubt that he had resided in the province, and 

had exercised his office in the Christian societies there. 

It is scarcely possible that the book can be pseudonymous. The Jewish pseudepigrapha bear 
the names of Old Testament patriarchs, kings, or prophets; and a Christian apocalypse, if 
pseudonymous, would naturally have been attributed to an Apostle. But in that case the writer would 
assuredly have proclaimed his identity with the son of Zebedee. The apocryphal apocalypse of Paul 
begins: dnoKCtAu^ic; zov ayiov dirocrcoAou IlauAou, and the apocryphal apocalypse of John: 
dnoKccAu^ic; zov ayiov 'Icodvvou zov GeoAoyou 4 . These are later documents, but even in a first century 
apocryphon we should have expected some such note of identification as 6 zov Zej3e5afou, 6 eid zb 
OTfjBoc,, or at least 6 paBnrric, zov xupfou or 6 Tipeaj3uTepoc;. But there is not only an entire absence of 
such appellatives; the indications, so far as they go, are unfavourable to the hypothesis that the writer 
meant to pose as an Apostle. The John of the Apocalypse is simply a "brother," and the only office 
which he claims is that of prophet. This does not indeed disprove his identity with the Apostle 1 , but it 
is not what might have been expected from a writer who wished to pass as one of the Twelve. 

2.. The name Johanan was by no means uncommon in Jewish history from the time of 
the Captivity onwards. Some fifteen persons of this name are mentioned in the books of 
Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, and five more in the books of the Maccabees. Josephus 
refers to seventeen Johns 3 ; in the New Testament there are at least five — the son of Zacharias, 
and the son of Zebedee, the father of St Peter 4 , John whose surname was Mark, and a John 
who was of the kindred of the High Priest 5 . Of these, John the son of Zebedee was from an 
early time identified with the author of the Apocalypse. 



2 1:9. 

3 19:10, 22:9. 

4 Tischendorf, Apocalypses apocryphae, pp. 34, 70. The opening of the earlier Apocalypse of Peter 
has not been recovered, but in the Petrine Gospel the identification is explicit: § 14 eyob 5e Zvucov 
nerpoc, veal 'AvSpeocc, 6 dSeAcpoc, pou. 

1 Even in 2 Peter St Paul is 6 dyanriToc, n.ptov dSeAcpoc, (3:15). 

2 'Icodvvric,, or 'Icodviqc, as WH., following cod. write the name in c. 1., is a Hellenized form of 

'Icoocvdv (= priUT, or l^n'T) which occurs in the LXX. and in Lc. 3:27. As to the doubled v see 
Dalman, Gr. p. 142. 

3 See Niese's index, p. 46. 

4 Jo. 21:15 ff. Efpcov 'Icodv[v]ou. 

5 Acts 4:6 'Icodvvric; ... kou oooi r\oav eve yevovc, dpxiepariKoO. 



The witness of Justin has been given already 6 . Irenaeus calls the author of the fourth Gospel 
and the Apocalypse 6 ua9r)TT)c, Kupfou, domini discipulus (3:11. 1 ff., 4:20. 11), but the title, as he 
uses it, does not exclude Apostleship; cf. 2:22. 5, where, immediately after mentioning "John, the 
disciple of the Lord," he proceeds: "non solum Ioannem, sed et alios apostolos." Hippolytus expressly 
calls the writer of the Apocalypse "Apostle" as well as "disciple 7 ," and Tertullian is no less explicit 8 . 
Origen, again, entertains no doubt that both the Gospel and the Apocalypse proceeded from the son of 
Zebedee 9 . The earliest suggestion that the Apocalypse was the work of a second John, not of apostolic 
rank, came from Alexandria after Origen's death 10 ; earlier opponents of the apostolic authorship 
regarded the book as pseudonymous". 

3.. As an alternative to John the son of Zebedee, Dionysius of Alexandria mentions the 
name of John Mark, but dismisses it on the ground that Mark did not accompany St Paul to 
Asia. Apart from this objection, the hypothesis of Marcan authorship has little to recommend 
it; the style of the second Gospel has no marked affinity with that of the Apocalypse, and its 
author shews none of the characteristics of the prophet or the mystic: he is graphic and can 
draw a telling picture, but he is not a visionary and has no eye for the transcendental. The 
John of the Apocalypse, if not the son of Zebedee, must be, Dionysius concludes, some 
otherwise unknown John who visited Asia 1 , and he finds some support for this view in the 
story he has heard (cpaatv) that there were at Ephesus two monuments which passed as the 
tomb of John. To this Eusebius adds that Papias also seems to speak of two Johns who were 
both disciples of the Lord, and putting the facts together he infers that if the Apocalypse is 
not to be ascribed to the Apostle, it was probably the work of the second John who is known 
to Papias as the Elder . 

The following are the words of Papias as reported by Eusebius: roue; toov 7ipea(3uTspcov 
dvevcpwov Aoyouc; xi 'AvSpeac, r] n nerpoc, einev ... r\ u 'Iwdvvric, r\ MarBaToc; rj tic. eTepoc. toov tou 
vcupfou ita9r|TO)v a te 'Apiouoov veal 6 npeaPuTepoc. 'Ioodvvr|c. oi tou vcupfou u.a9r|Tai Aeyouow. 
Eusebius' comment is: ev9a veal eniazr\aai d^iov Sic; Korea pi9u.ouvTi aura to 'Icodvvou 6vou.a ... eikoc. 
yap tov SeuTepov (i.e. the Elder), d \ir\ tic. eQeXoi tov upcoTov, Tiyv en ovoikxtoc. (pepouivnv 
'Icodvvou 'ATTOKdAuiJuv ecopaxevai. 

4.. Perhaps no conjecture hazarded by an ancient writer has been so widely adopted in 
modern times. A conjecture it still remains, for no fresh light has been thrown on the 
enigmatic figure of John the Elder. But this circumstance has not prevented scholars from 
confidently attributing to him one or more of the Johannine group of writings. Even in 
Jerome's time it was usual to identify the Elder of 2 and 3 John with the second John of 
Papias. 



6 P. 103 f. 

7 P. 109. 

8 P. 105. 

9 P. 109. 

10 P. 110. 

11 P. 106. ff. 

1 ap. Eus. H.E. 7:25. 



2 H.E. 3:39. 



Hieron. de virr. ill. 9 "Iohannis presbyteri adseruntur, cuius hodie alterum sepulcrum apud 
Ephesum ostenditur." In c. 18 he speaks of the "opinionem qua a plerisque rettulimus traditum duas 
posteriores epistulas Iohannis non apostoli esse sed presbyteri." On the other hand he holds that both 
the Gospel and the Apocalypse were written by the Apostle (c. 9) 




PATMOS. 



From a photograph taken in 1887 be Rev. T. C. Fitzpatrick. 

The Apocalypse is now ascribed to the Elder by perhaps a majority of critics. But recent 
criticism goes further, and transfers to the Elder nearly all that has been hitherto given to the 
Apostle. There were two Johns in the Apostolic age, but only one of them was a resident in 
Asia, and he was the Elder and not the son of Zebedee. It was the Elder and not the Apostle 
who was the disciple that Jesus loved, who gave his name to the Johannine books of the New 
Testament, and claims to be the writer of the Apocalypse. 

At this point it will be convenient to collect the traditions which relate to the residence of 
John in Asia and his exile to Patmos. (1) Residence in Asia. Iren. 2:22. 5 (ap. Eus. H. E. 3:23): navrec. 
oi Trpea(3uTepoi uaprupouSw, ol Kara zr\v 'Aofav 'Icodvvri too zov vcupfou uaBnjfj gv\i$£$\x]k6z£c„ 
napaSeSooKevai [raOra] tov 'Icodvvnv- napepewe yap auroTc, pexpi toov Tpaiavou xpovcov. Ib. 3:3. 4 
(ap. Eus. H. E. 4:14): veal eiaiv ol dvcriKOOTec, avzov [sc. zov noAuvcdpnou], on 'Icodvvr]c. 6 tou vcupiou 
uaBriTrjc. ev tfj 'Ecpeocp TiopeuBeic. ktA. Ib. (ap. Eus. H. E. 3:23): dAAd veal r\ ev 'Ecpeaop eKvcAr]oia utto 
IlauAou pev Te9epeAicopevr|, 'Icodvvou 5e napapefvavToc, auToTc, pexpi tcov Tpaiavou xpovcov, 
pdpruc, dArjGric, eon rfj<; toov dnooToAcov TiapaSooecoc;. Ib. Ep. ad Florin, (ap. Eus. H. E. 5:20): eiSov 
yap as, irate, oov en, ev zr\ Karoo 'Aoia rocpd too noAuxapnop ... coerce ue SuvaoBai emelv xai tov tottov 
ev op Ka9e(J6uevoc. SieAeyero 6 pavcdpioc. noAuKapnoc, ... veal rdc, 5iaAec;eic, ac, enoieTro npoc, to 
nAfjBoc;, veal rnv perd 'Icodvvou cruvavacn:po(pr]v obc, dnriYyeAAe, xai zr\v perd toov Aomoov toov 
ecopaxoToov tov xupiov Polycrates (ap. Eus. H. E. 3:31, 5:24): en 5e veal 'Icodvvric; 6 eirl to OTfjBoc, zov 
vcupfou dvaTieaoov, oc, eyevr\Qr\ iepeuc;, to neraAov necpopeKooc;, veal pdpruc. veal SiSdovcaAoc;, outoc, ev 
'Ecpeaop KeKOipr)rai. Of Apollonius (A.D. 196-7, Harnack) Eusebius writes (H. E. 5:18): Kexpn^ai 5e 



veal uocpTupfocic. and tfjq 'Iwdvvou 'AttokocAu^ecoc;- vcai vevcpov 5e Suvduei Qeia Tipoc. ocutou 'Icodvvou ev 
zf\ 'Ecpeooj syqyepBai iotopei. (2) Exile to Patmos. Clem. Al. quis dives 42 dxouaov uuBov, ov uOBov 
dAAd ovtoc Adyov, nepi 'Icodvvou tou anoazoXov ... zov Tupdvvou zeXevzr\aavzoc, and Tfjc, ndTuou tfjq 
vqaou ueTfjABev eni Tqv "Ecpeoov. Origen, in Matt. 16:6 6 5e 'Pcouafcov (3aoiAeuc;, cbc. r\ napdSooic. 
SiSdoxei, KareSiKaae tov 'Icodvvnv uapTupoOvTa 5id tov Tfjc. dAqBdac; Aoyov eic, ndTuov zr\v vfjoov. 
Tertullian, praescr. 36: "babes Romam ... ubi apostolus Ioannes, posteaquam in oleum igneum 
demersus nihil passus est, in insulam relegatur." Act. Iohann. 14 diieTiAsuoev 6 'Icodvvr)c; eic, ndruov, 
Sttou xai rj^icoBr) Tqv rfjc; avvzeXeiac, ISsTv dnoxdAu^iv, ife. 88 epxetai npoc; ue xai tov dSeAcpov uou 
'ldK0j(3ov. Victorinus in Apoc. 10: 1 1 "quando haec Ioannes vidit erat in insula Patmos, in metallum 
damnatus 1 a Domitiano Caesare. ibi ergo vidit Apocalypsin . . . et cum iam senior putaret se per 
passionem accepturum receptionem, interfecto Domitiano, omnia eius indicia soluta sunt, et Ioannes 
de metallo dimissus sic postea tradidit hanc eandem quam acceperat a Deo Apocalypsin." 

6.. Read cursorily, this evidence may seem to establish the identity of John the Apostle 
with the resident in Asia and the exile of Patmos. But a more careful examination suggests 
caution. The witness of Irenaeus shews beyond a doubt that a John who had been a disciple of 
the Lord resided in Asia within the lifetime of Polycarp Bishop of Smyrna, who was born 
(Harnack) in A.D. 69. A bishop of Ephesus at the end of the second century asserts that the 
John who lay on the Lord's breast was buried at Ephesus; and another Asian writer of the 
same period speaks of a miracle which John the author of the Apocalypse performed in that 
city. No second century testimony, except that of the Leucian Acts, excludes the hypothesis 
that the John who lived in Asia and wrote the Apocalypse was the Elder, or compels us to 
believe that John the Apostle ever resided in Asia. Moreover it is certainly remarkable that in 
so many of the earliest references to him John of Asia is called "the disciple," and not, 
expressly at least, the Apostle 1 . Nor is the evidence for the Apostle's exile to Patmos quite 
conclusive. It begins with Clement of Alexandria, and it is chiefly western; Irenaeus does not 
mention the exile; from residents in Asia, where the event would have made the deepest 
impression, no reference to it is forthcoming. We cannot overlook the possibility that the 
tradition rests ultimately on Apoc. 1:9, though against this we must set the apparent 
independence of the witnesses, and certain amplifications of the traditional story, for which 
the Apocalypse offers no support. 

On the whole it may be said that if early Christian tradition favours the identification of 
John of Ephesus with the Apostle, it does not exclude the opposite hypothesis, whether in the 
Eusebian form or in that which is now advocated. 

7. It would materially assist us in arriving at a decision if we could ascertain the length of 
the Apostle's life. Irenaeus, as we have seen, represents John, the disciple of the Lord, as 
having lived to the time of Trajan, i.e. to the year 98 at least. That the Apostle lived to old age 
is assumed by ancient writers, e.g. by Clement of Alexandria in his Quis dives 1 , and by 
Jerome in his commentary on Galatians. There is, however, some evidence to be set on the 
other side. A MS. of Georgius Hamartolus (cent. 9.) alleges the authority of Papias, in the 

1 "Down the middle of the island run a succession of hills; in one of them, in the northern half of the 
island, there are quarries. This, perhaps, is the explanation of the statement that St John was 
'damnatus in metallum, ' as there do not appear to have been any mines, properly so called. The 
rock is chiefly volcanic." T. C. Fitzpatrick, A visit to Patmos (in Christ's College Magazine, 1887). 

1 See Bousset, Die Offenbarung, p. 41 f., and in Encycl. Bibl., 1., col. 198. 

1 Ap. Eus. H.E. 3:24, 6 npeo(3uTqc; ... tov yepovTOt. 



second book of his work, for the statement that John the son of Zebedee was martyred by the 
Jews , and the reference to Papias is now supported by an extract printed by Dr C. De Boor 
from an Oxford MS. of the 7th or 8th century , an epitome probably based upon the Chronicle 
of Philip of Side (cent. 5.). 

The Coislin MS. of Georgius adds at Chron. 3:134: ['Icodvvrjc] jjapTupiou KaTri^fwrai- namac 
yap 6 'IspcmoAscoc etuokotioc, amonxxy; zovzov yevoiaevoc, ev tw Seurepw Aoyu) tcov Kupiaxcov 
Aoyfcov (pdovcei cm utto 'IouSafwv dvripeBr], TiAripu)oac 5nAa5r] \ieza tou dSeAcpou zr\v zov xpiorou 
Tiepi aurcov np6ppr|oiv. De Boor's fragment runs: namac ev z(x> Seurepw Aoyw Aeyei on 'Iwdvvnc; 6 
BeoAoyoc 4 veal 'ldKco|3oc 6 dSeAcpoc amov vno 'IouSafcov dvnpeBnoav. 

With this testimony before us it is not easy to doubt that Papias made some such 
statement, for the suggestion of a lacuna, offered by Bishop Lightfoot in 1875 5 , is now 
scarcely tenable, though it has been lately revived by Harnack 6 . But if Papias made it, the 
question remains whether he made it under some misapprehension, or merely by way of 
expressing his conviction that the prophecy of Mc. 10:39 had found a literal fulfilment. 
Neither explanation is very probable in view of the early date of Papias . He does not, 
however, affirm that the brothers suffered at the same time: the martyrdom of John at the 
hand of the Jews might have taken place at any date before the last days of Jerusalem. But 
even if we postpone it to the year 69, and accept the earlier date of the Apocalypse, the book 
can hardly have come from the hand of the son of Zebedee. 

8. Thus, if the statement of Papias is to be allowed to enter into our calculations, it 
becomes a very important factor, for it disposes of the Apostolic authorship of the 
Apocalypse 1 . If we believe it, we shall be compelled to attribute the book to an unknown 
John, who will probably be the second of the two who are named in the Eusebian fragment of 
Papias. To John the Elder we shall then ascribe the residence in Ephesus and the Patmos 
which from the time of Clement of Alexandria it has been usual to ascribe to John the 
Apostle. The Elder will also be, as it seems, the "disciple whom Jesus loved," whose 
personality is felt throughout the Johannine literature. If an unverifiable reference to a lost 
book seems too narrow a basis for so large a superstructure, there is still the chance of a 



2 See Nolte in Th. Quartalschrift, 1862, p. 466. 

3 In Texte u. Untersuchungen (5:2, p. 170, 1888). 

4 '0 BeoAoyoc, as Dr Sanday points out (Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, p. 251), "may quite well have 
been due to the fragmentist." 

5 Supernatural Religion, p. 212: "the sentence may have run in the original somewhat in this way, 
nonnocc ... (pdoxei on 'Icodvvric [\iev vno zov 'Pcojaafcov (3aoiAscoc KorreSiKdoBr], 'IaKco(3oc 5e] vno 
'IouSaftov dvr|pe6r|." 

6 Chronologie, 1. p. 665 f. 

7 Dr Sanday (Criticism, p. 251) writes: "The natural date for the extracts in this chapter [Eus. H.E. 
3:39] seems to me to be circa 100." 

1 Unless we follow Epiphanius, who places the exile and the visions of the Apocalypse under 
Claudius; see above, p. 96. 



primary error, a confusion between the Apostle and the Elder, which may have existed even 
in the mind of Irenaeus, and have perpetuated itself in the writings of his successors. On this 
supposition, again, the Apocalypse is not the work of the son of Zebedee and probably comes 
from the disciple who was not of the Twelve. 

9. But there is something to be said on the other side. The Synoptists have preserved some 
characteristic recollections of John the son of Zebedee, from which the reader of the Gospels 
may gain an impression of the man. He was one of the three who formed the inner circle of 
the Apostolic college, and had shared with Peter and James opportunities which were denied 
to the other nine. He was one of the two brethren who received from the Lord the great name 
of Boanerges, a word which, whatever its exact history, seems to indicate a strenuous nature . 
It was John the son of Zebedee who confessed that he forbade one who did not follow our 
Lord in the company of His disciples to use His name for the working of miracles. It was 
John and his brother who would have called down fire from heaven upon the Samaritan 
villages which refused to receive the Master on His way to Jerusalem. It was for John and his 
brother that their mother sought the nearest places to the Messiah in the glory of His 
Kingdom. In all these respects the Apocalyptist shews some affinity to the John of the 
Synoptic Gospels. He is a son of thunder; he calls down fire from heaven; his aversion to the 
enemies of the Christ and His Church is whole-hearted. The hostile Jews of Smyrna and 
Philadelphia are the synagogue of Satan; Nero, Domitian, the Empire itself so far as it adopts 
their policy, is the Beast; Rome is Babylon, the mother of the harlots and of the abominations 
of the earth. The tone of the book when it lashes the persecutor, the idolater, the unclean, is 
almost truculent; the Seer's righteous wrath reaches a white heat. The conception of the 
Christ is one which might seem impossible for the eTuarrjOioc,, though not for the son of 
Zebedee as he appears in the Synoptists. The Christ of the Apocalypse is infinitely majestic 
and august, but His predominant characteristic is unbounded power shewing itself in a just 
severity. As the Shepherd, He rules with a rod of iron; as the Lamb, He is terrible in His 
anger; as the King, He treads the winepress of the wrath of God. Only once or twice does the 
tenderness of our Lord's compassion, or the intimacy of His fellowship with men make itself 
felt in this book. There are few echoes in the Apocalypse of the intense sympathy for the 
suffering and for sinners which the Gospels associate with the human life of our Lord. The 
Ascension and Exaltation account for the power and glory with which He is invested by the 
Apocalyptist, but they do not wholly explain the changed point of view; we feel that the 
Revelation of Jesus Christ has passed through a mind which has coloured it with its own 
severity, and the colouring is not unlike that which the John of the Synoptic Gospels might 
have been expected to impart. This fact, though far from being decisive, may well lead us to 
hesitate before we definitely reject the attribution of the Apocalypse to the Apostle John. 

10. The subject must not be dismissed without an attempt to consider, however briefly, 
the literary relation between the Apocalypse and the fourth Gospel. Some of the evidence has 
been collected in an earlier chapter of this introduction 1 . It appears to shew that there is an 

2 St Mark 2 , p. 60. 

1 C. 11.; see especially p. 121. ff. 



affinity between the two books, extending occasionally to minute resemblances, but 
counterbalanced by differences so profound that the doubt raised by Dionysius remains 
unsolved. 

(a) . The difference of style and language has been explained as due in part to a "difference in 
the scope of the books"," and in part to their relative dates. (1) Dr Lightfoot calls attention to the 
peculiar style of the apocalyptic passages in the Epistles to the Thessalonians and in 2 Peter; "we 
seem," he writes, "to have stumbled on a passage out of the Hebrew prophets," adding that this 
"explains also to a great extent the marked difference in style between the Revelation of St John and 
his other writings 3 ." But the analogy of apocalyptic passages in Other books of the New Testament 
goes only a little way towards explaining the stylistic eccentricities of the author of the Apocalypse. 
Even the LXX. version of the Prophets, uncouth and unintelligible as it often is, can shew no 
succession of anomalies comparable to those of the Revelation of St John. The argument from 
analogy would be convincing if the style of the Revelation differed from the style of the Gospel in the 
same or nearly the same degree as the apocalyptic passages in St Paul differ from the rest of his 
writings. But in the former case the difference is in truth not one of degree, but of kind. It is incredible 
that the writer of the Gospel could have written the Apocalypse without a conscious effort savouring 
of literary artifice. (2) Is this difficulty removed if we suppose that the Apocalypse was written twenty 
or five-and-twenty years before the Gospel? Dr Westcott (I.e.), arguing for the priority of the 
Apocalypse, says that it is "very difficult to suppose that the language of the writer of the Gospel 
could pass at a later time in a Greek-speaking country into the language of the Apocalypse," but on 
the other hand he thinks that "intercourse with a Greek-speaking people would in a short time 
naturally reduce the style of the author of the Apocalypse to that of the author of the Gospel." To the 
present writer the latter hypothesis is at least as difficult as the former. The writer of the Apocalypse 
may not have been either more or less of a Greek scholar than the writer of the Gospel; but in their 
general attitude towards the use of language they differ fundamentally. The difference is due to 
personal character rather than to relative familiarity with Greek. And when style expresses individual 
character it undergoes little material change even in a long life of literary activity, especially after the 
age which St John must have reached in A.D. 69 or 70. 

(b) . The differences of thought which distinguish the two books have never been more 
successfully delineated than by Dr Westcott in his introduction to the Gospel of St John 1 . Of these, 
too, he finds a sufficient explanation in the priority of the Apocalypse": "the differences," in 
conception as in language, "answer to differences in situation, and are not inconsistent with identity of 
authorship." "Of the two books the Apocalypse is the earlier. It is less developed both in thought and 
style ... to go back from the teaching of the Gospel to that of the Apocalypse ... to reduce the full 
expression of truth to its rudimentary beginnings, seems to involve a moral miracle." But, even 
conceding the priority of the Apocalypse, can we explain the difference of standpoint by 
developement? Is the relation of the Apocalyptic to the Evangelical teaching that which exists 
between rudimentary knowledge and the maturity of thought? And is it to be maintained that St 
John's conceptions of Christian truths were still rudimentary forty years after the Ascension, and 
reached maturity only in extreme old age? 

11.. But how are we to explain the affinities of the two books — the characteristic phrases 
and ideas which they have in common? It is usual to account for these by saying that all the 
Johannine books proceed from the same school, the school of John of Ephesus, whether the 



2 Westcott, St John, p. 86. 

3 Notes on the Epp. of St Paul, p. 72 f. 
1 P. 85. f. 

2 On this question see c. 9. of this introduction. 



Apostle or the Presbyter. Perhaps it is possible to advance a step further. While the 
Apocalypse definitely claims to be the work of John, no such claim is put forth in the Gospel; 
for such passages as Jo. 19:35, 20:30 f., do not assert more than that the book contains the 
testimony of John, and 21:24 outoc eotiv 6 uaGrrcric — 6 ypcdjiac Tonka is an editorial note 
which must not be pressed too closely. On the other hand early tradition explicitly states that 
the Gospel was written from dictation, and underwent some kind of revision at the hands of 
those who received it. 

The Muratorian fragment thus describes the genesis of the fourth Gospel: "quartum 1 
euangeliorum Iohannis ex discipulis. cohortantibus condiscipulis et episcopis suis dixit: Conieiunate 
mini hodie triduo et quid cuique fuerit reuelatum alterutrum nobis enarremus. eadem nocte reuelatum 
Andreae ex apostolis ut recognoscentibus cunctis Iohannes suo nomine cuncta describeret." With this 
should be compared the singular statement of a Latin prologue to the Gospel, printed in Wordsworth- 
White (N. T. Latine, 1:490 f.): "hoc igitur evangelium post apocalypsin scriptum 1 manifestum, et 
datum est ecclesiis in Asia a Iohanne adhuc in corpore constituto, sicut Papias nomine Hierapolitanus 
episcopus, discipulus Iohannis et cams, in exotericis" suis, id est, in extremis quinque libris, retulit, 
qui hoc evangelium Iohanne sub dictante conscripsit 3 ." An anonymous Greek writer in the catena of 
Corderius tells the same story: 'Icodvvr]c, ... navv yr\paXeov avzov yevopivou, coc, TiocpeSooocv n.uiv o ze 
Eipr|vaToc, veal EuaspHoc. veal aAAoi iricrroi Kara SiaSoxnv yeyovoTec. laropiKof, ... UTirryopeuae to 
euayyeAiov zG> eavzov \iaQr\zf\ nanfa. 

The first of these statements deserves especial attention. It belongs to the second century, 
and proceeds from the Church of Rome, which was in frequent communication with the 
Churches of Asia Minor, and had recently been visited by Polycarp: it may even have 
originated with Polycarp. If its main points are true, the fourth Gospel was not written by the 
hand of John, but dictated — a word which may be interpreted with some laxity; and it 
underwent much editorial revision (recognoscentibus cunctis). In these circumstances it is 
possible to conceive of the writer of the Apocalypse being the author of the Gospel, in the 
sense of having supplied the materials from which it was written. 

12. But the question of the authorship of the Apocalypse must not be complicated by 
considerations connected with the still more vexed question of the authorship of the fourth 
Gospel. The issue which lies before the student of the Apocalypse is in fact independent of 
the decision at which the critics of the Gospel may ultimately arrive. Was the John who wrote 
the Apocalypse the Synoptic son of Zebedee? Was it John the son of Zebedee who lived in 
Asia, and was exiled to Patmos, or was it the mysterious Elder, who is distinguished by 
Papias from the Apostle of the same name? A fair case may be made for either view. On the 
one hand the general character of the book accords with what the Synoptists relate with 
regard to the Apostle John, and the main current of Christian tradition favours this 
conclusion. On the other hand, there is some uncertainty as to the length of the Apostle's life, 



3 Cod. quarti. The mss. have been tacitly corrected in this extract and the next. 

1 This is the order usually alleged; see e.g. the passages collected by Corssen, Monarch. Prologe, p. 
801 (in T. u. U. 15:1). 

2 On this word see Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 69, n. 5; Supernatural Religion, p. 210 ff. 

3 So Cod. Toletanus; Cod. reg. Suet, ends: descripsit vero evangelium, dictante Johanne recte. (The 
spelling of the mss. has been conformed to the usual orthography.) 



and some reason to suspect that the Apostle and the disciple are confused in our earliest 
authorities. While inclining to the traditional view which holds that the author of the 
Apocalypse was the Apostle John, the present writer desires to keep an open mind upon the 
question. Fresh evidence may at any time be produced which will turn the scale in favour of 
the Elder. There are those whom this indecision will disappoint, but it is best frankly to 
confess the uncertainty which besets the present state of our knowledge. We cannot yet with 
safety go far beyond the dictum of Dionysius: cm uev ouv 'Icodvvr|q eoriv 6 xavxa ypcccpcov, 
ocuTop Xeyovxi kioxevxeov ntiioq 5k outoc;, a5nAov. 

16. Text 

1. The following Uncial MSS. contain the Greek text of the Apocalypse, or a part of it. 
N. Cod. Sinaiticus (4.). Ed. Tischendorf, 1862. 

A. Cod. Alexandrinus (5.). Ed. E. M. Thompson, 1879. 

C. d. Ephraemi Parisiensis (5.). Ed. Tischendorf, 1843. Contains Apoc. 1:1-3:19, 5:14-7:14, 
7:17-8:5,9:16-10:10, 11:3-13:13, 18:2-19:5. 

P. d. Porfirianus Chiavensis (9.). Ed. Tischendorf (in mon. sacra ined. 6.), 1869. Contains Apoc. 
1:1-16:12, 17:1-19:21,20:9-22:6. 

Q Cod. Vaticanus Gr. 2066, olim Basiliensis 105 (8.). Ed. Tischendorf {in app. N. T. Vatic), 
(=B 2 ). 1867. 

X. Cod. Kosinitsanus (9. or 10.): see Scrivener-Miller, 2., p. 377; Gregory, Textkritik des N.T., 
1., p. 96; Kenyon, Handbook to the textual criticism of the N. T., p. 104. Von Soden, Die 
Schriften des N. T., 1. 1. p. 104, locates it at Drama. Not yet edited or collated. 

2. Thus at present there are available only three complete and two imperfect uncials of the 
Apocalypse. The minuscules also are comparatively few; while we have 1725 MSS. of the 
Gospels, 520 of the Acts and Catholic Epistles, and 619 of Paul, those of the Apocalypse do 
not reach 230 1 . The following list is based on Dr C. R. Gregory's Prolegomena to 
Tischendorf and Textkritik. 

1. Maihingen, Libr. of the Prince of Ottingen-Wallerstein (12. or 13.). The only MS. used by 

Erasmus in 1516 for the Apocalypse 1 . Rediscovered by Delitzsch in 1861: collated by 
Tregelles in 1862. 

2. Paris, Bibl. Nat. Gr. 237 (10.)=Acts 10, Paul 12. 
[3. A MS. cited by Stephen: otherwise unknown.] 
4. Paris, Bibl. Nat. Gr. 219 (ll.)=Acts 12, Paul 16. 
[5. Readings cited by Laurentius Valla a. 1440.] 

6. Oxford, Bodl. Barocc. 3 (ll.)=Acts 23, Paul 28. 

7. London, Brit. Mus., Harl. 5537 (a.d. 1087)=Acts 25, Paul 31. 

8. London, Brit. Mus., Harl. 5778 (12.)=Acts 28, Paul 34. 

9. Oxford, Bodl. Misc. Gr. 74 (1 l.)=Acts 30, Paul 36. 

10. Cambridge, Univ. Dd. 9:69 (15.)=Ev. 60. 

[11. Petavius 2=Acts 39, Paul 45, has disappeared.] 

12. Rome, Vat. Reg. Gr. 179 (15.)=Acts 40, Paul 46. 

13. Frankfort on Oder, Lyceum (ll.)=Paul 48. 



1 The numbers are von Soden's (1902). 

x On the text of Erasmus see Hort, introd. to WH., § 346. 



14. Leicester, Libr. of the Town Council (15.)=Ev. 69, Acts 31, Paul 37. 

15. Basle, Univ. A.N. 3:12 (?): annexed to Cod. E of the Gospels, but in a later hand; contains 
only Apoc. 3:3-4:8. 

16. Hamburg, City Libr. (15.)=Acts 45, Paul 52. 

17. Paris, Bibl. Nat., Coisl. Gr. 199 (ll.)=Ev. 35, Acts 14, Paul 18. 

18. Paris, Bibl. Nat., Coisl. Gr. 202 (12.)=Acts 18, Paul 22. 

19. Paris, Bibl. Nat., Coisl. Gr. 205 (10.)=Acts 17, Paul 21. 

20. Rome, Vat. Libr., Gr. 2080 (10. or ll.)=Ev. 175, Acts 41, Paul 194. 

21. Rome, Vallicelli D. 20 (15.). 

22. Rome, Vallicelli B. 86 (14.)=Acts 166, Paul 204. 

23. Florence, Laur. Conv. Soppr. 53 (A.D. 1331)=Ev. 367, Acts 146, Paul 182. 

24. Rome, Vat. Gr. 2062 (10. or 11.)= Acts 160, Paul 193. 

25. Rome, Vat. Palat. Gr. 171 (15.)=Ev. 149, Acts 77, Paul 88. 

26. Oxford, Christ Ch. Wake 12 (11. or 12.)=Ev. 506, Acts 199, Paul 256. 

27. Oxford, Christ Ch. Wake 34 (11. or 12.)=Ev. 517, Acts 190, Paul 244. 

28. Oxford, Bodl. Barocc. 48 (15.): ends at 17:5. 

29. London, Brit. Mus. Harl. 5613 (A.D. 1407)=Acts 60, Paul 63. 

30. Wolfenbuttel, 16:7 (14.)=Acts 69. 

31. London, Brit. Mus. Harl. 5678 (15.). 

32. Dresden, Reg. A 124 (15.). 

33. Vienna, Imp. Gr. th. 23 (13.)=Ev. 218, Acts 65, Paul 57: wants 13:5-14:8, 15:7-17:2, 18:10- 
19:15,20:7-22:21. 

34. Vienna, Imp. Gr. th. 302 (ll.)=Acts 66, Paul 67; wants 15:6-17:3, 18:10-19:9, 20:8-22:21. 

35. Vienna, Imp. Gr. th. 307 (14.). 

36. Vienna, Imp. Libr. suppl. Gr. 93 (13.). 

37. Rome, Vat. Gr. 366 (15.)=Acts 72, Paul 79. 

38. Rome, Vat. Gr. 579 (15.). 

39. Rome, Vat. Gr. 1136 a (14.)=Paul 85; wants 1:1-3, 17; 6:18-13:11. 

40. Rome, Vat. Gr. 1160 (13. or 14.)=Ev. 141, Acts 75, Paul 86. 

41. Rome, Vat. Reg. Gr. 68 (15.). 

42. Rome, Vat. Pius II Gr. 50 (12.)=Acts 80, Paul 91. 

43. Rome, Barb. 4:56 (14.). Contains Apoc. 14:17-18:20. 

44. Rome, Propag. L. 6:19 (14.)=Ev. 180, Acts 82, Paul 92. 

45. Florence, Laur. 4:32 (A.D. 1092)=Acts 89, Paul 99. 

46. Venice, St Mark's 10 (15.)=Ev. 209, Acts 95, Paul 108. 

47. Dresden, Reg. A 172 (ll.)=Ev. 241, Acts 104, Paul 120. 

48. Moscow, Syn. 380 (12.)=Ev. 242, Acts 105, Paul 121. 

49. Moscow, Syn. 67 (15.). 

50. Moscow, Syn. 206 (15.). 

51. Paris, Nat. Gr. 47 (A.D. 1364)=Ev. 18, Acts 113, Paul 132. 

52. Paris, Nat. Gr. 56 (12.)=Acts 51, Paul 133. 

53. Paris, Nat. Gr. 59 (15.)=Acts 116, Paul 136. 
[54. Vacant.] 

55. Paris, Nat. Gr. 101 (13.)=Acts 118, Paul 138. 

56. Paris, Nat. Gr. 102 (13. or 14.)=Acts 119, Paul 139. 

57. Paris, Nat. Gr. 124 (16.)=Ev. 296, Acts 124, Paul 149. 

58. Paris, Nat. Gr. 19 (15. or 16.). 

59. Paris, Nat. Suppl. Gr. 99 (15. or 16.). 
[60. Vacant.] 

61. Paris, Nat. Gr. 491 (13. or 14.); contains 1:1-22:8. 



62. Paris, Nat. Gr. 239 (a.d. 1422). 

63. Paris, Nat. Gr. 241 (16.). 

64. Paris, Nat. Gr. 224 (ll.)=Paul 159. 

65. Moscow, Univ. 25 (12.); contains 16:20-22:21. 
[66. Vacant.] 

67. Rome, Vat. Gr. 1743 (A.D. 1301). 

68. Rome, Vat. Gr. 1904 (11. or 12.). Contains Apoc. 1:11-2:20, 3:16-6:9, 7:17-9:5, 21:18- 
22:21. 

69. Rome, Vat. Ottob. 258 (14.)=Acts 161, Paul 198; a Graeco-Latin text. Wants 18:22-22:21. 

70. Rome, Vat. Ottob. 66 (14.)=Ev. 386, Acts 151, Paul 199. 
[71. Vacant.] 

72. Rome, Chigi R. 4:8(16.). 

73. Rome, Corsini 41 E. 37 (15.). 

74. Venice, St Mark's 546 (ll.)=Acts 140, Paul 215. 

75. Florence, Laur. 4:30 (10.)=Acts 86, Paul 96. 
[76. Vacant;=75.] 

77. Florence, Laur. 7:9 (16.). 

78. Rome, Vat. Ottob. Gr. 176 (15.)=Paul 197. 

79. Rome, Vat. Gr. 656 (14.). 

79 a. Munich, Reg. Gr. 248 (16.). 

80. Munich, Reg. Gr. 544 (14.). 

81. Munich, Reg. Gr. 23(16.). 

82. Munich, Reg. 211 (ll.)=Acts 179, Paul 128. 

83. Turin, Univ. B. 5:8 (302) (13.)=Ev. 339, Acts 135, Paul 170. 

84. Florence, Riccardi 84 (15.)=Ev. 368, Acts 150. 

85. Jerusalem, Holy Sep. 9 (13.)=Acts 184, Paul 232. 

86. St Saba 10 (14.)=Ev. 462, Acts 187, Paul 235. 

87. Berlin, Reg. Phillipps 1461 (14. and 15.)=Acts 178, Paul 242; wants 14:4-14, 21:12-22:21. 

88. Venice, St Mark's 5 (15.)=Ev. 205, Acts 93, Paul 106. 

89. St Saba 20 (13.)=Ev. 466, Acts 189, Paul 237. 

90. Dresden, Reg. A. 95 (12.). 

91. Rome, Vat. Gr. 1209 (15.)=Paul 293. 

92. Dublin, Trin. A. 4. 21 (16.)=Ev. 61, Acts 34, Paul 40. 

93. London, Lambeth 1186 (ll.)=Paul 290; wants 14:16-15:7; 19:4-22:21. 

94. London, Brit. Mus. Add. 11837 (A.D. 1357)=Ev. 201, Acts 91, Paul 104. 

95. Parham, Curzon 82. 17 (11. or 12.). 

96. Parham, Curzon 93. 28? (14.). 

97. London, Brit. Mus. Add. 17469 (14.)=Ev. 498, Acts 198, Paul 255. 

98. Oxford, Bodl. Canon, gr. 34 (A.D. 1515)=Ev. 522, Acts 200, Paul 257; wants 2:11-23. 

99. Naples, Nat. 2. Aa. 7 (12.)=Acts 83, Paul 93. 

100. Naples, Nat. 2. Aa. 10 (14. or 15.). 

101. Petersburg, Muralt 129 (15.). 

102. Paris, Nat. Armen. 9 (ll.)=Acts 301, Paul 259; wants 19:16-22:21. 

103. Ferrara, Univ. 188 NA. 7 (a.d. 1334)=Ev. 582, Acts 206, Paul 262. 

104. St Saba 20 (ll.)=Acts 243, Paul 287. 

105. Athens, Nat. (43), Sakk. 94 (12.)=Acts 307, Paul 469; Ap. 21:27-22:21 in a later hand. 

106. Zittau, Town Libr. A. 1 (15.)=Ev. 664, Acts 253, Paul 303. 

107. Cheltenham, 7682 (ll.)=Ev. 680, Acts 255, Paul 305. 

108. Highgate, Burdett-Coutts 2:4 (ll.)=Ev. 699, Acts 256, Paul 306. 

109. Venice, St Mark's 6 (15. or 16.)=Ev. 206, Acts 94, Paul 107. 



110. Athens, Nat. th. 12, Sakk. 150 (13. or 14.)=Ev. 757, Acts 260, Paul 309. 

111. Athens, Nat. 67 M , Sakk. 107 (13.)=Ev. 792. 

112. Athens, Mamouka (12.)=Ev. 808, Acts 265, Paul 314. 

113. Grottaferrata A', a. 1 (14.)=Ev. 824, Acts 267, Paul 316. 

114. Rome, Vat. Gr. 1882 (14.)=Ev. 866. Contains Apoc. 6:17-13:2 in Greek and Latin. 

115. Rome, Vat. Reg. Gr. 6 (A.D. 1454)=Ev. 886, Acts 268, Paul 317. 

116. Athos, Greg. 3 (A.D. 1116)=Ev. 922, Acts 270, Paul 320. 

117. Athos, Esphigm. 186 (14.)=Ev. 986, Acts 277, Paul 326. 

118. Athos, Laur. (14.)=Ev. 1072, Acts 284, Paul 333. 

119. Athos, Laur. (14.)=Ev. 1075, Acts 286, Paul 334. 

120. Athos, Panteleem. 29. (14.)=Ev. 1094, Acts 287, Paul 335. 

121. Paris, Nat. Coisl. 224 (ll.)=Acts 250, Paul 299. 

122. Athens, Nat. th. 217, Sakk. 490 (14.)=Acts 251, Paul 301. 

123. Paris, Nat. Suppl. Gr. 159 (14.)=Ev. 743, Acts 259. 

124. Athens, Nat. (64), Sakk. 91 (12.)=Acts 309, Paul 300; wants 18:22-22:21. 

125. Escurial, W. 3:6 (ll.)=Acts 235. 

126. Escurial, V. 3:18 (10.)=Acts 236. 

127. Lesbos, zov Aauwvoq 55 (9. or 10.)=Acts 323, Paul 429. 

128. Venice, St Mark's 2:114 (A.D. 1069)=Acts 332, Paul 434. 

129. Linkoping, Dioc. Libr. 14. 35 (10. or ll.)=Acts 334, Paul 436. 

130. Athos, Iveron 25 (11.)= Acts 359, Paul 452 [see p. 192.]. 

131. Athos, Iveron 60 (13.)= Acts 362, Paul 455. 

132. Athos, Paul 2 (9.)=Acts 374, Paul 463. 

133. Chalcis, schol. 26 (10.)=Acts 384, Paul 355. 

134. Chalcis, schol. 96 (12.)=Acts 386, Paul 357. 

135. Sinai, 279 (15.)=Acts 399, Paul 367; contains 1:1-13:8. 

136. Vienna, Imp. Gr. th. 69 (A.D. 1507). 

137. Vienna, Imp. Gr. th. 163 (15.). 

138. Vienna, Imp. Gr. th. 220 (15.). 

139. Paris, Nat. Gr. 240 (A.D. 1543). 

140. Paris, Nat. Coisl. Gr. 256 (11. or 12.). 

141. Athens, rfjq (3ouAfjq (16.). 

142. Escurial, T. 3:17(10.). 

143. Escurial, X. 3:6 (A.D. 1107). 

144. Madrid, O. 19, no. 7 (16.). 

145. Florence, Laur. 7:29 (16.); contains 1:1-7:5. 

146. Messina, Univ. 99 (13.). 

147. Modena, Este 3. E. 1 (15. or 16.). 

148. Modena, Este 3. F. 12 (15.). 

149. Rome, Angel. A. 4. 1 (14. or 15.). 

150. Rome, Angel. B. 5. 15 (15.). 

151. Rome, Chigi R. V. 33 (14.). 

152. Rome, Vat. Gr. 370(11.). 

153. Rome, Vat. Gr. 542 (A.D. 1331). 

154. Rome, Vat. Gr. 1190 (15. or 16.). 

155. Rome, Vat. Gr. 1426 (13.). 

156. Milan, Ambr. H. 104. sup. (A.D. 1434)=Acts 139, Paul 174. 

157. Rome, Vat. Gr. 1976 (16.). 

158. Rome, Vat. Gr. 2129 (16.). 

159. Rome, Vat. Ottob. Gr. 154 (15.). 



160. Rome, Vat. Ottob. Gr. 283 (A.D. 1574). 

161. Rome, Vat. Palat. Gr. 346 (15.). 

162. Venice, St Mark's 1:40 (16.). 

163. Venice, St Mark's 2:54 (15. or 16.). 

164. Athos, Anna 11 (A.D. 1356). 

165. Athos, Vatoped. 90. 

166. Athos, Vatoped 90 (2)(?). 

167. Athos, Dionys. 163 (A.D. 1622)=Evst. 642, Apost. 170. 

168. Athos, Docheiar. 81 (A.D. 1798). 

169. Athos, Iveron 34 (14.). 

170. Athos, Iveron 379 (10.). 

171. Athos, Iveron 546 (14.). 

172. Athos, Iveron 594 (17.). 

173. Athos, Iveron 605 (A.D. 1601). 

174. Athos, Iveron 644 (A.D. 1685). 

175. Athos, Iveron 661 (A.D. 1562). 

176. Athos, Konstamon. 29 (16.). 

177. Athos, Konstamon. 107 (13.). 

178. Patmos, St John 12 (14.)=Apost. 161. 

179. Patmos, St John 64 (12.). 

180. Florence, Laur. Cony. Soppr. 150 (12.)=Acts 149, Paul 349: Graeco-Latin. 

181. London, Brit. Mus. Add. 28816 (A.D. llll)=Acts 205, Paul 477. 

182. Dresden, Reg. A. 187 (16.). 

183. Saloniki, eAAnvucou yuuvaaiou 10 (10.)=Apost. 163. 

184. Leyden, Univ. Isaac Voss Gr. 48 (A.D. 1560). 

185. Cambridge, Univ. (11. or 12.)=Ev. 1277, Acts 418, Paul 484. 

186. Athos, Pantocr. 44 (10.); contains 12:4-22:21 [see p. 192.]. 

187. [Greg. 495.] Jerusalem, Patr. 38 (ll.)=Acts (Paul) 495. 

188. [Greg. 500.] Jerusalem, Patr. Saba 665 (ll.)=Acts (Paul) 500. 

189. [Greg. 501.] Jerusalem, Patr. Saba 676 (12.)=Acts (Paul) 501. 

190. [Greg. 504.] Jerusalem, Patr. Staur. 57 (12.-13.)=Acts 504, Evl. 991 b. 

191. [Greg. 506.] Constantinople, Holy Sep. 303. 2 (14.). 

192. [Greg. 511.] Athens, Nat. Sakk. 142 (15.). 

193. [Greg. 1328.] Jerusalem, Patr. Saba 101 (14.)=Ev. 1328. 

194. [Greg. 1380.] Athos, Greg. 3 (A.D. 1112)=Ev. (Acts, Paul) 1380. 

195. [Greg. 1384.] Andros, rkxvaxpdvcou 13 (ll.)=Ev. (Acts, Paul) 1384. 

Von Soden (Die Schriften des N.T. 1. 1. p. 289) raises the number of Apocalypse MSS. to 
229, of which 223 are cursives. 

Of the cursive texts, so far as they are known, the following are perhaps specially 
noteworthy: 1, 6, 7, 12, 14, 31, 36, 38, 91, 92, 93, 95, 130, 152, 170, 186. An appreciation of 
the available uncials is given by Dr Hort in his introduction to The N.T. in the original Greek, 
§ 344. 

3. The ancient Versions of the Apocalypse are as follows: 

1. Latin (latt.). 

(a) Old Latin (laf 1 ) 1 . 



1 On the Old Latin version (or versions) of the Apocalypse see H. Linke, Studien zur Itala, 1.; Breslau, 
1889. 



g. Cod. Holmiensis (13.), known as Gigas, from its size; a Bohemian MS. now at Stockholm. Ed. 

Belsheim, 1878. The text of the Apocalypse is "late European" (WH., Intr. § 116); "scheint 

italienischer Art zu sein" (Gregory, Tk. p. 608). 
h (or reg). Cod. Floriacensis (7.), formerly at Fleury, now at Paris. Ed. Berger, 1889. Offers, 

according to WH., I.e., a "a purely African text." Contains only Apoc. 1:1-24, 8:7-9:12, 

11:16-12:5, 12:6-14, 14:15-16:5. 
m. Text of the Apocalypse in the Speculum (a Pseudo-Augustinian treatise de divinis scripturis). The 

book is edited by Weihrich in the Vienna Corpus scr. eccl. lat., vol. 12. p. 296 ff. (1887). The 

fragments of the N. T. text are collected by Belsheim (1899). Hort (Gregory, Tk. p. 606) was 

disposed to regard the N. T. text of the Speculum as Spanish, or a recension parallel to the 

European text. 

Prim. Text of the Apocalypse in the commentary of Primasius (6.). Ed. Haussleiter, 1891 (in Zahn's 
Forschungen, 4.). 
((3) Vulgate (lat vg ). 

am. Cod. Amiatinus (c. A.D. 700). 
demid. Cod. Demidovianus (12.). 
fuld. Cod. Fuldensis (6.). 
harl. Cod. Harleianus (9.). 
lipss. 4 ' 5 ' 6 ' Codd. Lipsienses (14., 15.). 
tol. Cod. Toletanus (8.). 
vg. cle Edition of the Vulgate issued by Clement 8. in 1592 (Vercellone, Biblia sacra vulgatae 
editionis Sixti 5. et dementis 8. iussu recognita atque edita. Romae, 1861). 

2. Syriac (syrr). 

(a) Supplement to the Vulgate Syriac or Peshitta (syr., Gwynn's E). Ed. Leusden and Schaaf, Leyden 
1708, 1717. The "canon of the true Peshitta did not contain the Apocalypse" (above, p. 111.), 
and the version of this book printed in Schaaf s edition and originally published by De Dieu 
in 1629 is closely akin to the Harkleian version, "if not actually the work of Thomas of 
Harkel [7.] ... it cannot be placed earlier — or (probably) much if at all later — than his time 1 ." 
Only one known MS. is older than cent. 16. 

((3) A version printed in 1897 by Dr Gwynn 2 , Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Dublin (syr gw , Gwynn's S), from a MS. (12) in the library of the Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres. As Dr Gwynn shews 3 , syr^' is prior to syr., and is probably "the work of 
Polycarpus, and belongs to his version of the whole New Testament into Syriac, the 
Philoxenian proper of A.D. 508." 



WH. Westcott and Hort, N.T. in Greek (Cambridge, 1891). 

1 Gwynn, Apocalypse of St John in Syriac, p. 15.; cf. p. xclii. 

2 His edition was preceded by a memoir in the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy for 1891. 

3 Gwynn, Apocalypse, pp. 93., 97. 



Thus our extant Syriac texts of the Apocalypse correspond in character with the 
Philoxenian and Harkleian versions respectively. The book was not included in the canon of 
the Peshitta. 

3. Armenian (arm). 

On the editions of the Armenian N. T. see St Mark, p. 101. Zohrab held that the 
Apocalypse was not translated into Armenian before the eighth century, and Goussen (Studia 
theologica, 2.), while printing a version of the Apocalypse which he calls antiquissima and 
regards as based on a copy of extraordinary age (mirae vetustatis exemplar habuisse videtur 
fontem), pronounces the ordinary Armenian Apocalypse to be a work of cent. 12. 4 Cf. F. C. 
Conybeare in Hastings, D. B. 1. p. 154: "the Apocalypse was not read in church before the 
12th century, when Nerses of Lampron issued a much changed recension of the old version 5 ." 

4. Egyptian (aegg). 

(a) Memphitic or Bohairic (me). Ed. D. Wilkins, 1717; G. Horner, 1898-1905. Mr Horner prints the 
text of the Apocalypse from the Curzon MS. 128, with the variants of ten other MSS. 6 

((3) Thebaic or Sahidic (the). Large fragments of the Sahidic Apocalypse are known to have survived, 
including cc. 1:13-9:21, 10:6-16:18, 17:2-18:2, 18:12-23, 18:25-19:2, 19:7-21:9,21:25- 
22:21 \ Some of these have been collected by Amelineau (Zeitschrift f. Aeg. Sprache, 
26:1888), and Goussen (Apocalypsis S. Iohannis Apostoli, Leipzig, 1895) . 

The Apocalypse seems to have formed no part of the original Bohairic or Sahidic N. T., 
or at any rate it was held to be of inferior authority; for with few exceptions it is written 
separately from the rest of the N. T., and it is not represented in the Coptoarabic 
vocabularies 3 . 

5. Ethiopic (aeth). 

Roman edition, 1548-9. Ed. Piatt, 1826-1830 (1874). Cf. Dr Charles in Hastings, D.B.I, p. 791. 

6. Arabic (ar). 

Ed. Erpe, Leyden, 1616; Paris polyglott, 1645; Roman edition of 1703. Cf. Prof. Burkitt in Hastings, 
D. B.l.p. 136 ff. 

4 Gregory, Tk. 2. p. 368. 

5 Mr Conybeare, who will shortly publish an edition, informs me that the Armenian text is ultimately 
traceable to about a.d. 440. 

6 Mr Horner's edition did not appear in time to be used in the apparatus criticus. 

1 1 owe this information to the kindness of Mr Horner. Cf. Gregory, prolegg. p. 865; Tk. 2. p. 337. A 
specimen of a British Museum fragment is given by Dr Kenyon (p. 160). 

2 F. Robinson in Hastings, D. B., p. 669; Gregory, Tk. 2. p. 537. 

3 Scrivener-Miller, 2. p. 123; Gregory prolegg. 861, 864, Tk. 2. pp. 531, 534; Horner, 3. p. 10. See 
above, p. 113. 



The Arabic versions of the Apocalypse are said to "vary greatly," and to shew the 
influence of the Coptic and Syriac 4 . 

In their L' Apocalypse en Frangais, MM. Paul Meyer and Delisle have printed a twelfth 
century version of which the earliest MSS. are written in the Anglo-Norman dialect. English 
versions of the French Apocalypse were current in the fourteenth century, and on one of these 
the later Wycliffite version was based. An interesting account of the early English 
Apocalypse is given by Miss A. C. Paues, Fellow of Newnham College, Ph. D., Upsala, in 
her degree thesis: A fourteenth century English Biblical Version (Cambridge, 1902). Miss 
Paues, to whom this information is due, is preparing for publication a fuller description of 
these versions. 

4. The patristic evidence for the text of the Apocalypse, if not so extensive as in the case 
of some of the other books of the New Testament, is both early and important. The book is 
cited, sometimes in large contexts, by Irenaeus, Hippolytus, Origen, and Methodius, and, 
among Latin fathers of the Ante-Nicene period, by Tertullian, Cyprian, and Augustine. But 
the most important witness under this head is Primasius, whose commentary retains its 
original text, and has secured for the Apocalypse "the unique advantage of having been 
preserved in a Latin text at once continuous and purely African 5 ." The African text of 
Tyconius also is represented, probably with fair accuracy, in the pseudo-Augustinian 
homilies 1 which embody much of his commentary. On the commentary of Victorinus some 
doubt still rests, and his text, as printed, is largely Vulgate in character. In the MSS. of the 
commentary of Andreas the Greek text of the Apocalypse varies considerably ; its evidence 
has been used in the apparatus of this edition only where the MSS. agree. 

5. The grouping of the authorities for the text of the Apocalypse is a task of more than 
ordinary difficulty, for, as Dr Hort remarks, "historical landmarks are obscure, and familiar 
documents assume a new position 3 ." Since Dr Hort's Introduction was written, much has 
been done to bring the problem nearer to a solution, and the student of the text will find help 
in various directions from the following writers: Weiss, Die Johannes-Apokalypse (in Texte 
und Untersuchungen 8:1, 1891); Bousset, Zur Textkritik der Apokalypse (in T. u. U. 11:4, 
1894); Bousset, Die Offenbarung Johannis, 1896; Haussleiter, Die lateinische Apokalypse 
der alten afrikanischen Kirche (in Zahn's Forschungen 4., 1891); Gwynn, The Apocalypse of 
St John, in a Syriac Version (1897). 

The text of the present edition will be found to differ only in a few places 4 from that of 
Westcott and Hort, although the editor has held himself free in each case to follow to the best 

4 Burkitt, I.e. Scrivener-Miller, 2. p. 162 f.; Gregory, prolegg. p. 929 f. 

5 Hort (introduction to WH., § 117). 

1 Migne P. L. 35. Cf. the citations in the Regulae of Tyconius (ed. Burkitt, pp. 3, 50, 59, 60 f., 71, 82). 

2 For those used by Tischendorf see Gregory prolegg, p. 1160. 

3 Introduction to WH., § 344. 

4 The more important of these are discussed in the commentary. 



of his own judgement the leading of the evidence. In the apparatus he has used the materials 
collected in Tischendorf ' s editio octava critica maior (1872), as amended in Gregory's 
prolegomena 3. (1894) 5 , and he has added to them the evidence of Dr Gwynn's Syriac, and of 
two early Athos minuscules (130, 186 6 ), which were kindly photographed for his use by 
Professor Lake, of Oxford and Leyden. It is hoped that an apparatus thus constructed will be 
sufficient to provide the student of the Apocalypse with opportunities of testing for himself 
the principles of criticism which the works enumerated above will suggest. 

17. Commentaries 1 

The literature of the Apocalypse is immense, but it is unequally distributed in regard both 
to time and to place of origin. From the Greek- speaking East, which produced the book, no 
exposition has reached us which is earlier than the sixth century, and none of any importance 
which is later than the tenth. The West, on the other hand, began to comment upon St John's 
prophecy in the time of Diocletian, and has occupied itself with Apocalyptic problems from 
the days of Irenaeus to our own. 

The following list is fairly complete so far as regards the patristic period, but from the age 
of Charlemagne to the end of the Middle Ages it has been thought sufficient to notice the 
more important commentaries. Since the invention of printing the output of books upon the 
Apocalypse has steadily increased, and a bare enumeration of them would occupy more space 
than we can afford. Only those have been mentioned which possess some permanent value, or 
are representative of the several schools of Apocalyptic interpretation. 

A. Greek commentaries. 

Melito, Bishop of Sardis, who flourished under Marcus Aurelius, wrote, according to 
Eusebius, H.E. 4:26, Ttepi xov 5ux(36Aou vcod rfjq ocTioKaAu^eooq 'Ioodvvou — probably a treatise 
on the Devil in which certain passages in the Apocalypse (e.g. cc. 12., 20.) came under 
discussion. A fragment of this work may survive 1 in Origen, in Ps. 3. tit.: MeAvcgov youv 6 £V 
rfj 'Aota cpiqaiv ocutov [sc. tov AfteoaaAobu] rival tutiov xov 5ia(36Aou riiavaoTavToc, xf\ 
Xpiarou fiaaxkeia, veal xovxov uovou uvnaOriq ovk ene^epydoaxo tov totiov. On a Pseudo- 
Melito super Apocalypsin see Harnack, Gesch. 1. p. 254. 



5 Pp. 1298-1302. 

6 On these mss. see Lambros, Catalogue of the Greek mss. on Mt Athos, 1. p. 97, 2. p. 3. It may be 
added that a fresh collation has been made of cod. A, from the London photograph. 

1 

For a detailed account of commentaries on the Apocalypse see Lucke, Versuch einer vollstandigen 

Einleitung in die Offenbarung des lohannes (Bonn, 1852), pp. 951-1070; and Bousset, Die 
Offenbarung lohannis neu bearbeitet (Guttingen, 1896), pp. 51-141. Lucke refers to Stosch, 
Catalogus rariorum in Apoc. loannis commentariorum, a book which I have not been able to consult. 
Elliott (Horae Apocalypticae, 4. pp. 275-528) is especially full on the post-Reformation period, but 
must be used with caution; his zeal for the anti-papal interpretation leads him at times to do scant 
justice to writers, whether Roman Catholic or Protestant, who take another view. 

1 Harnack, Geschichte, 1. p. 248. 



Irenaeus (2.). A MS. found at Altenberg by Martene and Durand 2 bore the title Herenei 
Lugdunensis episcopi in Apocalypsin, but it proved to contain extracts from later writers as 
well as from Irenaeus. The statement of Jerome, de virr. illustr. 2:9, "Apocalypsin, quam 
interpretantur Iustinus martyr et Hirenaeus, " is satisfied by the expositions of certain 
Apocalyptic passages which are found in their works (cf. Harnack, Gesch. 1. p. 272). 

Hippolytus (2.-3.). Jerome (op. cit. 61) says of this profuse writer: "scripsit nonnullos in 
scripturas commentarios, e quibus haec repperi ... De Apocalypsin The exact title of this 
work is given on the back of the Chair as ynep TOy KATA ICOANHN G 
PfAjrreAlOY KAI AnOKAAYYeCDC,onwMchLightfoot(C/emen*2.p. 374; cf. 
p. 420) remarks: "from the preposition (wiep, not itepi), and from the association of the two 
words together, it is a safe inference that this was an apologetic work directed against those 
persons who objected to both works alike," i.e. the so-called Alogi. Harnack, on the other 
hand, writes (Gesch. 2. p. 642): "De Apocalypsi ist wahrscheinlich ... als besonderes Werk zu 
betrachten . . . welches wahrscheinlich auch Andreas fur seinen Commentar benutzt hat (zu c. 
13. 1 und 17. 10)." 

Clement of Alexandria (2.-3.), according to Eusebius, H.E. 6:14, commented in his 
'YTiOTUTiobaeiq on all the canonical books not excepting the antilegomena . 

Origen (3.), it is known, intended to expound the Apocalypse; cf. in Matt. § 49 
(Lommatzsch): "omnia haec exponere singillatim ... non est temporis huius; exponentur 
autem tempore suo in Revelatione Ioannis . . . horum autem principales expositiones atque 
probationes oportet fieri cum ipse liber propositus fuerit nobis ad exponendum." But the 
commentary on Matthew was probably one of his later works, belonging to his sixtieth year 
(a.d. 246 4 ), and, as his death followed in 253, it must be feared that he did not succeed in 
reaching the Apocalypse; certainly no fragments of homilies or a commentary on that book 
from his pen have been produced. 

Oecumenius (6.), Bishop of Tricca in Thessaly. A complete commentary under this name 
has been discovered in a Messina MS. (cod. S. Salvatore 99, 12. ) 5 by Dr F. Diekamp, who 
described it in the Berlin Sitzungsberichte der Icon, preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften for 
1901 (p. 1046 ff.) 1 . The commentary is entitled 'Epunvdoc rfjq 'ATiOKaAu^eooq xov Qeaneaiov 
veal EvayyeXioTov ko.1 GeoAoyou 'Ioodvvou r\ ovyypacpeioa napa Ovkouueviou. It claims to 
have been written more than 500 years after the Apocalypse (cf. 1:2 f|5r| nXeiaxov 
SeSpauriKoroq xpovou ... eroov TiAaovoov rj TievTaKocuoov), but there are indications which 
mark the work as not much if at all later than A.D. 600. The discoverer proceeds to shew that 



2 See their Voyages Litteraires, 2. p. 260, cited by Harnack, Gesch. 1. p. 264. 

3 Cf. Zahn, Forschungen, 3. p. 154 ff. 

4 Westcott in Smith and Wace's D.C.B. 4. p. 111. 

5 The work is also found, but in a shorter form, in a Turin MS. (cod. gr. 84) and the Roman mss. Vat. gr. 
1426, Ottob. gr. 126-8. 

1 1 owe this reference to Mr C. H. Turner's article Patristic Commentaries, in Hastings, D.B. 5. p. 523. 



Oecumenius has been used by Andreas, and must therefore in future take precedence of him 
and stand first in the short list of extant Greek commentators upon the Apocalypse. 
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COD. APOC. 186 (ATHOS, PANTOCRATOR 44). 
Commentary of Andreas of Apoc. 14:13-16. 

Andreas 2 , metropolitan of Cappadocian Caesarea has left us a 'Epunvdoc dq xr\v 
'AttokccAu^w which may be assigned to the second half of the sixth century. He quotes 
patristic authorities from Papias to Cyril of Alexandria, and refers (on 20:7 f.) to the invasion 
of the Empire by barbaric hordes a vcaAouuev Ouvvivcd, and to Dionysius the Areopagite, who 
is styled 6 uocvcdpioq. While the work of Andreas takes account of earlier writers and 
occasionally quotes them, yet, as the preface leads the reader to expect, it is in no sense a 
catena, but an independent effort to interpret the book. The interpretation is on Origenistic 
lines, but though it allegorizes to some extent, an attempt is made from time to time to find 
historical fulfilments of the Apocalyptic visions. Such a work naturally attracted attention in 
the Greek- speaking East, and from the ninth century onwards the commentary of Andreas 
was widely transcribed: nearly a third of the known minuscule MSS. of the Apocalypse 
contain it, viz. codd. 1, 18, 21, 35, 36, 43, 49, 59, 62, 63, 67, 68, 70 a, 72, 73, 77, 79, 79 a, 80, 
81, 100, 101, 123, 136, 137, 138, 139, 144, 145, 147, 148, 149, 151, 152, 153, 157, 158, 159, 



2 On Andreas (Andrew) of Caesarea see Fabricius-Harles, 8. p. 696 ff.; Smith and Wace, D.C.B. 1. p. 
154 f.; Herzog-Hauck, 1. p. 514 ff.; Bousset, comm. p. 68 f.; Gregory, prolegg. p. 1159; von Soden, pp. 
284 ff., 702 f. 



160, 161, 163, 164, 167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 174, 175, 179, 184, 186 3 , 192, and seven more 
which have not received a number. 

The editio princeps of Andreas is that of Sylburg (1596). The commentary was also 
printed in the Bibliothecae Patrum of 1589, 1618, 1644 and 1677 4 ; in the present volume it is 
quoted from Migne, P. G. 106. 

Arethas, a successor of Andreas in the see of Caesarea (9.-10.), occupied himself with a 
compilation in which his predecessor holds a large place; the title is EuAAoyn E^r\yr\OE(j)q £K 
Siacpopoov dyioov avSpoov, or, according to another MS., 'Ek tgov 'AvSpea ... Tt£Tiovr|U£VG0v 
auvoijnq axoAiKrj, napaxeQelaa vno 'ApeGa. His date is now given as c. a.d. 900 5 . 

Arethas is printed in the Cologne and Lyons Bibliothecae Patrum 1 , in Cramer's Catena, 
8. pp. 181-496, and in Migne P. G. 106.; the quotations in the notes of this volume are from 
Migne. A critical edition of Andreas and Arethas is still a desideratum. 

Besides the commentary of Andreas and the compilation of Arethas we have in print 
(Cramer, 8. pp. 497-582, from MS. Coisl. 224, f. 333 5., sqq.) a briefer exposition of which 
Diekamp truly says that it is "nichts Anderes als der etwas verkiirzte Commentar des 
Andreas 2 ." Cramer himself represents it as Oecumenian (ib. p. 6.), for what reason it does not 
appear; Montfaucon (Biblioth. Coislin., p. 275) mentions no name in connexion with it, 
though Oecumenius is named in the heading to the previous item (p. 330 5.). 

B. Syriac commentaries. 

"The chief Nestorian commentator, Isho'-dad of Merw (fl. a.d. 850), covers both 
Testaments in his exegetical works, but passes over the four shorter Catholic Epistles and the 
Apocalypse, which were not included in the canon of the Peshitta. The Jacobite Barhebraeus 
(f A.D. 1286) in his Au/ar RazDhas the same range and the same exceptions as Isho'-dad. 

The known Syriac commentaries on the Apocalypse seem to be no more than three, and they 
are unpublished. (1) An anonymous commentary of unknown date accompanies the text in 
Brit. Mus. Add. 17127; an extract from the comment on c. 3. is given in Wright's Catalogue 
of Syriac MSS., part 2. p. 1020 f. (2) The second commentary is that of JACOB (Dionysius) 
Barsalibi (f a.d. 1 171), preserved in Brit. Mus. Rich. 7185; extracts are given by Dr Gwynn 
in Hermathena 6., 7. (3) The third is found in Cambr. Univ. Lib. Add. 1970, a Nestorian MS. 
of the eighteenth century. An extract from it is given in the Catalogue of Syriac MSS. in the 



3 Of this MS. a photograph is shewn opposite. Cod. 186=Athos, Pantocrator 44, was photographed for 
the writer by Mr (now Professor) Lake in 1901-2, and a collation of its text of the Apocalypse has 
been made for this edition. 

4 Ittig, De bibliothecis et catenis patrum, pp. 52, 109, 426, 492. 

5 See Harnack in T. u. U. 1:1, pp. 39 ff., 43 f. 
1 Ittig, op. cit. pp. 438, 504. 

2 Similarly Bousset, Comm. p. 70. 



Library of the University of Cambridge, vol. 1. p. 44 f. It is apparently a recent production, 
not much earlier in date than the MS. 3 " 

C. Latin commentaries from the third century to the sixteenth. 

VlCTORlNUS, Bishop 4 of Pettau, in Pannonia (3.) 5 . Of this earliest of Latin interpreters of 
the Apocalypse Jerome, himself a Pannonian, writes (de virr. ill. 74): "Victorinus, 
Pitabionensis episcopus, non aeque Latine ut Graece noverat. unde opera eius grandia 
sensibus viliora videntur compositione verborum. sunt autem haec: commentarii in Genesim, 
in Exodum ... in Apocalypsim Iohannis." Elsewhere he says of Victorinus (ep. 58): "quod 
intellegit eloqui non potest, " and again (ep. 70): "licet desit eruditio, non tamen deest 
eruditionis voluntas." According to the same authority, Victorinus was a chiliast (de virr. ill. 
18: "Tertullianus ... et Victorinus Pitabionensis et Lactantius hac opinione ducuntur"), and in 
his expository methods a follower of Origen (ep. 62: "taceo de Victorino Pitabionensi et 
ceteris qui Origenem in explanatione dumtaxat scripturarum secuti sunt"). His exact date is 
not known, but he suffered martyrdom (de virr. ill. 74: "ad extremum martyrio coronatus 
est"), probably during the last persecution — an epoch when the Apocalypse may well have 
recovered in the eyes of Christians much of the freshness of its original interest. 

A commentary on the Apocalypse bearing the name of Victorinus is extant in two 
forms — a shorter form printed in De la Bigne's Bibliotheca Patrum, t. 6. (Paris, 1575) 1 , and a 
longer which appears in Gallandi, t. 4., and in Migne, P. L. 5. In the Zeitschrift f. kirchl. 
Wissenschaft u. kirchl. Leben for 1886 Haussleiter maintained that neither form represents the 
original work as it came from the pen of Victorinus. The shorter form is a revision of 
Victorinus by Jerome, who used also the commentary of Tyconius, and the longer is based on 
a later recension of the shorter. Since this theory was broached Haussleiter has been engaged 
in preparing an edition of Victorinus for the Vienna Corpus, and his researches have 
convinced him that the text presented by Cod. Vat. Ottob. Lat. 3288 A approaches more 
nearly to the original than either of the printed texts, and in particular that it contains the 
chiliastic end of the commentary, which Jerome removed . In the notes of the present volume 
'Victorinus' stands for the longer form of the Jerome- Victorinus commentary, which is 
quoted from Migne' s reprint. 



3 1 owe this account of the Syriac commentaries on the Apocalypse to the kindness of my colleague, 
Dr W. Emery Barnes, Hulsean Professor of Divinity. 

4 "Ex oratore episcopus, " according to Cassiodorius (De inst. div. libr. 5). 

5 On Victorinus and his commentary on the Apocalypse see Harnack, Gesch. 1. p. 371 ff., and 
Kattenbusch, DerApost. Symbol, p. 212. 

1 Ittig, p. 52. It had been previously edited in an appendix to Theophylact on St Paul by Jo. Lornicerus 
in 1543. 

2 See Th. Litteraturblatt, Apr. 26, 1895; and cf. J. H. Harris, in Expositor, v. 1. p. 448, and A. Ehrard, 
Die altchr. Litteratur, von 1884-1900, i. p. 484 ff. 



Tyconius (?Tichonius, Ticonius ), African and Donatist, followed Victorinus after an 
interval of about a century; his floruit is usually given as c. A.D. 390. According to Gennadius 
of Marseilles he was "in Divinis litteris eruditus iuxta historiam sufficienter, in saecularibus 
non ignarus." His exposition differed widely from his predecessor's: "exposuit et 
Apocalypsin Iohannis ex integro, nihil in ea carnale sed totum intellegens spiritale . . . mille 
quoque annorum regni in terra iustorum post resurrectionem futuri suspicionem tulit . . . neque 
duas in carne resurrectiones mortuorum futuras, unam iustorum et alteram iniustorum, sed 
unam et tunc semel omnium." 

Donatist as he was, Tyconius wins high praise for his exposition of the Apocalypse from 
one who was no mean judge of the interpreter's art. Bede writes of him: "[Apocalypsin] et 
vivaciter intellexit, et veridice satisque catholice disseruit, praeter ea duntaxat loca in quibus 
suae partis schisma defendere nisus, persecutiones quas ipsi ... pertulerunt ... in eadem 
gloriatur Apocalypsi fuisse praedictas 1 ." That this judgement is just is shewn by the free use 
which was made of Tyconius not only by Bede himself, but by a succession of Catholic 
writers — Primasius, Beatus, the author of the homilies on the Apocalypse printed in the 
appendix to the third volume of the Benedictine Augustine and in Migne, P. L. 29. 2 , and the 
commentary published by Dom Amelli in the Spicilegium Casinense (3. pp. 263-331) . The 
work of Tyconius as a whole is perhaps no longer extant, but it can be largely reconstructed 
from those Catholic expositors who followed in his steps. 

In the apparatus to the text of the present commentary 'Tyc' is used, after the example of 
Tischendorf, as a synonym for 'anon Aug ',' i.e. the Apocalyptic text of the Pseudo-Augustine. 

Primasius, of Hadrumetum in Byzacena 4 , another African, but a Catholic Bishop, wrote 
on the Apocalypse before 543-4, when his commentary is mentioned by Cassiodorius {de 
inst. div. libr. 9: "nostris quoque temporibus Apocalypsis ... Primasii antistitis Africani 
studio . . . quinque libris exposita est"). It was thus an early work, completed before Primasius 
was embroiled in the controversy raised in Africa by the 'Three Chapters.' With regard to its 



3 On the spelling of this name see Burkitt in Texts and Studies, 3. 1. p. 103. On Tyconius himself and 
his commentary see D.C.B. 4. 1025 ff., Haussleiter in Zeitschriftf. kirchl. Wissenschaft etc., 7. (1886), 
p. 239 ff., and in Zahn's Forschungen, 4. (1891); Tr. Hahn, Tyconius-Studien in Bonwetsch and 
Seeberg's Studien, 6. 2 (1900); and Prof. Burkitt's edition of the Regulae, already named. 

1 Migne, P. L. 93, col. 

2 See Haussleiter, Zeitschrift, p. 240. In a St John's (Cambridge) MS. this commentary is strangely 
entitled: "tractarns Gennadii presbiteri Massiliae de mille annis et de Apocalypsi"; see Dr M. R. 
James in Class. Review, 3. p. 222. 

3 See H. L. Ramsay, Commentaire de I' Apocalypse par Beatus, p. 17 f. 
Tyc. Tyconius 

4 On Primasius see Haussleiter in Zahn, and in Herzog-Hauck, 16. p. 55 ff., as well as his earlier 
'programm,' Leben u. Werke des Bischofs Primasius (Erlangen, 1887); and cf. Kihn, Theodor v. 
Mopsuestia, p. 248 ff. 



character it possesses, as Haussleiter remarks, only a secondary value, being largely made up 
of Tyconius and Augustine. Augustine is in places (e.g. in the comment on Apoc. 20.) 
transferred almost bodily to the pages of Primasins; Tyconius is a "preciosa in stercore 
gemma," which the Bishop picks out of the mire to adorn his pages. 

The commentary of Primasius has come down to us entire. The editio princeps was that 
of Cervicornus (Hirschhorn), Cologne, 1535. This was followed by editions in the Cologne, 
Paris, and Lyons bibliothecae of 1618, 1644, and 1677 5 ; the Paris edition is followed 
generally in Migne, P. L. 68., whose reprint is quoted in the present volume. The African 
Latin text of the Apocalypse, which happily has been preserved in the commentary of 
Primasins, is cited from Haussleiter' s admirable edition in Zahn's Forschungen. It is in this 
text that the value of Primasius to the modern student chiefly lies: see above, p. 191. 

Apringius (6.) Bishop of Pax (whether Pax Julia=Beja, in Portugal, or P. 
Augusta=Badajoz, in Spain), under Thendis, King of the Visigoths (A.D. 531-548), was 
working upon the Apocalypse nearly about the time when Primasius wrote his commentary. 
So we learn from Isidore of Seville (de virr. ill. 30: "Apringius, ecclesiae Pacensis 
Hispaniarum episcopus ... claruit temporibus Theudis principis Gothorum"). The 
commentary of Apringius was published at Paris in 1900 by Dom Feroten from a MS. 
belonging to the University of Copenhagen. Unfortunately the MS. gives the work of 
Apringius only so far as regards Apoc. 1:1-5:7, and 18:6-22:21, the lacuna 5:8-18:5 being 
filled with scholia from Jerome- Victorinus. 

According to Isidore, Apringius expounded the Apocalypse "subtili sensu atque illustri 
sermone, melius pene quam veteres ecclesiastici viri exposuisse videntur." A few specimens 
from M. Feroten' s edition have been given in the notes of this commentary. 

CASSIODORIUS, probably after his retirement to Viviers (A.D. 540), wrote brief notes 
(complexiones) on the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse, which were first published by Maffei 
in 1721, and are reprinted in Migne, P. L. 70. In the Apocalypse he refers his readers to 
Tyconius, and shews also the influence of Victorinus and Augustine. 

Baeda of Wearmouth and Jarrow (A.D. 672-735) comes next in order of time among 
Latin commentators on the Apocalypse. In his explanatio Apocalypsis, as in his other 
expository works, Bede freely recognizes the secondary character of his expositions; in the 
Apocalypse, while drawing on the Fathers generally, he makes especial use of earlier 
Western commentators on the book, especially of Primasius and Tyconius; the latter is not 
seldom quoted by name. Yet Bede is no mere compiler, and not the least valuable of his 
remarks are those where the personality of the Northumbrian saint reveals itself. Bede's work 
on the Apocalypse is quoted in this volume from Migne, P. L. 95. 

Ambrosius Ausbertus (or Autpertus) 1 , a Benedictine monk of French origin who died 
as Abbot of an Italian monastery, composed his commentarii in Apocalypsim during the 
pontificate of Paul 1. (A.D. 757-767), and dedicated them to Paul's successor, Stephen 4. 
(A.D. 768-772). He makes use of Jerome- Victorinus, Tyconius, and even of Bede, but 

5 lttig, pp. 109, 439, 505. 

^ee Fabricius-Harles, Bibl. Lat 1. p. 77; Smith and Wace, D. C. B. 1. p. 232; Herzog-Hauck, 2. p. 308 f. 



especially of Primasius, who supplies the staple of his expositions. The work is printed in the 
Cologne and Lyons Bibliothecae Patrum, but does not appear in Migne's Latin Patrology. 

Beatus of Liebana (Libana), the Spanish Benedictine who in A.D. 785 joined Etherius 
Bishop of Osma in a work against Elipandus of Toledo on the Adoptianist question. His 
commentary on the Apocalypse , which is dedicated to Etherius, is, like Bede's, professedly 
based to a great extent on the works of his predecessors, among whom he specifies Jerome 
(i.e. Victorinus in Jerome's recension), Augustine, Tyconius, and Apringius. Tyconius, in 
particular, has been largely used, although it is possible to exaggerate the debt which Beatus 
owes to him. The conclusion at which Dom Ramsay arrives is probably not far from the truth: 
"je crois que partout ou Beatus, Primasius, et le Pseudo-Augustine exploitent un fonds 
commun, ce fonds est celui de Tyconius (sinon de Victorinus) 1 ." 

The MSS. of Beatus have long been famous for their illuminations, which supply rich 

2 3 

materials for the study of early Spanish art . But there is only one printed text , and the book 
is so rare that no copy is to be found at the British Museum or in the Cambridge University 
Library 4 . 

Of Latin writers on the Apocalypse from the beginning of the ninth century to the 
sixteenth the following deserve to be specially mentioned: 

Cent. 9. Alcuin (Migne P. L. 100.). Berengaudcs (Migne 17.). Haymo (Migne 118.). 
Walafrid Strabo (?) (Migne 114.). 

Cent. 12. Anselm of Havilberg (D'Achery, Spicilegium, 1.). Anselm Of Laon (Migne 
163.). Bruno of Aste (Migne 165.). Joachim of Calabria (Venice, 1519 and 1527). Richard 
of St Victor (Migne 96.). Rupert of Deutz (Migne 169.). 

Cent. 13. Albertus Magnus (Opera, t. 12., Lyons, 1651). HugodeS. Caro (postilla 7., 
Cologne, 1620). Peter John Oliva (postilla in Apocalypsin). Pseudo-Aquinas (Opera S. 
Thomae Aq., t. 23., Parma, 1869). 

Cent. 14. Nicolas de Gorham (Antwerp, 1617-20). Nicolas of Lyra (Rome, 1471-2). 

Cent. 15. Dionysius Carthusianus (Paris, 1530). 

Most of these mediaeval expositors follow their predecessors more or less closely, and 
satisfy themselves with a spiritualizing exegesis. But there are exceptions, especially 
Berengaud, Rupert of Deutz, and Joachim; the last-named has left a work which is a 
landmark in the history of Apocalyptic interpretation. 



2 On the Commentary of Beatus and its mss. see two articles by Dom H. L. Ramsay, of Downside 
Abbey, reprinted from the Revue d'histoire et de litterature religieuses, t. 7. (1902), kindly 
communicated to me by Dom E. C Butler, and Haussleiter's article already mentioned. 

1 Le Commentaire de Beatus, p. 18. 

2 H. L. Ramsay, The MSS. of Beatus, p. 1 ff. 
3 The edition of Florez (Madrid, 1770). 

4 Burkitt, Tyconius, p. 13. I owe my quotations to the kindness of Prof. Burkitt, who left in my hands 
for some weeks a copy which had come into his possession. 



D. Commentaries, and other books bearing upon the interpretation of the Apocalypse, 
from the beginning of the sixteenth century to the present time. 
D. Erasmus. Annotationes in N. T. Basle, 1516. 
F. Lambertus. Exegeseos inApoc. libri vii. Marburg, 1528. 
H. Bullinger. InApoc. condones c. Basle, 1557. 
T. Bibliander. Commentarius inApoc. Basle, 1569. 
J. Foxe. Meditations on the Apoc. London, 1587. 
J. Winckelmann. Commentarius inApoc. Frankfort, 1590. 
F. Ribeira. Commentarius in sacram b. Ioannis Apoc. Salamanca, 1591. 
J. Napier A plain discovery of the whole Revelation. Edinburgh, 1593. 
L. ab Alcasar. Vestigatio arcani sensus in Apoc. Antwerp, 1614. 
A. Salmeron. In Iohannis Apoc. praeludia. Cologne, 1614. 
T. Brightman. The Revelation of St John illustrated. London, 1616. 
D. Paraeus. Commentarius inApoc. Heidelberg, 1618. 
Cornelius a Lapide. Commentaria in ... Apoc. Antwerp and Lyons, 1627. 
J. Mede. Clavis Apocalypseos ... una cure Commentario. Cambridge, 1627. 
J. Gerhard. Annotationes inApoc. Jena, 1643. 
H. Grotius. Annotationes inApoc. Paris, 1644. 
L. de Dieu. Animadversiones inApoc. Leyden, 1646. 

H. Hammond. Paraphrase and Annotations upon the N. T. London, 1653. 
J. B. Bossuet. L Apocalypse avec une explication. Paris, 1660. 

J. Cocceius. Cogitationes inApoc. Amsterdam, 1673. 

D. Herve. Apocalypsis explicatio historica. Lyons, 1684. 

P. Jurien. L'accomplissement des propheties. Rotterdam, 1686. 

C. Vitringa. 'AvdKpiaiq Apocalypsios. Franeker, 1705. 

W. Whiston. Essay on the Revelation of St John. Cambridge, 1706. 

J. J. Schlurmann. Die Offenbarung Iohannis. Lippstadt, 1722. 

F. Abauzit. Essai sur I Apocalypse. Geneva, 1730. 

I. Newton. Observations upon the prophecies of Daniel and the Apoc. London, 1732. 
J. A. Bengel. Erkldrte Offenbarung Johannis. Stuttgart, 1740. 

J. J. Wetstein. /V. T. Graecum (2.). Amsterdam, 1752. 
J. Gill. Exposition of the Revelation. London, 1776. 
J. G. von Herder. Map&v a9d. Riga, 1779. 

J. S. Herrenschneider. Tentamen Apocalypseos. Strassburg, 1786. 

I. G. Eichhorn. Commentarius inApoc. Gottingen, 1791. 

P. J. S. Vogel. Commentationes vii. de Apocalypsi. Erlangen, 1811-16. 

G. H. A. Ewald. Commentarius inApoc. Gottingen, 1828. 
A. L. Matthai. Die Offenbarung Johannis. Gottingen, 1828. 
Edw. Irving. Lectures on the Book of Revelation. London, 1829. 
J. Croly. The Apocalypse of John. London, 1838. 

C. F. J. Ziillig. Die Offenbarung Johannis erkldrt. Stuttgart, 1834-40. 
W. De Burgh. An Exposition of the Book of Revelation. Dublin, 1845. 
M. Stuart. Commentary on the Apocalypse. London, 1845. 



W. M. L. de Wette. Kurze Erklarung der Offenbarung. Leipzig, 1848. 
E. W. Hengstenberg. Die Offenbarung ... erldutert. Berlin, 1849-51. 

E. H. Elliott. Horae Apocalypticae. London, 1851. 

F. Dusterdieck. Handbuch u. d. Offenbarung. Gottingen, 1852. 
I. Williams. The Apocalypse. London, 1852. 

J. H. E. Ebrard. Die Offenbarung Johannis. Konigsberg, 1853. 

C. A. Auberlen. Der Prophet Daniel u. die Offenbarung. Basle, 1854. 

C. Stern. Commentar ii. die Offenbarung. Schaffhausen, 1854. 

F. Bleek. Vorlesungen U. die Apocalypse. Berlin, 1859. 

H. Alford. The Greek Testament, vol. 4. Cambridge, 1861. 

H. Ewald. Die Johanneischen Schriften ... erklart. Gottingen, 1861. 

F. D. Maurice. Lectures on the Apocalypse. Cambridge, 1861. 

R. C. Trench. Commentary on the Epistles to the Seven Churches. London, 1861. 

G. Volkmar. Commentar zur Offenbarung. Zurich, 1862. 
C. Wordsworth. The New Testament, vol. 2. London, 1864. 
A. Cerese. L'apocalysse o Revelatione, 1869-71. 

C. J. Vaughan. The Revelation of St John. London, 1870. 

E. Renan. LAntichrist. Paris, 1871. 

J. C. A. Hofmann. Die Offenbarung Johannis. 1874. 

A. Bisping. Erklarung der Apocalypse. Miinster, 1876. 

C. H. A. Burger. Die Offenbarung Johannis. 1877. 

E. Reuss. LApocalypse. Paris, 1878. 

S. Lee. The Revelation of St John. London, 1881. 

Th. Zahn. Apokalyptische Studien (in Z.f kirchl. Wissenschaft u. k. Leben), 1885-6; 
Einleitung, 2. 1899. 

H. J. Holtzmann. Die Offenbarung Johannis. Freiburg LB., 1891. 
W. Milligan. The Book of Revelation. London, 1889. 

W. H. Simcox. The Revelation of St John. Cambridge, 1893. 
W. Bousset. Die Offenbarung Johannis. Gottingen, 1896. 

E. W. Benson. The Apocalypse: an introductory study. London, 1900. 
L. Prager. Die Offenbarung Johannis. Leipzig, 1901. 

C. Anderson Scott. Revelation (in the Century Bible). Edinburgh (n. d.). 

F. C. Porter. Messages of the Apocalyptical writers. London, 1905. 

A volume on the Apocalypse by Prof. R. H. Charles is announced by Messrs. T. and T. 
Clark, in connexion with the International Critical Commentary. 

18. History and Methods of Interpretation 

I. More than once 1 the Apocalypse appeals to the intelligence of the Christian student, 
inviting him to unravel its meaning if he can. Here is wisdom. He that hath understanding, let 
him count the number of the Beast. Here is the mind which hath wisdom. The challenge was 
accepted almost from the first, but with results which shew by their wide divergence the 



^poc. 13:18, 17:9. 



difficulties of the task. Schools of Apocalyptic interpretation have arisen, varying not only in 
detail, but in principle. It is the purpose of the present chapter to sketch the progress of this 
movement from the second century to our own time, and then to indicate the lines which have 
been followed in the present exposition. 

2. The Ante-Nicene Church, although she seems to have produced but one exposition of 
the book, was certainly not indifferent to the chief problems which it raises. Two of these, in 
particular — the questions connected with the coming of Antichrist and the hope of the 
Thousand Years — excited the liveliest interest during the age of persecution. Justin, as we 
have seen 3 , found support for his chiliastic views in Apoc. 20. Irenaeus 4 bases upon Apoc. 
21., amongst other prophecies, his expectation of a terrestrial kingdom and a restored 
Jerusalem. He identifies the first of St John's Wild Beasts with St Paul's Man of Sin, and 
gives as one reading of the Number of the Beast the word Aorcewoq, adding: "Latini enim 
sunt qui nunc regnant 1 ." From Apoc. 17:12 ff. he gathers that the Empire would be broken up 
into ten kingdoms, and Babylon (? Rome) be reduced to ashes . Hippolytus, especially in his 
tract On Christ and Antichrist, carries the interpretation of Irenaeus some steps further. The 
first Beast is the Empire, which will be wounded to death, but restored by Antichrist; the 
Second Beast, the ten kingdoms that are to take the place of the Empire . The Woman with 
child is the Church 4 ; Babylon is Rome 5 ; the Two Witnesses are Enoch and Elijah, the 
TtpoSpouoi of the Second Coming 6 . In common with Justin and Irenaeus, Hippolytus 
entertains millennarian hopes, which he grounds on Apoc. 20. 7 

In Justin and Irenaeus — probably also in Hippolytus — we seem to catch a glimpse of the 
interpretation which prevailed in Asia in the early decades of the second century. The 
Alexandrians, who were without such guidance, interpreted the Apocalypse spiritually. Thus 
Clement sees in the four and twenty Elders a symbol of the equality of Jew and Gentile 



2 Details must be sought in Lucke and Bousset. 

3 P. 103. f. 

A Haer. 5:35. 2 (cf. Eus. H. E. 3:39). 
1 5:2B. 3, 30. 
2 5:26. 1. 

3 Ed. Lagarde, p. 24 ff. 

4 Lag. p. 31 f. zr\v uev ouv yuvalxa oayiozaza zr\v eKKAnofav eSnAwaev. 

5 Lag. p. 17 veal yap avzr\ oe [e.g.rov 'Icodvvnv] e^copiaev. 

6 Lag. p. 26. 

7 Lag. p. 153 to oa(3(3arov tutioc; eozl veal dvccov tfje. ueAAouoric; (3aoiAefac; tcov ayfwv, coc; 'Icodwrjc; ev 
tfj &7ioKaAu4>£t Sirryevtai. 



within the Christian Church ; in the tails of the locusts of the Abyss, the mischievous 
influence of immoral teachers 9 : in the many-coloured foundation stones of the City of God, 
the manifold grace of Apostolic teaching 10 . Origen repudiates as "Jewish 11 " the literal 
interpretation which the chiliasts gave to the closing chapters of the book; and his incidental 
references to the Apocalypse savour of an arbitrary though often noble and helpful 

12 

mysticism. Thus he takes the sealed roll to be Scripture, to which Christ alone has the key : 
the vision of the open heaven, from which the Word of God issues forth on a white horse, 
suggests to him the opening of heaven by the Divine Word through the white light of 
knowledge which He imparts to believers 13 . Methodius must on the whole be ranked with the 
Alexandrians, in regard to his method of interpreting the Apocalypse. In his exposition of 
Apoc. 12. 1 he finds in the Woman's child not Christ Himself but the baptized soul in which 
Christ is born. The seven heads of the Dragon are the greater sins ; his ten horns are 
contrasted with the Ten Commandments of the Decalogue. The Beast appears to be regarded 
as a symbol of fleshly lust . 

The Latin fathers of the first three centuries, on the other hand, carry on the line of 
interpretation started by Irenaeus and Hippolytus. Thus Tertullian regards Babylon as an 
image of Rome, "ut proinde magnae et regno superbae et sanctorum Dei debellatricis 4 ." The 
Beast from the sea is Antichrist, who with his False Prophet will wage war against the 
Church 5 . A kingdom of the Saints is expected which will have its seat on earth, though it 
belongs to another order, and will be preceded by a resurrection of the body 6 . An orderly plan 
runs through St John's work, though the order must not be pressed so far as to include 
chronological details 7 . 

8 strom. 6:13, § 107. 
9 strom. 3:18, § 106. 
10 paed. 2. 11. 12, § 109. 
n deprinc. 2. 11. 12. 
12 philoc, 5:5. 
13 in loann. t. 2:6. 
1 Symp. 8:4 ff. 
2 Cf. Origen, in ML 24:29. 
3 lb. 13. 

A adv. Marc. 3:13. 
s de resurr. earn is, 25. 

6 adv. Marc. 3:24. 

7 de res., i.e. "in Apocalypsi loannis ordo temporum sternitur." 



Of the commentary of Victorinus in general it is impossible to speak with confidence 

Q 

until it is before us in the form in which it came from his pen . But the extract published by 
Haussleiter 9 from what appears to be the original work confirms the statement that Victorinus 
held firmly by the chiliastic interpretation of Apoc. 20. 

A few sentences will sufficiently illustrate his attitude. "In hac eadem prima resurrectione et 
civitas futura et sponsa per hanc scripturam expressa est ... quotquot ergo non anticipaverint surgere 
in prima resurrectione et regnare cum Christo super orbem . . . surgent in novissima tuba post annos 
mille ... In regno ergo et in prima resurrectione exhibetur civitas sancta, quam vidit descensuram de 
caelo quadratam, differentem a vice mortuositatis et doloris et genesis . . . ostendit scriptura adferri ibi 
munera regum serviturorum novissimorum . . . et civitatum." 

3.. A new stage of Apocalyptic interpretation is reached at the end of the fourth century, 
when Tyconius wrote his epoch-making commentary. Though the work has not survived as a 
whole, its line of interpretation and many of its details can be recovered from later 
expositions 1 . It is abundantly clear that Tyconius trod in the steps of Origen rather than of 
Victorinus; he inclined to a mystical exegesis, even if he did not altogether exclude literal or 
historical fulfilments. But his method was largely new, and his own, as may be gathered from 
his liber regularum. His fourth 'rule' reveals the principle with which he approached his task: 
"loquimur secundum mysteria caelestis sapientiae magisterio Sancti Spiritus, qui cum 
veritatis pretium fidem constituent mysteriis narravit in speciem genus abscondens . . . dum 
enim speciem narrat, ita in genus transit ut transitus non statim liquido appareat 2 ." The 
expositor of the Apocalypse, on this principle, would pass insensibly from a name which 
suggested a particular object to the universal fact which it symbolized; e.g. from Jerusalem to 
the Church, or from Babylon to the hostile world 3 . By this means Tyconius was enabled to 
pass lightly over the references to Rome and the persecuting Emperors, which since the 
conversion of the Empire had ceased to be of special interest, and to fix the attention of the 
reader upon the world-long struggle between good and evil; while on the other hand his 'rule' 
did not prevent him from finding a crucial instance of that struggle in the fight which his own 
party were making at the time in Africa against the Catholic Church, identified in his 
judgement with the evil of the world. 

So far as his principle of interpretation is concerned Tyconius had many Catholic 
followers, who made no secret of their indebtedness to the great Donatist. In his interpretation 
of Apoc. 20. 4 Augustine agrees in the main with Tyconius. Primasius, Cassiodorius, 
Apringius, Bede, Beatus, and most of the writers on the Apocalypse who followed them in 
the earlier centuries of the Middle Ages, were content with a mystical exegesis which varied 
in its details according to the fancy of the individual expositor or the needs or ideas of his 
time. 



8 See c. 17., p. 197. 

9 In Theologisches Literaturblatt, 26 Apr. 1905, col. 192 ff. 
X P. 197 f. 

2 Burkitt, pp. 15:31. 
3 Burkitt, pp. 31, 50. 



4 de civitate, 20:7 ff. 



4. While Primasius and others were popularizing the method of Tyconius in the Latin 
West, the Greek East made its first and only serious attempt to expound the Apocalypse. Of 
Oecumenius nothing can be said until his commentary finds an editor. But Andreas is perhaps 
the best known of ancient expositors of the Apocalypse, and certainly none of them is more 
edifying or, in his own way, more attractive. Entering on his work with the conviction that 
Scripture holds a threefold sense 1 , he agrees with the Alexandrians in attaching especial 
importance to the spiritual interpretation of a book, which beyond other books in the New 
Testament lends itself to such treatment. But he does not depart so entirely from the earlier 
school of Irenaeus and Hippolytus as his Western contemporaries did; side by side with 
mystical exposition he places suggestions of a historical fulfilment. If he regards Babylon as 
the world considered as the standing enemy of the Church, in the seven kings he sees 
successive embodiments of the World-power, of which the sixth was Rome and the seventh 
Constantinople. On the other hand the millennium is explained as it is by Augustine and the 
other followers of Tyconius. Thus the greatest of the Greek commentaries on the Apocalypse 
is a syncretism, blending the methods of Irenaeus, Origen, and Tyconius, while at the same 
time the writer feels his way towards the later system of interpretation which discovers in St 
John's prophecy anticipations of the course of history. 

5. In the West at long intervals one or two expositors succeeded in breaking loose from 
the tradition started by Tyconius. Berengaud, a ninth century writer whose commentary has 
found a place in the appendix to the works of St Ambrose, combines the mystical with the 
historical interpretation, and endeavours to make the Apocalypse cover the whole course of 
human events. The first six seals carry the history of the world from Adam to the fall of 
Jerusalem; the first six trumpets represent the preaching of the word from the age of the 
patriarchs to the age of the Christian martyrs. The Two Witnesses are Enoch and Elijah, 
whose coming will precede the second Coming of the Lord. The first Beast is Antichrist, and 
his seven heads are the seven deadly sins 1 ; the second Beast is a follower of Antichrist, or 
those who preach him taken collectively; as for the number of the Beast, Berengaud is afraid 
to inquire into it, lest it may correspond with the letters of his own name. Babylon is Pagan 
Rome, but Rome regarded as representing the "civitas Diaboli"; the ten horns of the Beast on 
which she sits are the successive incursions of barbarians which broke up the Roman Empire. 
The Thousand Years reach from the Ascension to the end of the world; the first resurrection 
is the condition of the Saints in the present life. A more remarkable departure from the older 
interpretations is made in the Enchiridion in Apocalypsim of Joachim (f 1202), founder of the 
Ordo Florensis. Joachim's work is an attempt to find correspondences between the 
Apocalypse and the events and expectations of the twelfth century. The Beast from the sea is 
Islam, wounded to the death by the Crusades; the False Prophet is identified with the heretical 
sects of the age; Babylon is Rome, no longer pagan, but worldly and vice-ridden 
nevertheless. Of the seven heads of the Beast the fifth is the Emperor Frederick I., and the 



1 pro/.: naaa Qeonvevazoq Ypa<pil> & X£ "cpiuepeT tu> avBpamw UTidpxovn, Tpi|aepr)c; eve rfjc; Beiac; 
SeScopnrai xccprroc;. 



^ee p. 205. 



sixth Saladin; the seventh is Antichrist; the destruction of Antichrist will be followed by the 
millennium, which thus recovers its place as a hope of the future. 

Of Joachim's personal loyalty to the Roman Church there can be no doubt. But his 
method was speedily turned against the Church by indiscreet followers. Under the year 1257 
Matthew Paris relates that certain Franciscans of Paris "quaedam nova praedicabant . . . 
deliramenta quae de libro Ioachim Abbatis . . . extraxerunt, et quendam librum composuerunt 
quern sic eis intitulare complacuit Incipit Evangelium aeternum "; the Pope, he adds, 
commanded the book to be burnt, "et alia quae de Ioachim corruptela dicuntur emanasse." 
But the movement continued, and early in the fourteenth century the fate of the Evangelium 
aeternum was shared by the postilla super Apocalypsim of Peter John Oliva, another 
Franciscan; nor can we wonder when among the scanty extracts of Oliva' s work which 
escaped the flames we read: "Per sedem bestiae principaliter designatus carnalis clerus ... in 
quo quidem bestialis vita . . . regnat . . . longe plus quam in laicis." . . . "Muller star hie pro 
Romana genre et imperio, tarn prout fuit quondam in statu paganismi quam prout postmodum 
fuit in fide Christi." . . . "Quidam putant quod tarn Antichristus mysticus quam proprius et 
magnus erit pseudo-papa." When such things were written within the Church, it is not matter 
for surprise that the sects took the further step of identifying Antichrist with the Papacy or the 
occupants of the Papal See, or that this became a commonplace of Apocalyptic interpretation 
among reforming sects and Churches. 

On the papal side a counter-attempt to interpret the Apocalypse in the light of history was 
made by Nicolas of Lyra (f 1340). He finds in it a forecast of the course of events from the 
time of Domitian to his own. In Lyra's judgement the millennium began with the founding of 
the Mendicant orders, which had bound Satan, as he thinks, for a considerable period of time. 

6. With the Reformation of the sixteenth century a new era of Apocalyptic exegesis 
begins. Each side in the great controversy found inspiration in this book. The reforming party 
inherited the method of Joachim and the Franciscans: the equation 'the Pope, or the Papacy, 
is Antichrist' was the corner-stone of their interpretation. On the papal side, under the stress 
of the Protestant attack, new methods arose, which at a later time found followers among the 
reformed. Their authors were Spaniards and members of the Society of Jesus. Francis Ribeira 
(t 1601), a professor at Salamanca, came to his task equipped with a knowledge of both the 
Greek and Latin commentators of the patristic period, but with an open mind which refused 
to be bound by their exegesis. He took his stand on the principle that the Apocalyptist 
foresaw only the nearer future and the last things, and offered no anticipations of intermediate 
history. Thus he was able to relegate Antichrist to the time of the end, and though with the 
majority of interpreters he identified Babylon with Rome, he could contend that the city 
which St John saw upon the Beast was not, as some said, Rome under papal rule, but the 
degenerate Rome of a future age. Ribeira has been described as a futurist, but the designation 
is inaccurate if it overlooks his real appreciation of the historical groundwork of the 
Revelation. His brother-Jesuit, Alcasar (f 1613), on the other hand, was a thorough-going 
'preterist.' In his judgement the body of St John's prophecy falls into two great portions, c. 

2 See note on Apoc. 14:6. The author of the Introductorius in Aeternum Evangelium was a friar 
named Gerhard; see Giesler (E. Tr.), 3. p. 257 n. 



4-11., and c. 12-19., answering severally to the conflict of the Church with Judaism and her 
conflict with paganism; while the closing chapters (20-22.) describe her present triumph and 
predominance. Both Alcasar and Ribeira wrote in the interests of a party, and neither of the 
schemes which they propose is free from manifest difficulties; yet both works mark an 
advance upon earlier interpretations in so far as they approach the book from the standpoint 
of the writer and his time, and abstain from reading into it the events or ideas of a widely 
different period. 

7. The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were busy with the work of Apocalyptic 
exposition. In England Joseph Mede and two eminent Cambridge mathematicians, Sir Isaac 
Newton and William Whiston, found minute fulfilments of St John's prophecy from the days 
of Domitian to their own 1 ; on the continent the same general system of interpretation was 
adopted, with varying results, by two no less eminent authorities, Vitringa and Bengel. On the 
other hand Grotius and Hammond trod generally in the steps of Alcasar, while on the papal 
side the great Bossuet suggested the division of the prophecy into three historical periods, the 
age of persecution (cc. 5-19.), the triumph of the Church (c. 20:1-10), and the epoch of final 
conflict and victory (cc. 20:11-22:13). At the end of the eighteenth century Eichhorn struck a 
note which has been taken up again quite recently. The Apocalypse is in his view a great 
poem, or rather a drama, which may be broken up into acts and scenes — the drama of the 
progress and victory of the Christian faith. 

8. While inheriting the methods of its predecessors, the nineteenth century found itself in 
possession of new data by which it was enabled to correct or extend their application. The 
progress of events shifted the point of view from which the advocates of the continuously 
historical interpretation regarded St John's visions; room had to be made, for instance, for the 
French Revolution and all the disturbing tendencies which it represented or set going 1 . 
Among expositors who revolted from a system which was under the necessity of revising its 
results with the progress of events some, like S. R. Maitland and Isaac Williams in England, 
and Stern, Bisping, and others on the continent, revived and carried to greater lengths the 
'futurist' views of Ribeira; while others, like Auberlen, fell back upon the position that the 
Apocalypse revealed a philosophy of history and anticipated persons or events only when 
they were "solitary examples of a principle ." In Germany a new attitude towards the 
interpretation of the book was created by the endeavour to investigate its sources. If the 
Apocalypse of John is a Jewish work adapted for reading in Christian congregations, or a 
compilation from non-canonical apocalypses, it is difficult to regard the book as more than a 
storehouse of first-century eschatology, or a historical monument which throws light on an 
obscure age. In that case it is undoubtedly of first-rate importance to the student of history, 
but its claims to be regarded as a prophecy in any true sense of the word can no longer be 

1 '"While I write,' says Mede, 'news is brought of a Prince from the North (meaning Gustavus 
Adolphus) gaining victories over the Emperor in defence of the German afflicted Protestants'." 
(Elliott, H.A. 4. p. 474.) 

J See, e.g., Elliott, H.A. 3:309 ff. 

2 Auberlen, cited by Archbp. Benson, Apocalypse, p. 48. 



taken seriously. In Germany this estimate of the Apocalypse is still dominant, and it has 
revolutionized the interpretation of the book. In England there are signs of a desire to 
assimilate all that may be of permanent value in the results of research, without abandoning 
belief in the canonical authority or prophetical character of St John's work. Examples of this 
attitude may be found in Professor W. M. Ramsay's Letters to the Seven Churches, and in the 
most recent of English commentaries on the Revelation, the brief but suggestive contribution 
made to Professor Adeney's Century Bible by Mr Anderson Scott. 

9. It remains to state the principles of interpretation by which the following exposition has 
been guided. 

The interpretation of an ancient book, especially of a book such as the Apocalypse, must 
depend in great part on the view which the interpreter is led to take of its literary character, 
purpose, destination, and date. These points have been discussed in the earlier chapters of the 
introduction, and it is only necessary here to shew how the judgements which have been 
formed upon them affect the writer' s attitude toward the problems and the general 
significance of the book. 

(1) This commentary has been written under the conviction that the author of the 
Apocalypse was, what he claimed to be, an inspired prophet. He belongs to the order which 
in older days produced the books of Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Zechariah. He is a medium of 
communication between God and Christ on the one hand, and the Church on the other. His 
mind has been lifted into a sphere above its natural powers by the Divine Spirit, which has 
enabled him to assimilate a message from the invisible world. His rendering of this message 
into human thought and speech must be interpreted as we interpret the prophecies of the Old 
Testament canon; it will possess the same Divine elevation that we find in them, and be liable 
to the same human limitations. The student who approaches the Apocalypse from this point 
of view will not expect to find in it express predictions of persons and actions which in St 
John's day were yet hidden in the womb of a remote future; nor will he look for exact 
chronological order in its successive visions, or for a sense of the distances which part great 
epochs from one another. But on the other hand he will expect and, it is firmly believed, will 
find that the prophet of the New Testament is not less able than the prophets of the Old 
Testament to read the secrets of God's general purpose in the evolution of events, to detect 
the greater forces which are at work in human life under all its vicissitudes, and to indicate 
the issues towards which history tends. 

(2) As the title suggests, the prophecy of this book possesses a special character of which 
the interpreter must not fail to take note. The Divine message came to John in a series of 
visions; it is an apocalypse, and it uses the ideas, the symbols, and the forms of speech which 
were characteristic of apocalyptic literature. Thus St John's work challenges comparison with 
the apocalyptic portions of the Old Testament, more especially with the Book of Daniel; and 
further, with the non-canonical Jewish apocalypses, to which ready access can now be had 
through the labours of Professor Charles and Dr M. R. James. It is possible to exaggerate the 
influence which these Jewish books exerted over the mind of the Christian Apocalyptist, and 
it may be questioned whether he has made direct use of any of them; but they establish the 
existence of a common stock of apocalyptic imagery on which St John evidently drew. The 
modern interpreter of the Apocalypse is bound to take into account the presence in St John's 



book of the conventional language of apocalyptic literature, and to refrain from pressing it 
into the service of his own line of interpretation. Phrases and imagery which fall under this 
category must generally be held to belong to the scenery of the book rather than to the 
essence of the revelation. A recognition of this canon of interpretation will save the student 
from adopting the naive and sometimes grotesque attempts which have been made to 
interpret every detail in a book which, like all writings of its class, defies treatment of this 
kind. 

(3) Another important landmark for the guidance of the interpreter is to be found in the 
purpose of the book and the historical surroundings of its origin. The Apocalypse is cast in 
the form of a letter to certain Christian societies, and it opens with a detailed account of their 
conditions and circumstances. Only the most perverse ingenuity can treat the messages to the 
seven Churches as directly prophetical. The book starts with a well-defined historical 
situation, to which reference is made again at the end, and the intermediate visions which 
form the body of the work cannot on any reasonable theory be dissociated from their 
historical setting. The prophecy arises out of local and contemporary circumstances; it is, in 
the first instance at least, the answer of the Spirit to the fears and perils of the Asian 
Christians toward the end of the first century. Hence all that can throw light on the Asia of 
A.D. 70-100, and upon Christian life in Asia during that period, is of primary importance to 
the student of the Apocalypse, not only in view of the local allusions in cc. 2-3., but as 
helping to determine the aim and drift of the entire work. No one who realizes that the 
prophecy is an answer to the crying needs of the seven Churches will dream of treating it as a 
detailed forecast of the course of mediaeval and modern history in Western Europe. So far as 
the Apocalyptist reveals the future, he reveals it not with the view of exercising the ingenuity 
of remote generations, but for the practical purpose of inculcating those great lessons of trust 
in God, loyalty to the Christ-King, confidence in the ultimate triumph of righteousness, 
patience under adversity, and hope in the prospect of death, which were urgently needed by 
the Asian Churches, and will never be without meaning and importance so long as the world 
lasts. 

It will be seen that an interpretation conducted upon these lines will have points of 
contact with each of the chief systems of Apocalyptic exegesis, without identifying itself with 
any one of them as a whole. With the 'preterists' it will take its stand on the circumstances of 
the age and locality to which the book belongs, and will connect the greater part of the 
prophecy with the destinies of the Empire under which the prophet lived; with the 'futurists' 
it will look for fulfilments of St John's pregnant words in times yet to come. With the school 
of Auberlen and Benson it will find in the Apocalypse a Christian philosophy of history; with 
the 'continuous-historical' school it can see in the progress of events ever new illustrations of 
the working of the great principles which are revealed. And while it maintains, against the 
majority of recent continental scholars, the essential unity of the book and its prophetic 
inspiration, it will gladly accept all that research and discovery can yield for the better 
understanding of the conditions under which the book was written. Indeed it is from this 
quarter that it will look most confidently for further light. 

No attempt to solve the problems of this most enigmatic of canonical books can be more 
than provisional; even if the principles on which it rests are sound, their application must 



often be attended with uncertainty through the interpreter's lack of knowledge, or through his 
liability to err in his judgements upon the facts which are known to him. The present writer 
expects no immunity from this law; he has stated his conclusions without reserve, but he is 
far from desiring to claim for them a finality which perhaps will never be attained. Nor has he 
gone to his work with any preconceptions beyond the general principles just indicated. His 
purpose has not been to add a system of interpretation to those which are already in the field, 
but simply to contribute whatever a personal study, conducted in the light shed upon the 
Apocalypse by many explorers, may be able to offer towards a true appreciation of this great 
Christian prophecy. 

The following are a few of the least obvious abbreviations employed in the footnotes: 
Ar. Arethas. 
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Chapter 1 

Title. 'AiroKdAutJnq or 'A. 'Ioodvvou was the title of the book in the second century, cf. 
Iren. 5:30. 3 xov Koci xr\v ixKOK&Xvtyiv eoopocKOToq: can. Murat. 50:71 sq. "apocalypse[s] 
etiam Iohannis et Petri tantum recipimus": Tert. adv. Marc. 4:5 "apocalypsin eius Marcion 
respuit." Tou anoozoXov Kai evayyeXioxov, xov GeoAoyou etc. are manifestly due to later 
transcribers. '0 GsoAoyoq as a distinctive title of St John is perhaps not earlier than the end of 
cent. 4. (see exx. in Suicer, s.v.); in Eus. praep. ev. 11:19 the Evangelist GeoAoyd, but the 
writer of Hebrews is dAAoq GsoAoyoq. 

1:1-3. Superscription. 

1. duoKdAuiJnq 'Iiqaou Xpicrcou] AnoKdAuiJnq occurs here only in this book. The noun is 
rare in literary Greek, but Jerome's dictum (in Gal. 1:11 sq.) "verbum ipsum dTTOKaAu^eooq ... 
proprie scripturarum est eta nullo sapientum saeculi apud Graecos usurpatum" is too 
sweeping, for it is found in Plutarch mor. 70 F. In the LXX. dTtOKQcAuTrceiv is far more 
frequent than dvocKaAuTrcew, and the noun is used euphemistically for TiXlV in 1 Regn. 
20:30, and metaphorically in Sirach (11:27, 22:22, 42:1); in the N.T. diTOKdAu^iq in a 
metaphorical sense is fairly common (Lc. 1 , Paul 14 , Pet. 3 , Apoc. 1 ). The Epistles use it in 
reference to (1) the revelation of God (Rom. 2:5), of Christ (1 Cor. 1:7, 2 Th. 1:7, 1 Pet. 1:7, 
1:13, 4:13), and of the Saints (Rom. 8:19), which is to be made at the Parousia; and (2) any 
revelation now made to the Church (Rom. 16:25, 1 Cor. 14:6, 14:26, 2 Cor. 12:1, 12:7, Gal. 
1:12, 2:2, Eph. 3:3) through the Spirit as a twsuuqc dTTOKaAu^eooq (Eph. 1:17). The 
corresponding xdpiaua was exercised not only by Apostles (2 Cor. 12:7, Gal. 2:2), but at 
times as it appears by ordinary believers in the congregation (cf. 1 Cor. 14:26 otqcv 
ouvspxnoGs SKQCGToq ... diroKdAu^wsxev). In this sense diroKdAu^iq is coupled with other 
gifts, such as yvoocnq, Ttpocpnrda, 5i5axn (1 Cor. 14:6), ^aAuoq, yAooaaa, epunvda (ib. 26), 
dnxaaia (2 Cor. 12:1), aocpia (Eph. 1:17). 

Here the exact meaning depends upon the interpretation of the genitive. Is 'Iiqaou Xpiarou 
the gen. of object or of subject? Dr Hort (on 1 Pet. 1:7) inclines to the former, but the next 
words, f]v £'5ook£V ktA., seem to be decisive. The book is a Divine revelation of which Jesus 
Christ was the giver; cf. Gal. 1:12, where 5i' dTTOKaAu^eooq 'I. X. means 'by revelation from J. 
C (Lightfoot), in contrast with teaching received roxpd dvGpamou. The title might have been 
AnoKdAuiJnq 'Inoou, though the instinct of the Church has rightly substituted the name of the 
disciple through whom the message was delivered. 

fjv eSookev avx(o 6 Geoq ktA.] Arethas: SsSotqu uev racpd xov Ttorcpoq x(o uko, SeSoTou 5e 
roxpd xov viov r|uw Toiq SouAoiq auxoij. The Father is the ultimate Revealer (Mt. 1 1:25 
dTt£KdAu4>aq), the Son the medium through Whom the revelation passes to men (ib. 27 w sdv 
(3ouAnrai 6 uioq diioKaAucpai, cf. Jo. 1:18 uovoyevriq Geoq ... evcdvoq ^rryrjaorco). That the 
Son receives what He is and has from the Father is the constant teaching of the Gospel of St 
John (3:35, 5:20 ff., 5:26, 7:16, 8:28, 12:49, 16:15, 17:2 ff.; cf. Bede: "Iohannes more suo filii 
gloriam ad patrem referens"); for a statement of the doctrine in its relation to the Christology 
of the Creeds see Hooker E. P. 5:54 ff. The particular revelation now about to be made was 



given to Jesus Christ that it might be communicated (5d^ai=vva 5ei^r\, palamfacere) to the 
servants of God (auTOU=TOU Qeov, cf. 22:6), i.e., primarily the Christian prophets (see Amos 
3:7 ov uiq noir\oei Kupioq 6 Geoq Tipdyua sdv uiq diioKaAucpri ranSdav npbq xovq SouAouq 
aurou rouq TipocprjTaq, and Apoc. 10:7, 11:18, 22:6), but not to the exclusion of the other 
members of the Church; in 7:3 oi 5ot>Aoi xov Qeov r|uoov are the whole company of the 
sealed, and the reading of (dyunq) is doubtless a true gloss in this place. 

a belyeviaQai iv rdxei, the contents of the Apocalypse. Ad yeviaQai is from Dan. 2:28, 
see Mc. 13:7, note; 5d denotes not the necessity of a blind duapu£vr|, but the sure fulfilment 
of the purpose of God revealed by the Prophets; cf. Mc. 8:31, 9:11, 13:10, Lc. 24:26, Jo. 
12:34. To this the keen hope of primitive Christianity adds ev xdxev (Lc. 18:8, Rom. 16:20, 
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Apoc. 22:6), another O.T. phrase (Deut. , Jos. , 1 Regn. , Ps. , Sir. , Bar. , Ez. ), which must 
be interpreted here and in 22:6 relatively to Divine measurements of time (Arethas, 
Tiapau£Tpd)v xa dvOpobiuva xdiq Gdoiq). 

Kai earjuavev anooxeikaq, sc. lr\oovq Xpiaroq. The Latin significavit nuntianda seems to 
imply a reading anoaxeikai, with 6 Gsoq as the subject. With eorjuavev compare the use of 
the verb in Jo. 12:33, 18:32, 21:19, and in Acts 11:28 sorjuawev 5id tou TwdSuorcoq. Here the 
message is sent by Christ 5id xov dyyeAou qcutou, cf. Beatus: "non cogitatione concepts res 
est, non aliquibus scripturarum carminibus; sed per angelum, id est, puritatis suae nuntinm . . . 
Ioanni directa est"; see Mt. 13:41, Mc. 13:27, Apoc. 22:16. 'AnoaxeXkeiv 5id (= T3 rbv), 
Exod. 4:13, 2 Sam. 11:14, 12:25, 15:36), cf. Mt. 11:2 niu^aq 5id tgov uaGnroov avxov, Acts 
1 1:30 onoaxdXavxeq ... 5id x^poc; Bapvd(3a Kai ZauAou. For x(o 5ouAw avxov 'Ioodvvr| see 
Rom. 1:1, Jas. 1:1, Jude 1. John is named again in 1:4, 1:9 and 22:8; the question of his 
identity with the Apostle is discussed in the Introduction. 

The genesis of the Apocalypse has now been traced from its origin in the Mind of God to 
the moment when it reached its human interpreter. 

2. oq £uapTupr|G£v tov Aoyov kxX.] Mdpruq, uaprupdv, uaprupia, are frequent in the 
Apocalypse, as in other Johannine books; the verb is usually followed by nepi or on, but the 
cognate acc. occurs again in 1 Jo. 5:10, Apoc. 22:16, 22:20. 

Tov Aoyov ... Tiqv uapxupiav, i.e. the revelation imparted by God and attested by Christ; 
the phrase occurs again, with some modifications in form or meaning, in 1:9, 6:9, 12:17, 
20:4. This word and witness reached John in a vision (oaa dSev: the reading ooa xe dSev has 
arisen from a misunderstanding). EiSev strikes a note which is heard repeatedly throughout 
the book (cf. 1:12, 1:17, 1:19 f., 4:1, 5:1 f., etc.) and indicates its general character, which is 
that of a prophetic vision (cf. Isa. 1:1). The aorist £uaprupr|a£V is epistolary; from the 
reader's point of view John's testimony was borne at the time when the book was written. 

3. uocvcdpioq 6 dvayivobaKWV ktA.] Felicitation of the reader and hearers of the vision. '0 
dvayivoboKOOV is not the private student (cf. Mc. 13:14, note), but, as oi dvc. shews, the person 
who reads aloud in the congregation. The Church inherited the Jewish practice of reading in 
the congregation (cf. Exod. 24:7, Neh. 8:2, Lc. 4:16, Acts 13:15, 15:21, 2 Cor. 3:15), and 
extended it to such Christian documents as Apostolic letters (Col. 4:16, 1 Th. 5:27, and see 
also Justin ap. 1:67, Dionys. Cor. ap. Eus. H. E. 4:23); and the writer of the Apocalypse 
clearly desires to encourage this public use of his book. The reader (dvayvobcrcriq, lector), 
soon acquired an official position, and became a member of the clerus (Tert. de praescr. 41; 



see Wordsworth, Ministry of Grace, p. 187 f.). But no such character was attributed to him in 
the first century; in the Apostolic Church as in the Synagogue the reading of the Scriptures 
was probably deputed by the presbyters or the president to any member of the congregation 
who was able and willing to perform it. 

The uavcapiauoq of the reader (uaKdpioc^HU^ as in Deut. 33:29, Ps. 1:1) is extended to 

the hearers if they keep what they have heard. There is here a scarcely doubtful reference to 
our Lord's saying in Lc. 1 1:28 uocvcdpioi oi dvcouovceq tov Aoyov zov Qeov veal cpuAdaaovceq, 
though the Johannine TTipdv (Jo. 8:51 f., 14:23, 15:20, 17:6, 1 Jo. 2:5, etc.) takes the place of 
(pvXdooeiv. The thought is worked out by St James (1:22 f..) 

Tfjq Tipocpnrdaq: the Apocalyptist claims for his book that it shall take rank with the 
prophetic books of the O.T.; cf. 2 Chr. 32:32 ev xf\ Ttpocpnrda 'Haaiou, Sir. prol. 15 ori 
Ttpocpnraai. The claim is repeated in Apoc. 22:7, 22:10, 22:18 f. 

'0 yap Koupoq iyyvs;: a motive for hearing and keeping: the season (cf. 11:18, 22:10; Acts 
1:7) for the fulfilment of the vision is at hand; the hopes and fears which it arouses belong to 
the near future; cf. Beatus: "perficientibus enim non longum tempus remunerationis facit." 
The words, like ev x&xei (v. 1), are repeated in 22:10. They rest ultimately on such sayings of 
Christ as Mc. 13:28 f. and are among the commonplaces of primitive Christianity; cf. Rom. 
13:11, 1 Cor. 7:29, Phil. 4:5 (where see Lightfoot's note). 

4-8. The writer's greeting to the Churches addressed. 

4. 'Ioodvvriq xalq tnxa eKKAnoiaiq ktA..] The customary form for beginning a letter; cf. 
Gal. 1:1 nocuAoq ... rcriq SKKAnaiouq rfjq TaXaxiaq, 1 Th. 1:1, n. rfj EKKAnaia OeaaaAoviKeoov, 
1 Cor. 1:1,2 Cor. 1:1, Ign. Eph. 1 etc. The Apocalypse is in fact a letter from 1:4 onwards, 
though we are not reminded of the fact till we reach the closing benediction (22:21); it might 
have borne the title ITpoq xaq Z,' SKKAiqcnaq, or ITpoq 'Aaiavouq. 

'H 'Acta in the Books of Maccabees (1 Mace. 8:6, 11:13, 12:39, 13:32; 2 Mace. 3:3, 10:24; 
3 Mace. 3:14; 4 Mace. 3:20) is conterminous with the empire of the Seleucids. But before 
N.T. times it had acquired another meaning. The Romans identified Asia with the Pergamene 
kingdom, and when in B.C. 129 the possessions of Attalus 3. passed into their hands, they 
gave the name to the new province. The province of Asia at first included only the western 
sea-board of Asia Minor, but after B.C. 49 two dioeceses of Phrygia were added to it; see Cic. 
pro Flacco 27 "Asia vestra constat ex Phrygia Mysia Caria Lycia." In the N.T. r\ 'Aaia is 
always Proconsular Asia, with the possible exception of Acts 2:9, where Phrygia appears to 
be definitely excluded. In addition to the cities named below in v. 11, there were Christian 
communities at Troas (Acts 20:5 ff., 2 Cor. 2:12), Hierapolis and Colossae (Col. 1:1, 2:1, 
4:13), possibly also at Magnesia and Tralles; and the question arises why John addresses only 
the seven churches which are specified (xaiq enxa SKKAiqaiaiq). The selection may partly be 
explained by circumstances; Troas lay far off the road which the messenger would naturally 
follow, while Hierapolis and Colossae were so near to Laodicea and Magnesia and Tralles to 
Ephesus that they might be disregarded. The seven Churches addressed were fairly 
representative of Asiatic Christianity; and as Ramsay points out (Exp. 1904, 1. p. 29), the 



Exp. The Expositor. 



"seven cities were the best points of communication with seven districts." Yet the repeated 
occurrence of the number seven in this book (l:4 b , 1:12, 1:16, 4:5, 5:1, 5:6, 8:2, 10:3, 11:13, 
12:3, 13:1, 14:6 f.) suggests a further reason for the limitation. Seven, the number of the days 
of the week, presented to the Semitic mind the idea of completeness (Adrian Isagoge 83 r| 
Ypacpiq ... tov enxa dpiOuov ... Xeyei ... knl xeXeiov dpiGuou) Thus "the seven Churches" may 
represent to us not only the Churches of Asia as a whole, but (can. Murat. 57 f.) all the 
Churches of Christ; and Andreas is probably not altogether wide of the mark when he writes: 
5id xov £(35ouaTiKoO dpiGuou to uugukov tgov anavxaxf] £KKAnaioov aiquawoov. Cf. 
Primasius: "id est, uni ecclesiae septiformi; septenario numero saepe universitas figuratur"; 
and Rupert of Deutz: "idem nobis sit ac si dixerit Toannes omnibus ecclesiis quae sunt in 
mundo'"; cf. Beatus: "quid sibi Asianus populus esse videtur ut solus suscipere revelationem 
apostolicam mereatur?" But any such application of xaiq eircd £KKAr|cnai.q is only in the 
background of the words; as they stand, they have a definite reference from which they must 
not be diverted to mystical uses. 

Xdpiq uuiv Kal dprjvr|. So all the Pauline Epistles open except 1, 2 Tim., where and in 2 
Jo. we find xdpiq eXeoq dprjvr|. The same salutation is used in 1, 2 Peter; St James prefers the 
classical xalpew (Acts 15:23, Jac. 1:1). 'Atio 6 gov Kal 6 x\v Kal 6 epxouevoq i.e. and Qeov 
nazpoq (Rom. 1:7, 1 Cor. 1:3 etc.). That this is the true interpretation appears from Kal duo 'I. 
X. which follows; the view of Andreas (and rfjq xpwvnoaxdxov Oso-cnroq), and that of 
Primasius ("ad personam tamen filii hie proprie redigendus est locus") are equally excluded 
by the context. As to the phrase itself, 6 uv is the LXX. rendering of !Tn£$ in Exod. 

3:14; cf. Philo de Abr. 24 kv xaxc, tepaiq YP ac Pdiq Kuplw ovouan KaAdxai '0 gov. Aquila, 
however, followed by Theodotion, translated, !TnN rPHN by eaouai [oq] saouai, and 

the Targums read into the words a reference to the infinite past and future o f God's eternal 
'now'; thus the Jerusalem Targum interprets "qui fuit est et erit, " and the T. of Jonathan on 
Deut. 32:39 renders NTH ''J^t "'JNI "ego ille qui est et qui fuit et qui erit." Similar descriptions 
of the Divine Life are cited from Greek poetry, e.g. the oracle in Paus. 10:12 Zeuq r|v, Zeuq 
eori, Zevq eaaexai, and the Orphic lines Zevq Tipwroq yevexo, Zevq voxaxoq dpxvKspauvoq- 1 
Zeuq K£cpaAr|, Zsuq ueaoq. Thus the Apocalyptist strikes a note familiar both to Jewish and 
Greek ears. But he expresses his thought more suo: 6 r\v (Benson: 'the Was') is a 
characteristically bold attempt to supply the want of a past part, of dul, while 6 spxousvoq is 
perhaps preferred to 6 eaouevoq because it adumbrates at the outset the general purpose of the 
book, which is to exhibit the comings of God in human history; if epxsoQai is used elsewhere 
chiefly of the Son, the Father also may be said to como when He reveals Himself in His 
workings; cf. e.g. Jo. 14:23 [eyco Kal] 6 Tiarrjp uou ... eAeuaoueGa. As a whole the phrase 
exhibits the Divine Life under the categories into which it falls when it becomes the subject 
of human thought, which can conceive of the eternal only in the terms of time. Such a title of 
the Eternal Father stands fitly among the first words of a book which reveals the present in 
the light both of the past and of the future. 



The construction anb 6 oov ktA. must be explained by regarding the whole phrase as an 
indeclinable noun (Viteau, Etude, 2. pp. 12, 126); a mora exact writer would perhaps have 
said anb xov '0 uv ktA. (cf. WM. p. 79 f.). 

veal anb toov enxa TrveuudToov ktA.] Cf. 3:1, 4:5, 5:6, where after ttv. the writer adds xov 
Qeov. Jewish angelology recognised seven angels of the Presence (Tob. 12:15, Enoch 20:7, 
90:21; cf. Targum Jon. on Gen. 11:7: "dixit Deus vii angelis qui stant coram illo"). Seven 
angels are mentioned in Apoc. 8:2 ff., 15:1 ff.; and some early interpreters were disposed to 
identify the "seven spirits of God" with such a group of angelic beings. Thus Andreas: erred 
5e nvev\xaxa xovq tnxa ayyeXovq vodv Suvorcov, and Arethus more confidently: 
5oKiud)T£pov 5s dyY^Aouq xavxa vodv, urging that a iaxiv svoomov xov Gpovou implies xx\v 
oiK£TiKriv xaE,iv, ov xr\v iaoTiuov. But against this view must be set (1) the description of the 
'seven spirits' in c. 5:6, with obvious reference to Zech. 4:10; and (2) the apparent 
coordination of the spirits in this place with the Father and the Son. Bousset finds a parallel to 
this in Justin, ap. 1:6, but Justin's Christology is less consistent than that of the Apocalypse, 
where Christ is distinguished from the angels (see upon this the notes to c. 22:8 f., 22:16). 
Moreover the N.T. rarely uses Trvsuuorca of angels; Heb. 1:7, 1:14 is based on a quotation, 
and in Apoc. 16:13 f. nvev\xaxa is qualified by dKCcGapxa or Saiuovioov, which removes all 
ambiguity. On the whole, therefore, it is safer to accept the alternative followed by the best 
Latin commentators, Victorinus, Primasius, Apringius, Beatus ("sanctus scilicet Spiritus unus 
in nomine, virtutibus septiformis") and offered by Andreas (i'aooq 5s Kai exepooq xovxo 
vonGrjaeTou ... 5id ... toov tnxa TtveuudToov toov ivepyeitiv xov ayiov nveuuaroq 
[ar|uawou£VG0v]). We may compare Heb. 2:4 Trvsuuorcoc, ayiov uspiouou;, 1 Cor. 12:10 
SiaKpiaeiq irveuudToov, ib. 14:32 nvEV\xaxa Tipocpnroov, Apoc. 22:6 6 Qebq toov ttveuucctoov 
toov Tipocpnroov. Here the 'spirits' are seven, because the Churches in which they operate are 
seven. An early interpretation connected them with the aspects of the HliT 11-1*1 enumerated 

in Isa. 11:2 LXX.; cf. Justin, dial. 87, and Ps.-Hippolytus (ed. Lagarde, p. 198), where the 
passage in Isaiah is quoted in the form avanavaexai en avxbv kfixa nvevyiaxa xov Qeov. 
Hence the Spiritus septiformis of Latin devotional theology. But there is nothing to shew that 
the writer of the Apocalypse had Isa. I.e. in his thoughts; moreover the septchary number 
appears there only in the LXX., to which comparatively little weight is assigned in this book. 

a evobmov xov Gpovou avxov anticipates the vision of 4:2, 4:5, q.v. The readings toov, a 
£GTiv (daw), are grammatical corrections for the rougher a: for the omission of the verb cf. c. 
5:13 ttocv KUGua o ev ktA. Nestle {Text. Crit. p. 331) suggests that the original reading was 

TCC. 

5. Kai euro 'I. Xp., 6 udpTuq 6 TUGToq] Grace and peace come also from the Person who 
received and communicated the revelation. 'Atto 'I. Xp., as in the Pauline form of salutation 
from Rom. 1:7 onwards; St John (2 Jo. 3) has Ttocpd in the same sense. Since our Lord is the 
medium rather than the source of the Divine favour we might have expected 5id, as in Jo. 
1:17 r) xdpiq Kai r| dArjGaa 5id 'I. Xp. iyivzxo. But the Son in His oneness with the Father 
may also be regarded as the source of the gifts which He communicates. From this point the 
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full title 'Iiqaouq Xpicrcoq disappears, unless we read it in the closing benediction (22:21); 
elsewhere throughout the Apoc. 'Inaouq stands alone (1:9 bis, 12:17, 14:12, 17:6, 19:10 bis, 
20:4, 22:16, 22:20) — a use elsewhere limited with few exceptions to the Gospels and the Ep. 
to the Hebrews. It may be the purpose of the writer to emphasize in this way the humanity of 
the glorified Christ, and His identity with the historical Person who lived and suffered. 

'0 udpruq 6 TUGToq, and the other nominatives which follow, are the first examples of an 
anomaly which is common in the Apoc; cf. 2:13, 2:20, 3:12 etc. Such irregularities may be 
partly attributable to Semitic habits of thought — a Greek could scarcely have permitted 
himself to use them; but they are partly due to the character of the book and perhaps are 
parenthetic rather than solecistic. See Archbp. Benson's remark, Apocalypse, p. 143 ff.: "the 
seeming Ungrammar of the Apocalypse is [sometimes] no such thing." Mdpruq looks back to 
v. 2 riqv uapxupiav 'Iiqaou, but the phrase 6 u. 6 incrcoq has a wider reference; cf. Jo. 3:1 1, 
3:32 f., 8:14 f., 18:37, 1 Tim. 6:13; so Victorinus: "in homine suscepto perhibuit testimonium 
in mundo"; we are reminded also of Prov. 14:5 D^ttON IV, Isa. 55:4 TCinJ D^QWV "T#- 11 
occurs again in c. 3:14 (q.v.), where it is amplified (6 'Auryv, 6 udpruq 6 n. Kai dAiqGwoq). 

6 TiparcoTOKOc. toov VEKpoov] So St Paul in Col. 1:18 oq koziv r\ dpxrj, TtpurcoTOKoq ek tgjv 
v£Kpoov, and 1 Cor. 15:20 EYrjyepTai £k vsvcpoov, dTiapxn toov K£vcoiur|U£voov. Though others 
had risen, those e.g. who were raised by Him, yet as Alcuin (quoted by Trench) well 
observes, "nullus ante ipsum non moriturus surrexit." In His capacity of 'firstborn' Jesus is 
also 6 dpxoov toov fiaoikiuiv rfjq Yfjq. Here John follows another line of thought, suggested by 
Ps. 88. (89.) 28 Kdyob TtporcoTOKov ("11321) 9r|Gouai oarcov, u^nAov Ttapd (b ]VbV) zolq 
pWiAeuaw rfjq yfjq. The Resurrection carried with it a potential lordship over all humanity 
(Rom. 14:9), not only over the Church (Col. I.e.). The Lord won by His Death what the 
Tempter had offered Him as the reward of sin (Mt. 4:8 f.); He rose and ascended to receive 
universal empire; cf. c. 19:12, 19:16 inl xr\v KecpaAiqv ocutou 5ia5rjuorca noKka ... e'xei ... 
ovoua ysypauusvov BaaiAsuq (3aaiA£00V. The words 6 dpxoov z. (3. xfjq yfjq, imperator regum 
terrae, stand appropriately at the head of a book which represents the glorified Christ as 
presiding over the destinies of nations. 

The threefold title udpxuq ... TipooTOTOKoq ... dpxoov answers to the three-fold purpose of 
the Apocalypse, which is at once a Divine testimony, a revelation of the Risen Lord, and a 
forecast of the issues of history. 

rep dyaTtoova iqudq ktA.] The first of the many doxologies of the book (4:11, 5:9, 5:12 f., 
7:10, 7:12 etc.) is offered to Jesus Christ. "To Him that loves us and — the crucial instance of 
His love — loosed us from our sins at the cost of His blood." The reading dyaTtrjaavn., though 
it represents a fact (Jo. 13:1, 13:34, 15:9, Rom. 8:37, Apoc. 3:9) misses the contrast between 
the abiding dydTiri and the completed act of redemption. Between Xvaavxi and Aouaavn it is 
not so easy to decide. Aveiv duapuav is Biblical, see Job 42:9 (LXX.), and the construction 
Xveiv and occurs in Lc. 13:16, 1 Cor. 7:27; cf. Apoc. 20:7 XvQr\aexai sk xfjq cpuAocKfjq. On the 
other hand Aouaavu yields a good sense, and presents a more usual metaphor; cf. Ps. 50. 
(51.) 4, Isa. 1:16, 1:18, 1 Cor. 6:11, Eph. 5:26, Tit. 3:5, Heb. 10:22; but it rests on inferior 
authority and may be "due to failure to understand the Hebraic use of ev to denote a price . . . 
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and a natural misapplication of 7:14" (WH. , Notes, p. 136; cf. Nestle, Textual Criticism, p. 
332). It is interesting to find Plato by a play upon the words bringing together the two verbs 
in a very similar connexion: Crat. 405 B oukouv 6 KaGoupoov Oeoq Kod 6 octioAugov xe Kai 
dcTtoAouoov toov toioutgov KQCKOov amoq ccv eiy\; Such a passage serves at least to account for 
the vacillation of the scribes; cf. Arethas: biaaoypacpEixai xavxa Tipoq Sidcpopov evvoiav. 'Ev 
tco ai'uaTi: the blood, emblem of the sacrificed life, was the Xvxpov (Mc. 10:45, note; cf. 
Rom. 5:9, 1 Pet. 1:19, 1 Jo. 1:7); for ev 'at the price of (=2) see 1 Chron. 21:24, Jer. 39. 
(32.) 44, Apoc. 5:9 rryopaaaq xti Qe(o ev x(b ai'uaTi aou. The gift of acpeoiq duapnoov 
bestowed upon the Church on the very day of the Resurrection (Jo. 20:23) was an immediate 
result of the 'loosing' effected by the Cross; cf. Jo. 1 1:44 XvoaxE avxbv Kai dcpere, and Aug. 
ad loc. 

6. Kai STioinasv r|udq (3aoiAdav, tepdq kxX.] Beatus: "quia pro nobis passus est et 
resurrexit a mortuis, nostrum regnum ipse construxit." The construction of the sentence 
requires Kai Ttoirjaava, but the writer more suo (see on v. 5, 6 udpruq) suffers the new 
thought that rises in his mind to take the form of a parenthesis. As the apparatus criticus 
testifies, early students of the book were driven to despair by the words which follow. They 
rest on Exod. 19:6 "ye shall be to Me a kingdom of priests" (D^iTD 
fiaaikeiov iepdxeuua, Aq. (3acnAda tepeoov, Symm., Th. |3acnAda iepeiq, Vg. regnum 
sacerdotale). Exod. I.e. is quoted also in 1 Pet. 2:9 (where see Hort's note), Apoc. 5:9 
((3aoiAdav Kai tepeiq), Jubilees 16:13 (ed. Charles, p. 116 note). As Dr Hort has shewn, the 
LXX. probably read and the same reading is represented by Th. and in the Apoc. 

(on the frequent agreement of the latter with Th. see Salmon, Introd. to the N.T. 1 , p. 548 ff., 
and the writer's Introd. to the O.T. in Greek, p. 48). It is a further question whether fiaoiXeia 
in this passage means a nation under the government of a king, or a nation of kings; for the 
latter interpretation see the Jer. Targum cited by Charles I.e. (D^PD! fObft). But, as Hort 

observes, "in Exodus 'Kingdom' is little more than a synonym of 'people' or nation, with the 
idea of government by a king added"; and this sense suits the present context. The Apoc. is 
largely a protest against the Caesar-cult and the attitude of the Empire towards the Church, 
and it sets the Divine Kingdom in sharp contrast to the imperial power. As Israel when set 
free from Egypt acquired a national life under its Divine King, so the Church, redeemed by 
the Blood of Christ, constituted a holy nation, a new theocracy. 

'Iepdq stands in apposition to (3aaiAdav; kpdv (Syrr., r^^ViAcn^), Kai tepdq are 

needless attempts to save the grammar. The members of the Church, a Kingdom in their 
corporate life, are individually priests; as Bede truly says: "nemo sanctorum est qui 
spiritualiter sacerdotii officio careat, cum sit merebrum aeterni Sacerdotis." Baptism 
inaugurates this priestly service (Eph. 5:26, Heb. 10:22, Tit. 3:5), which is fulfilled by the 
offering of living, reasonable, and spiritual sacrifices (Rom. 12:1, Heb. 13:15 f., 1 Pet. 2:5). 
These are presented to the God and Father of Jesus Christ. Avxov should probably be taken 
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with too Gsco as well as with too naxpi (Jo. 20:17, Apoc. 3:12); if the Incarnate Son is not 
ashamed to call men His brethren (Heb. 2:1 1), neither is He ashamed to call the Father His 
God. From another point of view the Christian priesthood is exercised towards both the 
Father and the Son, see c. 20:6 eoovzai iepeiq xov Qeov Kai zov xpicrcou. Thus the Church, 
like Israel, is a great sacerdotal society. That there are special ministries within the body 
which belong to an ordained clerus, an tepoupyvoc xov evayyeXiov committed to Apostles and 
their successors (Rom. 15:16), in no way conflicts with the reality of the priesthood which is 
the privilege of every baptized member of Christ. 

auxcp r) 56^a veal to Kpcrcoq ktA.] Sc. too dyaTioovTi r|udq veal Auaavu ktA. i.e. to Jesus 
Christ. The Apoc. freely associates Christ with the Father in doxologies; cf. 5:13 f., 7:10. An 
equally unequivocal instance is to be found in 2 Pet. 3:18; others which are cited from the 
Apostolic writings (1 Pet. 4:11, Rom. 16:27, Heb. 13:21, 2 Tim. 4:18) are for various reasons 
open to doubt. The simple formula r| 56^a sic; Touq aioovaq [tcov aiobvoov] is found in 4 Mace. 
18:24, Rom. I.e., Gal. 1:5, etc.; kou to KpccToq is added in 1 Pet. I.e., and other amplifications 
occur (cf. Mt. 6:13, T.R., 1 Tim. 1:17, 6:16, Jude 25, Apoc. 5:13, 7:12); for further details see 
Chase, Lord's Prayer in the Early Church, p. 168 ff. 'Aurjv is well supported at the end of 
nearly all the N.T. doxologies; it had taken its place at once in the worship of the Church as 
the enev(pr\\xr\oiq of the private members to the prayer or thanksgiving of the presiding 
Apostle prophet or presbyter (1 Cor. 14:16; Justin, ap. 1:65). 

7. i5ou £px£Tcn U£T& toov V£(p£Aoov] To the doxology the writer adds a forecast of the 
coming of the Lord, to which he points as if it were already in sight. The words are from Dan. 
7:13 Th. eGsobpouv ... veal i5ou ustoc (LXX. kni) toov vecpeAoov tou oupavou obq vibq 
dvOpobiiou spxouevoq (cf. Mc. 13:26, 14:62, notes; Acts 1:9 ff., 1 Thess. 4:17). The note thus 
sounded at the outset of the book is repeated more than once at the end (22:7, 22:12, 22:20). 

veal 64>£tqu auTov Tide, ocpGaAuoq ktA.] With Dan. I.e. the Apocalyptist combines Zech. 
12:10. His reminiscence of Zech. agrees with the form which the words take in Jo. 19:37 
o\\)ovxai elq ov £^£K£VTnaav (HpT), against the LXX. inifiXityovxai Tipoq u£ dv9' obv 
KQtTOopxrjaavTO C"Tp"l). Zahn (Einleitung, 2. p. 563) argues that St John translated direct 
from the Hebrew, using a text which read as M.T.; but as £c;£K£VTnaav appears also in Aq. 
and Th., and in an independent quotation by Justin, dial. 32, it is more probable that both 
Gospel and Apocalypse were indebted to a Greek version of the prophecy other than the 
LXX., perhaps to some collection of prophetic testimonies. With 64>£Tcn qcutov roxq 6cp9. 
comp. Didache 16:7 tot£ otyexai 6 kocjuoc tov Kupiov £pxou£vov. Kai ovriv£q specifies a 
class already included in naq 6cp9. (cf. Mc. 1:5, note); omv£q is generic (WM., p. 209), 
pointing not so much to the original crucifiers as to those who in every age share the 
indifference or hostility which lay behind the act. Kai ko^ovtou in avxov ('at Him,' Vulg. 
super eum; cf. 18:9) naaai ai cpuAai xf\q yf\q; the first three words are from Zech. 12:12 Kai 
K6i[>£Tai r| yf\ Kaxa cpuAdq cpuAdq Mt., who also (24:30) blends Dan. 7:13 with Zech. 12:10, 
turns the sentence precisely as John does — a circumstance which increases the probability 
that the quotation came as it stands from a book of excerpts. Prim, renders: "et videbit eum 
omnis terra talem"; other Latin texts give "omnis taro terrae" or "omnes tribus terrae." Did 
they read o^ovTai auTov and add talem (i. q. £KK£VTn6£VTa) to relieve the monotony of the 
repeated o^ovTai? 



Hippolytus (ed. Lag. p. 117) interprets too narrowly: Qedaovxai 6 twv 'E(3pouoov Sfjuoq 
Kai Ko^ovrai. ITaaai ai GuAai strikes quite another note. 

Nou, durjv unites the Greek and Hebrew forms of affirmation, as Andreas remarks: tov 
aurov voOv rfj ze 'EAAnviSi xfj ze 'E(3pai'Kfj yX(bzzr\ sarjuavsv. A somewhat similar 
combination is the d(3(3d 6 rarcrjp of Mc. 14:36, where see note. The words vou, durjv 
however, are not quite synonymous; from its associations durjv possesses a religious 
character, which gives it greater solemnity; cf. 2 Cor. 1:20 Soou yap knayyeXiai Qeov, ev 
avzti to vav 5i6 kqc! 5i' avzov zo durjv. Christ is Himself 6 durjv (3:14); 6 vai would be felt 
to be unbecoming. Elsewhere in the book (14:13, 16:7, 22:20) the writer contents himself 
with the simple affirmation which sufficed for Christians in their ordinary intercourse (Mr. 
5:37, Jas. 5:12); but in this extremely solemn announcement of the coming Parousia the 
double asseveration is in place. 

8. £vd) T0 dAcpa Kai to go ktA.] The solemn opening of the book reaches its climax 
here with words ascribed to the Eternal and Almighty Father. 

To dAcpa Kai to oj is interpreted by n, dpxn Kai to zeXoq (21:6), 6 TtpooToq Kai 6 eoxorcoq 
(22:13); cf. Isa. 41:4, 43:10, 44:6, 48:12. The book being for Greek readers, the first and last 
letters of the Greek alphabet are used, but there is doubtless a reference to the Jewish 
employment of II; cf. e.g. Jalkut Rab. f. 17. 4 "Adamus totam legem transgressus est ab 

Aleph usque ad Tau" (Tl "TP! 'Nft); ib. f. 48. 4, where the contrary is said of Abraham. The 

symbol T]i& was regarded as including the intermediate letters, and stood for totality; and thus 

it fitly represented the Shekinah (Schoettgen, 1. p. 1086). Early Christian writers enter at 
large into the mystical import of AO, e.g. Tertullian, de monog. "duas Graecas litteras, 
summam et ultimam . . . sibi induit Dominus, uti ... ostenderet in se esse initii decursum ad 
finem, et finis recursum ad initium; ut omnis dispositio in eum desinens per quern coepta est 
. . . proinde desinat quemad-modum et coepit." So Clement of Alexandria, strom, 4:25 § 158 
sq. obq raxvTa ev evGev Kai raxvTa- kukAoc, yap 6 auToq ttocggov tgov Suvdueoov dq ev 
dAouuevoov Kai evouuevoov. 5id touto aAxpa Kai ob 6 Aoyoq dpr|Tai, ou uovov to TeAoq dpxn 
yiv£Tai Kai zeXevza ndXiv e%\ zr\v avooGev dpxrjv, ouSauou SidaTaaw Aa(3obv. See also 
Origen in Joann. t. 1:31. The phrase is seen to express not eternity only, but infinitude, the 
boundless life which embraces all while it transcends all, "fons et clausula omnium quae 
sunt" (Prudentins, cathem. 9:10 ff.). In 21:6, 22:13, where it occurs again, it is applied to 
Christ, and this reference is assumed by the ancient interpreters in the present case (cf. 
Hippolytus adv. Noet. (ed. Lag. p. 48) einev TiavTOKpdTopa Xpurcov, Clem. Al. strom, 4:25 § 
159, Orig. de princ, 1:2, 1:10 "qui enim venturus est, quis est alius nisi Christus?" Andreas: 6 
XpiaToq £VTai39a SnAouTai, and the passages cited above), but incorrectly, as the next words 
shew. 

Xiyei Kupioq 6 9£6q=i"niT ''Xlil a phrase specially common in Ezekiel (6:3,6:11, 

7:2 etc.) with whom and the rest of the O.T. prophets the Christian prophet of the Apocalypse 
associates himself by his use of it. '0 wv ktA., see v. 4, note. '0 TiavTOKpaTGop, which in other 
books of the N.T. is found but once and then in a quotation (2 Cor. 6:18), occurs again in 
Apoc. 4:8, 11:17, 15:3, 16:7, 16:14, 19:6, 19:15,21:22. Like K. 6 Geoq, 6 roxvTOKpdTwp is 
from the O.T., where the LXX. use it for "^U? in Job and in the other books for mfcO!^. K. 6 



Gsoq 6 7i. occurs in Hos. 12:5 (6), and in Amos passim; in 2, 3 Mace. 6 tl often stands alone. 
'0 TiavTOKpccTOop^o TtdvTGOV KpotTOOV, 6 TidvTGOV e^oucnaqoov (Cyril. Hier. catech. 8:3), the All- 
Ruler rather than the Almighty (6 navcoSuvauoq, Sap. 7:23, 11:17, 18:15); see SuiceraJv., 
and Kattenbusch, Das apost. Symbol, 2. p. 533 f. 

9-20. Vision of the Risen and Glorified Christ. 

9. eyu) 'Ioodvvr|q, 6 dSeAcpoq uuoov ktA.] From the ecstatic utterances of vv. 7, 8 the writer 
returns to his address to the Churches. 'Eyu) 'I. identifies him with the John of vv. 2, 4, and is 
after the manner of the apocalyptic prophets when they relate their visions; cf. Dan. 7:28, 8:1 
eyob AavvrjA, Enoch 12:3 ecrcobq rjunv 'Evobx, 4 Esdr. 2:33 "ego Esdras accepi praeceptum, " 
Apoc. 22:8 Kayd) 'I. 6 dvcouoov. '0 dSsAcpoq uuoov, while not claiming for John an official 
character, does not exclude it; cf. 2 Pet. 3:15 6 ayanx]x6c; r|uoov dSeAcpoq ITauAoq. His purpose 
being to establish a community of interests with the Churches, he is content with the title 
which Apostles and presbyters shared with other Christians (cf. Acts 15:23 oi dTiOGToAoi Kai 
oi Ttp£a(3uT£poi dSeAcpoi zdiq ... dSeAcpoiq ... xoupevv). Kai auvKowoovoq kcA.: Kowoovdv (-via, 
-voq, -viKoq) auvKOivoovdv (-voq) are Pauline words, but not exclusively so: cf. 1 Pet. 4:13, 
5:1, 1 Jo. 1:3, Apoc. 18:4; for the construction with ev cf. Mt. 23:30. The thought of a 
Kowoovia in suffering belongs to the stock of primitive Christian ideas; see 1 Pet. I.e., 2 Cor. 
1:7, Phil. 3:10, 4:14 GUVKOivoovrjaavceq uou xf\ GAtya. 0AuJ)£i ... fiaoiXda ... unouovfj: for 
GAuJuq see Mc. 4:17, note, 13:19, Jo. 16:33; for (3aaiAda, Lc. 12:32, 22:29, Jas. 2:5, 1 Th. 
2:12, 2 Th. 1:5; unouovrj is not less constantly connected with the Christian life (Lc. 8:15, 
21:19, Rom. 5:3 r| GAtyiq ikouovriv Kaxepya&xai, 8:25 f., Apoc. 2:2 f., 2:19, 3:10, 13:10, 
14:12), and with the coming Kingdom (2 Tim. 2:12 si UTiouevouev Kai auu(3aaiA£uaou£v). 
The obvious order is GAuJuq, unouovrj, (3aaiAda; but that which is adopted here has the 
advantage of leaving on the reader's mind the thought of the struggle which still remains 
before the kingdom is attained. The juxtaposition of GAtyiq and fiaaikeia (Beatus: 
"retributionem tribulationis regnum") is quite usual, cf. Acts 14:22 5id TioAAoov GAtyeoov 5d 
r|udq daeKQeiv eiq xr\v fiaoiXdav xov Qeov. 'Ev 'Inoou, equivalent to the Pauline ev Xpiarw, 
ev Xpiarco 'Iiqaou: on the use of the personal name in the Apoc. see v. 5, note. The whole life 
of a Christian, whether he suffers or reigns or waits, is in union with the life of the Incarnate 
Son. 

eyevounv ev xf\ vrjow xf\ KaA. ndruw ktA.] Patmos, Patino, one of the Sporades, though 
seldom mentioned by ancient writers (Thuc. 3:33, Strab. 10:5, 10:13, Plin. H. N. 4:23), finds 
a place in the inscriptions (CIG 2261, 2262 etc.), and its safe harbourage must have made it a 
place of some importance to navigators; see Renan, L'Antechrist, p. 372 f., who remarks: "on 
a tort de la representer comme un ecueil, comme un desert. Patmos fut et redeviendra peut- 
etre une des stations maritimes les plus importantes de l'Archipel." Lying in the Icarian Sea 
between Icaria and Leros, about 40 miles S.W. by W. from Miletus, it was "the first or last 
stopping-place for the traveller on his way from Ephesus to Rome or from Rome to Ephesus." 
The island forms a crescent with its horns facing eastward (H. F. Tozer, Islands of the 
Aegean, p. 179); the traditional scene of the Apocalypse (to cmrjAaiov xfjq diroKaAu^sooq) 
and the monastery of St John are towards the southern horn. The locality has doubtless 
shaped to some extent the scenery of the Apocalypse, into which the mountains and the sea 
enter largely; see Stanley, Sermons in the East, p. 230. John found himself (eysvounv, v. 10) 



in Patmos, not as a traveller or a visitor, but 5id tov Aoyov xov Qeov veal xr\v uaprupiav 
'IiqaoO. For the phrase as a whole see v. 2, note; r| uapr. 'I., 'the witness borne by Jesus,' 
occurs again 12:17, 19:10, 20:4. Here "the word of God and the witness of Jesus" are not as 
in v. 2 the Apocalypse itself, but the preaching of the Gospel: for 6 A. x. 9. in this sense cf. 1 
Jo. 2:7, 1 Th. 2:13, 2 Tim. 2:9, and for r| u. x. 'I., Jo. 8:13 f. The meaning may be either that 
John had gone to the island to carry the Gospel thither, or that he was sent to Patmos as an 
exile (cf. Pliny, I.e.) because of his preaching. The latter view is confirmed (a) by the use of 
5id in 6:9, 20:4; (b) by auvKOivoovoq ev xf\ GAtya, which suggests that the writer has in view 
his own sufferings ev 'Inoou; (c) by an early and practically unanimous tradition of the 
Church: cf. Tert. de praescr. 36 "apostolus Ioannes ... in insulam relegatus, " Clem. Al. quis 
dives 42 xov Tupdvvou xe\evxx\oavxoc, duo rfjq ndxuou xfjq vrjaou \xexf\XQev inl xr\v 
"Ecpeaov, Orig. in Mt. t. 16:6 6 he 'Pgouqugov pWiAeuq, cbq r\ TtapdSoaiq 5i5daK£i, KaxehiKaoe 
tov 'Ioodvvnv uaprupouvxa 5id tov rfjq dAnGdaq Aoyov eiq ndxuov xr\\ vfjaov. See also Eus. 
H. E. 3:18; Hieron. de virr. ill. 10. 

10. eyevounv ev Ttveuuom kxX.] Eivou ev Trveuuom is the normal condition of Christians, 
in contrast with eivai ev aapvd (Rom. 8:9); yeveoQai ev nv. denotes the exaltation of the 
prophet under inspiration; see Ez. 3:12, 3:14, 37:1, and cf. Acts 32:17 eyevexo ... yeveaQai U£ 
ev EKaxdaei — the return to a non-ecstatic state being described as ev eavxti y. (Acts 12:11). 
The phrase iy. iv n\. is repeated c. 4:2 q.v. 'Ev xf\ Kupiavcfj nuepa: the second ev dates the 
revelation; it was vouchsafed on the Lord's Day; on the dative of time, with or without a 
preceding ev, see Blass, Gr. p. 119 f. 'H KupiaKiq r|U£pa, the day consecrated to the Lord; cf. 1 
Cor. 1 1:20 ouk e'otiv Kupiavcov Seurvov cpayav 'it is not to eat a Supper of the Lord.' 'The 
Lord's day,' according to the analogy of writings some of which are but a few decades later 
than the Apoc, is the first day of the week, the day of the Lord's Resurrection; cf. Didache 
14 Kara KupiaKiqv he Kupiou auvaxOsvreq vXaoaxe dprov, Ign. Magn. 9 Kaxa KupiaKiqv 
^oovxeq (see Lightfoot's note), Ev. Petri 9 £7i£cpooaK£V r| Kupiavcrj, ib. 11 opGpou 5e xfjq 
KupiaKfjq; Melito of Sardis wrote nepl KupiaKfjq (Eus. H. E. 4:26). Since all the early 
examples are from Asia Minor, it is not improbable that the term arose in Asiatic circles; but 
before the end of the second century it was used generally, cf. Dionysius of Corinth ap. Eus. 
H. E. 4:23 Tr|v aiquepov ovv KupiaKiqv dyiav iquepav Sirrydyouev, Clem. Al. strom. 7:12, 
Tert. cor. 3, orat. 23, anita. 9 (dies dominicus, or dominicae resurrectionis, dominica 
sollemnia). To interpret ev xf\ Kupiavcfj r|u. here as=ev xf\ napovaia is contrary to usage, 
besides introducing a thought foreign to the context; it is not Christ at His coming who is 
revealed, but Christ present with the Church on earth. The exile of Patmos, shut out from the 
weekly Breaking of the Bread in the Christian assembly at Ephesus, finds the Lord's 
Presence in his solitude. Bede: "congruum quoque spirituali visioni tempus indicat." 

veal f|Kouaa otuggo uou cpoovrjv ktA.] The Seer follows Ez. 3:12 veal aveXafiev \ie Ttveuua, 
veal f|Kouaa KaxomaQev uou veal f|Kouaa cpoovrjv. Cf. Plutarch, Lyc. 23, cited by Wetstein: 
dKoucxn he cpooviqv (oonep dvOpobirou xivbq e^onioQev enixi\x(bvxoq avxti. The Voice comes 
with startling suddenness as from one who, approaching from behind, is unobserved until he 
speaks. "OmaQev is a correction for the loss exact otuggo: for otuggo 'behind' cf. 12:15. 
MeydAnv: cf. 5:22; ooq cdATuyyoq looks back to the theophany of Sinai (Exod. 19:16 cpooviq 
xfjq odATnyyoq i\xei \xeya: cf. Heb. 12:19 adATuyyoq f|xop veal cpoovfj priudroov), but the 



trumpet blast had already acquired Christian associations (Mt. 24:31, 1 Th. 4:16). Here it is 
probably the voice of Christ's Angel (v. 1) rather than of Christ Himself, whose utterance is 
otherwise described (v. 15); see Benson, Apocalypse p. 95 n. Aeyovor\q for Xeyovoav, by 
hypallage; the true antecedent is not adATivyYOC, but cpoovrrv ueydAnv. 

11. o (3A£7i£ic ypdijjov £ ^ (3v(3Aiov] The vision was not for John's personal benefit only, 
but for transmission to the Church; cf. Mc. 4:22, note. It brought with it to the Seer the 
responsibility of witnessing to what he had seen (v. 2), and the witness must be borne in a 
literary form (v. 19). Bi(3Aiov (cf. 5:1 ff., 10:2, 10:8), a papyrus roll, as distinguished from a 
parchment book; cf. 2 Tim. 4:13 xa (3i(3Aia, udAurca rdc u£u(3pdvac. The Apocalypse formed 
a uovo(3i(3Aov, the length of which "may be estimated at 15 feet" (Kenyon, Text. Crit. p. 30); 
on the length to which such rolls sometimes ran see the same writer's Palaeography of Greek 
papyri, p. 17 f. 

veal Ti£u4>ov roue sired eKKAiqaiaiq ktA.] Cf. v. 4, note. The messenger would carry the roll 
to each of the Churches in turn, and by each it would be read and probably copied; cf. Col. 
4:16, Polyc. Phil. 13. His route is indicated by the order in which the Churches are named. 
Starting from Ephesus, he is to proceed northward to Smyrna and Pergamum, and from 
Pergamum in a south-easterly direction to Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and Laodicea, 
doubtless making his way back to Ephesus along the valley of the Maeander; the reverse 
order (Ephesus, Laodicea, Philadelphia, Sardis, Thyatira, Pergamum, and Smyrna) would 
have been less natural in view of the importance of Smyrna and Pergamum. As to the roads 
which connected the seven cities see Ramsay, History of the Geography of Asia Minor, p. 
164 ff.; and his art. on Roads and Travel in N. T. times, in Hastings, D.B. 5. Starting from 
Ephesus the Cyzican road conducted the traveller to Pergamum, whence another road led 
through Thyatira Sardis and Philadelphia to the valley of the Lycus. 

The book is sent to the several cities (dc "Ecpeaov ktA.; on the directire sense of dc, see 
Blass, Gr. p. 122, and cf. Acts 21:1), for the use of the Christian communities in them (xaiq 
eKKAnaiaiq: cf. Gal. 1:2). On the localities see the notes to 2:1, 2:8, 2:12, 2:18, 3:1, 3:7, 3:14. 

12. veal inioxpetya fiXineiv xr\v cpoovr|v ktA.] For inwxpitpeiv convertere se cf. Acts 
15:36, 16:18, and for AaAeiv \xexa (= DX> Gen. 31:24, 31:29) see Mc. 6:50 (note), Jo. 
4:27, 9:37, 14:30, Apoc. 4:1, 10:8, 17:1, 21:9, 21:15. "Hxiq eXaXei, i.e. tic. r)v 6 AaAwv. On 
turning, John's attention was at first arrested by seven golden lampstands (cf. Mc. 4:21, note; 
Arethas ad I. : Auxvvocq 5e avxaq obvouaaev ov Auxvouq, obq rfjq Auxviaq oivcdov cpooq ovk 
£Xouar|q, dAA' 6xn.ua uovov ouariq xov Auxvou). In the LXX. Auxvia answers to rniJTp, the 
candelabrum bearing seven lamps (Auxvoi, rTHJ), which according to P in Exod. 25:36 ff. 

were placed in the Tabernacle outside the second veil (cf. Heb. 9:2). Solomon's Temple had 
five Auxviou on the right side and five on the left before the oracle (1 Kings 7:49=35 LXX.), 
but in Zechariah's vision (4:2) the one Auxvia reappears with its seven Auxvoi; see also 1 
Mace. 4:49 f., 2 Mace. 1:8, 10:3; Joseph. B. J. 7. 5. 5., and comp. the representation on the 
Arch of Titus (W. Knight, Arch ofT, p. 109 ff.). Our writer, more suo, takes from each 
source the features which lend themselves to his conception — the septenary number from 
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Exodus and Zechariah, the row of separate Xvjyiai from Kings. On the meaning of the 
symbol see v. 20. 

13. veal £v u£gw tgov Auxvioov ouoiov uiov dvGpumou] A second glance shewed a human 
form in the middle of the row, either behind the fourth Auxvia, or moving freely from one to 
another (2:1). "Ouoiov uiov dvGp. is doubtless, both here and in 14:14, from Dan. 7:13 113 
U?}<N LXX. Th. ooq uioq dvGp.; the recurrence of ouoiov uiov in 14:14 (where it is supported 

by A) suggests that this strange defiance of grammar is due to the translation employed by 
our writer, who elsewhere consistently uses the dative after ouoioq (see 1:15, 2:18, 4:3 bis, 
etc., 20 times in all). Yioq dvGpumou, 'a son of man,' a human being, with allusion perhaps to 
our Lord's application of Daniel I.e. to Himself (Mc. 13:26); yet not to be taken as equivalent 
to 6 uioq xov dvGpdmou, which outside the Gospels appears only in Acts 7:56. The glorified 
Christ is human, but transfigured: Victorinus: "similem dicit post mortem devictam, cum 
ascendisset in caelos." Irenaeus, who (4:20. 11) quotes the passage at length, well says that 
John sees in it "sacerdotalem et gloriosum regni eius adventum"; the form is at once priestly 
and royal. 

evSeSuuevov TioSrjpn, veal Ttepieqcoouevov ktA.] The clothing is first described. no5n,pn,q 
(sc. xxx(x>\),poderis, O.L. and Vulg., cf. Roensch, Itala u. V., p. 245, cut. Xey. in the N.T., but 
used in the LXX. of Exodus for various priestly garments, as the breastplate (|U?n, cc. 25:6 
(7), 35:8 (9)), the ephod (28:27 (31), the robe of the ephod (V'jDO, 28:4, 29:5); cf. Jos. antt. 
2.1 .A b 5k dpxvepeuq Koaudxai uev veal tqcutti ... smevSuadusvoq 5' uqckwGou 
7r£7r:oir|U£vov xvroova, Tto5rjpr|q 5k koxi kqci ouroq- uedp KcxAdxai Korea ty\v n,u£Tipav 
yAooooav. qa)vn, jiepiocpiyyezai kxX. But perhaps the reference is rather to the Prophets, e.g. 
Zech. 3:4, where 6 Tio5rjpr|q= the High Priest's robes of state, or Ez. 9:2 f., 1 1 

where it=D*'' : T5, the linen vesture of the man with the inkhorn; cf. Dan. 10:5 Th. dviqp dq 
svSsSuusvoq (3a55£iv. The Tio5rjpr|q is thus seen to denote dignity or high office, usually but 
not necessarily the office of High Priest (cf. Sap. 18:24, Sir. 45:8); the ancient commentators 
are perhaps too positive on this point, e.g. Irenaeus (4:20. 11) "aliquid vero sacerdotale, ut 
podere"; Victorinus: "in veste talari, id est sacerdotali; Arethas: obq dpxispeoc tov dvoo Kara 
xr\v xdE,iv MeAxvaeSeK. Nor does the q"obvr| xpuaa quite determine the highpriestly character 
of the costume: the High Priest's girdle was of linen richly embroidered (Exod. 39:29=36:37 
LXX.), with a liberal use of gold thread (Jos. antt. I.e., xpuaou auvucpaausvou); the golden 
girdle points rather to Daniel's vision (10:5 Th. r| oacpuq qcutou Ttspisqcoauevri ev xp^aiw 
'Qcpdq". In 1 Mace. 10:89 a golden clasp (Tropirri) is a royal distinction. Xpuadv is characterised 
by Blass (Gr., p. 24) as a gross blunder; more probably it is a colloquialism to which the 
writer was accustomed — that it is from his pen its retention in i&* A C leaves little doubt. 

ITpoq Toiq uaoTxnq. High girding is said to have been usual when the Tio5r|pr|q was worn: 
Jos. antt. 2. 7. 2 eoxi 5k xovxo xb ev5uua Tio5rjpr|q xitgov — ov dnqoovvuvTcn Kaxa axfjGoq 
oAiyov rfjq uaaxdAriq uirspdvoo. Cf. Apoc. 15:6 where beings of angelic rank are 
Tiepie^ooausvoi Ttepi xa axr\Qr] ^obvaq xpuadq. For Ttpoq with the dat. cf. Mc. 5:11 note, Jo. 
20:1 1, see Blass, Gr. p. 140. The MSS. vary (see app. crit.) between uacnxnq, uaaGoiq, uaqoiq; 
cf. W. Schm., p. 59, Blass, Gr. p. 24. The lexicographers endeavour to distinguish the forms 



(e.g. Suidas: uaqoq Kupiooq im. dvSpoq .... uaoGoq Kai uaoroq Kupiooq inl yuvaiKoq), but the 
distinction does not seem to have been commonly observed. 

14. r| 5e KecpaAiq avzov ... obq x^v] From the costume the Seer proceeds to describe the 
person of the Central Figure. He has in view the locus classicus Dan. 7:9 (Th. to evSuua 
avzov obq xiwv Aeukov, Kai r| GpU; rfjq KecpaAfjq avzov obad epiov KaGapov), where however 
the white hair belongs to the Ancient of Days. The transfer of this feature to the Son of Man 
is the more striking since Enoch (46:1, ed. Charles, p. 127) adheres strictly to Daniel's 
account. Our writer's Christology leads him frequently to attribute to the glorified Christ 
attributes and titles which belong to the Father, e.g. in 1:18, 2:8, 5:12, 22:13. Ancient 
expositors find in the hair white as snow a symbol of the eternal preexistence of the Son; e.g. 
Andreas: ei yap Kai Tipoacparoq 5i' iqudq, dAAd Kai dpxaioq, udAAov 5e upoaiobvioq, and this 
view seems to be justified by Daniel's fQV P^P. Yet the figure cannot be pressed; white 

hair suggests decay, whereas Jesus Christ is unchangeable (Heb. 13:8); cf. ad Diogn. 11 
ouToq 6 an dpxfjq, 6 Kawoq cpavdq Kai raxAaioq EvpeQelq Kai navzoze veoq ... 6 ad. 'Qq xvoov. 
perhaps adds the thought of His sinlessness (Ps. 50. (51.) 9, Isa. 1:18, Mt. 28:3). 

Kai oi ocpGaAuoi avzov obq cpA6£; Tiupoq] Cf. 2:18, 19:12. In Dan. 7:9 it is the throne of the 
Ancient of Days which is cpAo^ Tiupoq, but in 10:6 the man clothed in linen has eyes obad 
Xav.na.5eq Ttupoq, and the latter passage is perhaps in view here. The metaphor is common, as 
Wetstein shews, in Greek and Roman authors(e.g. Homer, /i. 13:474 ocpGaAuoi 5' apa oi Ttupi 
AduTtSTOV, Verg. Aen. 12:102 "oculis micat acribus ignis"), and indeed in descriptive writings 
of every age and country. The penetrating glance (Apringius: "inevitabile lumen oculorum"), 
which flashed with quick intelligence, and when need arose with righteous wrath, was 
noticed by those who were with our Lord in the days of His Flesh (Mc. 3:5, 3:34, 5:32, 10:21, 
10:23, 11:11, notes, Lc. 22:61), and finds its counterpart, as the Seer now learns, in the Risen 
and Ascended Life. 

15. Kai oi n65eq avzov ouoioi xaAKoAi(3dvoj kcA.] Cf. Dan. 10:6 Th. to okeXy\ obq opacnq 
xaAKou GTiA(3ovcoq, LXX. oi TtoSeq obaei xocAKoq E^aazpanzwv (^^ nU^JlJ PP3); the 

expression is due ultimately to Ez. 1:7, where the same Heb. is similarly rendered by the 
LXX. See also Ez. 8:2 i5ou ouoiooua dvSpoq ... and xfjq oacpuoq avzov UTispdvoo obq opacnq 
r\\£Kzpov (H?3 nbCl^nn). XaAKoAi^avoq (here and c. 2:18 only) is a word of unusual 
difficulty. Suidas defines it as eiSoq r|A£Kcpou Tiuiobrepov \pvoov, adding: eozi 5e zo 
fjAeKxpov dAAoTUTiov xpuaiov u£uiyu£vov ueAoo Kai AiGeia (cf. Plin. H. N. 33. 4 where 
rjAeKcpov is a mixture of gold and silver). A somewhat similar sense is yielded by the Latin 
versions, which render xaAKoAi(3dvw by aurichalco or orichalco (so, with or without the 
addition of Libani, Cypr. test. 2:26, Victorinus, Primasins, Beatus, etc.), a word which seems 
to have meant a mixture of metals similar to brass or bronze; cf. Verg. Aen. 12:87 "auro 
squalentem alboque orichalco ... loricam," on which Servius remarks: "apud majores 
orichalcum pretiosius metallis omnibus fuit." A precious metal, bright and flashing, would 
suit the present context well, but the explanation leaves the form xaAKoAi(3avoq unexplained. 
Arethas offers the alternatives: dze zov ev too Ai(3dvw too opei uexaAAsuouevov ... cpnavv, eixe 
Kai tov xocAKoeiSfj Ai(3avov vor|Tiov ov iarpobv TiaiSeq appeva KaAouaw. The former 
conjecture is unsupported, and seems to require Ai(3avoxdAKw; the latter finds some 



confirmation in a fragment of Ausonius, cited by Salmasius exercit. 810 6 Ai(3avoq s'xei Tpia 
ri'5r| SevSpoov, Kai 6 uiv appnv ETrovoudfccai xocAKoAi(3avoq, r|Aio£i5riq Kai iruppoq fjyouv 
^avGoq. But 'brass-coloured frankincense' is not a very apposite metaphor, not-withstanding 
the efforts of the Greek interpreters to educe a mystical meaning from it. The etymology 
proposed by Bochart (xaAvcoq, filb, brass at a white heat) is even less tolerable. On the whole, 

with our present knowledge, it is best to follow the guidance of Suidas and the Latin versions 
and regard xocAkoA. as the name of a mixed metal of great brilliance, leaving the etymology 
uncertain. 

Feet of brass represent strength and stability (contrast Dan. 2:33, 2:41); such a mystical 
interpretation as that of Andreas (itoSeq tou xpicrcou oi dtTiocrcoAoi.) is unnecessary and 
improbable. 

The reading obq iv kocuww TtSTiupoouivriq (sc. xfjq xocAkoAi(3ccvou), is recommended by its 
difficulty. If TieTrupoouevoj is preferred, the reference must still be to xaAKoAi(3dvoj, for 
Kduwoq seems to be invariably fern. (cf. Mt. 13:42, 13:50, Apoc. 9:2); TteTtupoouevoi is 
probably a correction intended to bring the part, into line with oi TioSeq ... ouoioi. For 
TrupouoGai used of a glowing metal see Eph. 6:16 za $e\y\ ... za Treirupooueva ofieoai, with 
Dean Robinson's note. In Apoc. 3:18, xpuoiov TieTiupoouevov, the sense clearly is 'refined by 
having passed through the fire,' and R.V. adopts this meaning here; but 'glowing' suits the 
context better; the metal is not only of the finest and brightest, but it is aglow as if still in the 
crucible. 

Kai r| cpooviq avzov obq cp. uSdroov ttoAAcjv] Cf. Ez. 43:2, where the voice of the God of 
Israel is D^Q D^""}. In Dan. 10:6, from which many of the details of this description 

are taken, the voice of the Angel is flftn, like the confused roar of a great multitude; 

but at Patmos it is the roar of the Aegean which is in the ear of the Seer. It is instructive to 
contrast 3 Regn. 19:12 cpooviq ocupocq Asircfjq: the Divine Voice can be of the gentlest or the 
most appalling as occasion requires. Irenaeus (4:14. 2) finds a mystical sense in uSdxoov 
tioAAgjv: "vere enim aquae multae Spiritus." 

16. Kai s'xojv ev zf\ 5e^ia x^ipi avzov doTspaq sired] To the Semitic mind the stars of 
heaven were in the Hand of God (cf. Job 38:31 f., Isa. 40:12), and would fall (Mc. 13:25, 
Apoc. 6:13) if the support were withdrawn. No particular constellation or group of planets 
can be intended by the anarthrous enza dcrripaq; the number is determined by the 
requirements of the symbolism (v. 20). 

Kai £K tou crcouaroq auTou poucpaia Siaxouoq] The elements of this bold conception are 
as usual from the O.T.; see Isa. 1 1:4 nazaE,ei yfjv too Aoyw tou arouaroq avzov, 49:2 e'GnKev 
to GTOua uou obq udxaipav o^eiav: cf. Eph. 6:17 zr\v udxaipav tou irveuuaToq 6 koziv pfjua 
Qeov, Heb. 4:12 6 Aoyoq tou Qeov ... TouooTepoq xmkp Tiaaav udxaipav Sigtouov. The image 
is repeated in Apoc. 19:15 in the description of the armed and militant 'Word of God.' There 
is a fine parallel in Sap. 18:15 6 TiavToSuvauoq aou Aoyoq an oupavobv ... ditoTouoq 
TioAeuicrcriq ... fjAaTO ... ^vcpoq k^v zr\v dvuTtoKptrov £TUTayrjv aou cpepoov. For poucpaia 
SiaTouoq see Ps. 149:6, Sir. 21:3. 'Poucpaia, used in N.T. in the Apoc. only, except Lc. 2:35, 
occurs frequently throughout the LXX. from Gen. 3:24 onwards as a synonym of udxaipa, 
both words being used to translate 2"})!; in strictness, it was a large blade of Thracian origin 



(for a full account see Hastings, D.B. 4. p. 634). AioTOUoq answers to the Heb. m s 2 "'JU? or 
m*£P5 but it is used in connexion with the sword even by the Greek poets (e.g. Eur. Hel. 
983 Sigtouov qupoq). The sword is regarded as proceeding, like the spoken word, from the 
mouth; "this last image is not so strange as appears at first sight, for the short Roman sword 
was tongue-like in shape" (Hastings, I.e.). With SKTtopeuouivn. cf. Eph. 4:29, Apoc. 9:17 f., 
11:5. 

kqc! n, oxpiq avxov obq 6 fjAioq ktA.] Cf. Jud. 5:31 oi dyaTtoovTsq auTov obq £qo5oq 
(dvaToAn,, A) nAiou ev Suvdua auTou, Mt. 13:43 oi SiKaioi £KAduiJ;ouGW obq 6 fjAioq, Apoc. 
10:1 to TipoaooTiov avxov obq 6 fjAioq. Slav. Enoch 1:5, ed. Charles, p. 2, "their faces shone 
like the sun." If the John of the Apocalypse is the son of Zebedee, he could scarcely have 
failed to think of the Transfiguration which anticipated the glory of the ascended Christ, 
when eXaynpev to Ttpooumov auTou obq 6 rjAioq (Mt. 17:2). Andreas refers to Mai. 4:2: fjAioq 
ydp eaxi 5vKaioauvn,q. "O\\)io=np6o(x>nov, though fairly common in the LXX., occurs in the 
N.T. only here and in Jo. 11:44 (cf. 7:24). 'Qq cpawa, a constructio praegnans: 'as the sun 
shines [when he shines] in his might.' 

17. veal oxe d5ov ocutov, eneoa ktA.] Cf. Isa. 6:5, Ez. 1:28, Dan. 8:17, 10:9, 10:11, Enoch 
14:14, 14:24, Lc. 5:8. Beatus: "fragilitatis suae et humilitatis et subiectionis pavore perterritus 
corruit." As a whole the passage is moulded on Dan. 10:8 f. LXX. i5ou nveviia disaTpdcpn, 
kit cue dq cpGopdv, Kai ov Kariaxuaa ... eyob rjun,v nenxodKcoq em Tipoaamov uou kia xr\v yfjv. 
Kai i5ou xdpa Trpoarpyays uoi (Th. xdp dTTTOusviq uou) Kai ffysipsv us. That the right hand 
holds seven stars does not hinder it from being laid on the Seer, for the whole representation 
is symbol and not art. The Hand which sustains Nature and the Churches at the same time 
quickens and raises individual lives. With s'GnKsv Tnv Ss^idv ocutou ktA., cf. Mt. 17:7 
TipoofjAGev 6 'Inoouq Kai dijjduevoq auToov ziiizv 'EyspGnre Kai uiq cpo(3da6£ — another point 
of contact between this vision and the history of the Transfiguration. Irenaeus (4:20. 1 1) 
reminds us that the awful Form which John saw was that of Him on whose breast he had lain 
at the Last Supper. 

uiq cpo(3ou- syd) dui ktA.] The words recall another scene in the Gospels (Mc. 6:50); both 
uiq cpo(3ou and syd) dui were familiar sounds to the ear of an Apostle. On the other hand 6 
TipWToq Kai 6 eaxaToq go back to Isa. 44:6 (fhnN fiUttn "UN), 48:12, a title of the 

God of Israel ascribed, according to the writer' s habitual practice, to the exalted Christ (cf. 
vv. 5 f., 8 notes). It is given to Him again with enlargements which leave no doubt as to its 
significance, c. 22:13 eyd) dui to dAcpa Kai to w, 6 up. Kai 6 e., r\ dpxn Kai to TeAoq; see note 
ad I. The reading of A here and in 2:8 is probably a mere reminiscence of 1:5. 

18. Kai 6 qoov, Kai syevounv vsKpoq ktA.] 'O qoov is another Divine title based on the O.T., 
cf. Geoq qoov CD btt) in Jos. 3:10, Ps. 41. (42.) 3, 83. (84.) 3, Hos. 1:10 (2:1), and the 

formulae qn Kupioq, qoo eyob (HiPP *»n, W ^11) in Deut. 32:40, Isa. 49:18, Jer. 5:2, Dan. 
12:7. In the N.T. Gsoq qoov or 6 Gsoq 6 q". is used freely (Mt. 16:16, 26:63, Acts 14:15, Rom. 
9:26, 2 Cor. 3:3, 6:16, 1 Th. 1:9, 1 Tim. 3:15, 4:10, Heb. 3:12, 9:14, 10:31, 1 Pet. 1:23. A 
fuller phrase is 6 (oov dq tov aioova (Sir. 18:1) or dq Touq aloovaq tcov aioovoov (Apoc. 4:9 f., 
10:6, 15:7). On 6 qoov as applied to Christ we have a comment in words ascribed to Christ 
Himself, Jo. 5:26: (oonep ydp 6 TraTiqp e'xev qoonv ev eauTW, ouTooq Kai tco uiw eSookev (ooriv 



EXEW £V iavxti). According to the Johannine Christology, the Son is 6 qoov by the 
communication of the Father's Life. 

As a title of the God of Israel and of the Church 6 qoov places Him in sharp contrast with 
the dead gods of heathenism. Here, in its reference to Christ, it draws another contrast 
scarcely less pointed: d/ob dm ... 6 qoov, Kai d/evounv veKpoq. The antithesis is twofold; 
d/evounv is opposed to dui as in Jo. 1:1, 1:14, 8:58, and vevcpoq to qoov (Orig. in Joann. t. 
1:31 (34)), cf. Phil. 2:5 ev jiopcpfj Qeov UTidpxoov ... ysvouevoq UTirjKooc. usxpi Gavdrou, 
where however the shock of the contrast is broken by the intervening clause axrjuari dipsGdq 
ooq avGpumoq. Nexpoq takes up obq veKpoq of v. 17; the Lord Who says Miq cpo(3ou, had 
experience, not of the semblance of death, but of its reality. Kai i5ou qoov elm (Burton, § 
409); not 6 qoov, for it is the restored human life which is now in view, not the essential life of 
Godhead; nor again q"oov d/evounv or zfy\oa (Rom. 14:9), for attention is directed to the life 
which the Lord still lives, and not to the historical fact of His resurrection. The risen life of 
Jesus Christ is henceforth centerminous with His Divine life, dq rouq aioovaq toov aiobvoov; 
cf. Rom. 6:9 eyepGdq ek vevcpoov ovkexi dTioGvrjaKei. 

Kai s'xoo rdq vcAdq zov Gavdrou Kai tou a5ou] Death and Hades are joined again in 6:8, 
20:13 f.; the conception fluctuates between two localities (20:13), and two personalities (6:8); 
here it is difficult to determine which view is uppermost. Other instances of quasi- 
personification of Death and Hades (blNU?) are Ps. 48. (49.) 15, Hos. 13:14 (cited 1 Cor. 

15:54 f.). The 'gates of Death' appear in Ps. 9:14, 106. (107.) 18, and the 'gates of Hades' in 
Isa. 38:10, Sap. 16:13, Mt. 16:18; see also Job 38:17 TtuAoopoi 5e a5ou iSovceq as drcriqav, a 
passage connected by Christian interpreters with the descensus ad inferos. To "have the keys 
of Death and of Hades" is to possess authority over their domain; cf. Mt. 16:19, Apoc. 3:7, 
9:1, 20:1 (notes). According to Rabbinical teaching, this is the sole prerogative of God; see 
Targ. Jon. on Deut. 28:12 "quatuor sunt claves in manu Domini, clavis vitae et sepulchrorum 
et ciborum et pluviae." Sanhedrin f. 1 13. 1 "Elias petiit ut daretur sibi clavis pluviae, petiit ut 
daretur sibi clavis resurrectionis mortuorum; dixerunt ipsi: 'tres claves in manure legati non 
dantur, clavis partus, pluviarum, et resurrectionis mortuorum.'" The claim to possess 
potentially the keys of death is made by Christ Himself in Jo. 5:28; the Apoc. connects the 
actual possession of the keys with His victory over death; they are from that moment in His 
keeping (e'xw). For KAdo=KAd5aq see Blass, Gr. p. 26; KAdv is beyond dispute in 3:7, 20:1. 
In the Gospels, on the other hand KAd5a, KAd5aq are well supported (Mt. 16:19, Lc. 11:52), 
though there also cod. D gives the shorter form. 

19. ypd^ov ouv d d5eq kcA.] ouv resumes (Blass, Gr. p. 273) the directions given in v. 
11, enforcing it with the authority of One Who has declared Himself conqueror of Death: cf. 
Mt. 28:18 d56Gr| uoi ndoa k^ovoia ... TtopsuGevceq ouv kcA. "A d5eq, i.e. the vision of the 
Glorified Christ. Besides this the book contains a revelation of the present state of the Church 
and the world (d daw), and a revelation of the future (d ueAAei yiveaQai \xexa xavxa). The 
former is chiefly contained in cc. 2, 3; the latter begins at c. 4: 1 5d£;oo aoi a 5d yeveaQai \xexa 
xavxa. But the division is rough and superficial; cc. 2, 3 look forward to the future, while cc. 
4-22 are by no means limited to it. On daw yiAAa, see WM. p. 645 f.; things present are 
seen distinctly and separately, while things future are blended in a more or less confused 
whole. For ueAAei followed by a pres. inf. see Blass, Gr. pp. 197, 202. 



20. to uuoTrjpiov toov inxa doTepoov ktA.] On uuoTrjpiov in Biblical Greek see the note to 
Mc. 4:11. Here to \xvgx. is the inner meaning of a symbolical vision, as in Dan. 2:47; cf. 
Apoc. 17:7 eye!) epoo ooi to uuoTrjpiov xf\q yuvociKoq. The grammar presents some difficulty. 
To uuGTrjpiov ... xaq Auxviaq are not governed by ypd^ov or in apposition to a ... ywsaGcn 
(WM. p. 290), for the secret about to be revealed relates only to certain points of 
interpretation. A new sentence begins with v. 20, yet the verse opens with two accusatives 
without a verb. There are partial parallels in Rom. 8:3 to yap dSuvorcov tou vouou ... 6 Osoq 
ktA. (see SH. ad I.), and 2 Cor. 6:13 Tiqv 5e auTiqv dvTiuiaOiav ... TiAorn3v9r|T£, where the acc. 
anticipates the contents of the sentence which it opens. In the present instance the 
construction is further complicated by a second accusative; for Tdq L Auxviccq we expect toov 
8. Auxvioov. Translate: 'As for the secret of the seven stars . . . and as for [the secret of] the 
seven lampstands.' 'Em xf\q Se^idq interprets ev xf\ Se^ioc xevpv (v. 16); the stars rested on the 
open palm; cf. 5:1 km. xr\v Se^idv ... (3i(3Aiov. 

oi enxa aoxepeq dyyeAoi toov e. £KKAr|aioov daw] The usage of the N.T. permits us to 
translate dyyeAoi as 'messengers'; cf. Mt. 11:10, Lc. 7:24, 9:52, Jac. 2:25. The seven stars 
then may represent certain delegates from the Asiatic Churches (cf. 2 Cor. 8:23 dTtOGToAoi 
SKKAiqaioov), presumably delegates sent to Patmos who were returning with the book of the 
Apocalypse. Or we may accept the interpretation of Primasius (followed by Bede): "angeli 
ecclesiarum hie intellegendi sunt rectores populi, " i.e. either the Bishops, or if the 
monarchical episcopate had not yet established itself in Asia, the presbyteral colleges, in the 
several cities. In support of the latter view it has been usual to quote Mai. 2:7 dyyeAoq Kupiou 
(HliT ^pStbl?) ITavTOKpaTopoq egtw [6 iepeuq], or to refer to the title 1-131^ IT^U? borne by 

the messenger of the Synagogue; this person however was in no sense a Church-ruler, and 
offers no true analogy (see Schiirer , 2. p. 442, and cf. Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 199 note). 
And tempting as it is to discover in these dyysAoi an allusion to the rising order of the 
Episcopate, the invariable practice of our writer forbids such an interpretation. The 
Apocalypse uses dyysAoq some sixty times, excluding those in which it is followed by xf\q 
£KKkr\oiaq or toov EKKAiqaioov, and always in the technical sense of a superhuman being 
employed in the service of God or of Satan. There is therefore a strong presumption that the 
dyyeAoi toov skkAtigioov are 'angels' in the sense which the word bears elsewhere throughout 
the book. In Dan. 10:13, 12:1 a npooxaoia over particular nations is ascribed to certain 
angelic beings, and a like relation to individuals is implied in Mt. 18:10 oi dyyeAoi qcutoov 
(sc. toov uiKpoov toutoov), Acts 12:15 6 dyyeAoq eoxiv avxov That John should have extended 
this conception to Churches (Andreas: toutoov 5k £Kdcrcr| dyyeAoq cpuAa^ £cpeaTr|K£) is not 
surprising, especially in view of the highly developed angelology of the book; cf. Ascension 
of Isaiah 3:15, "the descent of the angel of the Christian Church, which is in the heavens." 
The objection that the angel is in that case unduly credited with the praise or blame which 
belongs to his Church had occurred to Origen, who however was not deterred by it; horn, in 
Num. 20:3 "admiratione permoveor quod in tantum Deo cura de nobis sit ut etiam angelos 
suos culpari pro nobis et confutari patiatur." As a TraiSayooyoq is blamed if his pupils go 
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wrong, so, he adds (§ 4), "venient enim angeli ad iudicium nobiscum . . . ne forte minus erga 
nos operis et laboris expenderint quo nos a peccatorum labe revocarint." But in this 
symbolical book the angel of a Church may be simply an expression for its prevailing spirit, 
and thus be identified with the Church itself (Beatus: "ecclesias et angelos earum intellegas 
unum esse"). An interesting parallel to this idea is presented by the fravashis of 
Zoroastrianism: cf. Hastings, D.B. 4. p. 991, J. Th. St. 3. p. 521. 

ai Auxviai ai enxa e. EKKkr\oioi daw] If the angels of the Churches are represented by 
stars, the Churches themselves are lampstands, both giving light in their own measure and 
degree; cf. Lightfoot, Philippians I.e.: "[the] contrast between the heavenly and the earthly 
fires . . . cannot be devoid of meaning. The star is the suprasensual counterpart, the heavenly 
representative; the lamp, the earthly realisation, the outward embodiment." For the use of 
stars as symbols of angelic beings see Enoch 86: Iff. , and cf. Ramsay, Exp., 1904, 1. p. 164 
ff. On enxa (2°) cf. WH. 2 Notes, p. 156. 

Chapter 2 

2:1-7. The Message to the Angel of the Church in Ephesus. 

1. up ayyiXu) ... ypdi^ov] A formula repeated at the head of each address. The MSS. 
fluctuate between x(o skkA. and rfjq skkA.; the former has the best support in 2:1, and is found 
in 2:8, 2:18, 3:1, 3:7, but is without MS. authority in 2:12, 3:14. WH., who (Notes, p. 136 f.) 
believe x(b to be the original reading in all the seven occurrences of the phrase, compare the 
title of the highpriests of the Augustan cult (apxiepeuq xfjq 'Aoiocq vaou xov iv ['Ecpsaw]), 
where vaou is anarthrous as eKKAnaiocq in the form x(o ayy. x(o iv ... ekkA. ktA. 

too £V 'Ecpeaw £KKAr|a{aq] In primitive Christian letters to Churches this is the usual mode 
of locating a Church, e.g. 1 Cor. 1:2 Tfj SKKAnoia xov Qeov xf\ ovor\ sv KopwGw, Phil. 1:1 totq 
dyvoiq ... xoiq ovoiv ev OiAumoiq, Ign. Eph. ad init. Tfj EKKAnaia ... Tfj ouar| ev 'Ecpeaw: less 
frequent forms are to be found in Gal. 1:2 Tcriq £KKAr|aiaiq xfjq raAoraaq, 1 (2) Thess. 1:1 tfj 
SKKAiqaia toov 0£aaaAoviK£oov, Clem. R. Cor. ad init. Tfj EKKAnaia xov Gsou Tfj TtapoiKouari 
KopivGov. The Christian communities had as yet no territorial settlements; there was a 
'Church in Ephesus,' but no ecclesia Ephesina in the stricter sense. 

Ephesus stands first among the cities to which addresses are sent. Thither the messenger 
from Patmos would sail by an easy course of 60 miles. Moreover on many grounds this city 
took first rank. In a series of inscriptions found at Ayasaluk, the modern Ephesus, it receives 
the proud title r| Ttpd)Tr| Kai usy^Tri unrpoTtoAiq xfjq 'Aaiaq (Hicks, Inscriptions 3. 2, 541, 547, 
551, 555, 563). A libera urbs, with its own (3ouArj and yspoucna, and the head of a 
conventus — an assize town, — Ephesus was also a seat of proconsular government (Acts 
19:38). Its commercial prosperity kept pace with its political importance; cf. Strabo c. 641 
euTiopiov ouaa y.eyioxr\ xov Kara xr\v 'Aaiav xr\v evxbq xov Taupou. The great road which 
brought the trade of the East from the Euphrates to the Aegean reached the sea at Ephesus; 
and though the port of Ephesus suffered from the silting up of the mouth of the Cayster, this 
process had been arrested for a time by works undertaken in A.D. 65. Ephesus was not less 
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conspicuous as a centre of religious life. It was proud to be known as Warden (veoovcopoq) of 
the Temple of Artemis, a shrine of worldwide reputation (Acts 19:27, 19:35). Further it was 
the headquarters of the magical arts which at this time were widely practised in Asia Minor 
(cf. Acts 19:19); the 'Ecpeaia ypduuorca were famous everywhere. The city was a hotbed of 
cults and superstitions, a meeting-place of East and West, where Greeks Romans and Asiatics 
jostled one another in the streets. 

The founder of the Ephesian Church was the Apostle Paul. As early as A.D. 50 (? 51, ? 
52) he made an ineffectual effort to reach the province of Asia (Acts 16:6), and his first visit 
to Ephesus (18:19 ff.) was too brief to bear permanent fruit. But he realized the importance of 
the place as a field of Christian work, and in 53 (? 54, ? 55) returned to spend over two years 
there (19:8, 19:10). Though he does not seem to have visited any other city in Asia, his 
Ephesian residence was the occasion of a general evangelization of the province (I.e. (ooze 
TtdvTocq Touq KorcoiKouvTaq ttiv 'Aaiav otKouaai tov Aoyov tou vcupiou). St Paul's work at 
Ephesus was carried on by Timothy (1 Tim. 1:3) and, after the Apostle's death and the 
withdrawal of Timothy, by St John, if we may believe the traditions of the second century; 
see Iren. 3:1. 1, 3. 4; Polycrates ap. Eus. H. E. 3:31, 5:24, and cf. the Introduction to this 
commentary. 

ypdijjov Tdoe Xeyei] Another part of the introductory formula which is common to all the 
messages. It is followed in each case by a description of the Speaker, in which He is 
characterised by one or more of the features in the vision of ch. 1. (2:1, 2:12, 2:18, 3:1, 3:7), 
or by one or more of His titles (2:8, 3:7, 3:14); the features or titles selected appear to 
correspond with the circumstances of the church which is addressed. With xdbe Aiyei cf. 
Xiyei 'Iiqaouq, with which each of the Oxyrhynchus Sayings begins. The seven so-called 
letters are not 'epistles of Christ,' but rather utterances, pronouncements, judgements passed 
upon the churches as they pass in succession under the eye of the supreme ETUOKOiroq. See p. 
64 f., infra. 

6 Kporcoov ... 6 Tteputorcoov kcA. recalls 1:13, 1:16 ev ueoop toov Auxvioov ... e'xoov ev tfj 
oeE,ia xevpi avxov darepaq tnxd but in a stronger form; e'xoov has become Kporcoov, and iv 
ueaop is qualified by Tteputorcoov. Kporcetv is to hold in one's grip (e.g. Mt. 26:4, Acts 2:24), 
whether for the purpose of retaining (Jo. 20:23) or of restraining (Apoc. 7:1); here the former 
meaning is evidently in view, as in 2:13 ff., 2:25, 3:11; the acc. follows, because the Church 
as a whole is thus firmly grasped, and not only a part of it (cf. Blass, Gr. p. 101). As the 
Enemy Tieptrarcsi qY|T00V KorcocTudv (1 Pet. 5:8, cf. Job 1:7), so the Lord patrols the ground, is 
ever on the spot when He is needed; His Presence is not localized, but coextensive with the 
Church (Mt. 18:20, 28:20, 2 Cor. 6:16 ff.); cf. Arethas: ev ueaop 6 evoivcdv auxoiq veal 
euTtepmorcdv eTcayyaAduevoq Kupioq. The two images are complementary, representing the 
security which comes from strength and vigilance. 

To the Church in Ephesus, the mother of the Churches of Asia, the Lord writes under 
titles which express His relation to the Churches generally. As Ephesus represented the 
Province (cf. 'Aaia r| "Ecpsaoq, cited by Ramsay, Exp., 1904, 1. p. 173), so the Ephesian 
Church stands here for the seven. Yet the message shews the special need which the Ephesian 
Church had both of a firm grasp and a watchful safeguarding. 



2. oi5a T& spya oov] 0i5a is a note often struck in these letters (cf. 2:9, 2:13, 2:19, 3:1, 
3:8, 3:15). The Apostles were deeply impressed by the Master's knowledge of men; see Jo. 
2:25, 21:15 ff., Acts 1:24. The Apocalypse does not use ywooGKOO of Christ; oi5a emphasizes 
better the absolute clearness of mental vision which photographs all the facts of life as they 
pass. The distinction is well seen in Jo. 21:17 Kupie, navxa ov oi5aq- ov ywu)GK£iq ozi qnAoo 
ae, where the universal knowledge passes into the field of special observation. 0i5a za e. oov 
is in itself neither praise nor blame, for 'works' may be either good (kqcAcc, dyaGd, Mt. 5:16, 
Jo. 10:32, Acts 9:36, Eph. 2:10) or bad (itovripd, cbcapTia, zov 5ia(36Aou, rfjq aapKoq, Jo. 3:19, 
8:41, Gal. 5:19, Eph. 5:11); blame is conveyed by it in 3:1, 3:15, but praise in 3:8; here and in 
2:19, while praise predominates, it is not unmixed. The spirit, the r|9oq of each Church, 
represented as its 'angel,' is judged by its results, according to Christ's invariable rule (Mt. 
7:16f.,Apoc. 2:23,22:12). 

Kai tov kotiov Kai zy\v uitouovrjv oou] The single pronoun after uttou. links and kottoc. 
and UTiouovr| together, as indicating the character of the epya; they were signalized by two 
notes of excellence, self-denying labour and perseverance. Compare (with Lightfoot's note) 1 
Th. 1:3 uviquoveuovcsq uuoov zov epyov rfjq TUGTSooq Kai zov kotiou rfjq dyaTixiq Kai rfjq 
UTiouovfjq rfjq kXniooq, where however epyov, KOTtoq, and uiiouovrj are strictly coordinated. 
Koiroq, often found with uoxQoq (2 Cor. 11:27, 1 Th. 2:9, 2 Th. 3:8), is with its cognate 
kotuov almost a technical word for Christian work; cf. Rom. 16:6, 16:12, 1 Cor. 3:8, 15:10, 
15:58, 16:16, 2 Cor. 6:5, 11:23; Gal. 4:11, Phil. 2:16, Col. 1:29, 1 Th. 5:12, 1 Tim. 5:17, 
Apoc. 14:13. On uTtouovrj see 1:9, note, and cf. Lc. 8:15 Kapirocpopouaiv sv unouovfj. 

Kai on ov 5vvr\ fiaozaoai KaKOuq] Another good thing which has not escaped the eye of 
Christ. The uiiouovrj of the Ephesians did not imply indifference to sin; they could not bear 
the company of bad men; cf. Ps. 139:21 f., Rom. 12:9, 2 Jo. 10 f., and the story of St John's 
attitude towards Cerinthus (Iren. 3:3. 4). These KaKoi (cf. Phil. 3:2 rouq KaKOuq spydraq) 
who tried the patience of the Ephesians were not their pagan neighbours (Eph. 4:17 ff.), but 
the false brethren mentioned in the next clause; cf. Ign. Eph. 9 ovq ovk eiaoaze GTtdpai [zr\v 
KaKiqv 5i5axnv] dq uuaq, (3uaavTsq za wra dq to uiq TtapaSe^aaGai za aneipo\xeva vn 
avztiv. Baardqdv is to carry a burden ((3dpoq, Mt. 20:12; araupov, Lc. 14:27, Jo. 19:17; 
cpopdov, Gal. 6:5). The form SuvrpSuvaaai, condemned by Phrynichus, occurs also in Mc. 
9:22 f., Lc. 16:2 (Blass, Gr. p. 49). 

Kai eireipaaaq rouq Aiyovraq kcA..] The Xvkoi (3ap£iq foreseen by St Paul (Acts 20:29) 
had come, and in sheep's clothing (Mt. 7:15); cf. 2 Cor. 11:13 oi ydp toioutoi 
4)£u5a7r6aToAoi, Epydrai 56Aioi, usTaaxnua^ouevoi £ iq anoozoXovq xP^otou. The false 
teachers claimed to be anoozoXoi in the wider sense, itinerant teachers with a mission which 
placed them on a higher level than the local elders (1 Cor. 12:28, Eph. 4:11; cf. Lightfoot, 
Galatians, 'The name and office of an Apostle,' Harnack, Die Lehre der zwolf Apostel, p. 93 
ff.). When such itinerants, whether 'Apostles' or 'Prophets,' visited a church where they were 
unknown, unless they brought 'commendatory letters' (2 Cor. 3:1), it was necessary to test 
their claims (1 Th. 5:20 f., 1 Jo. 4:1). A strangely superficial test, such as that enjoined in 
Didache c. 1 1 (raxq 5e diroaToAoq epxouevoq Ttpoq uuaq he\Qx\z(x> obq Kupioq ... rpdq 5e edv 
udvr| [r|U£paq], 4>£u5oTipo(prjT:r|q koziv), is not to be thought of here; drdpaaaq (= 
dSoKiuaaaq, as in 2 Cor. 13:5 eavzovq neipd^eze d eozt ev zf\ niozei) doubtless refers to such 



a probation as the Lord prescribes in Mt. 7:16 and twv Kapraov auroov yvobasaGs avxovq, and 
the Didache itself regards as the ultimate test (infra, iav exfl ^ouq rpoiiouq Kupiou. and ouv 
toov rporaov yvcoaGrjaeTai). 

With touc, Aeyovraq saurouq octc. cf. 2:20 r| Aeyouaa £avzr\v Ttpocprycw; the full form 
appears in 2:9 toov Aeyovroov 'IouSaiouq dvai eaurouq. Kai ouk daiv, a parenthesis=Kod ouk 
ovraq: cf. 1:6, 2:9, 3:9. 

Kai supsq aurouq 4>£u5dq: not merely false apostles, for such might be self-deceived, but 
deceivers; for this use of ^euSrjq, cf. 21:8 naai Toiq iJjeuSeai. 

3. Kai uiiouovriv e'xeiq, Kai £(3daraaaq ktA. With utiou. e'xeiq cf. v. 6 touto e'xeiq, on kcA., 
3:11 Kpdrsi o e'xsvq- Endurance was one of the best assets of the Ephesian angel. Unable to 
bear the society of the deceivers, the faithful at Ephesus had for the sake of Christ (5id to 
ovoua, cf. Mc. 13:13, note) patiently borne the labour of resisting them or enduring their 
taunts (Arethas), and had not grown weary of the task. The play in vv. 2, 3 on fyaaxalfcw and 
kotuov (ou 5uvr| fiaoxaoai ... kfiaoxaoaq, oi5a tov kotiov aou ... ou K£KOTuaK£q) has perplexed 
the scribes; see app. crit. Kai ov K£Kur|Kaq of the T. R. appears to rest on no better authority 
than a conjecture of Erasmus, but it gives the sense; for kotuov, to be weary, cf. Mt. 1 1:28, 
Jo. 4:6, and for the form KEKOiriaKeq see W. Schm. p. 1 13, note 16, and cf. dcpfjKeq, nenx(X)KE(; 
(vv. 4, 5). v Exsiq ... £(3daraaaq ... kekoti.: such combinations are frequent in the Apoc. (e.g. 
5:7, 7:13 f., 8:5) and not always easy to explain; here the perf. kskott. indicates a condition 
which continued when the endurance (i^doxaoaq) was at an end. 

4. dAA' e'xoo Kara aou on ktA.] Yet on the other hand (dAAd) there is ground for 
complaint; for e'xevv (ti) Kara uvoq cf. Job 31:35 (LXX.), Mt. 5:23, Mc. 11:25, note, and 
below, vv. 14, 20. Patience and unremitting toil in His cause are not all that Christ requires, 
and indeed are of little value, if the spirit of love is absent. But at Ephesus love was waning, 
perhaps as the result of the controversies through which the Church had passed. Tiqv dydirriv 
aou Tiqv Ttpd)TT|v: the adj. in this position limits and corrects: 'thou hast left thy love, at least 
the love of the first days,' i.e. the days of St Paul's ministry at Ephesus; how fervent it was 
appears from Acts 19:20, 20:37, cf. Eph. 1:3 ff. Another generation has taken the place of the 
first converts; the loyalty and activity of the Church have been well maintained, but there is 
some falling off in the greatest of Christian gifts (cf. Mt. 24:12 \\)vyr\aexai r\ dydTir|T6ov 
TioAAoov), shewn perhaps, as the Greek commentators suggest, by a comparative indifference 
to the necessities of the poorer brethren. The phrase xr\v ay. x. n p. dcpfjKeq. is probably a 
reminiscence of Jer. 2:2, Ez. 16:8 ff. The new Israel had begun too soon to follow the 
example of the ancient people of God. 

5. uvriuovsus ouv noQev ninx(x>K£(; kcA.] Comp. 3:3 uvriuoveue ouv ticov d'Aiqcpaq Kai 
f|KOuaaq. The commentators contrast Cic. ad Attic. 4:16 "non recordor unde ceciderim sed 
unde resurrexerim, " a fine sentiment which is not really in conflict with the call to remember 
'unde cecideris' as a motive to repentance. St Paul's xa uiv OTuaoo smAavGavouevoq (Phil. 
3:14) refers to past successes which must be disregarded in view of xa ey.npoaQev — an 
entirely different case from that which is contemplated by this 'Remember.' Mviquovsue, 
ueravonaov, 7ioir|aov answer to three stages in the history of conversion; the pres. imper. 
perhaps represents the first as continuous or habitual, but it is noteworthy that while 



uviquovsue occurs seven times in the N.T., there is no well- supported instance of 
uvr|uov£uaov. 

For Ttiirreiv in reference to a moral fall, cf. Rom. 11:11, 1 Cor. 10:12, and the use of 
roxponrurcevv, Ttapdircooua in Ps. 18. (19.) 13, Sap. 10:1, 12:2, Mt. 6:14 f., Heb. 6:6. rknnoov 
toc TipooToc epyoc: the Lord does not say dydTir|Gov xr\v np(hxr\v dydTix|v, a precept which 
perhaps could not have been fulfilled; the last may be better or worse than the first, but never 
can be the same. 

This verse is frequently quoted by Cyprian when he urges repentance upon those who had 
lapsed in the Decian persecution (de laps. 16, epp. 19. 1, 34. 1, 55. 22); and with other 
passages from the Apoc. it became a commonplace in the Novatianist controversy (ad 
Novatian. 13). 

d 5e urj, epxouoci ooi] Ei 5k urj, i.e. axv 5e uiq u£Tavorjar|q, as the phrase is written in full 
just below; on the elliptical form (= 'otherwise'), see WM. pp. 729, 757; Burton, § 275. 
"Epxouai refers to a special coming or visitation, affecting a Church or an individual, as in v. 
16, 3:11; throughout the Apoc. the present of this verb is used in a quasi-future sense; cf. 
Blass, Gr. p. 189. Eoi is a dativus incommodi (WM. p. 265); for another view, see Blass, Gr. 
p. 113. 

Kai Kwrjaoo Tr|v Auxvvav aou, i.e. thy church. Since the Xvyyxax are separate and do not 
form a single candelabrum, any one of them can be removed at pleasure. Kwetv (cf. 6:14) is 
preferred to dcpoupdv, perhaps as indicating deliberation and judicial calmness; there would 
be no sudden uprooting as in anger, but a movement which would end in the loss of the place 
that the Church had been called to fill; unless there came a change for the better, the first of 
the seven lamps of Asia must disappear; its place must be filled by another (cf. Apoc. 3:11, 
Mt. 21:43). This warning seems to have been taken to heart, since in the next generation 
Ignatius (Eph. prol. 1) could pronounce the 'church in Ephesus' to be d^iouaKdpicrcoq, and 
speak of its 7ioAuaydTir|T:ov ovoua. But though deferred, the visitation came at last. The 
Greek commentators mention the curious fancy that the removal of the candlestick from 
Ephesus had its fulfilment in the rise of the See of Constantinople, which eclipsed the glory 
of the older Church. But the Church and See of Ephesus lived on for centuries after the 
creation of the patriarchate of Constantinople. After the eleventh century however the line of 
Ephesian Bishops seems to have become extinct (Gams, series episc. p. 443), and in 1308 the 
place was finally surrendered to the Turks (Murray, Handbook, p. 280). The little railway 
station and hotel and few poor dwelling-houses of Ayasaluk ("Ayioq 0£oA6yoq), which now 
command the ruins of the city, are eloquent of the doom which has overtaken both Ephesus 
and its church. 

6. dAAd touto e'xeiq, on mode, ktA.] This second dAAd modifies the dAAd of v. 4. If the 
loss of her first love was a heavy charge against the Church in Ephesus, there must be set 
against it and in her favour her hatred of deeds which Christ hated. 

Irenaeus (1:26. 3, 3:10. 7), followed by Hippolytus (philos. 7:36), asserts that the 
Nicolaitans of the Apocalypse were founded by Nicolaus the proselyte of Antioch who was 
one of the Seven (Acts 6:5): ditocrcdq rfjq K<rc' evQeiav 5i5aaKaAiaq eSiSaoKev dSiacpopiav 
(3iou T£ Kai (3pd)G£Goq (Hipp. I.e.). There was a sect which bore the name at the end of the 
second century, but its identity with the NikoAqutqu of the Apoc. cannot be assumed (Tert. de 



praescr. 33 "sunt et nunc alii Nicolaitae") and its claim to be spiritually descended from 
Nicolaus of Antioch was questioned (Clem. Al. strom. 2:20, § 118 cpdoKOVTec, iavxovc, 
NucoAdoj eiteoGai, dirouvriuoveuud x\ xdvSpoq cpepovceq: cf. ib. 3:4, § 25; Eus. H. E. 3:29; 
Constitutions 6:8 oi vuv ^suSobvuuoi NiKoAavcai, with which cf. the interpolated Ignatius, 
Trail. 11, Philad. 6; Victorinus ad I. "ficti homines et pestiferi qui sub nomine Nicolai 
ministri fecerunt sibi haeresim"). A modern conjecture (due to C. A. Heumann, 1712) takes 
NiKoAocvccn in Apoc. 2:6, 2:15 as=BaAaautrai (cf. v. 14), being derived either from 

DP or DP bpn. But (1) a play upon the etymology of Greek and Hebrew words is 
perhaps too subtle for the genius of the writer, and (2) no etymology has been suggested 
which makes NikoAococ, a true equivalent of On the whole it seems best to fall back 

upon the supposition that a party bearing this name existed in Asia when the Apoc. was 
written, whether it owed its origin to Nicolaus of Antioch, which is not improbable (see 
Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 297, n.), or to some other false teacher of that name. According to 
Ps.-Dorotheus he was a Samaritan Christian who joined the party of Simon Magus, but the 
statement lacks confirmation. On the teaching of this sect see v. 14, note. 

"A Kdyw maw. Hatred of evil deeds (d, not ouq; contrast Ps. 139:21 f.) is a true 
counterpart of the love of good, and both are Divine; cf. Isa. 61:8, Zech. 8:17. There is uiaoq 
as well as an opyrj (Mc. 3:5, Apoc. 6:16 f.) which can be predicated of Christ. To share His 
hatred of evil is to manifest an affinity of character with Him, which is a sign of grace in 
Churches and in individuals. 

7. 6 e'xoov ouq dKOuadroj vccA.] Another formula common to the seven messages preceding 
the promise to the conqueror in the first three, and following it in the last four. It recalls a 
familiar saying of Christ which is found in the three Synoptists (Mt. 11:15, 13:9, 13:43; Mc. 
4:9, 4:23; Lc. 8:8, 14:35), but not in the Gospel of St John. On variations in the form of the 
saying see Mc. 4:9, note; the consistent use of ouq for gotoc in the Apoc, even in 13:9, shews 
independence; yet see Mt. 10:27, Lc. 12:3. At the end of each of these instructions 6 e'xoov 
ouq is an individualizing note, calling upon each of the hearers of the book (1:3) to 
appropriate the warnings and promises addressed to the Churches. TaTq eKKAnaiau;, not xfj 
£KKAr|a{a: cf. Primasius: "Si quae singulis partiliter ecclesiis praedicat universam generaliter 
convenire dicatur ecclesiam. neque enim dicit 'Quid spiritus dicat ecclesiae' sed 'ecclesiis.'" 
Bede: "quae singulis scribit universis se dicere demonstrat ecclesiis." 

To Tweuucx Xeyei, cf. Acts 8:29, 13:2, Apoc. 14:13, 22:17. According to the opening 
formula (2:1) the Speaker is Christ; but the Spirit of Christ in the prophet is the interpreter of 
Christ's voice. 

tco vikoovti 5d)GG0 ocutco cpayeiv ktA.] In too vik. there is a possible allusion to 
NiKoAavcoov, but viKdv is a characteristically Johannine word (Jo. 16:33, 1 Jo. 2:13 f., 4:4, 
5:4 f.), and specially frequent in the Apoc. (2:7, 2:11, 2:17, 2:26, 3:5, 3:12, 3:21, 5:5, 12:11, 
15:2, 17:14, 21:7); the book is a record and a prophecy of victories won by Christ and the 
Church. The note of victory is dominant in St John, as that of faith in St Paul; or rather, faith 
presents itself to St John in the light of a victory (1 Jo. 5:4). Too vikoovti: so or with 6 vikojv 
the promise at the end of each utterance begins, not too vvKrjaavci or too veviKnKO-a. The 
pres. part, here is timeless, like 6 (3aTraqoov, 6 Treipd^oov (Mc. 1:4 note, Mt. 4:3); 6 vikojv 



(yincens, qui vicerit) is 'the conqueror,' the victorious member of the Church, as such, apart 
from all consideration of the circumstances; cf. Tert. scorp. 12 "victori cuique promittit nunc 
arborem vitae." Aooaoo is another Apocalyptic word (2:10, 2:17, 2:23, 2:26, 2:28, 3:21, 21:6). 
There is here nothing inconsistent with Mc. 10:40 ouk ecmv euov 5ouvai; Christ gives it as 
Judge to those for whom it has been prepared by the Father; see Mt. 25:34, 2 Tim. 4:8, and cf. 
Rom. 6:23 to 5e xdpiaua tou Qeov t,u>\\ aioovioq ev XpiGTCp 'Ir|Got>. The hands of the ascended 
Christ are full of gifts (cf. Eph. 4:7 ff.). With the promise Sgoggo auTCp cpaydv ktA., cf. 22:14 
iva eaxai r\ e^ouaia auTtov £Trl to EpXov xX,. and Test, xii patr., Levi 18 5u)G£i Toiq dyfcnq 
cpayetv ek tou EfiXov x.Z,.; for the construction see 6:4 i§6Qx] auTco Aa(3dv, 7:2, 13:7, 13:14, 
16:8. To ^uAov rfjq <oofjq kxX. (cf. 12:2, 12:14, 12:19) is of course from Gen. 2:9; on 
£;uAov=5£v5pov see WM., p. 23. In the LXX. TiapdSsiaoq represents either JA (Gen. 2., 3. 
passim), or D'THS) a pleasaunce (2 Esdr. 12:8, Eccl. 2:5, Cant. 4:13) "from the old Persian 
pairidaeza, " (Encycl. Bibl. s.v.); and once |"TP (Isa. 51:3); xov Qeov has been added from 
Gen. 13:10 or Ez. 28:13, 31:8. The Rabbinical writers use the word of the heavenly |A 
which is the opposite state to their D3i~l ^A; see Weber, Jtid. Theol. p. 344 ff. Of the idealized 

Tree of Life we read already in Prov. 3:18 (cf. Isa. 65:22, LXX., 4 Mace. 28:16), but its first 
appearance in a vision of the celestial Paradise is in Enoch 24f.. xa cpuAAa avxf\q Kai to dvGoq 
veal to SevSpov ou cpGwei dq tov ocloova ... Kai ouSeuia adp^ouaiav e'xev a^aaGai auTou 
\xexpi Tfjq ueydAriq Kpiaeooq ... tote SiKaioiq Kai oaioiq 5oGrja£Tai 6 Kapiroq auToov; cf. 
Slavonic Enoch 8, and Ps. Sol. 14:3. In the N.T. 'Paradise' is either the state of the blessed 
dead (Lc. 23:43), or a supra-mundane sphere identified with the third heaven into which men 
pass in an ecstasy (2 Cor. 12:2 f.); or, as here, the final joy of the saints in the presence of 
God and of Christ. On the history of the subject generally see Tennant, Sources of the 
Doctrine of the Fall and of Original Sin, passim. 

The general sense of the promise 5obaoo ktA. is clear. Man's exclusion from the Tree of 
Life (Gen. 3:22 f.) is repealed by Christ on condition of a personal victory over evil. To eat of 
the Tree is to enjoy all that the life of the world to come has in store for redeemed humanity. 
Apringius: "pomum ligni vitae aeternitatem immarcescibilem subministrat." Bede: "lignum 
vitae Christus est, cuius in caelesti paradiso visione sanctae reficiuntur animae." 

8-11. The Message to the Angel of the Church in Smyrna. 

8. tw iv luupvnj The road from Ephesus — a distance of about 35 miles — entered Smyrna 
by the 'Ephesian Gate.' The city, which had been rebuilt by Lysimachus, was now the finest 
of the Asiatic towns (Strabo, 646), and boasted of being to Tfjq 'Aaiaq ayaAua. Situated at the 
head of a well protected gulf, with an ample harbour, it possessed an export trade second only 
to that of Ephesus, while like Ephesus it was the terminus of a great road, which tapped the 
rich valley of the Hermus and penetrated to the interior. As far back as the reign of Tiberius 
the loyalty of Smyrna to Rome procured for it the privilege of erecting a temple to the 
Emperor, and the city henceforth claimed the title of veooKopoq of the new cult. She disputed 
with her neighbour Ephesus the honour of being styled npihxr\ xf\q 'Aaiaq and unrpoTioAiq. 
But the writer of the Apocalypse follows an order to which Ephesus itself would have 
assented, when he assigns to Smyrna the second place among the seven. 



The N.T. throws no light on the origin of the Church in Smyrna beyond the general 
statement as to the evangelization of Asia in Acts 19:10; see Lightfoot, Ignatius, 1. p. 462. 
But according to Vita Polycarpi 2 St Paul visited Smyrna on his way to Ephesus (cf. Acts 
19:1 SisAGovra xa dvooTspiKa uepiq), and found disciples there, as he did at Ephesus. The 
Church is still strong at Smyrna; out of a population of perhaps 250,000 more than half are 
Christians, while the EuayyeAiKri Ix°Arj with its fine library witnesses to the vigour and 
intelligence of the Orthodox community. 

On the form Zuupva see WH. 2 , Notes, p. 155; Blass, Gr. p. 10. It occurs on coins of the 
period and in inscriptions (see e.g. CIG 3. 3276 ff.). 

tdSe Aeyei 6 TtpooToc. kocI 6 eaxatoq kcA.] Those titles (from 1:17 f.) are chosen with the 
view of inspiring confidence into a Church threatened with suffering and death; cf. Bede: 
"apta praefatio patientiam suasuro." Ramsay (Exp., 1904, 1. p. 321 f.) finds a reference also 
to the early struggles of the city (Strabo, 646 dvrjyapev auTiqv 'Avdyovoq). "EqY|a£V takes the 
place of qoov dm, the purpose being to fix attention upon the fact of the Resurrection. As the 
Lord rose, so will His martyrs triumph over death; cf. 2 Tim. 2:8 uvr|uov£U£ 'Iiqaouv Xpicrcov 
eyriyspuivov ek vevcpoov. The parallel in Apoc. 13:14 is instructive: too 6r|picp oq e'xei tt|v 
TiAxiynv xfjq uaxaipiqq veal E^Y\oev (see note ad /.). 

9. oi5d aou zr\v GAuJnv kcA.] The Church in Smyrna was characterized by its endurance 
of suffering and poverty in the cause of the Gospel. With the paradox oi5d aou ... Tiqv 
jraoxeiav, dAAd TtAouaioq ei comp. Jac. 2:5 oux 6 Gsoq iE,eXiE,axo rouq ircooxouq x(o koguco 
TiAouoiouq £v maxei, 2 Cor. 6:10 obq ircooxoi, TioAAouq 5e TiAoudq'ovceq, and contrast Apoc. 
3:17 Xeyeiq on nAouaioq sim Kai KEJiXovzr\Ka ... Kai ovk oiSaq on ov ei 6 ... Trxooxoq. The 
nature of the wealth possessed by the Church in Smyrna but lacking to the Church in 
Laodicea is well shewn in Lc. 12:21 dq Geov tiAoutoov, 1 Tim. 6:18 nXovxelv iv epyoiq 
KaAoTq. The poverty (ircooxia, not merely Ttsvia; cf. Mc. 12:42, note) of the Apostolic 
Churches, even in so rich a city as Smyrna, is remarkable; it may have been due partly to the 
fact that the converts were drawn chiefly from the poorer classes (Jac. I.e., 1 Cor. 1:26), 
partly to the demands made upon them by their faith (cf. 2 Cor. 8:2 r| Kara (3d9ouq ircooxda 
auroov inepiaaevaev dq to TiAouroq xfjq dTiAoTnroq amtiv); but also in some cases to the 
pillage of their property by a Jewish or pagan mob (Heb. 10:34 zr\v dpTraynv toov 
UTiapxovToov uuoov usxd xapdq TipoasSs^aaGe). The context suggests that the poverty of the 
Smyrnaean Church was at least aggravated by the last of these causes. 

Kai riqv (3Aaacpr|u(av ktA.] Andreas: Kara kowou 5e to oi5a Kai zr\v (3Aaacpr|uiav ... 
cpiqaiv, iniaxa\iai. The Jews at Smyrna were both numerous and aggressively hostile; see 
Lightfoot, Ignatius, 1. p. 468 f., Schniirer, Geschichte 3 , 3. pp. 11, 29, 34. In the martyrdom of 
Polycarp they took a leading part, even surpassing the heathen in their zeal, and this, it is 
added, was their wont: Polyc. mart. 13 f. udAiara 'IouSaioov Ttpocpuuooq, obq sGoq auroiq, dq 
xavxa UTtoupyouvTGOV. At present they contented themselves with blaspheming, railing at 
Christ and Christians (cf. Vg. "et blasphemaris ab his"), as they had done from the first days 
of St Paul's synagogue preaching in Asia Minor (Acts 13:45). Against their sharp tongues the 
Christians are fortified by the reflexion that these blasphemers are Jews in name only. They 
called themselves Jews (for the constr. see v. 2, note), but were not so in truth; comp. Rom. 
2:28 ov yap 6 sv xti cpavepw 'IouSaToq screw ... dAA' 6 ev x(o Kpvnxti 'IouSaToq, Kai Tiepvrouri 



KocpSiaq sv nvEviiaxi ou ypduuaTi, Gal. 6:15 f. ovxe yap TrsptTourj ti ecmv ovxe aKpopWria, 
dAAd Kawiq Kciaiq ... dprjvri ek aurouq Kai ekeoq, Kai ejti tov 'IapaiqA xov Qeov. So far from 
being dAnGooq 'IopanAdxai (Jo. 1:47), such men were a auvayooyri tod Earavd (Jo. 8:44 
dusiq £K rod rarcpoq rod 5ia(36A.ou eare), not a auvayooyri Kupiou (Num. 16:3, 16:24, 26:9, 
31:16). On auvayooyn. m its relation to £KKkr\oia see Hort, Ecclesia, p. 4 ff. 'H auvayooyri tou 
larava occurs again in 3:9; comp. 2:13 6 Gpovoq xov Z., 2:24 rd (3a9sa rod Z. 

The commentators refer to an inscription of the time of Hadrian which has been thought 
to mention Jewish renegades (CIG 3148 oI'tiots 'IouSaioi, cf. Lightfoot, Ignatius, 1. p. 470; 
see however Ramsay in Hastings, D.B. 4. p. 555 for another view of the words, and cf. Exp., 
1904, 1. p. 324). But the 'synagogue of Satan' at Smyrna professed Judaism and perhaps 
sincerely, though their hostility may have been partly due to a desire to curry favour with the 
pagan mob or the Imperial authorities. 

10. un. cpo(3ou d iieXXeiq Tidaxew kxX.] There were worse things in store than Trcooxda or 
even (3Aaacpr|uia; imprisonment, perhaps death might await the faithful at Smyrna. Behind 
the 'synagogue of Satan' was the Devil himself (6 5id(3oA.oa=6 KQrcrjyoop toov dSeAxpoov, 
12:10=6 Zaravdq, 12:9, 20:2), who by means of false charges laid before the magistrates 
would cast certain members of the Church (££; uuoov) into prison. His purpose was to try the 
faith of the whole body (ivoc neipaaQf\xe): cf. Lc. 22:31 6 Eorcavdq ^nrrjaorco uudq tou 
awidaai obq tov avcov. That its Jewish and pagan adversaries were prompted by Satan was 
the firm belief of the early Church; cf. e.g. Polyc. mart. 2 TioAAd ydp k\vr\yav(xxo kclx avxtiv 
6 5id(3Aoc;, Eus. H.E. 5:1 exepaq uiqxavdq 6 5id(3oAoq sitevoei, rdq Kara xx\v dpKTiqv ev rco 
okoxei Kai rep x^Xenioxaxop x^pvw ovyKkeioeiq kxX. 

Kai ejr\xe QXixpiv r|U£poov 5eKa] "And that ye may have affliction for ('during,' the 
temporal gen., see Blass, Gr. p. 109) ten days." A further disclosure of Satan's plans; it was 
his purpose to prolong the persecution if the faithful did not yield at once. This point is 
missed by e^exe, doubtless a correction made in the interests of the sense. AeKa is perhaps 
suggested by Dan. 1:14 inEipaaEV auTouq 5eKa r|U£paq; cf. Gen. 24:55, Num. 11:19, 24:22, 
Job 19:3. Beatus thinks of the 'ten persecutions,' but it is unnecessary to seek for any 
historical fulfilment. Equally wide of the mark is the interpretation preferred by Bede: "totum 
tempus significat in quo Decalogi sunt memoriae mandata." The number ten is probably 
chosen because, while it is sufficient to suggest continued suffering, it points to an 
approaching end. Ten days of suffering and suspense might seem an eternity while they 
lasted, yet in the retrospect they would be but a moment (2 Cor. 4:17 to TiapauTiKa sAacppov 
xf\q QXiipEwq: cf. Arethas: scpiquepoq r| eiucpopd, Kai Saov si Kai r|U£poov 5sKa s^iaouusviq). 
The trial might be prolonged, but it had a limit known to God. 

yivou Tucrcoq dxpv Oavdrou kxX.] 'Prove thyself loyal and true, to the extent of being 
ready to die for My sake.' rivou n., cf. 3:2 yivou ypriyopoov, Jo. 20:27 ur| yivou djtiatoq 
dAAajtiaroq. Here itiaroq is 'trustworthy' rather than 'believing,' as in Mt. 25:21, 25:23, Lc. 
16:10 f., Apoc. 2:13, 3:14. "Axpv Gavdrou hints that the supreme trial of martyrdom may 
follow; comp. Phil. 2:8 yevouevoq UTirjKooq usxpi &•■> an d contrast Heb. 12:4 oukco usxp^^ 
aiuaroq avxiKaxEOxr\XE. "Axpv occurs in this book eleven times, uexpi not once; the other 
Johannine writings, as it happens, have neither, but in the rest of the N.T. the proportion is a 
little over 2 to 1 . 



veal Sgogo) 001 xov arscpavov xfjq qoofjq] 'And so,' the consecutive kqu which is "specially 
found after imperatives" (Blass, Gr. p. 262). Zoofjq stands in sharp contrast with Gavdxou, and 
x. oxecpavov comes naturally after the prophecy of a coming struggle. The exact phrase 6 
oxecpocvoq x. q". occurs in the very similar passage, Jac. 1:12 uavcdpioq dviqp oq uitoueva 
Ttapaauov, on 56vauoq Y ev o^evoq Arjuipexai tov ox. x. q\, ov ETtrivydAaxo xoiq dyaTtoocnv 
aurov: elsewhere we have 6 ox. xfjq eAiriSoq (Isa. 28:5), xfjq Kocuxrjaeooq (Ez. 16:12, 23:42, 1 
Th. 2:19), xfjq 5iKaioauvr|q (2 Tim. 4:8), xfjq 56^r\q (1 Pet. 5:4), xfjq dcpGapaiaq (Polyc. mart. 
17, 19, Eus. //.£■. 5. 1). So familiar a metaphor need not have been suggested by local 
circumstances, yet it is noteworthy that Smyrna was famous for its games (Paus. 6:14. 3, 
cited in Eric. Bibl., 4662) in which the prize was a garland. There may be a reference to this, 
or again, as Ramsay thinks (Hastings, D.B. 4. p. 555 ff.) the writer may have in his mind the 
garlands worn in the service of the pagan temples. In any case the axscpavoq is not a royal 
diadem, but an emblem of festivity: cf. Mc. 15:17, note. Tfjq qoofjq is epexegetical: the crown 
consists of life, so that the promise is practically equivalent to that of v. 7, though it is 
presented under another aspect. 

11. 6 vikwv ov uiq d5ucr|6fj kxA.] The special promise of the second message, appropriate 
to a Church which may presently be called to martyrdom. He who conquers by proving 
himself faithful unto death shall possess immunity from the second death. '0 Ssuxspoq 
Gdvaxoq occurs again in c. 20:6, 20:14, 21:8, where it is defined as r| Aiuvr| xou Ttupoq; see 
notes ad I. The conception is partly anticipated in Dan. 12:3 and Jo. 5:29, and yet more 
distinctly by Philo, de praem. et poen. 2. 419 Gavdxou yap 5txx6v eiSoq, xo pev vcaxd xo 
xeGvdvou ... xo ok usxd xo dTtoOvrjoKew, o 5iq kockov Tidvxooq. But the exact expression was 
probably current in Jewish circles, for it occurs frequently in the Targums; cf. e.g. Targ. 
Hieros. on Deut. 33:6 "vivat Reuben in hoc saeculo et non moriatur morte secunda": other 
exx. may be seen in Wetstein. Ov uiq d5u<r|9fj, 'shall in no wise be hurt'; see Blass, Gr. p. 209 
f. For dSiKeTv in this sense see Isa. 10:20, Apoc. 6:6, 7:2 f., 9:4, 9:10, 9:19, 11:5 bis. The 
attempt to retain in these contexts the etymological meaning of &5ikew (Benson, Apocalypse, 
pp. 16. f., 73 n.) cannot be regarded as successful; in usage d5iK£iv, like our 'injure,' has 
acquired a weaker sense and is nearly a synonym of (3AdTTC£W (cf. Thuc. 2:71, Xen. de re equ. 
6. 3). 

12-17. The Message to the Angel of the Church in Pergamum. 

12. xfjq iv nepyduw] After leaving Smyrna the road from Ephesus followed the coast for 
about 40 miles and then struck N.E. up the valley of the Caicus, for a further distance of 15 
miles, when it reached Pergamum. Pergamum in Mysia, on the Caicus (r\ ITspyauoq in 
Xenophon, Pausanias and Dion Cassius, but xo nepyocuov in Strabo and Polybius and most 
other writers and in the inscriptions; the termination is left uncertain in Apoc. 1:11, 2:12), 
now Bergama, the capital of the Attalid Kingdom (B.C. 241-133), held a similar position in 
Roman Asia (Plin. H.N. 5:30 "longe clarissimum Asiae") until its place was taken by 
Ephesus. If Pergamum had no Artemision, it was richer in temples and cults than Ephesus. 
Zeus Soter, Athena Polias, Dionysos, Asklepios were the chief local deities; the temple of 
Athena crowned the steep hill of the Acropolis, and beneath it on the height was a great altar 
of Zeus. Beside these, the city possessed as early as A.D. 29 a temple dedicated to Rome and 
Augustus (Tac. ann. 3:37); a second temple was erected in the time of Trajan, when 



Pergamum acquired the title of 5iq vsooKopoq. At so strong a centre of paganism the Church 
was confronted with unusual difficulties, and to these the message to Pergamum refers (v. 13 
f.). 

Td5s Xeyei 6 s'xoov ty\v poucpouav: the poucpoua of c. 1:16, where see note. To what use it 
is to be put at Pergamum appears below, v. 16. 

13. oi5a tiou KorcoiKeiq kxX.] The special point in the life of the Church at Pergamum 
which the Lord singles out for notice. She resided in a city which was also Satan's residence 
(otiou 6 lorcavdq KorcoiKd), nay more, where he had set his throne. 0p6voq in the N.T. is 
always the seat of office or chair of state, whether of a Judge (Mt. 19:28), or a King (Lc. 1:32, 
1:52), or of God or Christ (Mt. 5:34, 25:31); in the Apoc. the word occurs 45 times in this 
sense. At Pergamum Satan was enthroned and held his court. The question arises what there 
was at Pergamum to gain for it this character. The Nicolaitans were there, but they were also 
at Ephesus; the Jews, who at Smyrna formed a 'synagogue of Satan,' are not mentioned in the 
Pergamene message. It remains to seek a justification of the phrase in some peculiarly 
dangerous form of pagan worship. Pergamum was the chief seat in Asia of the worship of 
Asklepios (cf. Philostratus, Vit. Apollon. 4:34 r| Agiqc elq xb nepyauov ... ^uvecpoka,, 
Herodian, 4:4. 8 r|Ti£ix6r| elq n. xfjq Aoiocq xpnoocaGoci (3ouA6u£voq Qepaneiaq xov Aai<Ar|Tnou, 
Mart. 9:1 "Aesculapius Pergamensis deus": according to Galen a common form of oath was 
ud tov sv nspyduq) 'AaKArjiuov), and the serpent which was the symbol of the god (Paus. 
Cor. 27 KdOnrou 5' eiti Gpovov (3aKTr|piav Kparoov xrjv xe exipav toov xeipwv vntp KscpaAfjq 
s'xev tou SpdvcovToq) is in this book (12:9) the symbol of Satan. But attractive as this 
explanation is, it does not altogether satisfy; the Aesculapian cult, with its therapeutic aims, 
could scarcely have presented special difficulties to the Christian brotherhood. It is better to 
find in 'Satan's throne' an allusion to the rampant paganism of Pergamum (Arethas: obq 
K<rcd5ooA.ov ouaav vnkp xr\v Aaiav raxaav), symbolized by the great altar which seemed to 
dominate the place from its platform cut in the Acropolis rock, but chiefly perhaps to the new 
Caesar-worship in which Pergamum was preeminent and which above all other pagan rites 
menaced the existence of the Church. The insidious plea Ti kockov eoxiv emeiv 'Kupioq 
KaiGocp, ' veal iniQelvai veal xa TOUTOiq dKoAouGa, veal haoib^eaQai (mart. Polyc. 8), must 
have appealed to many Christians who would have stood firm against the grosser idolatries of 
heathenism. If the worship of the Emperor is in view, 6 Gpovoq xox> Zaxava may be an occult 
reference to the agents of this false Imperialism, as auvayooyri x. E. to the hostile Jews. 

For tiou=oti:ou see WM. p. 640. KorcoiKdq, kqctovksi, point to settled residence. There was 
no possibility of escaping from the situation; the local Church could not migrate in a body, 
and Satan would not quit his vantage ground. From another point of view even the residents 
in any place are, from the Christian standpoint, 'strangers and pilgrims,' and such words as 
TtocpoiKdv, TidpoiKoq, Tiap£Tn5r|uoq are usually preferred in describing the relations of the 
Church to the locality where she is placed; see 1 Pet. 1:1 (with Hort's note), 17; 2:11, Heb. 
1 1:9, and the opening words of Clem. R. Cor. cited in the note to v. 1. 

Kai Kpardq to ovoud uou kxX.] The Church in Pergamum maintained her Kupioq 'Iiqaouq 
(1 Cor. 12:3), and refused to say Kupioq Kaiaap and to revile her Master; cf. mart. Polyc. 9. 
For Kpamv see 2:1 note, and for ovk dpvsiaGoci cf. Jo. 1:20 obuoAoynaev Kai ovk ripvrjaorco. 



Tiqv tugtw uou, 'thy faith in Me'; uou is the gen. of the object as in Mc. 1 1:22 zyzxz tugtiv 
Qeov, Apoc. 14:12 oi Tn,pouvT£q ... xr\v idoxiv 'Inoou. 

Kal ev xaiq n,u£paiq Avtukx: 'even in the days of Antipas.' The reading 'Avceuiac. 
(dvTSUiaq) must be ascribed to itacism, while the proposal to treat AvTmaq as a nom de plume 
(dvrf, raxq, cf. dvuxpicrcoq a primitive Athanasius contra mundum) can scarcely be taken 
seriously. The name is an abbreviated form of AvTUiorcpoq, as KAeoiiaq of KAaororcpoq, and 
occurs frequently in Josephus (e.g. antt. 19. 1.3 ouToq towuv 6 AvTUiotTpoq AvTuraq to 
TtpooTOV EKaXeixo). There is little to be gleaned about this primitive martyr from post- 
canonical writings. Tertullian's allusion to him (Scorp. 12 "de Antipa fidelissimo martyre, 
interfecto in habitatione Satanae") shews no independent knowledge. Andreas had read his 
'acts' (ovnep dveyvoov to uocpTupiov) and there are acts under his name printed by the 
Bollandists (April 1 1), according to which he was burnt to death in a brazen bull in the reign 
of Domitian. But the date at least is probably wrong, for ev Touq n,u. A. throws the time of the 
martyrdom back some years before the writing of the Apocalypse; cf. Lc. 1:5, Acts 5:37. 
Other martyrs connected with Pergamum in the first two centuries were Carpus, Papylus, and 
Agathonice, mentioned by Eusebius (H.E. 4:15); Attalus, the 'pillar and ground' of the 
persecuted Viennese, was nspyocunvoq tco yevei (H.E. 5:1). Yet, as Ramsay observes 
(Hastings, D.B. 3:75 f.), it is not certain that Antipas was a member of the Pergamene 
Church; he suffered at Pergamum, but may have been brought thither from one of the smaller 
towns. 

AvTuraq is indeclinable, if we accept the reading of the best MSS. WH., however (Notes, 
p. 137), are disposed to favour Lachmann's conjecture that the final c arose from an 
accidental doubling of the following o, while Nestle (Text. Crit. p. 331) thinks that Avtitioc 
was conformed to 6 udpTuq. The anomaly, however it may have arisen, has misled the 
scribes, who have sought to save the grammar by inserting aiq or omitting 6q: see app. crit. 
For 6 udpTuq uou cf. Acts 1:8 eaeaQk uou udpTupeq, 22:20 iE,exvvvexo to aiua ETecpdvou tou 
udpTupoq aou, Apoc. 17:6 ueOuouaav ... ek tou ai'uaToq tgov uapTupoov 'Inaou. It is tempting 
to translate udpTuq by 'martyr' in the last two passages, and even R.V. yields to the 
temptation in Apoc. I.e., though it is content to call Stephen and Antipas 'witnesses.' But it 
may be doubted whether the word had acquired a technical sense at the end of the first 
century; Clem. Cor. 5 uapTupnoaq STiopeuGn, eiq tov ocpaAouevov tottov Tfjq 56^r|q is not 
decisive. Even in the second half of the second century the title could be given to confessors 
at Lyons and Vienne, though it is significant that they disclaimed it as due only to the Lord 
(Apoc. 1:5) and to those who had died for Him. By that time the technical sense had nearly 
established itself (see Lightfoot's note on Clem. I.e., and Benson's Cyprian, p. 90 f.); but in 
the N.T. this stage has not been reached, though the course of events was leading up to it. The 
Lord gives Antipas His own title, 6 udpTuq 6 TUGToq (1:5, 3:14), qualifying it by a double 
uou, 'my witness, my faithful one'; Antipas bore witness to Christ, was loyal to Christ even 
unto death, as Christ to the Father (1 Tim. 6:13 tou uocpTuprjoocvToq knl ITovtiou ITeiAdTOU 
Tiqv KaAiqv ouoAoyiav). ATi£KTdv9r|, see Mc. 8:31 note; in Attic Greek aneQavev would have 
been preferred, cf. Blass, Gr. pp. 44, 55. nap' uuw ... KorcoiKd recalls at the end of the 
sentence the solemn fact with which it began: the home of this Church was also the residence 
of Satan. 



14. dAA' e'xoo Kara aou dAiya] At Ephesus the attitude of the Church towards the 
Nicolaitans was matter for praise, but at Pergamum it invited censure; contrast e'xoo Kara aou 
with v. 6 touto s'xeic;- The Church which could resist Satan in the form of the Emperor-cult 
was not equally proof against an insidious heresy. 

on sxsic; £K£i Kpazovvzaq zr\v 5i5axnv BaAadu, kcA.] A party in the Church at Pergamum 
(£K£i=Tiap' vy.lv) taught as Balaam had done. Balaam made it his aim to teach (ebibaoKEv) 
Balak how to beguile Israel into the double sin of idolatry and fornication. The reference is to 
Num. 31:16, where the sin of Peor is traced to Balaam's suggestion (cf. Philo, vit. Moys. 1. 
54, Jos. antt. 9. 6. 6, Origen in Num. horn. 20.). Modern O.T. scholars (e.g. Driver, Introd. p. 
62 f., F. H. Woods in Hastings, Hastings, D.B. 1. 233) point out that the story of Balaam 
blends two accounts, Num. 22:1-25:5 belonging to JE, while Num. 25:6 ff. is from P; in the 
former Balaam after blessing Israel returns to Pethor (Num. 24:25), in the latter he is the 
author of Balak's later policy and eventually is slain by Israel in battle (Num. 31:8, cf. Josh. 
13:22). Josephus I.e. reconciles the two stories by supposing that Balaam on reaching the 
Euphrates sent for Balak and imparted his scheme; some such addition to the history was 
doubtless in the mind of the writer of the Apoc. There is an interesting parallel in the 
stratagem suggested by Achior in Judith 5:20, 1 1 : 1 1 ff. 

The construction e:5i5. too BocAcck is perhaps a Hebraism (cf. Job 21:22 

njH), but more probably a colloquialism; see WM. p. 279. BaAdv gkccvSqcAov, cf. ziQevai 
ok. in Ps. 49. (50.) 20, Judith 5:1, Hos. 4:17, Rom. 14:13. A gkccvSccAov (Att. aKavSdAnGpov) 
is any object that is apt to trip up one who is walking carelessly; see Hort on 1 Pet. 2:8, and 
Carr, Hor. Bibl, p. 58 ff. The women of Moab were deliberately thrown in the way of 
unsuspecting Israel, in the hope of bringing about the downfall of the latter. The order cpayeiv 
... Kai Tiopvsuoai is the opposite of that in Num. 25:1 ff., which is followed below, v. 20; but 
it doubtless answers to the experience of the Church at Pergamum, where the mixed company 
at pagan feasts was the occasion of the greater evil. EiSooAoGuTOV, see 4 Mace. 5:2, Acts 
15:29, 21:25, 1 Cor. 8:1 ff.; cf. tepoGurov in 1 Cor. 10:28. 

15. ourcoq ... ouoioocj "Ex^c, takes up the thread of v. 14 (eyeic, ekei Kpazovvzaq kcA.), 
while outgoc, Kai ov compares the situation at Pergamum with that of Israel exposed to the 
wiles of Balaam; ouoiooq at the end of the sentence emphasizes ourcoq, and keeps the parallel 
still in view. The general sense of vv. 14, 15 would have, been clearer if the Apocalyptist had 
written: tionep yap BaAadu sSiSacKsv ... outooc. e'xevq Kai ov, kcA. or e'xac, £Kd Kpaxouvraq ... 
e'xevq Y a P Kpaxouvraq zr\v 5i5axnv NiKoAavcoov. 

For the Nicolaitans see note on v. 6. As to their teaching, it is clear that they disregarded 
the restriction imposed upon the Gentile Churches by the Apostolic council held at Jerusalem 
in 49-50 (Acts 15:29 dnix^Gai eiSooAoGuxoov, cf. 20 an. toov dAiaynV ia ' C00V T( ^ v siSooAoov) 
with the practical result that they encouraged a return to pagan laxity of morals (cf. v. 6). 
Writing to Corinth some fifteen years after the council St Paul had occasion to argue with 
Christians who regarded the eating of eiSooAoGura as a thing indifferent; and though he does 
not take his stand on the Jerusalem decree, he opposes the practice on the ground that it gave 
offence to weak brethren (1 Cor. 8:4, 8:9 f.), and also because of the connexion which he 
regarded as existing between idol-worship and unclean spirits (1 Cor. 10:20 d Guouaw za 
eQvr] Saiuovioiq Kai ov Gsw Guouaw, ou GeAoo 5s uuaq Kowoovouq toov Saiuovioov yvvecGai); 



to partake of the 'table of unclean spirits' (ib. 21 xpanil^t; Savuovioov) was inconsistent with 
participation in the Eucharist. In the face of these facts a perverse theory, originating with the 
Tubingen school, identifies the Nicolaitans with the followers of St Paul; cf. Renan, Saint 
Paul, p. 303 f.: "on s'habitue a designer l'apotre des gentils par le sobriquet de Nicolas ... ses 
disciples du meme coup furent appeles nicolaites"; and see van Manen's art. Nicolaitans in 
Enc. Bibl. 3410 f. It would be nearer to the truth to say that they were the spiritual 
descendants of the libertines who perverted the Pauline doctrine and against whom St Paul 
strongly protests. In the next century these views were embraced by certain Gnostic teachers; 
see Justin, dial. 35 xpiouavouq iavxovc, Aeyouaw ... Kai dvouoiq veal dGeoiq xzkzxaXc, 
Kowoovouaw Kai daw auTwv oi usv uveq KaAouuevoi Mapvaavoi, oi 5e OuaAevTwiavoi 
ktA. Iren. 1:6. 3 Kai yap d5ooA66uTa dSiacpopooq koQiovoi, \xr\5k uoAuveaGai vn auToov 
riyouuevoi ... oi 5k Kai xaiq xf\q aapKoq r|5ovaiq KaraKopooq bovXevovxeq kxX. The 
Nicolaitans of the next century were of this class, cf. Iren. 3:1. 3 "indiscrete vivunt"; Hippol. 
philos. 7:36 NiKoAaoq ... eSiSaoKsv dSiacpopiav (3iou xe Kai (3poba£ooq; Tert. adv. Marc. 1:29 
"aliqui Nicolaitae assertores libidinis atque luxuriae." According to Clement Alex, strom. 3:4 
they quoted a saying of their founder, oti TiapaxpnaaaGai tfj aapKi 5d, and acted upon it: 
SKTiopveuouaw dvaiSnv oi xr\v aipeaw auTou \xexi6vxeq. It is noteworthy that the party was 
strong at Ephesus and Pergamum; they had established themselves at the two most important 
centres in Asia, the 'metropolis,' and the ancient and perhaps still official capital. 

16. usravonaov ouv] There was occasion not only for vigilance, but for an act of 
repentance (on usTavoiqaov see v. 5). The Church was already compromised by undue 
tolerance of the Nicolaitans; she had not purged herself of complicity with them as the 
Church at Ephesus had done; (contrast v. 6 modq with v. 15 e'x^iq)- 

d 5e urj, spxo\xai ooi xaxv kxX.] For si 5k urj (= edv 5e uiq ueravorjari) see v. 5 note; xaxv 
is now added, for the matter would brook no delay. Yet the Lord does not say TioAsurjaoo 
uerd aou, but uet' avxtiv, i.e. uerd toov Kpaxouvroov xr\v 5i5axnv toov NiKoAairoov; if the 
Church had tolerated the Nicolaitans, and some of her members had listened to their teaching, 
yet she had not as a whole identified herself with the party; cf. Andreas: sv Tfj aneiXf\ 5k r\ 
cpiAavGpooTua ov yap, '\xexa aou' (pnaw, dAAd \i£t' d<£woov,' toov vooouvtoov dviaTa. 
IToAsuew U£Ta Tivoq, frequent in the LXX., is used in the N.T. only by the Apocalyptist 
(2:16, 12:7, 13:4, 17:14), and the verb itself outside the Apoc. only in Jac. 4:2. The glorified 
Christ is in this book a Warrior, who fights with the sharp sword of the word; cf. 1:16, 19:13 
ff., and see Eph. 6:17, Heb. 4:12. The idea of a Divine Warrior, which appears first in the 
Song of Miriam (Exod 15:3 Wkt, miT, equivocally rendered by the LXX. Kupioq 

cuvTp{(3oov TtoAeuouq) is associated with the Logos in Sap. 18:15 6 TtavToSuvauoq aou Aoyoq 
an oupavou sk Gpovoov (3aaiAdoov duoTouoq TioAeuiaTriq ... fjAaTO. The diroTouia of the 
Divine Word is directed especially against those who "turn the grace of God into 
lasciviousness," as the Nicolaitans did. Possibly, as in v. 14, there is an allusion to the story of 
Balsam (Num. 22:23, 31:8). 



Enc. T. K. Cheyne and J. S. Black, Encyclopaedia Biblica (London, 1899-1903). 



17. rep vikwvti Sobaoo aurcp xov udvva ktA.] On too vik. 5. auTco see v. 7, note. Tou udvva 
is the partitive genitive, WM. p. 247; Blass, against the documentary evidence, discounts this 
solitary instance of the gen. after cpaydv as "not authentic" (Gr. p. 100, note 3). Mdvva QD, 

Aram. LXX. udv in Exod. 16:31 ff., udvva a elsewhere) has passed from the LXX. into 
the N.T. (Jo. 6:31, 6:49, Heb. 9:4) and Josephus (antt. 3. 1. 6). Tou Ksvcpuuusvou refers no 
doubt to the golden pot "laid up before God" (Exod. 16:23), i.e. in the Ark (Heb. 9:4); the 
Ark itself was believed to have been hidden by Jeremiah in a place where it would not be 
discovered until Israel was restored (2 Mace. 2:5 ff.; cf. the Rabbinical traditions in 
Abarbanel on 1 Sam. 4:4 "haec area future tempore adveniente Messia nostra 
manifestabitur"; Tanchuma, 83. 2 "Elias Israelitis restituit ... urnam mannae"; other passages 
may be seen in Wetstein). The Apoc. of Baruch has the story in c. 6:7 ff. and adds in 29:8 
(ed. Charles): "at that self-same time [when the Messiah is revealed] the treasury of manna 
will again descend from on high and they will eat of it in those years"; cf. Orac. Sibyll. 7. 
148f. KAr|uorca 5' ovk eaxai ouSe axdxuq, dAA' aua raxvTsq I udvvnv xr\v SpoGepiqv Asukokuv 
65ouai cpdyovTai. As for the interpretation of the promise, its full meaning is hardly covered 
by St Paul's Qeov oocpia kv uuGTripiw, r| dTioK£Kpuuu£vr| (1 Cor. 2:7), or by Origen's 
"intellectus verbi Dei subtilis et dulcis" (horn, on Exod. 9:4); rather by to udvva to 
K£Kpuuu£VOV must be understood the life-sustaining power of the Sacred Humanity now "hid 
with Christ in God" (Col. 3:3), of which the faithful find a foretaste in the Eucharist but 
which can be fully known only to the conqueror (Jo. 6:31 f., 54 ff.). Victorinus: "manna 
absconditum immortalitas est." Primasius, followed by Bede: "panis invisibilis qui de caelo 
descendit." Arethas points out the fitness of this reference to the heavenly food at the end of a 
message which condemns participation in heathen feasts: tco vikoovti SoGfjvai cpaydv tou 
udvva dvd Tfjq dvcaGdpTou (3pooa£ooq [sc. toov dSooAoGuToov] viiioyzxo. 

Kai Sobaoo auTW 4>fjcpov Aeuvcrjv ktA.] Wjcpoq is a rare word in Biblical Greek (LXX. 6 , 
N.T. 3 ), where it is used to denote (1) a piece of rock (1^. Exod. 4:25; f^n, Lam. 3:16, cf. 

Sir. 18:10); (2) a counter or voting pebble, calculus (4 Regn. 12:4 (5) A, Eccl. 7:26, 4 Mace. 
15:26, Acts 26:10). Here it is to be noted that the ^H^ 0 ^ ls white, and that it bears a mystical 
name which only the possessor can read. Few of the solutions hitherto proposed satisfy these 
conditions. The Rabbinical tradition that precious stones fell with the manna (Joma 8) may 
have suggested the collocation of the manna and the 4>fjcpoq, but it carries us no further. 
Ziillig's theory, adopted by Trench, that there is an allusion to the Urim (Exod. 28:30), 
supposed to have been a diamond engraved with the Tetragrammaton, is too purely 
conjectural to be satisfactory, even if it were not open to other objections. If we turn to the 
Greek surroundings of the Asiatic Churches, which must not be excluded, as Trench 
maintains, from the field of Apocalyptic hermeneutics, there is a larger choice of 
interpretations. Yfjcpoq may refer to the ballot thrown into the voting urn (Ovid, met. 15:41 
"mos erat antiquis niveis atrisque lapillis, I his damnare reos, illis absolvere culpa") or to the 
counters used for calculation (cf. Apoc. 13:18 ^iqcpiadToo tov dpiGuov); or the ^H^ 0 ^ A£UKrj 
might be the symbol of a good time (Plin. ep. 6:4. 3 "o diem notandum candidissimo 
calculo"), or of victory (Andreas, toutegti viKooaav; Arethas, Tiqv duo toov ev ToTq G£aTpoiq 
Kai ToTq GTaSioiq dyooviq'ouEvcov yvwpiuov ouaav, ToTq vvkwgi Tiapexouevnv). Or there may 



be a reference to the tickets which were sometimes distributed to the populace and entitled 
the holders to free entertainment or amusement (cf. Xiphilin. epit. 228 acpaipia yap 2;uAwa 
uivcpd avooOev dq to Qiaxpov ippinxei auu(3oAov e'xovra to uev eSooSiuou Tivoq ... 
dpTtdaavTaq Tivaq e5ei Ttpoq Touq SoTfjpaq auToov aneveyKEiv veal Aa(3dv xb 
eTuyeypauuevov), or to me tessera frumentaria or the t. hospitalis of Roman life (cf. Plaut. 
Poen. 5:1. 8). Each of these explanations, however, leaves something to be desired; either the 
4>fjcpoq is not inscribed or it is not necessarily white. Prof. Ramsay (Hastings, D.B. 3:751) 
supposes a contrast with the parchment which took its name (charta Pergamena) from the 
city, and interprets: "the name is written not on white parchment such as Pergamum boasts 
of, but on an imperishable white tessera." "The white stone," he writes elsewhere (Exp., 
1904, 1. p. 411) "was, doubtless, a tessera." But the tessera does not suggest 
imperishableness. Possibly ^H^ 0 ^ AeuKrj may refer to the engraved stones which were 
employed for magical purposes and bore mystic names; see King, Engraved Gems, p. 97 ff.: 
Gnostics and their remains, passim. Magic in all its forms entered largely into the life of the 
great cities of Asia; for its prevalence at Ephesus see Acts 19:19. The Divine magic which 
inscribes on the human character and life the Name of God and of Christ is placed in contrast 
with the poor imitations that enthralled pagan society. 

It may be that the precise reference will be ascertained in the course of explorations 
which are still in progress in Asia Minor and in particular at Pergamum. Meanwhile the 
general sense is fairly clear. The white stone is the pledge of the Divine favour which carries 
with it such intimate knowledge of God and of Christ as only the possessor can comprehend: 
cf. 3:12 6 vikoov ... ypd^oo en avxbv xb ovoua xov Qeov uou ... veal to ovoua uou to kqcwov, 
and on this knowledge as the gift of Christ see Mt. 1 1:27. The alternative is to regard the 
ovoua kqcwov as the symbol of the new life and relations into which moral victory transports 
the conqueror, an interpretation supported by Isa. 62:2 KaXeoei oe xb ovoua to vcawov o 6 
Kupioq ovoudaa avxo, 65:15 ToTq 5e SouAsuoucn uoi KAnGnaeTai ovoua vcawov, and 
suggesting a reference to the mysteries and the prevalent magical rites (Ramsay, Exp., 1904, 
1. p. 414; see also his reference to a ouv9n.ua received by Aristides of Smyrna from 
Asklepios, ib. p. 419 f.). If this view be accepted — and it is perhaps the more probable — the 
victorious disciple is represented as resembling in his measure the victorious Master; cf. 
19:12 s'xoov ovoua yeypauuevov ° ou5dq oi5sv d un, auToq. The 'new name' is one of a 
series of Kawd which belong to the Church (xawoq avGpumoq, Kawiq SiaGnKn,, 5i5axn, 
evToArj, 'IepouaaArju, Kuaiq, w5rj, vcawoq oupavoq veal Kawiq yfj); cf. 2 Cor. 5:17, Apoc. 21:5. 
Nsoq is used in this connexion only in Heb. 12:24; it is not the recent origin of the Gospel — 
its veoTr|q, but its vcawoTriq, its unfailing freshness, to which attention is called. The Christian 
'name,' i.e. the character or inner life which the Gospel inspires, possesses the property of 
eternal youth, never losing its power or its joy. 

18-29. Message to the Angel of the Church in Thyatira. 

18. tw £V GuaTdpoiq] Some 40 miles S.E. of Pergamum lay Thyatira (xa 0udT£ipa), a 
Lydian city on the borders of Mysia and sometimes claimed by the latter (Strabo, 625 
(3a5{qouaw km. ZdpSeoov TioAiq £gtIv kv dpicrcepa GuaTapa ... f|v Muaoov saxdTnv Tiveq 
cpaaw). It was founded by the Seleucidae, but since B.C. 190 it had been in the hands of the 
Romans, and was included in the province of Asia. Though not the equal of Ephesus, 



Smyrna, or Pergamum (Pliny, H. N. 5:33 "Thyatireni aliaeque inhonorae civitates"), Thyatira 
was a thriving centre of trade (Ramsay, Exp., 1904, 2:40); the inscriptions shew that the city 
was remarkable even among Asiatic towns for the number of its guilds (Ramsay, Cities and 
Bishoprics, 1. p. 105), among which may be mentioned the dpTOKOTioi, (3acpdq, fivpaeiq, 
vuQrceuouevoi (clothiers), vcepaudq, Aavdpioi, Awoupyoi, gkutotouoi, xaAvcdq, xoeAkotuttoi; 
to the (3acp£iq there is a reference in Acts 16:14 yuvr] ovouom Au5ia (was she so called as 
coming from a Lydian town?), TtopcpupoTtooAiq TioAeooq 0u<rcdpoov. There were temples of 
Apollo (Ramsay, Exp., I.e. 42) and Artemis in the city, and near it the shrine of Sambathe (to 
Iuu(3a9dov), an Oriental (Chaldean or Persian) Sibyl; but Thyatira had no temple dedicated 
to the Emperors. The Church in Th. was probably small, even relatively to the population; 
according to Epiphanius (haer. 51:33) the Alogi towards the end of the second century 
asserted that no Church was then to be found there. Its dangers arose from within rather than 
from Jews or pagans. Epiphanius (I.e.) represents the place as having become at a later date a 
stronghold of Montanism. 

zd5e Xeyei 6 vibq zov Qeov vccA.] '0 uioq z. 9. occurs here only in the Apoc., but the title is 
implied in 1:6, 2:27, 3:5, 3:21, 14:1; on its import see Dr Sanday's art. Son of God in 
Hastings' D. B. 4. 570 ff. In this place it adds solemnity to the quasi-human features which 
are recited from the vision of ch. 1. For 6 e'xoov rouq ocpGaAuouq ... veal oi TtoSeq ktA., see the 
notes on 1:14 f. This mention of the eyes that flash with righteous indignation and the feet 
that can stamp down the enemies of the truth prepares the reader for the severe tone of the 
utterance which follows. 

19. oi5d gou za epya kqu ktA.] A fuller and ampler tribute of praise than that awarded to 
the Church in Ephesus (v. 2): zr\v dydTir|v veal zr\v tugtw veal zy\v Suxkoviocv enumerates the 
motive forces of Christian activity and their most characteristic result. Love is 
characteristically placed first in a Johannine book, though faith is not overlooked (cf. 2:13, 
13:10, 14:12); the Pauline order is the reverse (1 Th. 3:6, 5:8; 1 Tim. 1:14, 2:15, 6:11; 2 Tim. 
1:13, 2:22; Tit. 2:2; the only exception is Philem. 5). The scribes, as the apparatus shews, 
have endeavoured to conform St John's order to St Paul's. What kind of 'service' is intended 
by SuxKOVioc may be gathered from Rom. 15:25, 15:31, 1 Cor. 16:15, 2 Cor. 8:4, 9:1, Heb. 
6:10. The acts of service had shewn no tendency to diminish, as at Ephesus (cf. vv. 4, 5); on 
the contrary they were still increasing in number, "the last more than the first." It is 
noteworthy that in these addresses praise is more liberally given, if it can be given with 
justice, when blame is to follow; more is said of the good deeds of the Ephesians and 
Thyatirans than of those of the Smyrnaeans and Philadelphians, with whom no fault is found. 

20. dAA' s'xoo Kaza oov ozi depdq zr\v yuvaiKa 'IeqafteA ktA.] Like the Pergamenes, the 
Thyatiran Christians were harbouring an enemy of Christ, but their guilt seems to have been 
greater, since depdq implies a tolerance of evil which is not suggested by e'xevq (v. 14); and 
their attitude was certainly the very opposite of that of the Ephesians towards the Nicolaitans; 
cf. vv. 2, 6 ov 5uvr| ftaozaoai, uiodq. On the form depdq see WH 2 , Notes, p. 174, W. Schm. p. 
123; it occurs already in Exod. 32:32 LXX. Jezebel (bir^, LXX. 'Ie^d^eA, Josephus 
'l£qa(3£Ar|, Isabel), the Phoenician wife of Ahab (1 Kings 16:31), who sought to force upon 
the northern kingdom the worship of Baal and Astarte and (2 Kings 9:22) the immoralities 
and magical practices connected with it, doubtless represents some person or party at 



Thyatira in whose doings the writer saw a resemblance to those of Ahab's wife; cf. his use of 
the name Balaam in v. 14. But while 'Balaam' is identified by the context with the 
Nicolaitans, there is no such clue to the meaning of 'Jezebel.' There is much to be said for 
Schiirer's suggestion (in Th. Abh. Weizsacker gewidmet, 1892), that the Thyatiran Jezebel is 
the Sibyl of the Iau(3a6£iov (see v. 18, note). Her shrine was situated in the 'Chaldean' 
quarter (CIG 3509 npb zf\q noXeojq Tipoq too Iau(3a9£Up ev tco XaASaioov Tt£pi(36Aa)) and she 
is variously described as Chaldean, Hebrew, Egyptian, Persian, and Babylonian (Paus. 10:12. 
9 yvvr\ XPiW 0 ^-°Y 0< J> ovoua 5e aurfj Zd(3(3r| ... oi 5£ avxr\\ Ba(3uAooviav, exepoi 5£ Ei(3uAAav 
KaAouaw AiyuTtTiav: cf. Suidas s.v. Ei(3uAAa; S. XaASaia, x\ Kai Ttpoq twgov 'E(3pata 
ovouaqousviq rj Kai ITepaic;). But it is difficult to believe that this person, even if of Semitic 
origin, could have gained admission to the Church under the guise of a Christian prophetess 
(r| Xeyovoa eo.vzy\v Tipocpfjuv). More probably her success as a xpn auo ^°Y oc J was emulated 
by some female member of the Church who claimed the gift of prophecy and exercised it in 
the interests of the Nicolaitan party (vv. 14 f.); cf. Tert. de pudic. 19, "haereticam feminam 
quae quod didicerat a Nicolaitis docere susceperat." Notwithstanding St Paul's rule (1 Cor. 
14:34 ai yuvaiKec, ev zaiq EKKkr\oiaiq ovyaTooaav, ov yap enizpenezai avxaiq AaAdv, 1 Tim. 
2:12 5i5daK£iv 5s yuvaiKi ovk £7riTp£7T:oo), female prophets were not unknown in the early 
Church; cf. Acts 21:9, and the cases of Priscilla and Maximilla (Eus. H. E. 5:14) and Ammia 
(ib. 17); in the O.T. prophetesses are not infrequent; Ttpocpfjuq occurs in Exod. 15:20 
(Miriam), Jud. 4:4 (Deborah), 4 Regn. 22:14 (Huldah), Isa. 8:3 (Isaiah's wife); cf. Lc. 2:36 
r|v "Avvoc Ttpocpfjuq. This Jezebel of the Thyatiran brotherhood was still teaching when the 
Apocalypse was written (5i5daK£i), and making converts to her immoral creed; with nXava 
zovq euouq 5ouA.ouc, comp. Mc. 13:22 eyepOrjaovTcu yap ... \\)ev5onpo(pf\zai ... npbq zb 
anonXavav si Suvorcov zovq ekXekzoxx;. ITopveuacn is here perhaps significantly placed 
before cpaydv siSooAoGura, as justifying the use of the name Jezebel; cf. 4 Regn. 9:22 oi 
Tiopvdcn 'IeqccfteA. The well supported reading zr\v yuvaixd aou (Vg. uxorem tuam) was 
perhaps suggested by 3 Regn. 19:1, 20. (21.) 5, 7, 26; the Angel of the Church is regarded as 
the weak Ahab who allows himself to be the tool of a new Jezebel. Grotius, who accepted 
this reading and believed the Angels of the Churches to be their Bishops, was driven to the 
strange but logical conclusion that the false prophetess was the wife of the Bishop of the 
Church at Thyatira. 

21. Kai eSooKa avzr\ xpovov ktA.] Arethas: eyoo, cpnaw, 6 uiq GeAoov tov Gdvorcov zov 
duaprooAou dAAd zr\v inwzpoq>r\v (nroov, sSgokoc avzf\ uexavoiaq vcaipov. On this use of iva 
cf. Jo. 12:23 iXr\XvQev r\ oopa iva So^aaGfj, 16:32. The evil had been going on for some time 
(cf. v. 13, note), not necessarily, however, at Thyatira, since the prophets were itinerant, 
though they might settle in a locality where the Church was willing to provide for them; see 
Didache 1 If. 'Jezebel,' who was prospering at Thyatira, had up to the present moment shewn 
no disposition to change her course (ov QeXei uexavofjaai, cf. Mt. 23:37 ovk r\QeXr\oaz£). 
Meravodv ek is the usual construction in this book (cf. 2:22, 9:20 f., 16:11); elsewhere we 
find usxavodv and Jer. 8:6, Acts 8:22. 
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22. ibov (3dAAoo avxr\v dq KAivnv kcA.] The time for repentance having expired, 
judgement follows; (3dAAoo is preferred to (3aAoo, since the event is regarded as imminent (cf. 
v. 5, note). KAivr| may be either a bed (Mt. 9:2, 9:6, Mc. 7:30), or the couch of a triclinium. 
Ramsay (Emp. 1901, p. 99 ff. and in Hastings' D. B. 4. 759), and J. H. Moulton (Exp. 1903, 
2. p. 431) adopt the latter meaning here, supposing the writer to refer to the guild-feasts at 
which the dSooAoGura were consumed. In the latter case there is a sharp contrast between the 
luxurious couch where the sin was committed and the bed of pain (Ps. 40. (41.) 4 em KAivr|q 
oSuviqq auroO) which the parallelism dq GAuJnv ueydAnv obviously suggests; cf. Sap. 11:16 
5i' gov Tiq duaprctvei, 5id toutgov KoAaqsrai. BdAAoo does not imply violence, but merely the 
prostration of sickness, cf. Mt. I.e. TiapaAuuKov iiu. eAivriq (3£(3Ar|U£vov. Kai roue, 
uoixeuovraq uet' auxfjq: cf 17:2, 18:3. Moixeuovreq suggests a reference to the charges of 
unfaithfulness laid against Israel by the O.T. prophets (see Hosea 2:2 (4), Ezek. 16. 17 f., 32). 
Members of the Church who were led into pagan vices by the teaching of 'Jezebel' were 
guilty of spiritual adultery (cf. 2 Cor. 11:2). 'Edv uiq ueTocvorjaouaw ek toov epyoov avzf\q 
leaves a door of hope open still for the dupes of the false prophetess; for the fut. after edv ur], 
see Blass, Gr. p. 215. Avxf\q is doubtless right, for nopvda and uovxda are Jezebel's works, 
not those of the members of Christ (Gal. 5:19, Eph. 5:3 ff.). 

23. veal xa TEKva auxfjq anoKxevG) iv Gavdrw] Her children, i.e. her spiritual progeny, as 
distinguished from those who have been misled for a time; the onepyia uovxwv Kai Ttopvr|q 
(Isa. 57:3), who inherit the parent's character and habits; contrast Gal. 4:19 f. The children of 
the Thyatiran Jezebel are doomed like those of Ahab (2 Kings 10:7). 'Atiokc£VG0 ev Gavdrco is 
an O.T. phrase; cf. Ez. 33:27 Gavdrw O^TS) ockokxev6>. Gdvaroq is probably 'pestilence,' 

as in 6:8 f., where see note. 

Kai yvobaovrai ndoai ai eKKAiqaiai ktA] Remote as Thyatira was from the greater cities of 
Asia, the news would spread through the province, and reach "all the churches." The phrase 
yvobaovrai kcA. is from the O.T. (cf. e.g. Exod. 7:5 Kai yv. ndvxeq oi AiyuTrcun oxi eyob dm 
Kupioq), and the same is true of 6 spauvwv veeppouq Kai KapSiaq (cf. Ps. 7:10 sxdqoov 
KapSiaq Kai veeppouq 6 Gsoq: Jer. 17:10 syoa Kupioq exd^oov KapSiaq Kai SoKiudqoov veeppouq, 
xov Souvai ek&oxco Kara rdq 65ouq avxov: ib. 11:20, 20:12). By veeppoi (renes, 'reins,' i.e. 
the kidneys, nvbip) are denoted the movements of the will and affections, and by KapSia the 

thoughts; see Delitzsch, Biblical Psychology, p. 317. Both are subject to the scrutiny of Him 
Whose eyes are as a flame of fire (v. 18), the KapSioyvobaxriq of the Church; cf. Jo. 21:17, 
Acts 1:24, 15:8. 'Epauvav is said to be an Alexandrian form (Blass, Gr. p. 21; cf. 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 1:67. 1:18, 2:294. 9 f.); for its use in the N.T. see WH. 2 , Notes, p. 157. 
'0 epauvwv rdq k. occurs also in Rom. 8:27, cf. 1 Cor. 2:10; the LXX. use eraqsw or 
£^£rd^£iv in this connexion. 

Sooaoo vydv ZKaoxu) kcA.] Not gov, the Angel, i.e. the Church collectively, but vyav: 'to 
you, members of the Church, even to each individual.' Another Divine prerogative (Ps. 61. 
(62.) 13 av dTtoSobaaq £KdoTW Kara xa epya avxov, Jer. I.e.), but one which was claimed by 
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the Lord even in the days of His Flesh; see Mt. 16:27 6 uioq xov dvOpumou ... anobwaei 
skccotw Kara zr\v npa^iv avzov. 

24. uuw 5k Aeyoo toiq Aomoiq kcA.] 'The rest,' i.e. the members of the Church who had 
not been deceived by 'Jezebel,' not necessarily a minority; see 1 Thess. 4:13, where oi A. are 
the heathen world; Apoc. 9:20, where they are two-thirds of the whole, and 19:21, where they 
are contrasted with oi 5uo. Tiqv 5i5axnv xavxr\v, i.e. the teaching of the prophetess, whether 
professedly Nicolaitan or not; cf. v. 20 with vv. 14 f. The age was one in which 5i5axod 
TtouaAai Kai ^evai abounded (Heb. 13:9). 'Doctrine' is an unfortunate rendering, suggestive 
of a logical system rather than a heterogeneous mass of wild speculations and loose views of 
life. 

omveq ovk eyvwoav xa fiaQea xov oaxava] A definition of the faithful borrowed from the 
taunts of the Jezebelites; they were such as (cf. 1:7, note) "knew not the deep things," were 
lacking in the intuition which penetrated below the surface of things, and reached the deeper 
mysteries of the Nicolaitan creed: depths, the writer adds, not of God (1 Cor. 2:10 xa (3d9r| 
xov Qeov) but of Satan (cf. 2:9, 2:13, 3:9). 'Qq Xeyovoiv, sc. oi Kparouvceq xr\v 5i5axnv 
tqcutt|v: '"the deep things,' as they speak" or "as they call them." The term, perhaps taken 
over from St Paul (see 1 Cor. I.e., Rom. 11:33, Eph. 3:18) was used by more than one Gnostic 
sect in the second century; cf. Iren. 2:21. 2 "profunda Bythi adinvenisse se dicunt"; 22:3 
"profunda Dei adinvenisse se dicentes." Hippol. philos. 5:6 eneKaXeoav [oi Naaoanvoi] 
eavxovq yvoocraKouq, cpdaKovceq uovoi xa (3d9r| ywobaKew. Tert. adv. Valent. 1 "nihil magis 
curant quam occultare quod praedicant (si tamen praedicant qui occultant) ... si bona fide 
quaeras, concreto vultu, suspense supercilio, 'Altum est' aiunt." They professed to 
commiserate those who remained in ignorance of their secret: Tert. de res. earn. 19 "vae qui 
non dum in hac carne est cognoverit arcana haeretica." 

ov (3dAAoo scp' uudq dAAo (3dpoq] A scarcely doubtful reference to the Apostolic decree in 
Acts 15:28 eb~oE,ev ... un5ev nXeov imxiQeoQai vyXv (3dpoq nXr\v xovxwv tgjv indvayKeq, 
dnix^Gai £v5ooAo9utoov ... veal nopveiac. The rest of the prohibitions imposed in the year 49- 
50 (dTi£X£o9ai — avuorroc, veal ttviktoov) are not reimposed. Contrast this wise concession with 
the exacting spirit of the Pharisees, Mt. 23:4 5eo\xevovaiv 5e (pop-riot (3apea Kai inixiQeaaiv 
eni xovq wpouq toov dv9pd)7ioov. 

25. nXr\v b eyjExe Kpaxr|aaT£ ktA.] After ov (3dAAoo ... dAAo (3dpoq the reader expects nArjv 
followed by the genitive (Gen. 39:6, 39:9, Mc. 12:32, Acts, I.e.); but dAAo is left standing by 
itself, and TiArjv begins a new sentence as a conj. ('howbeit'). Neither o zyzxz nor Kpaxr\aaxe 
can well refer to burdens already being borne; rather they point back to v. 19 xa epya Kai xf\v 
dydTix|v ktA.: cf. 3:11 Kpdrei o e'xevq: a single decisive effort seems to be indicated by 
Kpaxr\oaxe. "H^oo may be either the future ind. or the conj. of the aor. ff^a (cf. W. Schm. p. 
109, n. 10); on the use of the fut. conj. in the N.T. see WH. 2 Notes, p. 179, W. Schm. p. 107. 

26 f. Kai 6 vvkgjv Kai 6 rr|pd)V kcA.] Primasius rightly: et qui vicerit et qui servaverit. He 
who conquers is he who keeps, but the art. is repeated to emphasize the two conditions of 
success. At Thyatira the battle was to be won by resolute adherence to the 'works of Christ,' 
i.e. to the purity of the Christian life, as opposed to the 'works of Jezebel' (v. 22 xa epya 
auxfjq). Tripav (a Johannine word, Ev. 18 , Ep. I 7 , Apoc. 11 ) is usually followed by tov Aoyov 
or xaq kvxoXaq: xa epya presents the same thought in a concrete form (cf. Jo. 6:28 xa epya 



xov Qeov). 'Works' are in these addresses to the Churches constantly used as the test of 
character; cf. 2:2, 2:5 f., 2:19, 2:22 f., 3:1 f., 3:8, 3:15. "Axpv reAouq corresponds with dxpi ou 
av fj^oo, v. 25; cf. Mc. 13:7, note. 

Sooaoo avx(b i^ovaiav kcA.] The construction reverts to that of vv. 7, 17, as if the sentence 
had begun xCb vikgovti Kai x(o xripouvu: comp. the similar anacoluthon in 3:12, 3:21. The 
promise is based on Ps. 2:8 f. 5obaoo aoi sOviq xr\v KAiqpovouiav aou ... Ttoiuavdq avxovq ev 
pd(35w ai5r|pa, ooq OKevoq Kspausooq auvrptysiq avxovq, where the LXX. read D^HD as 
DP*iri (Ttoiuavdq), while M. T. has DP^Fl: (Symm. auvrptyeiq s. auvGAdaaq). Cf. Apoc. 
12:5, 19:15. ITovuavd, Prim, pascet, Vulg. reget, 'will do the part of the Tiovurjv, ' whether in 
the way of feeding ((36aK£iv, Jo. 21:15 ff.) or of ruling ("pastorsliter reges, " as Hilary on Ps. 
2:9 well expresses it). Here the second point is emphasized by ev (instrumental) pd(35w 
ai5r|poc. The "rod of iron" (onu7 bra) is "the shepherd's oaken club, developed on the one 

hand into the sceptre (Gen. 49:10), and on the other into the formidable weapon" (Cheyne, 
Psalms, p. 6; cf. Hastings, D.B. 4. p. 291); in the latter case it would be capped with iron, and 
capable of inflicting severe punishment. Such is its character in the Psalm, I.e.; the Gentile 
nations are to be shattered like pottery by the Divine Shepherd of Israel. T& okevy\ xa 
KepauiKd, i.e. tou Kepaudoq, cf. Vg. vasfiguli; for KepauiKoq cf. Dan. 2:41, LXX. 'Qq Kdyob 
dAiqcpa roxpd tou Tiarpoq uou carries on the reference to Ps. 2. (cf. v. 7 Kupioq eijiev Ttpoq ue 
Yioq uou d av, eyd) orjuspov yeysvvriKd as). The Only Begotten Son imparts to His brethren, 
in so far as their sonship has been confirmed by victory, His own power over the nations; cf. 
Mt. 25:21, 25:28, 1 Cor. 6:2, Apoc. 20:4, 21:5. On the contrast between this promise and the 
outward conditions of life at Thyatira see Ramsay, Exp. 1904, 2:40 f. Historically the promise 
fulfils itself in the Church's influence upon the world; no other voluntary Society can be 
compared with her as a factor in the shaping of national character and life: and the individual 
disciple, in proportion as he is loyal, bears his share in the subjugation of the world to Christ; 
cf. Rom. 15:18 KorcapydaQrco Xpicrcoq 5i' euou dq uraxKoriv eGvoov. But the deeper fulfilment 
of this promise as of the rest of the series awaits the Parousia; cf. Lc. 19:15 ff. iyivexo ev x(o 
dtocvdVGdv aurov Aa(36vxa xr\v (3aaiAdav Kai einev cpoovr|9fjvai avxti xovq oovXovq ... Kai 
direv ... "IaGi e^ouaiav e'xoov dtdvoo 5d<a (nivce) TtoAeoov. The new order must be preceded 
by the breaking up of the old (auvrpifterai.), but the purpose of the Potter is to reconstruct; 
out of the fragments of the old life there will rise under the Hand of Christ and of the Church 
new and better types of social and national organization. 

28. Kai Sobaoo aurco tov dcrripa tov Ttparivov] The conqueror is not only to share Christ's 
activities; he is to possess Christ. The ancient expositors offer a choice of interpretations; the 
morning star is "the first resurrection" (Victorinns), or it is the fallen Lucifer put under the 
feet of the saints (Andreas, citing Isa. 14:12 Ttooq k^eneoEV ek xov oupavou 6 sooacpopoq, and 
adding ov Sooasw vnb xovq Ti65aq twv tugtoov drrjYydVcai); or it is Christ Himself (Beatus: 
"id est, Dominum Jesum Christum quern numquam suscepit vesper, sed lux sempiterna est, et 
ipse super in luce est"; and Bede: "Christus est Stella matutina qui nocte saeculi transacta 
lucem vitae Sanctis promittit et pandet aeternam"). The last explanation is surely right, on the 
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evidence of the Apocalypse itself; see 22:16 eyco dm ... 6 darrip 6 Aaunpoq 6 Tiparivoq. If the 
Churches are Auxviou and their angels dcrripeq, the Head of the Church may fitly be the 
dcrcrip 6 Tiarivoq, the brightest of stars, whose advent ushers in the day; cf. 2 Pet. 1:19 ecoq ou 
r|U£pa Siauyccari veal cpooacpopoq dv<rcdAr| kv xaiq KapSiaiq uuoov. Thus the promise points to 
the Parousia, and yet does not exclude the foretastes which are given to the faithful in the 
growing illumination of the mind and the occasional flashings upon it of the yet distant light 
of "the perfect day" (Prov. 4:18). 

Chapter 3 

3:1-6. The Address to the Angel of the Church in Sardis. 

1. rfjq £V IdpSeow] A little over 30 miles S.E.S. of Thyatira the messenger would reach 
Sardis (IdpSisq, IdpSaq, ZdpSiq Sardis), now Sart (cf. Ramsay, Exp. 1904, 2:167), the old 
capital of Lydia, lying at the foot of Mount Tmolus. Under Roman rule it recovered some of 
its ancient importance, becoming head of the local conventus (Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. p. 120); 
and though in A.D. 17 it suffered severely from an earthquake, through the liberality of 
Tiberius (Tac. ann. 2:41) Sardis rose rapidly from its ruins, so that Strabo (625) is able to 
characterize it as TioAiq U£ydAr|. Like Thyatira, it was famous for its woollen manufactures 
and dyeing industry (cf. Smith, D. B. p. 1 140), and the ancient system of roads of which it 
was a meeting-point secured for it the trade of central Asia (cf. Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. p. 42 
ff., Encycl. Bibl. 4286). The chief cult of Sardis was that of Cybele, two columns of whose 
temple are still visible (Murray, Turkey in Asia, p. 305). The inhabitants bore a bad name in 
antiquity for luxury and loose living, as indeed did the Lydians generally (Herod. 1:59, 
Aesch. Pers. 41). The Church of Sardis lingered to the fourteenth century, but did not play a 
distinguished part in Christian history; among its early Bishops, however, appears the name 
of Melito (fl. 165-195: Eus. H. E. 4:13, 4:26; 5:24), the earliest interpreter of the Apocalypse. 

xd5e Xeyei 6 e'xoov ktA.] Cf. 2: 1 t.A. 6 Kporcoov rouq enxa aozepaq. Here e'xoov is preferred 
to Kporcoov because xa sired TrvdSuorca precedes. Not only are the churches in the hand of 
Christ, but the spirits also belong to Him; it is His to guide or withhold the powers of the 
TTveuua qoooTioiov, on which the life of the Churches depends. The Ascended Christ 'has' the 
spirits of God in virtue of His exaltation, cf. Acts 2:33 u^ooGdq xrjv xe inayyeXiav xov 
Trveuuorcoq xov ayiov Aa(3u)v raxpd xov Ttorcpoq e^x^^v touto, Eph. 4:7 f. ivl 5e £Kdarw r|uoov 
s569r| r| xdpvq Kara to uexpov rfjq Soopedq tou xpvotoO kxX. A further view of the relation of 
the seven Spirits to the glorified Christ is given in c. 5:6, where see notes. 

oi5d gou xa epya, oxi kxX.] On oi5d q. x. e. see 2:2 note. Here the words introduce almost 
unqualified censure: the Church at Sardis presented to the eye of Christ the paradox of death 
under the name of life. For the constr. ovoua £X£iq on qrK c f- Herod. 7:138 ouvoua dx£ wq 
en 'AGrjvaq eXavvei, and for the general sense 2 Tim. 3:5 exovxeq uopcpooaw Evoe^eiaq xr\v 
5s 5uvamv oarcfjq r|pvr|U£voi. Kal veKpoq d: cf. Mt. 8:22 depeq rouq veKpouq 9diJ;cn rouq 
ototgov vevcpouq, Lc. 15:24 ouroq 6 uioq uou veKpoq r|v veal dve^aev, Jo. 5:25 epx^xai oopa 
Kal vuv iaxlv oxe oi vevcpoi ... (rjaouaw, Rom. 6:13 wad d< vexpoov (oovxaq. Sardis, while 
retaining the Christian name, had relapsed into the state of spiritual death from which Christ 
had raised her (Eph. 2:1, 2:5; Col. 2:13). Victorinus: "non satis est Christianum dici et 
Christum confiteri, ipsum vero in opere non habere." 



2. yivov YpnY 0 P^ v > K0C ^ oxr\piaov ktA.] After vexpoq ei we expect the call dvdcrax sk toov 
V£Kp6ov (Eph. 5:14). But amid the general reign of spiritual death Christ detected vestiges of 
life, though they were on the point of becoming extinct (toe Aomd a eueAAov duoGavew). 
There was therefore still room for a final appeal. For yvvou YP- (Syr. gw "U-^ >ooo) see 
2:10 note: an effort must be made to restore vigilance, and to maintain it when restored; on 
Ypr|Y°P £ ^ v °f- Mc. 13:34 note. The word is frequently on the lips of Christ in the Synoptic 
narrative of the last days of His intercourse with the Twelve. It has been pointed out that it is 
specially suitable in an address to the Church at Sardis; twice during the history of that city 
the acropolis had fallen into the hands of an enemy through want of vigilance on the part of 
its citizens (viz. in B.C. 549, 218; see Hastings' D. B. 4:49; Ramsay, Exp. 1904, 2:87 ff.); and 
a similar disaster now threatened the Church of Sardis from a similar cause. But more than 
vigilance was needed; the Church must set herself to work for the establishment of any faith, 
love, or works of piety that were left: cf. Ez. 34:4, 34:16 to rioGsvnKoq ouk ivioyvoaxe ... to 
ekAitiov eviaxuaoo ktA. Td Aomd=Td AeAauusva not=Touq Aomouq (v. 4), but more 
generally, whatever remained at Sardis out of the wreck of Christian life, whether persons or 
institutions: all must be preserved and set on a firmer basis — a principle of reconstruction 
worthy of the notice of Christian teachers who are called to deal with corrupt or decaying 
branches of the Church. ETnpiqav, like (3s(3aiouv and GsueAiouv, is a technical word in 
primitive pastoralia; cf. Acts 18:23, Rom. 1:11, 16:25, 1 Th. 3:2, 3:13, 2 Th. 2:17, 3:3, Jac. 
5:8, 1 Pet. 5:10, 2 Pet. 1:12. This frequent reference to the need of aTnpwuoq in Christian 
communities planted in the heart of a heathen population will readily explain itself to those 
who are familiar with the history of Missions. 

On the form GTf|pioov see WH. 2 Notes, p. 177; W. Schm. p. 105, Blass, Gr. pp. 40, 42. "A 
eueAAov diioGavew: the imperfect looks back from the standpoint of the reader to the time 
when the vision was seen, and at the same time with a delicate optimism it expresses the 
conviction of the writer that the worst would soon be past; for another explanation see Burton 
§ 28. The plural is used because the things that remain are regarded as living realities; on the 
augment see W. Schm. p. 99, and on the aor. inf. after usAAoo, Blass, Gr. p. 197. 

ou y^P £upr|Kd aou epya ktA.] Cf. Dan. 5:27 Th. ioxaQr] iv tyyti veal evpeQr] vaxepovaa. 
Works were not wanting to this Church, but they lacked the TiArjpooua which makes human 
actions acceptable in the sight of God; in some unexplained way they were 'deficient.' Cf. the 
use of TtAnpouaGou in Col. 2:10 koxt kv avxti TteTiAnpoouevoi., and the Johannine phrase woe r\ 
XQtpd uuoov f| Tt£TtAr|pGou£vr| (Jo. 16:24, 1 Jo. 1:4, 2 Jo. 12); 'works' are TtsTiAnpoousva only 
when they are animated by the Spirit of life. Oux supnKa recalls Mc. 11:13 iqAGev ei apa xi 
Evpr\oei £v auTfj, veal ... ou5ev evpev ei uiq cpuAAa, Lc. 13:7 epxouai qY|Toov Kapiiov ... veal oux 
eupiGKGo: the perf. implies that at Sardis the search was not yet ended. Zou spYOt, 'works of 
thine,' i.e. 'any of thy works'; a more sweeping censure than q. Td £., 'thy works as a whole.' 
Tou Qeov uou: cf. Mc. 15:34, Jo. 20:17, Eph. 1:17, Heb. 1:9, and the phrase 6 Geoq kou naxr\p 
xov Kvpiov x\]xG)v 'I. X. (Rom. 15:6, etc.; see Hort on 1 Pet. 1:3). The Son of God (2:18) does 
not forget that He is also Son of Man, and as such stands in a creaturely relation to God. Yet 
this relation is in some sense unique, as uou shews (not r|uoov); cf. Jo. I.e. Geov uou Kod Geov 
uuoov. 



3. uviquoveue ouv Ttooq d'Aiqcpaq kcA.] Ouv resumes and coordinates, as often in the Fourth 
Gospel (Blass, Gr. p. 272 f.) and in the Apoc. (1:19, 2:5, 2:16, 3:19). In order to stimulate the 
Church in her work of self -recovery, her thoughts are sent back to the first days; cf. the 
appeal to the Church at Ephesus, 2:5 uv. ouv TioGev TidrcooKsq. E'lAiqcpaq represents the faith as 
a trust; cf. Mt. 25:20 ff. 6 xa Treves xaXavxa Aa(3oov ... 6 xa 5uo ... 6 to ev xdXavxov dAiqcpooq: 

1 Cor. 4:7 xi 5k £X£iq o ovk eAafteq; Even the Son confesses (2:28), d'Aiqcpa raxpd xov naxpoq 
\xov. E'lAiqcpaq Kai rjKOuaaq: the aor. looks back to the moment when faith came by hearing 
(Rom. 10:17, cf. 1 Th. 1:5 f., 2:13); the perf. calls attention to the abiding responsibility of the 
trust then received. Trjpei Kai ueTavoiqaov: 'keep that which thou hast received, and promptly 
turn from thy past neglect.' 

iav ouv uiq yprryoprjGriq KT ^-] Ouv is again resumptive, looking back to v. 2 yivou 
yprryopoov, t0 which the succeeding imperatives (arrjpiaov, uviquoveue etc.) are subordinate. 
"H^oo ooq KAiTTcriq, not speedily only (raxu, 2:16), but stealthily, at an unexpected moment. 
For the figure cf. Mt. 24:43, Lc. 12:39, 1 Th. 5:2, 2 Pet. 3:10, Apoc. 16:15. KXenxr\q is 
doubtless preferred to the less ignoble Aricrcrjq, because the point of comparison is the 
stealthiness of the thief's approach. In His relation to the faithful the Lord is the opposite of 
both (Jo. 10:1, 10:7). 

Kai ou ur) yvcoq kxX.] On ou uiq yvcoq see Blass, Gr. p. 209 f.; yvooari (NQ) is a 

grammatical correction. The whole sentence is another echo of the Synoptic tradition; cf. Mc. 
13:35 ovk oi'5aT£ yap noxe 6 Kupioq rfjq oiKiaq epxetai, Lc. 12:39 d fjSei ... noia oopa 6 
KXenxr](; epxeTai, £ypr|y6pr|a£V av. IToiav oopav (Prim., Vulg. qua hora), strictly 'during what 
hour'; but the acc. is used occasionally even in classical Greek in answer to noxe; see Blass, 
Gr. p. 94. 

4. dAAd e'xsvq oAiya ovouara iv IdpSeaw ktA.] Beatus: "notandum est qued Dominus ait: 
Multi sunt vocati, sed pauci electi; et pusillus est grex cui compromittit dare hereditatem." 
Bede: "proprias enim oves vocat nominatim." For 6vouara= 'persons,' see Acts 1:15 oxAoq 
ovoudroov, Apoc. 11:13 aTtsKcavGnaav ... ovouara dvGpdmoov. Deissmann (Bible Studies, p. 
196 f.) shews that £Kacrcov ovoua was freely used in papyri of the second century B.C. in the 
sense of 'each individual.' Oi' is a needless correction; the sense is clear from the context 
(euoAuvav, a^ioi daw). Ovk suoAuvav xa iudua auxwv: even in days of general defilement 
they remained pure. MoAuveiv differs from maiveiv as inquinare from macular e (Trench); in 
the LXX., while uiawew usually represents legal defilement (NED), uoAuvew (btAX, blU) 
stands for actual pollution as with blood (Gen. 37:31, Isa. 59:3, Thren. 4:14) or with pitch 
(Sir. 13:1). Here the reference is doubtless to heathen impurities into which the Sardians had 
plunged, spiritual deadness having issued in indifference to moral evil. For the metaphor u. 
xa iudna see Jude 23 uiaouvcsq Kai tov anb xf\q aapKoq £gtuAgou£vov xvroova, Apoc. 7:14, 
22:14; the iudna of the Christian life are the professions made in Baptism (Gal. 3:27) which 
at Sardis had been besmirched by too many in the mire of the streets. The few who had kept 
them clean and white (cf. Tob. 3:15 ovk euoAuva to ovoud uou ... ev xf\ yfj xfjq aixuaAooaiaq 
uou) should be suitably rewarded: Trepurarcrjaoucnv U£T euou ev AeuKoTq (sc. iuaxioiq, cf. Mt. 
1 1:8 ev uaAaKOiq, and see vv. 5, 18, 4:4; Latt. in albis). For the general sense of the promise 
see note on the next verse. In TtepmaTrjaouaw there may be a reference to the story of Enoch 



(Gen. 5:22 D^NnTlK ^UH "^rUTl, LXX. sunpecTncEV 5s 'Evwx tw 9sw, but Aq. 
Tt£pi£TtdT£i guv x. 9.), but more probably the writer has in view the peripatetic ministry in 
Galilee (Jo. 6:66), and the call 5supo dtKoAouGei uoi. Cf. 7:17, 14:1, 14:4. 

"A^ioi daw: contrast c. 16:6. 'A^ioTriq in the good sense is elsewhere in this book 
attributed only to God and Christ (e.g. 4:11, 5:9): but a relative 'worthiness' is predicated of 
the saints in Lc. 20:35, Eph. 4:1, Phil. 1:27, Col. 1:10, 1 Th. 2:12, 2 Th. 1:5. 

5. 6 vikoov, ouTGoq nepi^aXelxai ktA.] The promise of v. 4 repeated in general terms, 
corresponding with those of the promises appended to the other messages to the Churches. 
'The conqueror, whoever he may be, shall be clad after the manner aforesaid (for this use of 
ouTooq cf. 11:5, ouTGoq Set ocutov dtTioKTavGfjvcn: Jo. 4:6, £Ka9£q£T0 ouTGoq, is not apposite, 
nor is there any need to read ouToq for ouTooq), i.e. clad in white garments.' On the Roman 
use of the white toga see Ramsay, Exp., 1904, 2:164. In Scripture white apparel denotes (a) 
festivity (Eccl. 9:8 ev navxi Koupco sgtgogqcv iudud oou AeuKa i.e. 'be always gay'), (b) 
victory (2 Mace. 11:8 ecpdvn, Tiporiyouuevoq ocutgov ecpumoq ev AeuKfj koQf\xi ktA.), (c) purity 
(Apoc. 7:9 ff.); (d) the heavenly state, Dan. 7:9 Th. to evSuuqc qcutou (hoel xvwv Aeukov; so 
Apoc. 4:4, 6:11, 19:11, 19:14). All these associations meet here: the promise is that of a life 
free from pollution, bright with celestial gladness, crowned with final victory. The glory of 
the risen body may enter into the conception; see Mt. 13:43, 1 Cor. 15:43, 15:49, 15:54, 2 
Cor. 5:2, Phil. 3:21, Enoch 62:15f. , 90:32. 

n£pi(3dAA£a9cu occurs again with a dat. but without ev in c. 4:4; for the construction 
nepifi.xi see 7:9, 7:13, 10:1, 11:3, 12:1, 17:4, 18:16, 19:8, 19:13. 

veal ov uiq e^aAetyoo to ovoua auTou ktA.] A Divine register of men is mentioned first in 
Ex. 32:32 f. k^aXeityov ue ek xf\q (3i(3Aou aou r|q eypatyaq. As a civic register contains only 
the names of living citizens, so this Book of God is a (3((3Aoq qobvTOOV (Ps. 68. (69.) 29), the 
'living' being in this case the righteous (Mai. 3:16, Dan. 12:1). The conception established 
itself in Jewish thought (1 Sam. 25:29, Ps. 68:29, 138:16, Neh. 12:22 f., Isa. 68:19, Jer. 
22:30, Ez. 13:9, Enoch 67:3 (where see Charles' note), Pirqe Aboth 2, Targ. on Ez. Lc), and 
appears in the N.T. (Lc. 10:20 xa ovouoctqc uuoov £VY£YP a7rcav ^ v oupavoiq, Phil. 4:3 obv 
xa ovouorca ev (3i(3Aw qoofjq, Apoc. 13:8, 20:15, 21:27). The blotting out of names from the 
Book of Life is frequently referred to; beside the passages cited above see Deut. 9:14, 25:19, 
29:20. Ovk iE,aXd\\)(x> implies that the book is in the hands of Christ; cf. 13:8, 21:27 iv too 
(3i(3Aiw Tfjq qoofjq tou dpviou. 

This promise is singularly appropriate at the end of the present message. The 'few names' 
in Sardis which are distinguished by resisting the prevailing torpor of spiritual death find their 
reward in finally retaining their place among the living in the City of God. 

Kai ouoAoynaoo to ovoua avxov ktA.] A further grant to the conqueror. Not only shall his 
name be found in the register of the living; it shall be acknowledged before God and His 
Angels. Another reminiscence of the sayings of the Ministry (Mt. 10:32, Lc. 12:8); 6 vikoov 
here answers to SoTiq (oq dv) ouoAoyrjaei ev euoi (Mt., Lc). The reverse of the picture, 6 5£ 
dpvr|adu£v6q ue ... dTiapvr|9rja£Tcn, is mercifully withheld; even in the message to Sardis the 
last note is one of unmixed encouragement and hope. 'Evgotuov tou rarcpoq uou: cf. v. 2 ev. x. 
Qeov uou. 

7-13. The Message to the Angel of the Church in Philadelphia. 



7. rfjq £V OiAaSeAcpia] After a run of a little less than 30 miles from Sart the railway from 
Smyrna reaches Ala Shehr, 'the white city,' the modern representative of Philadelphia. The 
ancient city, founded by Attalus 2. (Philadelphus) who died in B.C. 138, commanded the trade 
of the rich volcanic region lying to the N. and N.E. andknown as the Katakekaumene 
(Burntland), from the cinders and scoriae witll which the ground was strewn. Philadelphia 
itself was subject to frequent shocks of earthquake (Strabo, 628 TioAiq OiAaSeAcpaa aaauoov 
TiA.rjpr|q); like Sardis it was rebuilt by Tiberius after the great earthquake of A.D. 17 (Tac. ann. 
2:47) and subsequently it bore on coins for a time the name of Neo-Caesarea, but the old 
name reasserted itself or perhaps never went out of common use. The city was not a large 
one, the fear of earthquakes driving most of the inhabitants into the surrounding country 
(Strabo, I.e.), and the Church was probably proportionately small, at least within the walls. As 
was natural in a vine-growing district, the worship of Dionysos was the chief pagan cult; but 
the difficulties of this Church arose from Jewish rather than pagan antagonists, and the 
message contains no reference to direct persecution from without or to heresy within the 
brotherhood. It offers a strong contrast to the Sardian utterance which precedes it; for the 
Church at Philadelphia the Lord has no censure and scarcely a word of warning. It is 
interesting to note that the modern city has its resident Bishop, five churches, and about 1000 
Christian inhabitants. 

xccSe Xeyei 6 dyioq, 6 dAnGwoq] 'The Holy, the True,' Vg. Sanctus et Verus; not, as 
Arethas, 6 dAn9w6q dyioq, 'the True Saint.' Cf. 6:10 6 5eanbzx](; 6 dyioq koc! dAn9woq. 'O 
dyioq, a Divine title (Hab. 3:3, Isa. 40:25), is applied to Christ with the qualifying words zov 
Qeov or rociq z. 9. in Mc. 1:24, Jo. 6:69, Acts 4:27, 4:30, and here absolutely. 'O dAr|9w6q is 
used of Him again in 3: 14 6 niozbq Kai dAr|9ivoq, 19: 1 1 niazbq vcaAouuevoq Kai dAr|9ivoq. 
'AAr|9w6q is verus as distinguished from verax (dAn9rjq); cf. Orig. in Joann. t. 2:6 Tipoq 
dvciSiacrcoAriv OKidq Kai tutiou veal dvcovoq, i.e. the ideal, contrasted with all imperfect 
representations or approximations; see Jo. 4:37, 7:28, 8:16, and see Lightfoot on 1 Th. 1:9, 
Westcott on Heb. 10:22, and Trench, syn. 8. The Head of the Church is characterised at once 
by absolute sanctity (Heb. 7:26 ToiouToq yap r|uiv £np£H£v dpxiepeuq, oaioq dveaKoq 
duiavcoq Kex^piauevoq duo toov duaprooAoov), and by absolute truth; He is all that He 
claims to be, fulfilling the ideals which He holds forth and the hopes which He inspires. 

6 s'xoov Tiqv kAsiv Aaud5 kcA.] Cf. Isa. 22:22, where it is said of Hezekiah's faithful vizier 
(2 K. 18:18 ff.), Eliakim the son of Hilkiah: 5ooaoo riqv KAd5a oikou Aaud5 stci zov gjuou 
aurou, Kai dvoi^a Kai ouk eozai 6 aTioKAdoov Kai kKeioei Kai ovk eozai 6 dvoiyoov (codd. 
Qr, with M.T.). Eliakim, with his key of office (Andreas, ouu(3oAov xfjq k^ovoiaq) slung over 
his shoulder, is the antitype of the exalted Christ, set over the House of God (Eph. 1:22, Heb. 
3:6), and exercising all authority in heaven and on earth (Mt. 28:18), and even in Hades 
(Apoc. 1:18, cf. Rom. 14:9, Phil. 2:9 ff.). Tiqv kAew AaudS, cf. 5:5 r| piqa A., 22:16 r| p. Kai 
to yevoq A.; the reference to David recalls the long series of prophetic hopes now fulfilled in 
the exaltation of the Christ. Compare Mt. 16:19 Sooaoo aoi roq KAd5aq xfjq (3aaiAdaq toov 
oupavoov. The grant to the Church in the person of St Peter is less comprehensive, for the 
keys of the Kingdom unlock but one of the great areas of the House of God; moreover it is 
significant that the Lord does not say to him o sdv KAdoriq ... KkeioQr\oezav b eav avo^r^ 
dvoix9r|a£Tai, but o edv 5rjar|q, o sdv Auar|q changing the metaphor; the supreme power of 



shutting and opening is kept in His own hands (cf. Mt. 25:10 f., and comp. the Te Deum: "tu 
devicto mortis aculeo aperuisti credentibus regna caelorum"). The ancient interpreters blend 
the present passage with c. 5:5 ff., and thus unduly limit the meaning of this power: cf. 
Hippolytus (Lag. 159): za uev ouv ndXai EGcppayiGueva vuv 5id xfjq xdpvcoq tou Kupiou 
TidvTa zdiq dyioiq r|V£Gjy£v avzbq yap r|v r| zeXeia acppayiq Kai KAdq r\ £KKAnaia [? zf\ 
£KKAr|a{a], 6 dvoiyoov Kai ou5dq kAeiei ... obq 'Ioodvvriq Xeyev Kai TtdAw 6 avzoq cpiqai Kai 
d5ov ... (3i(3Aiov ... sacppayiausvov. On KAdv=KAd5a see 1:18 note; the v.l. a5ou for Aaud5 
is from the same passage. 

8. oi5d aou za epya] No description follows as in 2:2, 2:19, 3:1. The Lord's oi5a is here 
one of unqualified approval (Andreas: tousgtw, dTioSsxouai), needing no specification, since 
there are no deductions to be made. This tacit witness is the more remarkable in view of His 
claim to be 6 dyioq, 6 dAr|6w6q. 

ISou SeSooKcx sv. q. Gupav dvecjyusvnv kcA.] The 'key of David' has already unlocked a 
door, which now stands open before the Church. Cf. Isa. 45:1 f. dvoi^oo EUTtpoaGevauTOU 
Gupaq, Kai ra3A.£iq ov auvKAeiaGrjaovrai ... Gupaq xocAxaq auvxpi^oo Kai uoxAouq cn5r|pouq 
auvKAdaoo. The metaphor of the 'open door' was familiar to the Apostolic age: cf. Acts 14:27 
(the door of faith), 1 Cor. 16:9, 2 Cor. 2:12, Col. 4:3 (the door of speech and preaching); see 
Lightfoot on Col. I.e. The latter is here probably in view (Arethas: r| tou 5i5aaKaAiKou 
Kripuyuaroq riaoSoq); the faithfulness of the Philadelphian Church found its reward in fresh 
opportunities of service, on the principle of the Lord's familiar saying oq SoGrjaerat 
auxep. The position of Philadelphia on the borders of Mysia, Lydia and Phrygia, and "on the 
threshold of the eastern country" (Ramsay, in Hastings 3. p. 831; cf. Exp., 1904, 2:344 f.), 
gave this Church peculiar opportunities for spreading the Gospel. If site had already availed 
herself of these, the 'open door' would readily explain itself; her opportunities were to be 
regarded as Christ's gift (SsSooxa) and she was assured of its continuance (oi)5dq Suvarai 
KAdaai avzr\v). 

"Ozi uiKpdv e'xevq 5uvamv resumes the thread broken by the parenthetic clause i5ou 
5s5ooKa ... KAdaai aurrjv. "I know thy works ... that thou hast" etc.; cf. oi5a ... on in 2:2, 3:1, 
3:15. The Church had little influence in Philadelphia; her members were probably drawn 
from the servile and commercial classes; cf. 1 Cor. 1:26 ov TioAAoi Suvaxoi. And under these 
circumstances (for the slightly adversative force of Kai see WM. p. 545, Blass, Gr. p. 261), 
the words of Christ had been kept (cf. 2:26, 3:3), and there had been no backwardness in 
confessing His name (for ouk dpvdoGai see 2:13). 'E-crjpnaaq, ouk ripvrjaoo, point to some 
period of trial, now for the moment gone by; its character may be conjectured from the next 
verse. 

9. i5ou 5i5oo sk xfjq ouvayooyfjq kcA.] Andreas: £^£iq, cpnai, maGov xfjq ouoAoyiaq zov 
iy.ov ovouaroq zr\v toov 'IouSaioov STUGTpocprjv ze Kai uexdvoiav. The opposition implied in 
£Trjpnaaq Kai ouk ripvrjaoo came at Philadelphia, as at Smyrna, from the Jews; cf. 2:9 oi5a ... 
zr\v (3Aaacpr|uiav £K tojv Aeyovroov 'IouSaiouq dvai eavzovq, Kai ouk daw, dAAd auvayooyri 
tou aarava, a description repeated here with the addition of dAAd 4>£u5ovTai, which 
contrasts the Philadelphian Jews with 6 dAr|6woq (v. 7): they are 4>£u5obvuuoi, and their 
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claim is a sin against truth. The construction is broken by the explanatory clauses toov 
Aeyovroov kcA., but starts afresh with i5ou Ttovnaoo aurouq. For 5i56vai and itoieiv in this 
sense see Blass, Gr. p. 226, and for the form 5u5oo, WH. Notes, p. 174. 

"Ivoc r\lpvo\v Kai TtpooKUvr|GOUCiv ktA. is a phrase borrowed from Isaiah (45:14, 49:23, 
60:14, cf. Zech. 8:20 ff.); the prophet's anticipations of the submission of the Gentile nations 
to Israel will find a fulfilment in the submission of members of the synagogue (on £K t. q. see 
2:9, note) to the Church, the Israel of God. ITpoGKUvdv svobiuov toov ttoSgov describes the 
cringing attitude of a beaten foe, familiar to us through the Assyrian sculptures; in what sense 
the picture was realised in the conversion of Jews and pagans may be gathered from 1 Cor. 
14:24, where an cbtiatoq entering a Christian assembly k\is[xzxa\ vno Ttdvcoov ... Kai ourooq 
Tteaoav inl Ttpoaumov Trpocwuvrjaa too Oeoo, dTtayyeAAoov on "Ovcooq 6 Geoq ev vyXv ioxxv. It 
is noteworthy that twenty years later the Philadelphian Church was more in danger from 
Judaizing Christians than from Jews (Ign. Philad. 6 kav hi xiq iouSai'ouov spunvsuri uuw uiq 
ockou£T£ avxov- auewov yap koxiv raxpd dv5poq nepixo\XY\v e'xovcoq xp^ouaviauov aKouetv fj 
raxpd aKpo(3uaTOU iouSai'auov. Was this the result of a large influx of converts from Judaism 
in the previous generation? 

For other instances of the fut. ind. after ivoc in the Apoc. see 6:4, 6:11, 8:3, 9:4 f., 13:12, 
14:13, 22:14; and cf. Blass, Gr. p. 211 f. 

Kai yvooaw on syoa r|yaTir|ad ae] The change to the aor. conj. perhaps indicates that the 
purpose of the whole action now comes into view. Both the phrase iva ... yvooaw and the 
words eyd) riydirriad ae are from Isaiah; for the former see Isa. 37:20, 45:3, et passim; for the 
latter Isa. 43:4. The aor. (contrast 1:5 x(b dyaTioova) carries the love of Christ for the Church 
back into an indefinite past; cf. Jo. 13:1, 13:34, 1 Jo. 4:10, where see Westcott's note. 

10. on errjpnaac, tov Aoyov xfjq imouovfjq uou] Not 'my word of patience,' i.e. my 
commandment to exercise patience, but 'the word of my patience,' i.e. the teaching which 
found its central point in the patience of Christ; cf. 2 Th. 3:5 xr\v uiiouovriv xov xpvoTOU, 
Heb. 12:1 f. 5i' UTtouovfjq rpsx^uev ... dcpopwvceq dq ... 'InooOv ... oq vne\xeivev araupov, 
Ign. Rom. 10 eppooaGe eiq xeXoq ev uirouovfj 'Inaou Xpiaxou. The uirouovri toov dyioov (Apoc. 
13:10, 14:12) is the echo of the Aoyoq xfjq uirouovfjq xov xpvorou. Kdyd) as Triprjaoo: by the 
benigna talio of the Kingdom of God (as Trench observes) one rrjpr|cnq is followed by 
another; Christ on His part (the Kai of reciprocal action, as in Mt. 10:32 6uoAoyr|aoo Kdyd) iv 
aura)) pledges Himself to keep those who have kept His word. Cf. Jo. 17:6, 17:11 tov Aoyov 
gou T£Trjpr|Kav ... naxep ayie, xr\ piqaov aurouq. The promise, as Bede says, is "non quidem ut 
non tenteris, sed ut non vincaris [ab] adversis." 'Ek xfjq oopaq tou Tieipaauou xfjq ueAAouariq 
epxeoGai: 'from that season (cf. Sir. 18:20 w £7naK07ifjq, Dan. 11:40 oo avvxeXdaq, Apoc. 
14:7 r| do. xfjq Kpiaeooq) of trial which is coming upon the whole habitable earth'; i.e. the 
troublous times which precede the Parousia. In the foreshortened view of the future which 
was taken by the Apostolic age this final sifting of mankind was near at hand, not clearly 
differentiated from the imperial persecution which had already begun. Cf. Andreas: xr\v d>pav 
5s xov Ttapaauou- eixe obq auuKa TiapsGousvnv xr\v toov das(3oov xfjq 'Poburiq to xriviKaura 
(3aaiA£uadvToov Kara Xpiauavoov 5ioo^w £i'pr|K£v ... rj xr\v enl avvxeXda xov aioovoq 
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ttqcykoguiov Kara tojv tugtojv xov avxixpioxov vcn/now Xiyei. To the Philadelphian Church 
the promise was an assurance of safekeeping in any trial that might supervene — an 
appropriate promise, see Ramsay, Exp., 1904, 2:348. It is at least an interesting coincidence 
that in the struggle with the Turk Philadelphia held out longer than any of her neighbours, 
and that she still possesses a flourishing Christian community; see note on v. 1. 

The phrase oi KorcovKouvceq eitl rfjq yf\c; (in LXX .=^1^11 "'^l^*') occurs again in 6:10, 

8:13, 11:10, 13:8, 13:14, 17:8, and always, as it seems, means either the pagan world or the 
world in contrast with the heavenly state. Cf. Enoch 37:5, with Charles' note. 

11. epxouoci xaxv] The great Ttapaouoq will be followed by the Parousia, and the Parousia 
is near (cf. 2:16, 22:7, 22:12, 22:20). The shortness of the interval is urged as a motive for 
persevering: the Advent is the limit of the Church's uiiouovrj. 

Kpcasi o s'xsvq ktA.] The promise of safekeeping (v. 10) brings with it the responsibility of 
continual effort (KporcEi). Each Church has its own inheritance (o exeiq), which it is called to 
guard on pain of losing its proper crown (tov GTScpccvov aou: cf. 2 Tim. 4:8 anoKEixai uoi 6 
xfjq 5iKaioauvr|q GTScpavoq — on oTscpavoq see 2:10 note), which may be taken from it and 
given to another; cf. Mt. 25:28 apaxe ouv cat avxov xb xdXavxov veal 56xe too e'xovti xa 5eko. 
xdXavxa. Ad(3r|, Prim, accipiat, not dcpeAnrai or dcpapTidari; the picture is not that of a thief 
snatching away what is feebly held, but rather of a competitor receiving a prize which has 
been forfeited. The vacant room left by the lapse of a Church may be filled by the rise of 
another; cf. Rom. 11:17 f. 

12. 6 vikoov, Ttoirjco) ocutov gtuAov] The discourse turns, as at the end of each address, to 
the individual member of the Church. 'O vikoov ... ocutov, cf. 2:26, 3:21; the anacoluthon may 
in this case be "very awkward" from the grammarian's point of view (Blass, Gr. p. 283), but 
it adds to the movement of the sentence; it is only necessary to write tov vikojvtqc Tiovqaoo 
gtuAov in order to see what we have gained by the boldness of the Apocalyptist. In gtuAov 
ev toj vqcoj a reference has been found to the brazen pillars 'Jachin' and 'Boaz' which stood 
before the sanctuary in Solomon's temple (1 K. 7:15, 7:21, 2 Chr. 3:15 ff.); or to the porticoes 
of the Temple of Herod, or even to the magnificent colonnades which surrounded the 
Artemision at Ephesus. All these, however, are excluded by ev toj vaoo, for they were 
external to the sanctuary. It is better therefore to start with the metaphorical use of the word 
in Scripture and in Jewish and early Christian literature. In Prov. 9:1 we read: r| oocpioc 
oii<o56ur|G£v eauTfj oivcov, veal vnr\pEioev oxvXovq enxd (cf. Jud. 16:29 Touq 5uo Kiovaq tou 
oikou scp' oi)q 6 oivcoq iaTrjKei). In the N.T. the word is used as a pure metaphor, see 1 Tim. 
3:15 EKKAiqaia ... acuAoq veal eSpouooua Tfjq dAr|9daq, Gal. 2:9 'IdKoo(3oq kou Kiqcpdq veal 
'Ioodviqq, oi 5oKot>VT£q gtuAoi dvoci; cf. Clem. R. Cor. 5 oi \xeyiaxoi Kal Sikouotqctoi otuAoi. 
The personal use is common in Rabbinical writers, by whom a great Rabbi is described as 
D^ip TIQP (Schottgen on Gal. I.e.). There is a double fitness in this metaphor; while a pillar 

gives stability to the building which rests upon it, it is itself firmly and permanently fixed; 
and this side of the conception often comes into view (cf. Isa. 22:23, 56:5, Sap. 3:14 
5o9rja£Tcn ydp qcutoj ... vcAfjpoq ev vaoo Kupiou), and is paramount here. With iv too vaoo cf. 
7:15, 21:22, notes, and for tou Qevo uou see 3:2, note. 



"E^oo ov un, e^eXQ\\ en: contrast 21:27, 22:15. As the pillar cannot be moved out of its 
place while the house stands, so a lapse from goodness will be impossible for a character 
which has been fixed by the final victory. A Auxvia may be removed (2:6), but not a GTuAoq. 

Kai ypd^oo ^ Jt ' auTOV to ovoua ktA.] Each pillar in the sanctuary (Arethas: em. xov 
vonrov gtuAov) is to be inscribed by the hand of Christ with three names, the Name of God, 
the name of the new Jerusalem, and the new name of Christ. (1) The Name of God was 'put 
on' every Israelite in the priestly blessing (Num. 6:27 STuGrjoouaw to ovoua uou em. xovq 
uiouq 'IapanA); on members of the Israel of God it is to be inscribed by the Spirit of the great 
High Priest (cf. 2 Cor. 3:3 eoxe eniaxoXr\ Xpurcou ... evyeypa\x\xevr] ... nvev\xaxi Qeov 
qoovToq), i.e. their lives and characters are to be dominated by the sense of their consecration 
to the service of God as He is revealed in Christ. (2) The name of the new Jerusalem (cf. 21:2 
xr\v noXiv tuv dyiav d5ov 'IepouaaAiqu Kawrjv), the successor of the old Jerusalem which 
was already of the past, not however a via 'I. like Hadrian's Aelia, but a Kocwrj, instinct with 
the powers of an endless life (cf. 2:17, note), and like Christ Himself of heavenly origin (n, 
Kaxafiaivovaa kxX., cf. 21:2, and see Jo. 6:33; the idea is found already in Gal. 4:26 n, dvoo 
'l£pouaaAn,u, Heb. 12:22 npooeXY\X6daxe 'I. enov paviw). To bear the name of the City of 
God is to be openly acknowledged as one of her citizens, a privilege already potentially 
belonging to the members of the Church (Gal. I.e. r\xiq eaxlv unrr|p r\\x(bv, Phil. 3:20 n,uoov 
yap to noXvxev\xa ev oupavoiq vnapxei, Heb. I.e.), but not as yet confirmed or proclaimed. (3) 
Christ's new name — to ovoua to kqcwov emphasizes the Kaworriq — can scarcely be one of 
the names or titles familiar to the Church from the first (Jesus, Christ, Son of God, the Lord, 
etc.); if any such designation were meant here, it would rather be the Johannine title Aoyoq; 
cf. 19:12 e'xoov ovoua yeypauuevov o oi)5dq oi5sv ei un, auToq ... Kai K£KAnrai to ovoua 
avxov '0 Aoyoq totj Qeov. But the 'new name' of Christ is more probably a symbol for the 
fuller glories of His Person and Character which await revelation at His Coming (Andreas: to 
ev ToTq dyioiq ev tw ueAAovu aioovi yvoopiqouevov); cf. 2:17 Sobaoo auTco ovoua vcawov. 
Both the victorious Christian and the victorious Christ will receive a new name, i.e. sustain a 
new character and appear in a new light; cf. Col. 3:4, 1 Jo. 3:2. There are interesting parallels 
in the Rabbinical writers; cf. Baba Bathra, f. 75. 2 "tres appellari nomine Dei, iustos, 
Messiam, et Hierosolyma"; Bereshith Rabba in Gen. 18:17 "Abrahamus etiam novit nomen 
novum quo appellanda erat Hierosolyma." Ignatius (Philad. 5) draws a picture which presents 
a striking contrast to this: eav 5e ... Ttepi 'Iiqaou XpiaTou uiq AaAooaw, outoi suoi crcfjAai daw 
Kai Tacpoi veKpoov scp' oiq yeypaTiTai uovov ovouaTa dvGpooTroov. 

'IepouaaArju: so the name is written in the Apoc. (3:12, 21:2, 21:10); the Gospel of St 
John has uniformly 'IepoaoAuua. 

Ramsay (Exp., 1904, 2:349 f.) finds in v. 12 a reference to the name Neocaesarea assumed 
by Philadelphia in honour of Tiberius. 

14-22. The Message to the Church in Laodicea. 

14. Tfjq ev AaoSiKia] Forty miles S. E. of Philadelphia the road from Sardis reached 
Laodicea-on-the-Lycus. The valley of the Lycus has been described by Lightfoot 
(Colossians, p. 1 ff.), and more recently and in some respects more fully by Ramsay (Cities 
and Bishoprics of Phrygia, p. 1 ff.; there is a useful map in his Church in the Roman Empire, 
pp. 472-3). Laodicea (AaoSucaa in literature and inscriptions, but in MSS. of the N.T. 



AaoSiKia is well supported at each occurrence of the name; Lat. Laodicea, and in the N.T. 
also Laodicia, Laudicia) was founded about the middle of the 3rd cent. B.C. by Antiochus 2., 
and named in honour of his wife, Laodice. Under Roman rule the city flourished, and became 
a centre of commercial activity. Cicero repaired to it for monetary transactions (adfam. 3:5, 
adAtt. 5:15); and the neighbourhood was noted for the manufacture of woollen carpets and 
clothing (Ramsay, Cities, p. 40 ff.). So opulent were the Laodiceans under the earlier 
Emperors that after the great earthquake which overthrew the town in A.D. 60-1, it rose from 
its ruins without being compelled to accept an Imperial subsidy (Tac. ann. 14:29 "tremore 
terrae prolapsa nullo a nobis remedio propriis viribus revaluit"). The Church in Laodicea was 
perhaps founded by Epaphras of Colossae (Col. 1:7, 4:12 f.). St Paul had not visited the 
Lycus valley down to the time of his first Roman imprisonment (Col. 2:1), but brethren at 
Laodicea were known to him by name (Col. 4:15), and he had addressed a letter to the 
Church there (ib. 16 xr\v sk AaoSudaq, unless the circular now entitled ITpoq 'Ecpsaiouq is 
intended; for the apocryphal letter Ad Laodicenses see Lightfoot, Colossians, p. 393 ff.). The 
ruins which strew the site of Laodicea are known as Eski Hissar; it is now without inhabitant, 
but a Bishop of Laodicea is mentioned as late as A.D. 1450 (Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics, 
p. 79). 

xd5e Xeyei 6 durjv kcA.] The personal Amen, whose character and nature are in themselves 
a guarantee for the truth of His testimony. The commentators refer to Isa. 65: 16 

LXX. tov Geov tov dAnGwov, Symm. apparently, tov Geov durjv. But it is simpler 
to explain 6 durjv as referring to our Lord's repeated use of the formula dunv dunv Aiyw 
uuiv, coupled with His assurance iyu> dm ... n, dArjGeia — r| auToaArjGsia or n, ouaid)5r|q 
dAnOsia, as the Greek fathers express it. Cf. 2:16, note. '0 udpTuq 6 TUGToq looks back to c. 
1:5; for 6 dAnGwoq see 3:7; 6 u. 6 dAnGwoq is the witness who fulfils his ideal, whose 
testimony never falls short of the truth. 

r| dpxn Tfjq Kuaeooq tov Geou: cf. Col. 1:15, 1:18 TipooTOTOKoq raxanq Kciaeooq ... oq eotiv n 
dpxn — a passage doubtless familiar to the Church of Laodicea (cf. Col. 4: 15). This title of 
Christ rests on Prov. 8:22, LXX. Kupioq eKXicev ue [sc. Tnv aocpiav] dpxnv 65oov auTou eiq 
epya avzov, but readjusts the conception; He is not, as the Arians inferred, sv tgov 
Kuaudroov, but the dpxn Tr K xtfaeooq (Andreas: n, TipoKorcapKUKri axxa veal eKTurcoq), the 
uncreated principle of creation, from whom it took its origin — the principium principians, not 
the principium principatum. The whole tendency of the Johannine writings and of the 
Apocalypse itself forbids the interpretation 'the first of creatures.' 'H dpxn ls applied to our 
Lord again in c. 21:6 eyco zb dAcpa veal to go, rj dpxn K0 ^ zo teAoq: cf. 22:13 which adds 6 
TipooToq Kai 6 saxotToq. In its present connexion r| dpxn perhaps carries the further thought of 
preeminence, cf. Gen. 49:3 'Pou(3nv TipooTOTOKoq uou, ov laxuq uou Kai dpxn tekvgov uou, the 
head of the family as well as the first in point of time. The Creation is subjected (Heb. 2:8) to 
the Eternal Word with Whom it began. Tou Geou reserves the supreme proprietorship for the 
Father; cf. 1 Cor. 8:6 6 TtaTrjp, £^ ou xa Tiavra, Eph. 4:6 eiq Geoq Kai naxr\p rah/raw, 6 knl 
TidvTOov. Elsewhere r| Kuaiq stands by itself, e.g. Rom. 8:19 f. 

15. oi5d gou xa epya, oxi kcA.] The Amen, the Head of the whole Creation, bears witness 
to the condition of the last of the Seven Churches. The solemnity of the title prepares for a 
searching and severe criticism. From the faults of the Churches at Ephesus, Pergamum, 



Thyatira, and Sardis the Laodicean angel seems to have been free. No Nicolaitans, no 
Jezebel, infested Laodicea. But his error, if less patent, was even more vital. Judged by his 
works he was neither frigid (4>uxp6q, icy cold: cf. Sir. 43:20 ^uxpoq dveuoq (3op£r|q nvevoei 
Kai nayr\oezai KpucrcaAAoq dcp' uSaroq; Mt. 10:42 irorripiov 4>uxpot>), nor at boiling heat 
(qeoroq, an. Xey. in Biblical Greek, 'boiled' i.e. boiling hot, Syr. rd^u^xw). I.e. the Church 

was neither wholly indifferent, nor on the other hand 'fervent in spirit' (cf. Acts 18:25, Rom. 
12:1 1 too TWEUUcra qsovcsq), but held an intermediate position between the two extremes. Cf. 
Sohar, Gen. f. 83 "tres dantur classes hominum, sunt enim vel iusti perfecti, vel impii 
imperfecti, vel intermedii." 

ocpeAov *J;uxp6q r|q rj qeoroq] For ocpsAov (= wcpsAov), utinam, used as a particle and 
followed by a verb in the ind., see 1 Cor. 4:8, 2 Cor. 11:1, Gal. 5:12, and in the LXX., Exod. 
16:3, Job 14:13 (=fjFT ^D), Num. 14:2, 20:3 (= -lb), 4 Regn. 5:3, Ps. 118. (119.) 5 (= ^flN); 
and cf. Blass, Gr. p. 206 f., and W. Schm. p. 102, note. Andreas (citing Greg. Naz.): 6 uev 
yap ;J;uxp6q Kai xfjq qsouariq TrioTsooq ayevaxoq ev eAtuSi roAAaKiq loxax xov ruxevv aurfjq. 
Cf. Gregory the Great, reg. past. 3:34 "qui vera post conversionem tepuit, et spem quae esse 
potuit de peccatore subtraxit. aut calidus ergo quisquis esse aut frigidus quaeritur, ne tepidus 
evomatur." XAuxpoq is neither boiling nor cold, 'tepid'; like qsoroq, the word is a an. Xey. in 
Biblical Greek. The xAuxpoq is the Christian who is without enthusiasm (Arethas: oq 
u£Toucnaq eAafte irveuuaToq dyiou 5id xov (3aTmau<rcoq, eo^eoe 5k xb xdpiaua). 

16. ourooq on xAvapoq si kcA.] A draught of tepid water provokes nausea, and a tepid 
Christianity is nauseous to Christ (ueAAoo at i\xiaai £K tou ax. uou); He prefers the frigid 
indifference which the Divine Love has not begun to thaw. There is probably an allusion to 
the hot springs of Hierapolis, which in their way over the plateau become lukewarm, and in 
this condition discharge themselves over the cliff right opposite to Laodicea; cf. Strabo, 903 
KorcavTiKpu Aao5iK£iaq 'IepcaroAaq, Sttou xa Gepud voaxa. It is but six miles across the valley 
from one city to the other, and the cliff over which the xAiapov u5oop tumbles is visible for a 
great distance, owing to the white incrustation of lime which has been deposited upon it in 
the course of ages. Moreover, the letter for Laodicea was practically addressed to the other 
Churches of the Lycus valley, to the Church of Hierapolis as well as to Laodicea and 
Colossae. On the hot springs of Hierapolis see Ramsay, Cities, 2. p. 85 f. 

17. on Aeyaq on nAoucnoq elm ktA.] The Laodicene Church was not only tepid; it was 
contented to be so, and thought highly of its own condition. External circumstances were 
favourable to this state of feeling; the city was one of the most prosperous of the Asiatic 
towns (Ramsay, Cities, 1. p. 38 f.). The Christian community carried the pride of wealth into 
its spiritual life, "I am rich," it boasted, "and have gotten riches (TiSTiAou'criKa)," i.e. my 
wealth is due to my own exertions. Cf. Hos. 12:8 (9), einev 'Ecppdiu nAiqv nenXovxr\Ka, 
£upr|Ka dva^uxnv k\xavx(b Zech. 1 1:5 euAoynroq Kupioq, Kai TteTiAouTrjKauev, 1 Cor. 4:8 
f|5r| KSKopsausvoi iaxe; r\or] £7iAouTr|aaTe;; In ovokv xpsvav exoo, ovotv is the acc. of 
reference (cf. Blass, Gr. p. 94) or of content (ib. p. 91, where however the note should be 
cancelled); ouSevoq is an obvious correction, cf. 1 Th. 4:12. The Church brags like a nouveau 
riche, but in complete ignorance of the true condition of affairs. 

ouk oiSaq on ov ei 6 TaAauioopoq kcA.] Contrast Christ's oi5a (v. 15). Zu is emphatic, 
'thou that boastest,' and the article that precedes the predicates (cf. Blass, Gr. p. 157) 



strengthens the picture: 'it is thou that art the (conspicuously, pre-eminently) wretched' etc. 
For TQcAauroopoc, cf. Rom. 7:24, and for eAeewoq 'pitiable' see Dan. 9:23, 10:11, 10:19 
(LXX.), 1 Cor. 15:19 eAeewoTepoi tocvtoov dvGpumoov eauev: the form eAewoq, given by 
AC, is perhaps to be preferred here; see however Blass, Gr. p. 23. The next three adjectives 
state the grounds for commiseration; a blind beggar (cf. Mc. 10:46), barely clad (Matt. 25:36 
ff., Jac. 2:2, 2:5; for this sense of yeuvoq cf. Jo. 21:7), was not more deserving of pity than 
this rich and self-satisfied Church. On ttcgoxoc, see 2:9, Mc. 12:43, note; the Trcooxoq is the 
direct opposite of the nXovoioq, cf. Lc. 16:19 f., 2 Cor. 6:10. It is possible that each of the 
epithets alludes to some local subject of self-complacency. On other local allusions see the 
next note. 

18. auu(3ouAd>0) ooi dyopdacn ktA.] Iuu(3ouAd)£vv (tivi) is to give counsel (Exod. 18:19, 
Num. 24:14, 2 Regn. 17:11, 17:15, Jo. 18:14); auupouAeueaGai to take counsel together (Sir. 
9:14, Isa. 40:14, Mt. 26:4, Acts 9:23). There is perhaps a reference to Isa. 55:1 oooi ur] £X£T£ 
dpyupiov ... dyopdacrce ... dveu dpyupiou veal uufjq: for dyopdaai zap' k\xov cf. 2 Esdr. 20:31 
ovk dyopoouev nap' avztiv, and for dyopdqdv in this metaphorical sense, Mt. 25:9 f. The 
allusions to local conditions are here even more distinct. Xpucnov presents a contrast to the 
wealth of the Laodicene zpaneQzai iudua Aeuvcd, to the black fabric for which the 
neighbourhood was famous (Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics, p. 40 "a fine kind of wool, soft 
in texture and glossy black in colour, grew on the Laodicene sheep ... a kind of small cheap 
cloak . . . was manufactured at Laodicea and called Laodicia, or anXa iudna"); while 
KoAAoupiov probably refers to the school of medicine attached to the neighbouring temple of 
Asklepios, and the eyepowder (reeppa Opuyia) used by its physicians (Ramsay, p. 52). It is 
possible to make too much of these coincidences, which may be in part accidental, but at least 
they are interesting and suggestive. 

As to details. With TtsTiupoouevov ek nvpoq, cf. Ps. 17. (18.) 31 za Aoyux Kupiou 
nenvpo}\xeva, Prov. 24:28 (30:5); the thought is of purity attained by removing dross (cf. Ps. 
65. (66.) 10 diupooaaq r|udq ooq nvpovzai zo dpyupiov, Zach. 13:9, Isa. 1:25 Tiupooaoo [at] dq 
KQcGapov), perhaps with reference to the fiery trial which attends the process (cf. 1 Pet. 1:7 to 
Sokiuiov uuoov rfjq Tucrceooq TtoAuTiuoTepov xpucnou ... 5od Ttupoq ... SoKiuocqouivou) 'Ek 
Tiupoq is nearly=dTi6 or vno n., but hints at the metal coming out of the fire intact. "I va ur] 
cpavspooGfj ktA.; an O.T. idea, cf. Exod. 20:26, Nah. 3:5, Ezek. 16:36; there is perhaps special 
reference to Ezek. 23:29, LXX. KoAAoupiov (or KoAAupiov, collyrium Hor. Sat. 1:5. 30, the 
of Jewish literature), a diminutive of KoAAupa, is (1) a small roll of bread (3 Regn. 

12:24 ff.), (2) from its roll-like shape, a kind of eye-salve made according to Celsus (6:7) 
from the poppy, the acacia, and other flowering plants; here possibly used with reference to 
the local powder already mentioned. For syxpvew of applications to the eyes see Tobit 2:10 
(&), 6:9, 1 1:7; it is instructive to compare the construction of the verb in Tobit with that 
employed here; cf. Jo. 9:6 (knexpioev AD). 

With regard to the interpretation, the gold which is to be acquired is doubtless faith with 
its accompanying works (Lc. 12:21 dq Qeov ttAoutoov, Jac. 2:5 TtAoucnouq ev niozei, 1 Pet. 1. 
I.e., 1 Tim. 6:18 nXovzelv iv spyoiq vcaAoiq); the white raiment is a life in Christ unspotted by 
the world (Gal. 3:27, Jac. 1:27), which alone can escape disgrace under the fierce light of the 
Parousia (2 Cor. 5:10); the eye-salve which stings while it heals is the eAeyuoq of the Holy 



Spirit (Jo. 16:8 ff.), which destroys self-deception and restores spiritual vision. To buy these 
from Christ is to seek His gifts at the cost of personal ease or self-esteem: cf. Phil. 3:7 cmvoc 
nv uoi K£p5r|, xavxa f|vn,ucn 5id tov xpiorov qY|uiav. 

19. syob ooouq iav cpiAco ktA.] The plain speaking of this letter was not to be attributed to 
aversion on the part of Christ, notwithstanding His ueAAoo oe iy.iaai; rather it was evidence 
of friendship and love. OiAoo (Bengel: "Philadelphiensem Y\yanr\0£V, Laodicensem cpiAei") is 
perhaps deliberately preferred to the less emotional and less human ayanti (1:5, 3:9; cf. Jo. 
11:3, 11:36, 16:27, 20:2, 21:15 ff.), notwithstanding the use of the latter in Prov. 3:12 (LXX. 
ov yap ayana Kupioq iXeyx^) which supplies the groundwork of the thought. 'EAeyxoo Kod 
ranSeuoo: two stages in one process; eXey^iq aims at effecting by words or thoughts what 
TiouSda accomplishes, where eAey^iq fails, by act; ran5da is eAey^iq brought about through 
external means. The two verbs are perhaps a double rendering of TV'DV in Prov. I.e., where 

ekeyxzi is read by B but rauSeuei by KA; or ranSeuoo (and the reading ranSeua) may have 
been suggested by the preceding verse in Prov. (vie, \xr\ oAvyobpei raxiSdaq Kupiou). For 
eAeyxew it is instructive to compare Eph. 5:13, 2 Tim. 4:2, and St John's use of the verb in 
Jo. 3:20, 8:46, 16:8; on naibeveiv a good note will be found in Westcott, Hebrews, ad loc; cf. 
H. A. A. Kennedy, Sources, p. 101. Perhaps the deplorable condition of the Laodicene 
Church was due to lack of chastisement; there is no word of any trials hitherto undergone by 
this Church. The needed discipline came under Marcus Aurelius, when Sagaris, the Bishop of 
Laodicea, was martyred (Eus. H. E. 4:26, 5:24). 

qrjAeue ouv veal ueTavonaov] Cf. 2:5, 3:3 uviquoveue ouv ... koc! ueravonaov. In the 
present case not memory but enthusiasm was at fault. ZnAeusw is a late and rare form for 
qY|Aouv, as kukAsuew (20:9) for kukAouv (WH. Notes, p. 178), but with the sense 'be 
zealous'; for other exx. of late verbs in -eveiv see WM., p. 114, Kennedy, Sources, p. 43, 
Introd. to the O. T. in Gk, p. 503. ZrjAeue looks back to qecrcoq (v. 15 f.; Bengel: "et qecrcoq et 
qrjAoq est ex qsoo"), dwelling upon its ethical meaning: 'prove thyself to possess (pres. imper.) 
a whole-hearted devotion for the Master." So doing, the Laodicean Church would arrive at a 
better mind (ueravonaov), and be no longer 'tepid' but 'fervent in spirit.' 

20. i5ou eaxr]Ka inl xr\v Qvpav kxX.] Arethas: dpMacrcoq, cpnaw, r| i\xr\ napovaia. The 
voice is that of a friend (v. 19); there is perhaps a reference to Cant. 5:2 cpooviq dSeAcpiSou 
uou, Kpouei enl xr\v Gupav dvoi^ov uoi, dSeAxprj uou, x\ TtAnaiov pou. In this light the 
homiletic use of the passage, which sees in it a picture of our Lord knocking at the hearts of 
men, and which Holman Hunt's great painting has made familiar, finds its justification. But 
as they stand in this context, the words are eschatological (cf. Mt. 24:33 eyyvq screw em. 
Oupcaq, Jac. 5:9 6 KpiTiqq Tipo toov Gupoov axcnKev); the opening of the door is the joyful 
response of the Church to the last call, cf. Lc. 12:36 uudq ouoioi dvGpdmoiq TtpoaSexouevoiq 
tov Kupiov eauTOov ... iva eAGovcoq veal Kpouaavxoq euGeooq dvoi^ooaw avxti. The picture is 
exactly reversed in Lc. 13:25, where the Master shuts the door and the servants knock in vain; 
cf. Mt. 25:10 f. 

edv Tiq dKouari xfjq cpoovfjq uou kxX.] If any Church (or individual) gives heed to the call 
of Christ (cf. Jo. 10:3 xa Ttp6(3orca cpoovfjq amov aKouei, 16 f., 18:37 irdq 6 wv sk xfjq 
dAr|G£iaq aKOvei uou xfjq cpoovfjq) and opens the door, Christ will enter that dwelling (Jo. 
14:23 Tipoq aurov eAeuaoueGa Kai uovriv nap' auroo TioinaoueGa, Eph. 3:17 KaroiKfjaai tov 



Xpicrcov 5id xfjq marecoq ev Taiq KapSiaiq uuoov kv ayanr\), and exchange with such an one 
the fellowship of intimate communion (cf. Jo. 6:56 6 Tpobyoov uou Tnv aapvca Kai tuvoov uou 
to aiua ev euoi uevei Kayob kv auToo) in that endless feast of Love of which the Eucharist is 
the earnest (Mt. 26:29 sooq xfjq iquspaq £K£ivr|q acav avxo mvco ueG' uuoov Kawov sv xfj 
(3aaiAda tou rorcpoq uou). 

EiaepxeoGai Tipoq Tiva, to enter a man's house, Mc. 15:43, Acts 11:3. Aeurvrjaoo is 
preferred to dpurcrjaoo partly because the Semvov came at the end of the day and was the 
principal meal and the usual occasion for hospitality, but perhaps chiefly with reference to the 
KupiotKov Seurvov. Origen's ov yap 5drai daayooyfjq Kai upooToov ua6n,uaToov (in Joann. t. 
32:2) is ingenious but far-fetched. 

21. 6 vikoov Sooaoo avxti KaGiaai uet' k\xov ktA.] An extension of the promise made to the 
Twelve in Mt. 19:28 otocv KaGiGn, 6 uioq tou dvGpooTtou sitl Gpovov 56^r\q avxov, KaQr\oeoQe 
Kai uudq km. 5d)5£Ka Gpovouq: cf. Lc. 22:29 f. Kayo) SiauGsuai uuw, KaGwq SiiGero uoi 6 
iraxrip uou (3aaiAdav, iva £aGr|T£ Kai 7rivr|T£ km. xfjq Tpairs^riq uou ev xf\ fiaoikeia uou, Kai 
KaGfjaGe eitl Gpovoov xdq 5d)5sKa cpuAdq Kpivovreq tou 'IaparjA, where, as here, the 
enthronement follows immediately after the mention of the heavenly feast. The Gpovoi 
however (cf. 2:13, note) are not places on the triclinium, but thrones of dignity and judicial 
power, cf. 1 Cor. 6:2 f. ouk oibaxe oxi oi dyioi tov koguov Kpwouow; ... ouk oibaxs bxi 
dyyeAouq Kpivouuev; The Apocalyptic promise adds that the conqueror shall not merely be 
enthroned like Christ, but be His auvGpovoq. Met' euou might imply association only, but ev 
rep Gpovw uou implies a share in the same throne, i.e. in the glory and powers of Christ's own 
triumphant humanity. 

ooq Kayo) kviKY\oa kxX.] Cf. Jo. 16:33 eyob veviKUKa tov kocjuov, 1 Jo. 5:4 outt| koxlv r\ 
viky\ r\ viKrjaaaa tov koouov, r| uiauq iquoov. Here eviKiqaa looks back upon the historical 
fact of the Lord's victory as past and complete; v£ViKr|Ka in Jo. I.e. regards the victory, as 
abiding in its effects. The rewards of victory are not the same in the case of Christ as in the 
case of the disciple; the disciple becomes auvGpovoq with Christ in Christ's throne, whereas 
the Lord is auvGpovoq with the Father; cf. 2:27 f. Sooaoo auTW ... ooq Kayo) ri'Aiqcpa raxpd tou 
rarcpoq uou. 'EKaGiaa like kviKY\oa is the historical aorist; the session followed at the moment 
of the Ascension, whilst the victory was achieved by the Resurrection; see Mc. 16:19, Eph. 
1:20, Heb. 1:3, 8:1, 12:2. The ultimate source of the conception is Ps. 110:1; on its meaning 
see Apringius ad I. : "quid est in throno Dei sedere, nisi quiescere et gloriari cum Deo et eius 
adsistere tribunalibus beatis, atque immensa praesentiae illius felicitate gaudere?" With the 
parallel ooq Kdyob ktA. cf. Jo. 15:10, 17:18, 20:21, Apoc. 2:28. 

Looking back over the seven Aoyoi (2:1-3:22), it is easy to see that widely as their 
contents differ, they are constructed upon a common plan. Each begins with the formula Too 
dyyeAop too (rfjq) ev ... EKKAnaiaq ypd^ov Td5e Xkyei 6 and ends with the call '0 e'xoov ouq 
ktA. followed (1-3) or preceded (4-7) by a promise to the Christian victor (too vikoovti Sobaoo 
auToo (1, 3), or 6 vvkoov ... Sobaoo auToo (4, 7), or 6 vikoov Ttoirjaoo auTOv (6) or 6 vikoov 
followed by a verb expressing the reward (2, 5)). 

Even in the contents of the several messages a certain uniformity may be detected. After 
the opening words each Aoyoq begins with oi5a — oi5d aou Ta epya (1, 4-7), oi5d aou Tnv 
GAiiJnv (2), or oi5a ttou KaTOiKdq (3); i.e. each is based on the Speaker's knowledge of the 



conduct or circumstances of the several churches. The distinctive merits and faults of each 
community are then set forth, together with suitable encouragement and reproof. Lastly, 
advice is given as to the future: uviquoveue ouv ... veal u£Tavor|aov (1,5), u£Tavor|aov ouv 
(3), ^rjAsus ouv veal usravonaov (7), uiq cpo(3ou ... yivou maroq axpv Oavdrou (2), o exete 
Kpazr\oazE or Kpdra o e'xeiq (4, 6). 

Yet uniform as the Aoyoi are in their general structure, they present a rich variety of 
detail. As each Church passes under review, it receives a judgement which is evidently based 
upon a full knowledge of its condition, both external and spiritual. Smyrna and Philadelphia 
gain unqualified approval; Ephesus, Pergamum, Thyatira, are commended, but with 
reservations (s'xoo Korea aou[6A{ya] oxi ...): for Laodicea there is only censure, and Sardis 
would fall under the same category, were it not for a few loyal Christians (e'xeic, oAiya 
ovouorca ktA.) whose fidelity is not overlooked. But the discrimination goes further. The 
Supreme Pastor descends into the minutest particulars which affect the well-being of the 
several brotherhoods: the decay of love at Ephesus, redeemed in part by hatred of Nicolaitan 
laxity; the fidelity of the Smyrnaeans under the bitter reproaches of the self-styled Jews; the 
concessions to Nicolaitanism which marred the zeal of the Pergamenes; the indulgence shewn 
at Thyatira to a prophetess who, like a new Jezebel, initiated her disciples into "deep things" 
of Satan; the deadness of the great majority of the members of the Church at Sardis; the 
patient efforts of the Philadelphians to spread the faith of Christ in the teeth of Jewish 
opposition; the tepid, nauseous Christianity of the prosperous and self-satisfied Laodiceans. 
Nothing has escaped the Eye of flame, which reads the secrets of men and of churches. 

Even in the formulae with which the A6yoi are opened and closed there are variable 
elements, which shew the same discrimination. Each xdbe Xiyei is followed by a title of the 
Speaker, usually borrowed from the vision of c. 1., which has special significance when we 
consider the circumstances of the Church addressed. Each promise to the victor places the 
final reward in a light which gives it special attractiveness under the circumstances in which 
the local Church is placed. Thus the Ephesian Christian, tempted to participate in pagan 
banquets, is promised, if he conquers, to eat of the fruit of the Tree of Life; the Smyrnaean, 
called to face martyrdom, is assured that he shall not be hurt of the Second Death; the 
Pergamene, if he rejects the dSooAoGuroc, shall taste of the Hidden Manna. If it is not always 
easy to discover the appropriateness of the form which the victor's prize assumes, there is 
reason to believe that the problem would be solved were our knowledge of the special 
circumstances less incomplete. 

Chapter 4 

4:1-11. The Vision of the Throne in Heaven. 

1. usrd xavxa d5ov] This formula, which occurs again 7:1 (u. xovxo), 9, 15:5, 18:1, 
serves to introduce a new vision of special importance, kou d5ov (5:1 etc.) being used in 
other cases. Here uerd xovxa refers to the vision of 1:12 ff. (kqcI inwxpityaq d5ov kxX.) 
which, with the messages to the Churches arising out of it, has occupied the first three 
chapters. The vision of the glorified Christ walking among the Churches on earth is followed 
by a vision of the Court of Heaven. 



Gupa r|veu)yuevr| ev xti oupavco] Not as in 3:8 the door of opportunity, or as in 3:20 the 
door of the heart, but the door of revelation; cf. Enoch 14:13 koc! i5ou aKKx] Gupa dvewyuevri 
Karevavri uou. The conception of the opened heavens occurs first in Ezek. 1:1 r|voix6r|Gav 
oi oupavoi Kai ei5ov opdaeiq Qeov: cf. Mc. 1:10 ei5ev axiqouevouq xovq oupavouq, Jo. 1:51 
64>ea6e xov oupavov dvewyoTa. In this vision a door only is opened (cf. Test, xiipatr., Levi 
5), and not heaven as a whole, i.e. the vision is limited to the Seer; only one who has been 
lifted up into the heavenly places can see what is passing within. The perf. part. r|veu)yuevr| 
implies that the door stood open, ready for the Seer's coming. 

koc! r| cpoovr] r| Ttpu)TT| f]v rjKouaa kcA.] "The first voice which I heard" is apparently the 
voice of 1:10 r\Kovaa ... cpooviqv ueydAnv ooq adAjuyyoq, where see note; cf. Victorinus: "id 
est spiritus quern paulo ante quam filium hominis . . . se vidisse fatetur"; Bede: "similis utique 
priori voci quae dixerat Quae vides scribe in libro." Now it comes again to prepare John for 
the second great vision, and calls him up to the height where the Angel stands. Aeyoov, a 
constructio ad sensum; behind the trumpet voice there is a personality who speaks. 'Avd(3a (= 
dvd(3r|9i W. Schm., p. 115, cf. K<rcd(3a Ar. Ran. 35, Vesp. 979; uerd(3a, Mt. 17:20) recalls the 
summons at the Lawgiving, Exod. 19:24 f.; for d)5e, 'hither' (Blass, Gr. p. 58 f.), cf. Jo. 6:25, 
20:27. For 5ei£;G0, the Hierophant's (Benson, Apocalypse, p. 15) offer of guidance, see 1:1, 
17:1, 21:9 f., 22:1, 22:6; d SeTyeveaGai (1:1, 22:6) comes from Dan. 2:28 f., 2:45. The vision 
that follows is an anticipation of a future which is yet to find its accomplishment (uerd 
xavxa). WH. connect uerd xavxa (2°) with euGeooq, but the analogy of 1:10 and Dan. I.e. 
(Th.) seems to be decisive in favour of the usual punctuation. 

2. euSeooq eyevounv ev nvEvytaxi] 'At once,' as the words were spoken, T found myself in 
the Spirit.' The state of spiritual exaltation which preceded the first vision (1:10 note) has 
returned, but in greater force; then it gave the Seer ears to hear and eyes to see; now it lifts 
him up and places him by the Angel at the open door. 

Kai i5ou Gpovoq ekeito ev x(o oupavw kcA.] When he looked in, the first Object that met 
his eyes was a throne and One seated on it. The Person is identified by v. 8 with the God of 
Israel (1:4, 1:8), Who is represented in the O.T. sometimes as making the heaven His throne 
(Isa. 66:1; cf. Mt. 5:34 f., 23:22), sometimes as enthroned in heaven (Ps. 10. (11.) 4 Kupioc;, 
ev oupavco 6 Gpovoq avxov; cf. Enoch 14: 18ff. eGeobpouv 5e Kai ei5ov Gpovov u^nAov kxX.). 
The imagery of the Apocalypse requires the latter symbolism in which the Throne is 
distinguished from the sphere which it occupies. 

eKeiTO=eTeGr| (cf. Dan. 7:9), 'stood,' rather than 'was set up,' a rendering which permits 
the English reader to suppose that the placing of the throne entered into the vision. For 
KeiaGai in this sense cf. Jo. 2:6, 19:29, 21:9, and see Blass, Gr. p. 51. In this book eiri tov 
Gpovov can scarcely be distinguished from the more exact stci xov Gpovou or xti Gpovw; for 
the gen. see 4:9 ff., 5:1, 5:7, 5:13, 6:16, 7:15; for the dat, 7:10, 19:4, 21:5; for the ace, 4:4, 
6:2, 6:4 f., 11:16, 20:4. 



Ar. Arethas. 
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3. Kai 6 KaGrjusvoq ktA.] The description rigorously shuns anthropomorphic details. The 
Seer's eye is arrested by the flashing of gemlike colours, but he sees no form: cf. Exod. 24:10 
d5ov tov totiov ou icrcrjKsi 6 Geoq tou 'IaparjA (Heb. simply Kai xa vno 

Touq ra35aq auTou wad epyov tiAwGou aanxpapou, Kai coairep d5oq GTepeoouaToq tou 
oupavou xf\ KaGapiOTnri. Less reserve is manifested in Ezek. 1:26 obq d5oq dvGpamou, Dan. 
7:9 roxAaioq r|U£poov EKaGnro ... r| GpU; Tfjq KecpaAfjq auTou obaei epiov KaGapov; cf. Enoch 
46:1, 71:10. In the great Christian Apocalypse there is no need for anthropomorphic 
descriptions of Deity; one like a Son of Man is always at hand to whom they are naturally 
transferred (see 1:14, note); cf. Andreas: dteiSri 5e tov raxTepa tov opaGsvTa evTauGa 
7iapiaTr|ai, aoouaTucov avxti xapaKcfjpa ou Ti£pm6r|GW (ooxep kv xf\ TipoTepaia tou uiou 
dtTiTaaia. 

The Enthroned Majesty was like in appearance (6pda£i= r^ajj) to the light of 

two precious stones, the AiGoq laamq and the adpSiov, and their brilliance was relieved by a 
circle of emerald green. The three stones are named together as samples of their kind by Plato 
(Phaed. 1 10 E adp5ia Kai idamSaq Kai auapdySouq Kai raxvTa Ta ToiauTa), and hold an 
honourable place in Biblical lists of gems; thus, acc. to Exod. 28:17 ff., the adpSiov and the 
emerald stand in the first row of stones in the High Priest's breastplate, and the iaoTuq in the 
second: among the precious stones which adorn the person of the King of Tyre (Ezek. 28:13) 
the same three stones stand first, third, and sixth respectively; and of the twelve foundation 
stones of Apoc. 21:19 the iaaiuq is first, the emerald fourth, and the cdpSiov sixth. The 
iacnuq (i"l£)U^, said to be a Persian word, B. D. B. s. v.) appears to have been translucent like 
glass or rock-crystal (Apoc. 21:11 KpuaTaAAiqovTi, Pliny, H. N. 37:115 "semper 
translucent"), whereas the modern jasper is opaque; the opal has been suggested (Enc. Bibl. s. 
v.), but it is excluded by the same consideration. The adpSiov (D*T^, 'redness,' cf. Epiph. de 
gemmis Trupumoq tco ri'Sa Kai aiuaToaSrjq) is perhaps the carnelian, or other red stone (see 
Hastings, D. B. s.v.); acc. to Pliny, H. N. I.e. it derived its name from Sardis, where it was 
found. Most of the engraved gems of antiquity were of 'sard,' see King, Antique Gems, p. 5. 

In the vision the flashing lustre of the laaniq and the fiery red of the sard are relieved by 
the halo (ipiq) of emerald which encircled the Throne (kukAoGsv tou Gpovou, cf. vv. 4, 8). 
From Homer downwards ipiq is the rainbow; the LXX. however use to^ov in this sense (Gen. 
9:13, Ezek. 1:28), and ipiq is perhaps preferred here and in 10:1 because it may also be used 
for a complete circle, e.g. a solar or lunar halo. The conception is borrowed from Ezek. I.e. 
ooq Spaoiq to^ou, OTav f| sv Tfj vecpeXw kv r|U£paiq uetou ouTCoq r| aTaaiq tou cpsyyouq 
kukAoGev. But the circle of light seen by the Apocalyptist was like (for ouoioq, used as an 
adj. of two terminations, cf. WM. p. 80, Blass, Gr. p. 33) in appearance (see v. 3) to an 
emerald (auapaySivw sc. AiGw), uovoaSiqq auapaySi^ouaa, as Arethas says. ZuapdySwoq 
seems to be an. Key., but auapayStrriq AiGoq occurs in Esth. 1:6 A, and audpaySoq A. is used 
by Herod. 2:44, 3:41. Archbp. Benson translates 'like to a vision of emerald,' taking ou. 
opdoei ouap. as if it=auapay5d)5r|q, but opdaei in v. 3 does not lend itself easily to this 
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construction; cf. however Vg. similis aspectui lapidis iaspidis ... similis visioni smaragdinae . 
In Exod. 36:17 (39:10) Gudpay5oq=n£n]Il, which suggests a brilliant like rock-crystal (see 

Hastings, D. B. 4:620); on its identification with the emerald see King, Antique Gems, p. 27 
ff. Since ipiq is substituted for xotpv, it is precarious to press a reference to the rainbow of 
the covenant (Gen. 9:12 ff.); but if the oudpaySoq was a green stone, it may perhaps represent 
the mercy which tempers the revelation of the Divine Majesty. 

4. veal kukAoGsv tou Gpovou Gpovouq eikoci XEoaapeq] Sc. d5ov, unless with WH. we 
read Gpovoi; see their note (p. 138). Teooapeq acc. is well supported, see WH. Notes, p. 157, 
Blass, Gr. p. 26. 

Beyond the emerald halo there is another circle round the Throne, an environment of four 
and twenty other thrones on which are seated four and twenty Elders, white-robed and gold- 
crowned. The Elders are not auvGpovoi (3:21), but TtepiGpovun or TidpsSpoi, forming the 
yepouaia of Heaven. There may be a reference to the Elders of Israel in Exod. 24: 11, who 
wcpGiqaav ev too totto) tou Geou, and to Isa. 24:23 ^aoikevoei Kupioq ... evdmiov toov 
Tip£G(3uT£pG0V So^acGrjasTai. But the number is at first sight perplexing. As a symbolical 
number 24 occurs in the Apocalypse only, and there only when these Elders are mentioned 
(4:4, 4:10, 5:8, 11:16, 19:4). It has been supposed to refer to the 24 courses of the sons of 
Aaron (1 Chron. 24:1-19); but the Elders do not fulfil any special priesthood, though they 
take their part (4: 10, 5:8) in the worship of Him who sits on the Throne. Gunkel suggests 
(Schopfung u. Chaos, p. 302 ff.) that they answer to the 24 stars of the Babylonian astrology 
(cf. Diod. Sic. 2:31 uerd 5s tov q"cp5iaKov kukAov ri'Koaw Kai xexxapaq dcpopiqouaaw 
acrcepaq, gov rouq uiv riuiaaq ev roiq (3opdoic, \xipeai rouq 5e riuiaaq ev Toiq vouoiq 
TsxdxGai cpaav koc! toutgov rouq uev opoouevouq toov qoovroov dvou KorcapiGuouai, rouq 5s 
dcpavdq rotq xexe\e.vxx]k6oi TrpoaoopiaGai voui^ouaw oi)q SiKaardq toov SAgov 
Tipoaayopeuouaw); but the parallel is only partial, and the whole question of the 
Apocalyptist' s indebtedness to Babylonian sources needs further investigation. Meanwhile a 
key which seems to fit the lock is supplied by the earliest Latin commentator on the 
Apocalypse, Victorinus, who sees in the 24 Elders "duodecim Apostoli, duodecim 
Patriarchae"; similarly Andreas and Arethas. The symbol appears to be based on the number 
of the tribes of Israel; the SooSsKdcpuAov is represented by 24 Elders, two for each tribe, the 
double representation suggesting the two elements which coexisted in the new Israel, the 
Jewish and Gentile believers who were one in Christ. Thus the 24 Elders are the Church in its 
totality, but the Church idealized and therefore seen as already clad in white, crowned, and 
enthroned in the Divine Presence — a state yet future (d 5d yeviaQai), but already potentially 
realised in the Resurrection and Ascension of the Head; cf. Eph. 2:6 auvrjyeipev r|udq Kai 
auv£Kd6iG£v avxti ev xoiq STioupavioiq. 

5. Kai £K xov Gpovou SKTiopeuovTai aaxpanai kxX.] The eye of the Seer returns to the 
central Throne. What he sees there reminds him of the Lawgiving; cf. Exod. 19:16 eywovro 
cpoovai Kai dcrcpaTiai, and Ezek. 1:13 £K tou Tiupoq s^TiopsusTO doTpaTirj. The same imagery 
occurs again in 11:19, 16:18, and (with the order (3povxai Kai cpoovai Kai darpaTiaO, in 8:5. 



Vg. The Latin Vulgate. 



The thunderstorm is in Hebrew poetry a familiar symbol of the Divine power and glory: cf. 
e.g. 1 Sam. 2:10, Ps. 18:9 ff., Job 37:4 f. 

veal enxa AocuraxSeq Ttupoq ktA.] AauraxSeq occur also in Ezekiel's vision (I.e. obq otyiq 
AauTidSoov); but whereas Ezekiel's torch-like lights flashed hither and thither 
ouvarpecpouevoov dvd ueaov toov qwoov), these burn steadily before the Throne, and they are 
seven in number, corresponding, as the Seer recognises, with the Seven Spirits of God (1:4, 
3:1). They are AaundSeq, not Auxviai as in 1:12, where the reference is different; the idea 
presented here is rather that of the aozr\p \xeyaq Kououevoq obq Aauiidq (c. 8:10), except that 
the torch-like star is seen falling across the sky, whereas these torches blaze perpetually 
before the Throne of God. 

6. veal evooTuov tou Gpovou obq QaXaooa ktA.] In Exod. 24:10 the Elders see under the 
Feet of God wad epyov ttAwGou aaTicpdpou, veal (oonep d5oq aTepeobuorcoq xov oupavou xf\ 
Ka9apiOTr|Ti, and this conception is reproduced in Ezekiel (1:22, 1:26). But instead of the 
'firmament,' the Seer of the Apocalypse sees a glassy Sea before the Throne. The idea of a 
celestial sea was current in Jewish circles, cf. Enoch 14:9, Secrets of Enoch, ed. Charles, p. 4; 
Test, xii Patr. , Levi 2, where a sea greater than any on earth is seen suspended between the 
first heaven and the second: cf. Gen. 1:7 xov uSorcoq xov drdvoo xov GTspeobuaToq, Ps. 103. 
(104.) 3. The Apocalyptic sea is uaAwiq, a pavement of glass resembling an expanse of water; 
comp. a legend in the Koran, Sur. 27, that the Queen of Sheba mistook for water a glass 
pavement in Solomon's palace. The Seer, still looking through the door, sees between himself 
and the Throne a vast surface which flashes back the light that falls upon it, like the Aegean 
when on summer days he looked upon it from the heights of Patmos; cf. 15:2 d5ov obq 
GdAaaaav uaAwnv ueuvyuevnv nvpi. Though of glass, the sea was ouoia KpucrcdAAoo, not 
semi-opaque, like much ancient glass, but clear as rock-crystal. KpucrcaAAoq may be 'ice,' 
both here and in Ezek. 1:22, but the mineral is more probably intended in a context which 
mentions precious stones; the metaphor occurs again in 22:1 tiotqcuov ... Aauiipov obq 
KpuGTaAAov. The costliness of glass in ancient days enhances the splendour of the 
conception; cf. Job 28:17 LXX. ouk iaooGrjaerai avxf\ xpuaiov veal uaAoq. But the Sea of 
glass is not only a striking and splendid feature in the scene; it suggests the vast distance 
which, even in the case of one who stood at the door of heaven, intervened between himself 
and the Throne of God. 

veal £v ueaw xov Gpovou ... xeooepa (ua ktA.] Cf. Enoch 40:2, Apoc. ofBaruch 51:11 (ed. 
Charles). The exact position assigned to the (ua is not easy to grasp. 'Ev ueaw is from Ezek. 
1 :5 ev tco usaoo {xov Ttupoq) obq ouoiooua xsaadpoov qwoov, where some cursives and versions 
of the LXX. add veal kukAoj xov Gpovou, but probably from the Apoc. But ev too u. in 
Ezekiel=rDin7p i.e. 'out of the midst of the fire,' which has no parallel in the present 

passage. The words must therefore be interpreted independently. As they stand here, followed 
by veal kukAoj x. Gp., they seem to imply that the figures are so placed that one of the (coot is 
always seen before the Throne, and the others on either side of it and behind, whether 
stationary or moving round in rapid gyration; the latter is suggested by Ezek. 1:12 f. Zgjqc 
(Syr. gw ^cvjji) clearly answers to Ezekiel's n1 s n, who in Ezek. 9:3, 10:2 ff., 20 ff., are 
identified with the Cherubim. The Cherubim are previously mentioned in Scripture in 
connexion with (1) the story of the Fall (Gen. 3:24), (2) the Ark (Exod. 25:18 etc.), (3) the 



inner chamber (TO^T) of Solomen's Temple (1 Kings 6:25 ff., etc.), (4) the Divine title 'He 

that sitteth upon the Cherubim' (Ps. 80:1, 99:1, Isa. 37:16). The Ark and the Oracle had but 
two representations of cherubic figures; in Ezekiel they are four and yet one, and seem to 
symbolize the power which in its worldwide and manifold operations upholds and pervades 
while it transcends Creation. The Apocalyptist abandons the complexities of Ezekiel' s 
imagery; the wheels and lightning-like movements of the (ua disappear, and so does their 
mysterious unity: the 'living creatures' of the Apocalypse are four distinct organisms. But in 
the main no doubt he presents the same idea; the qooa represent Creation and the Divine 
immanence in Nature. Cf. Andreas: 5id toov Teaadpoov TtpoaooTtoov 5nAot>VTa Tiqv toov 
Teaadpoov aTovxdoov xov Qeov Sriuioupyiav veal auvTrjpnaw. 

yeuovra ocpGaAuoov dmpoaGev Kai oiuaGev] Cf. Ezek. 1:18 oi vootoi qcutgov TtArjpaq 
ocpGaAuoov kukAoGev Toiq xeaaapaiv, 10:12 veal oi vootoi auToov Kai ai xdpsq auToov koc! ai 
irripuyeq auToov Kai oi xpoxoi TiArjpaq ocpGaAuoov kukAoGev xoiq xeaaapaiv Tpoxoiq. Again 
Ezekiel' s description is simplified, while the main thought is preserved; the q"ooa are full of 
eyes before and behind and (v. 8) around and within. The symbolism sets forth the ceaseless 
vigilance of Nature, or rather of the immanent Power which works under visible forms. 

f 8 2 11 

Teusw, a somewhat rare word in Biblical Gk. generally (LXX. , Mt.\ Lc\ Paul 1 ), occurs 
seven times in the Apoc. (4:6, 4:8, 5:8, 15:7, 17:3 f., 21:9); on the construction, see Blass, Gr. 
p. 102. 

7. Kai to qwov to TtpooTov ouoiov Aiovn ktA.] Cf. Ezek. 1:10 (10:14) Kai ouoiooaiq toov 
TtpoaooTioov auToov TtpoaooTiov dvGpooTiou ... AeovToq ... uoaxou ... deTou, where the forms are 
the same, but the order differs. The four forms represent whatever is noblest, strongest, 
wisest, and swiftest in animate Nature. Nature, including Man, is represented before the 
Throne, taking its part in the fulfilment of the Divine Will, and the worship of the Divine 
Majesty. On the early (Iren. 3. 11. 8) but unfortunate identification of the O^ooa with the 
TETpaeuayY^Aiov, see St Marks 2 , p. 36 ff., and Zahn, Forschungen, 2. p. 257 ff. "Exoov to 
TtpoaooTiov ooq dvGpooTiou: see WM. p. 132. 

8. sv KaG' sv auToov s'xoov dvd Trcspuyaq e^] 'Each one of them having severally six 
wings.' Ezekiel (1:6) gives each of the O^ooa four wings; six is the number assigned to the 
Seraphim in Isa. 6:2, a passage which the Apocalyptist, who does not identify his (ooa with 
either the Cherubim or the Seraphim, has constantly in view. The wings, if our interpretation 
is right, represent the velocities of Nature, as the eyes represented its sleepless vigilance. For 
dq KaG' (KaTa) dq see Mc. 14:19, note; and for dvd, used as a distributive adverb, WM. p. 
496 f., Blass, Gr. p. 122. "Exoov, not s'xov, here and in v. 7, because the q"opa are invested with 
intelligence, as the sequel shews; cf. 5:6, 21:14, and see WM. p. 660. The remarkable reading 
of Syr. gw (.\s\o ctijS^Y, ^*>) seems to have arisen from Ez. 1:27 (LXX.); see Gwynn ad 




kukAoGev Kai eaooGev yeu. ocpG. It is tempting to connect kukA. with the previous clause, 
especially if we read with Q Kai e^ooGev Kai eaooGev: cf. Vict, "habentes alas senas in circuitu 
et oculos intus et foris"; but Ezekiel 1:18 (10:12) seems to decide in favour of the punctuation 




loc. 



Vict. Victorinus 



given in the text, and kukAoGev corresponds with suitpoaGsv k. otugGev (4:6). "EaooGsv adds 
a new feature, pointing to the secret energies of Nature. 

Kai dvcmauGiv ovk e'xouaw ktA.] While man and the other animals divide the twenty-four 
hours between work and repose, and are allowed by the Creator one day in seven for rest 
(Exod. 16:23 dvcaiauoic, dyia too Kupito), and the individual worker rests at length in the 
grave (Apoc. 6:11, 14:13), the wheel of Nature (Jac. 3:6 tov Tpoxov Tfjq yeveaeooq), i.e. the 
Divine activity immanent in Nature, pursues an unbroken course: cf. Jo. 5:17 6 naxr\p uou 
eooq apxi kppyd^ezai, Kayco epyaqouai. This ceaseless activity of Nature under the Hand of 
God is a ceaseless tribute of praise. Cf. Enoch 39:12 "those who sleep not bless Thee"; 71:7 
"round about were Seraphim, Cherubim, and Ophanim; these are they who sleep not and 
guard the throne of His glory." Arethas well remarks: ov to evkotiov to 'Avdraxucuv ovk 
s'xougw TtapiGTd, dAAd to nepl Gdav uuvwSiav dvevSoTov. 

AeyovTeq 'Ayioq ayioq ayioq ktA.] Another loan from Isaiah's description of the Seraphim 
(6:3 £K£Kpay£v erepoq Tipoq tov £T£pov Kai eXeyov 'Ayioq ayioq ayioq Kupioq aa(3aob6); the 
Apocalyptist, as usual, does not tie himself to his source; he inserts 6 Gsoq after Kupioq, 
changes aa(3aob6 into TiavTOKpaTOop, and adds 6 r|v ktA. from 1:8, dropping altogether 
Isaiah's nXr\pr\onaoa r\ yfj Tfjq 56^r|q auTou, as less appropriate in a tribute of praise which is 
offered in heaven. On TiavTOKpaTOop as a rendering of miO!2 see 1:8, note. The Liturgies 

retain the Isaianic form (Brightman, pp. 18 f., 50, 132, etc.; cf. Clem. R., Cor. 34), which has 
also found its way into the Te Deum; but they attribute the Ter Sanctus to "Cherubim and 
Seraphim," as if meaning to blend Isaiah's with Ezekiel's vision, after the manner of the 
Apocalypse. '0 spxouevoq (God in His future self-manifestations) in the mouth of the (ua 
suggests the diroKapaSoKia of Creation (Rom. 8:19 ff., Apoc. 21:1 ff.). 

9. Kai OTav Sobaouaw Ta (ua 56^av ktA..] The difficult Sooaouaw, which is probably the 
true reading, is not without example, see WH. Notes, p. 178, WM. p. 388, Burton, § 308; 
Viteau, Etude, 1. pp. 125, 227 ff., and cf. Mc. 8:35, note. Translate: "whensoever the living 
creatures shall give" (i.e. as often as they give) glory ... the Four and twenty Elders shall fall" 
etc. The two actions are coordinated as simultaneous. Nature and the Church must ever unite 
in the praise of God; when one begins its anthem, it is the signal for the other to fall upon its 
knees before the Throne. The Seer states this fact, of which the vision made him cognisant, in 
the form of a law. This concurrence of the Koauoq and the eKKAnaia in the worship of God 
was keenly realised by the Ancient Church; cf. e.g. the Liturgy of St Mark (Brightman, p. 
132), TtdvTOTS uev TtdvTa ae dyidqa, dAAd Kai u£Ta TidvTCov toov oe dyiaqovToov 5s^ai, 
SecmoTa Kvpie, Kai tov r|U£T£pov dyiaauov guv auToiq uuvouvtoov ktA. There is certainly 
not less cause for its recognition in an age which like our own is replete with new revelations 
of the wonders of the physical universe. Every fresh discovery of physical science should 
deepen the adoration of the faithful. 

Ao^a Kai xi\xr\ (=TTni 1113) is from the LXX. (Ps. 8:6, 28. (29.) 1, 95. (96.)7). The 

phrase is coupled in the N.T. with dcpGapaia (Rom. 2:7), eranvoq (1 Pet. 1:7), Suvauiq (Apoc. 
4:11, 5:12). euxapiaua, a word which with its cognate verb is unknown to the canonical 
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books of the LXX., occurs in a theological sense Paul , Apoc. , and in both the Apocalyptic 
passages is found in a doxology. While uurj and 56^a have regard to the Divine perfections, 
euxocpicma refers to the Divine gifts in creation and redemption. 

tco qoovn dq rouq aioovaq twv aloovwv] The Living Creatures and the Elders offer their 
tribute to the Living God; created life adores the Uncreated. On 6 qoov see 1:18; here it is 
evidently a title of the Father (6 KOtGrjuevoq im. xov Gpovou), though not to the exclusion of 
the Son, Who is the Father's ouvGpovoq, or of the Spirit, Who is represented by the Seven 
Spirits before the Throne. With qrjv dq Touq aioovaq cf. Deut. 32:40, Dan. 4:31 (34), Apoc. 
10:6, 15:7. 

10. neaovvxai oi exkooi xeaaapeq Ttp£a(3uT£poi ktA.] Hitherto the Elders have been silent 
assessors; now they rise from their thrones (v. 4), fall upon their knees, and prostrate 
themselves (TtpoGKUvrjaouaw, cf. 1 Regn. 25:23) on the floor of heaven, laying their crowns 
of victory at the foot of the central Throne, in readiness to offer their tribute of praise. The 
last act is suggestive either of the homage paid to an overlord, or of the submission of a 
suppliant, seeking mercy from a conqueror. Cf. Plutarch, Lucull, p. 522 Tvypdvr|q to 5id5r|ua 
rfjq KecpaAfjq dcpdVousvoq £6r|K£ npb tgov ttoSoov; Cicero, pro Sext. 27 "nunc Cn. Pompeius, 
cum in suis castris supplicem abjectumque vidisset, erexit, atque insigne regium, qued ille de 
sue capite abiecerat, reposuit"; Tac. ann. 15:29 "ad quam [sc. effigiem Neronis] progressus 
Tiridates sublatum capite diadems imagini subiecit." In Jabbuk, 1 f. 55, Pharaoh and the 
Kings of the East are represented as taking off their crowns in the presence of Moses and 
Aaron. The 'crowns' of the Elders however were not 5ia5rjuorca but oxecpavoi, symbols of 
victory and eternal life, and in their case the act is equivalent to an acknowledgment that their 
victory and their glory were from God, and were theirs only of His grace. Cf. Andreas: ou, 
cpiqai, leoTioTa, tgov axecpdvoov xfjq viKiqq o'moq veal xoprryo'J Y^Y ovac i- Arethas: xi dv aXXo rj 
riqv veered tocvtoov viKnv xti em. tocvtoov dvauGeaai Geco; 

11. a^ioq d, 6 Kupioq kxX.] The (ua addressed the Creator simply as 6 Geoq 6 
TiavcoKpdTGop. The Elders recognise a relation to Him which the Creation as such cannot 
claim. He is (1) the Lord, the m!T of revelation, and (2) their God (6 Gsoq r|uoov, cf. 3:12 6 
Geoq uou). On the use of the nominatives 6 Kupioq, 6 Geoq, for the vocatives see Blass, Gr. p. 
87. To the 56^a and Tiurj which the q"coa ascribe to God the Elders add 5uvamq, cf. 5:12, 
7:12, 19:1, and the doxologies in Mt. 6:13, T.R., Didache 8. Glory, honour, and power are 
rightly ascribed to the Creator of the universe (xa TidvTa), which owes its existence to His 
will. 'Haav hoc! dcaaGriaav is at first sight perplexing; we expect dmoGriGav veal daw, cf. 
Acts 17:28 ev avxti yap qoouev veal vavouueGa veal eauev. ovk r\oav (Q), 'they were not, and 
out of that state of non-existence were called into being by the act of creation,' is an 
ingenious correction. But the better supported yaav also yields a good sense. It places the 
potential existence of the universe before its creation. The Divine Will had made the universe 
a fact in the scheme of things before the Divine Power gave material expression to the fact. 
Thus r|oav looks back to the eternal past, £KxioQr\oav to the genesis of Nature. Both are 
ascribed to the Father; His Will was the cause (5id to GeAiqud oov), as His Logos was the 
Agent of Creation: cf. 1 Cor. 8:6 r|uw dq Geoq 6 TiaTrjp, iE, ov xa navxa ... veal dq vcupioq 
'Inaouq Xpiaxoq, 5i' ou xa navxa. 



Of this chapter as a whole it may be well said with Tertullian de coron. 15 "si tales 
imagines in visione, quales veritates in repraesentatione?" 

Chapter 5 

5:1-14. The Sealed Book and the Lamb. 

1. Kai d5ov km. xr\v Ss^idv kcA.] Looking again at the Majesty upon the central Throne 
the Seer sees a book-roll upon (siri, ace, cf. 20:1) the open palm of His right hand. Bi(3Aiov, a 
roll of papyrus (Maunde Thompson, Palaeography, p. 54 f.); cf. Ps. 39. (40.) 8 ev K£cpaAi5i 
(3i(3Aiou, Lc. 4:17, 4:20, and 2 Tim. 4:13 where (3i(3Aia are contrasted with u£u(3pdcvcn. The 
present roll was 'sealed down' and made fast (KaTeacppayiouevov, cf. Isa. 29:11 ov Suvauai 
dvayvoovai, eacppdyurcai yap, Sap. 2:5 KaxeaippayiaQx], Kai oi)5dq avaoxpiqei) with seven 
seals, as if to ensure perfect security; cf. Ev. Petr. 8, where enexpioav drcdacppayiSaq 
answers to Mt. 27:66 nacpaAiaavco xov xdepov acppayiaavceq xbv AiGov. But secret as the 
contents were, the roll was so full that they had overflowed to the verso of the papyrus, so 
that it was an dTuaGoypacpov (see Maunde Thompson, p. 59, Hastings, 4. p. 946, and cf. 
Lucian, vit. auct. 9 r\ nr\pa ... \xeoxy\ ... omaGoypdcpoov (3i(3Aioov, Juv. Sat. 1:6 "summi plena 
iam margine libri I scriptus et in tergo necdum finitus Orestes"). The description is based on 
Ezek. 2:9 f. ISou x^ip £KXExa\xevY\ Ttpoq us, Kai sv auxfj KscpaAiq (3i(3Aiou- Kai avdAiqaev 
auTiqv evoomov euou, Kai ev auxfj yeypauueva r|v xa dmpoaGev Kai xa otucxgo ( D^S 
*1in^l). But the Apocalyptic roll is sealed against inspection and not offered to the Seer to 
read. It contains no doubt the unknown future (1:19 o ueAAeu yivsaGai); it is the Book of 
Destiny, to be unrolled and read only as the seats are opened by the course of events. The 
prevalent view of the ancient expositors, beginning with Hippolytus (ed. Lag. p. 159 eAaftev 
ouv to (3i(3Aiov Kai e'Auaev, iva xa TtdAai nepl avxov diroKpucpooq AaAouusva vuv uerd 
Trappiqaiaq inl twv Sooudroov KripuxGfj), that the opening of the seals means the interpretation 
of the O.T. by the coming and teaching of Christ, or the allegorical interpretation of Scripture 
(Origen philoc, 2:1, 5:5 r\ yap naaa ypacprj screw r| SnAouusvn, 5id xfjq (3i(3Aou euTipoaGev uev 
ysypauusvri 5id xr\v Tipoxevpov aikfjq skSoxhv, omaQev 5e 5id xr\v dvaK£xwpn KU ^ av Ka ^ 
TrveuuaTiKrjv) is inconsistent with the account of the process which is given in Apoc. 6:1 ff. 
Apringius is nearer to the truth: "liber hie praesentis est mundi totius creatura"; and better 
still is the comment of Andreas: (3i(3Aiov xr\v Ttdvoocpov tou Qeov uvrjunv voouusv .. Kai toov 
Gdoov Kpiudroov xr\v a(3uaaov. (Zahn, Einl. 2. p. 596) followed by Nestle (Text. Crit. p. 333) 
regards the (3i(3Aiov as a papyrus in book-form, connecting Kai oiuaGev with 
Karsacppayiausvov. But his reasons are not convincing. 

2. Kai d5ov ayyeAov iaxupov Kripuaaovra kcA.] A "strong angel" (10:1, 18:21) is needed 
to be the herald of a challenge addressed to the whole creation. Tiq d^ioq; cf. xiq iKavoq; (2 
Cor. 2:16). The a^ioq supports his claims on moral grounds; the ucavoq, on grounds which 
prove him capable whether morally or otherwise. In the present case moral fitness is the only 
VKavorriq. 'AvoT^ai Kai Auaai; the same order occurs in v. 5. The hysteron proteton, as in 4:11 
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r|oav veal dmo9r|oav, is apparent rather than real; to be able to open the book is the first 
necessity and therefore takes the first place in the order of thought. 

3. Kod ou5dq dSuvotTO kv too oupocvoo ktA.] The challenge is not taken up by any being in 
heaven, on earth, or in Hades. For this threefold division of created life see Phil. 2:10 
droupocvioov Kai duydoov Kai kqctqcxOovioov: an earlier grouping in Exod. 20:4 has under the 
third head ev zdiq u5ocow utiokcctgo rfjq yfjq, or (v. 1 1) zr\v GdAaoaav. oi)5dq ... ov5t ... ov5e 
implies a quasi-ascensive scale, which has given trouble to the scribes, and the MSS. waver 
between ov5e and outs; the point appears to be that as one after another of the three regions 
declined the challenge, the hope that it will be met approaches a vanishing point; cf. 
Primasius: nec quisquam ... neque ... neque ... sed neque ... In oi)5dq ... ovzz (3Adi£iv (here 
and in v. 4) there is an implied ovze before dvot^at, cf. WM. p. 66. For dvoiyew in reference 
to a roll see Lc. 4:17. 

4 f. veal dcAouov noXv, ozi kzX.] With the unrestrained emotion of one in a dream or 
ecstasy the Seer wept at the result, whether because of his own disappointment, or because of 
the failure of creation to open the roll. Its inability implied moral incapacity; oi)5dq ibvvazo, 
because ouSsiq a^ioq d>pd3r|. His weeping continued (dcAouov) until it was stopped by one of 
the Elders (dq ek tgov up.). Here and in 7:13 the Elder is merely an interlocutor, as an Angel 
is on other occasions (17:1, 21:9), and his intervention has no symbolical meaning. Mr\ KXcfie 
occurs on the lips of Christ in Lc. 7:13, 8:52 etc., and zi vXaieze in Jo. 20:13 ff. Higher 
natures see that human grief is often needless, springing from insufficient knowledge. 

i5ou £ViKr|G£V 6 Aeoov ktA.] 'EvvKnaev may be either 'prevailed' (A.V .)=\o\voev as in Ps. 
50. (51.) 6 onooq dv ... vu<r|or|q £v too KpwsoGou ae, and see Ps. Sol. 4:13 eviky\oev OKOpTiiaai; 
or 'overcame' (R. V.), as in 3:21. But both the usage of the Johannine books, and the position 
of eviKY\aev, which is separated by a whole line from dvoi^ai, are in favour of the latter 
rendering, which places in the forefront the great historical fact of the victory of the Christ; 
'behold, a victory was won by Him Who is the Lion, etc. . . . which gives Him the right to 
open the book.' '0 Aioov 6 dc xfjq cpuAfjq 'Iou5a refers to Gen. 49:9 aKuuvoq Aeovcoq, 'Iou5a ... 
dvocTiSGobv £KOiurj9r|q obq Aioov. In the Blessing of Jacob Judah is the lion of the tribes (cf. 
Prov. 24:65 (30:15) aKuuvoq Aeovroq iaxupoxepoq KTnvoov), as Dan is in the Blessing of 
Moses (Deut. 33:22); and the noblest son of the tribe of Judah is fitly styled the Lion of that 
tribe; cf. Hippolytus, ed. Lag., p. 4, 5id to (3aaiAiKov veal evSo^ov obq Xeovzoq 
7ipoK£Kr|puYU£vou. With 6 dc xfjq cp. 'I. comp. Heb. 7:14 TipoSnAov ydp era d; 'Iou5a 
dvaTSTaAvcev 6 Kupioq r|uoov. His Judaean origin was bound up in the primitive belief with 
His descent from David. 'H piqa 5aud5 looks back to Isa. 11:1 i^eXevaezai pd(35oq d< xfjq 
p{qY|q (VTAD) leooai, veal dvGoq ek xfjq pi^iqq VVJ^V&D dva(3rja£Tai, ib. 10 eozai kv zf\ Y\\xepa 
£K£wr| r|p{(a; (UnW) zov 'Ieaaai, Kal 6 dvicrcduevoq dpxew d3voov; the latter verse is quoted 
as Messianic in Rom. 15:12. As the Prophet foresaw, the stump of the old tree of the House 
of David had sent forth a new David to rule the nations. The Apocalyptist evidently finds 
satisfaction in this title of Christ, for he repeats it in 22:16 d/ob ('ln ao ^0 E ^ H P^ a K0 ^ T0 
yevoq Aaud5 (where see note): cf. also c. 3:7, note. 

The Lion of Judah, the Son of David, conquered the world (Jo. 16:33, Apoc. 1:18, 3:21), 
and one fruit of His victory is that it belongs to Him to open the seals of God's Book of 
Destiny, i.e. to carry history onward through successive stages to the final revelation. 



6. Kai d5ov ev ueaq) xov Gpovou ktA.] The Seer, roused from his dejection by the Elder's 
i5ou, looks again, and sees, not a Lion but a Lamb (dpviov). The conception is from Isa. 53:7 
ooq Tip6(3aT0v enl acpayiqv rjxGn> Kai ooq duvoq evavxiov xov KdpovToq acpoovoq. 'Auvoq has 
passed from the LXX. into the other passages in the N.T. where Christ is described as the 
Lamb (Jo. 1:29, 1:36, Acts 8:32, 1 Pet. 1:19), but does not occur in the Apocalypse, which 
uses to dpviov as a title of our Lord 29 times in 12 chapters. It is possible that the 
Apocalyptist has taken the latter word from a non-Septuagintal version of Isaiah, I.e. ; or he 
may have had in view Jer. 11:19 ooq dpviov dvcaKov dyouevov xov QveoQai. The diminutive 
must not be pressed, since dpvoq has no nom., but the contrast of the Lamb with the Lion is 
sufficiently striking in any case, directing attention to the unique combination of majesty and 
meekness which characterized the life of Jesus Christ. Cf. Victorinus: "ad devincendam 
mortem leo, ad patiendum vero pro hominibus tanquam agnus ad occisionem ductus est." 
'EcrcriKoq ooq socpayusvov: the sacrifice foreseen by Isaiah and Jeremiah has taken place and is 
yielding lasting fruits (perf.), and there are indications of the fact that it has been offered (ooq 
£Gcp.); yet the Lamb stands erect and alive in the sight of Heaven (cf. 1:18 eyevounv vevcpoq 
Kai i5ou qoov dm). The position which He occupies in the picture is not quite clear, for ev 
ueaw ... Kai ev ueaw may mean either 'between the Throne and the Four Living creatures on 
the one hand and the Elders on the other' (cf. Gen. 1:7 dvd ueaov ... Kai dvd U£GOV=f'!l : l . . . 
P5), or 'in the midst of all,' the Centrepiece of the whole tableau. But the relative positions 
of the Throne, the qcoa, and the Elders (4:4, 4:6), seem to exclude the former interpretation, 
and the latter is wholly consistent with the general place assigned to the Lamb throughout the 
Apocalypse. With scrcnKoq cf. Acts 7:56 Gscopoo ... tov uiov xov dvGpamou ek 5eE,iG>v koxtixa 
xov Qeov, Apoc. 14:1 i5ou to dpviov eaToq enl to opoq Iioov. The position is that of the Priest 
offering sacrifice (Heb. 10:11), and the Lamb is both Sacrifice and Priest. But perhaps tax. 
denotes here no more than the restored life and activity of the Victim; cf. 7:17, 14:1. 

e'xoov KspaTa enxa Kai ocpGaAuouq enxa ktA.] The horn as the symbol of strength is an old 
Hebrew metaphor which occurs first in Deut. 33:17, where Ephraim is said to have the horns 
of the D^H, LXX. uovoKEpooq (a species of wild ox); cf. 1 Regn. 2:1, 2:10, 3 Regn. 22:11, 

Ps. 17. (18.) 3, 111. (112.) 9. In the later books of the O.T. the horn is a symbol of a dynastic 
force (Zech. 1:18 (2:1) ff., Dan. 7:7 ff., 8:3 ff.); and in this sense it is used in Apoc. 12:3, 
13:1, 13:11, 17:3 ff. (where see notes). The 'seven horns of the Lamb' symbolize the fulness 
of His power as the Victorious Christ; cf. Mt. 28:18 s56Gr| uoi Tidaa eE,ovoia ev oupavco Kai 
enl yfjq, Jo. 17:1 sSooKaq avx(o e^ouaiav raxariq aapKoq. In Enoch 90:37f. the Messiah appears 
as a white DJO with great black horns (see Charles, ad I.). With the fulness of strength the 

Lamb possesses also the fulness of vision, symbolized by seven eyes; cf. 4:6, 4:8, where the 
qcoa have eyes before and behind, around and within, yet do not possess the plenary 
illumination ascribed to the Lamb. The Apocalyptist has in view Zech. 3:9 eiri tov AiGov tov 
eva enxa ocpGaAuoi daw, 4:10 drcd outoi ocpGaAuoi daw [Kupiou] oi £Tn(3Adi:ovT£q 
(D^PPIU^P). He identifies the "seven eyes of the Lord," which are also the eyes of the 
Lamb, with the "seven Spirits of God." The eyes of Christ are ooq cpAo^ irupoq (1:14), and the 
seven Spirits (1:4, note) blaze like torches before the Throne of God (4:5). But in their 
position before the Throne they are stationary, whilst, as the eyes of the Lamb, they have a 



mission to all the earth. The reading is uncertain; we have to choose between aneaxaX\iiva 
(N), anoaxeXK6\xeva (Q) and aneaxaX\xevoi (A). The last agrees with Zech. I.e. (6cp9. oi 
knifiXenovxEq), and has the merit of being the harder reading. The sense in any case is 
materially the same; the eyes, that is the Spirits, are sent. 'AnoaxeXXeadai, it can hardly be 
doubted, has been chosen with reference to the Mission of the Spirit (cf. Lc. 24:49 i5ou kyoj 
iE,anooxeKk(X) xr\v inayyeXiav xov irarcpoq uou ecp' uuaq, Gal. 4:6 e^anioxeikev 6 Geoq xb 
Ttveuua tou uiou avxov dq xaq KapSiaq n,uoov, though the Johannine Gospel uses niuTiew in 
this connexion (14:26, 15:26, 16:7). The mission of the Spirit to the whole world carries us 
beyond the earlier conception of His work, yet see Jo. 16:8 f. As the Spirit of Jesus (Acts 
16:7) and the "Eyes of the Lamb," His mission is oecumenical. 

7. veal nAGev Kai d'Aiqcpev ek rfjq Sendee, kcA.] 'And I saw Him go (aor.), and now He has 
taken [the book] out of the hand of Him who sits on the Throne.' Cf. 3:3 riA.n,cpaq Kai 
rjKouaaq, 8:5 ri'Aiqcpev ... Kai eveuicev, 11:17 d'Aiqcpac, Kai £(3aaiA£uaaa; ri'pnKa is similarly 
joined with an aorist in 7:13 f., 19:3. WM. (p. 340) holds the perf. in 5:7, 8:5, to be simply 
aoristic; cf. Blass, Gr. p. 200, who gives other exx. from the Pauline Epp., and from 
subapostolic literature. On the other hand see Benson, Apocalypse, p. 150 f., who makes a 
good case for retaining in the Apocalyptic instances a more or less distinct flavour of the 
sense of the perfect. Here e'lAiqcpev may point (Weiss, Bousset) to the abiding results of the 
action, or it may be simply realistic, as explained above. Realism also explains the absence of 
to (3i(3Aiov; the movement is so rapid that the subject is left to be understood. 

8. Kai oxe eXafiev xo (3i(3Aiov kcA.] The aorist of ordinary narration is resumed. When the 
Lamb took the roll, the representatives of the animate creation and of the universal Church 
fell before Him. npoGKUvn,cnq, though not mentioned as in 4:10, is perhaps implied; cf. v. 14, 
where after their praise of God and of the Lamb the Elders eneaav Kai TipoG£KUvr|Gav. 
"Exovxec; EKaaToq is probably to be referred to the Elders only, for though the masculines 
might include the quia (cf. e'xoov, 4:7 f.), the particulars which follow are not appropriate to 
the latter. Each Elder is now seen to carry a KiGdpa, i.e. a lyre or zithern (the TliD of the 
O.T., in Daniel D*HVp (hbri DhllJ?)), the traditional instrument of psalmody (cf. Ps. 32. 

(33.) 2, 97. (98.) 5, 146. (147.) 7, 150:3); the word is used again by the Apocalyptist in 
another description of the celestial music (14:2 obq KiGapwSoov KiGapiqovTGOV ev xaiq 
KiGdpaiq auroov, 15:2 s'xovraq KiGdpaq xov Qeov). Beside their lyres the Elders had golden 
bowls or saucers (cpidAai, paterae, see 17:1), full of incense, such as according to Josephus 
were placed on the shewbread (antt. 4. 6. 6; in 3. 10. 7 he calls them mvaKsq, plates). 
0uuiduara, pi., as usually in the LXX. (Gen. 37:25, 1 Chr. 6:49, Jer. 17:26) and elsewhere in 
this book (Apoc. 8:3 f., 18:13). Ai' probably refers to Guu. and not to cpidAaq, deriving its 
gender by attraction (WM. p. 206 f.) from Tipoaevyai: a (NQ) is the correction of a scribe 

who has felt the difficulty without realising the true solution. The prayers of the Church are 
symbolized by the incense (Ps. 140:2 KaTeuGuvGrjToo r| Tipoaeuxn uou obq Guuiaua evobiuov 
aou, Lc. 1:10 rarv to TtAfjGoq r|v xov Xaov Tipoasuxousvov e^oo xf\ oopa tou Gumduaroq), as 
its psalmody, already an important element in Church worship (1 Cor. 14:15, 14:26, Eph. 
5:19, Col. 3:16), is represented by the lyres. The Elders are fitly charged with both, since they 
represent the Church, and in the act which follows symbolize the Church's adoration of 



Christ. For ai Tipoasuxou, the normal, familiar, acts of prayer, individual or collective, see 
Acts 2:42, Rom. 1:10, 1 Tim. 2:1, 5:5, 1 Pet. 3:7, and esp. Apoc. 8:3 f. 

9. veal aSouow wSiqv Kawrjv] A 'new song' V^H Kaivrj, daua Kawov, uuvoq 
Kcavoq) is mentioned in Ps. 32. (33.) 3, 39. (40.) 4, 95. (96.) 1, 97. (98.) 1, 143. (144.) 9, 
149:1, Isa. 42:10. Originally denoting only a fresh song of praise, the phrase lent itself 
especially to songs composed for great occasions; e.g. in Isa. I.e. the new song springs out of 
a prophecy of the new order which is to be inaugurated by the Servant of Jehovah; and 
similarly Judith's paean over the death of Holofernes is a uuvoq Kocwoq (Judith 16:13). In the 
Apocalypse it is appropriately used for the Church's praise of Redemption (cf. 14:3); the wSiq 
Kocwrj answers to the ovoua Kawov (2:17, 3:12), the 'IepouaaAriu Kawrj (3:12, 21:2), the 
oupavoq Kawoq koc! yfj Kawrj (21:1), the Kawd TtdvTa (21:5) of the great Christian prophecy. 

d^ioq si Aa(3dv to (3i(3Aiov ktA.] The Elders recognise in Christ the absolute moral 
worthiness which has qualified Him to take the Book of Destiny from the hand of God and 
open its seals (dvoi^ai Taq acpp.=dv. to (3i(3Aiov Kai Xvoai Taq aepp., v. 2). This d£;i.6Tr|q is 
based neither on His unique relation to God, nor on the perfection of His human life, but on 
the fact of His sacrifice (on eacpdyriq, cf. v. 6 ooq eocpayuevov). EcpdqeaGai is used to describe 
the Death of Christ only in this book (vv. 6, 9, 12, 13:8), where its use is due to Isa. 53:7 obq 
Tip6(3aT0V km. acpayiqv r\xQr\; it is interesting to find it occurring also in references to the 
martyrdoms which were trying the faith of the Churches of Asia (6:9, 18:24). Other Apostolic 
writings speak of Christ as 'crucified' or 'sacrificed,' or simply as having 'died.' 'Ayopdqew, 
a Pauline word (1 Cor. 6:20, 7:23, and in the compound k^ay., Gal. 3:13, 4:5), is used in this 
sense elsewhere only in Apoc. (here and 14:3 f.) and in 2 Peter (2:1); it rings with echoes of 
the Greek dyopai, familiar both to St Paul and St John. The 'purchase' was made with the 
Blood of the slain Lamb (sv tw ai'uau aou, where iv denotes the price, as in 1:5 Auaavn 
r|uaq ev tw ai'u. auTou); see Acts 20:28, 1 Cor. 6:20, 1 Pet 1:18 ff. It was made "for God," the 
thing purchased being destined for His service (Rom. 6:22, 1 Cor. I.e.). In what it consisted, 
i.e., what was purchased, appears in the words that follow: ek Ttdar|q cpuAfjq ktA., 
'representatives of every nationality, without distinction of race or geographical or political 
distribution'; cf. 7:9, 14:6 and the similar enumerations in 10:11, 11:9, 13:7, 17:15. The 
origin of the phrase is perhaps to be sought in Dan. 3:4, 3:7, 5:19, 6:25: cf. also 4 Esdr. 3:7 
(16). The scope which it assigns to the redemptive virtue of the Cross is less wide than that 
which is contemplated in 1 Tim. 2:3 f., 1 Jo. 2:2; but the 'new song' refers only to those in 
whom Redemption has become effective by their incorporation in the Body of Christ. The 
oecumenical mission, however, of the Church is fully recognised; the Seer sees in it a 
worldwide Empire extending far beyond the shores of the Mediterranean and the sway of the 
Caesars. 

10. Kai £7roir|aaq auTouq tw Geco r|uoou ktA.] A further result of the Lamb's Sacrifice. 
Those whom He purchased He made a Kingdom and priests unto God. Cf. 1:6 £Tioir|G£V iqudq 
(3aoiAdav, tepdq tw Geco Kai TtaTpi auTou, 20:6 saovTai tepdq tou Gsou Kai tou XpiaTou, Kai 
pWiAeuaouaw uet' auTou, and see notes on both verses. The fact that this chord is struck 
thrice in the Apoc. seems to imply special familiarity on the part of both writer and readers 
with the words as well as the thought: possibly they entered into a primitive hymn which may 
have run: £Tiovr|Gaq r|uaq (3aaiAdav I iepeiq tco Geco Kai TtaTpi aou I Kai (3aaiA£i3[q]ou£v stt! 



Tfjq yfjq. In the present passage the harder (3acnA£U0UGW (AQ) is perhaps to be preferred; the 
reign of the Saints had begun in the life of the Spirit, though in the fuller sense it was yet 
future: cf. Mt. 5:3, 5:5 ocutgov koxlv x\ fiaaikeia ... vcAripovourjaouGi Tiqv yfjv, 1 Cor. 4:8 x^piq 
r|uwv ifiaoiXevoaxe; veal ocpsAov ye ifiaoiXevoaxe, iva Koci iqudq vvXv ouu(3aaiAdSau)U£V. For 
the future, see Apoc. 20:6, 22:5. 

The 'new song' vindicates for Jesus Christ the unique place which He has taken in the 
history of the world. By a supreme act of self-sacrifice He has purchased men of all races and 
nationalities for the service of God, founded a vast spiritual Empire, and converted human 
life into a priestly service and a royal dignity. He who has done this is worthy to have 
committed into His hands the keeping of the Book of Destiny, and to break its Seals and 
unroll its closely packed lengths; to preside over the whole course of events which connects 
His Ascension with His Return. 

11. veal d5ov, veal r\Kovoa ooq cpoovrrv dyysAoov ttoAAgov ktA.] A new feature in the vision 
introduced by a fresh veal d5ov (v. 1, 2, 6, 6:1, 6:2, 6:5, 6:8, 6:9, 6:12 etc.; cf. 4:1, note). 
Except the 'Hierophant' (4:1), and the Strong Angel of v. 2, this vision has been hitherto 
without angelic appearances; now at length the Angels are seen in their myriads, forming a 
vast ring around and therefore outside the Elders, who are themselves around the central 
Throne (cf. 4:4). The Seer gives their numbers from Dan. 7:10: xiAiou xiAidSeq eAevcoupyouv 
avxti, veal uupiai uupidSeq TiapiGTrjKeiaav avxti: cf. Enoch 14:22 kvkXco uupiai uupidSsq 
taxr\Kaaiv evamiov avxov; ib. 40:1, 60:1, 71:8, and Heb. 12:22 f. TipoaeAnAuGorce uupidaiv 
dyyeAoov: the source of all these computations is probably Deut. 33:2 KaxeonevoEV £^ opouq 
Oapdv auv uupidaiv Kd5n,q (UHp rQlZTlQ), ek 5e£;igov avxov ayyEAoi uet' avxov: cf. Ps 67. 
(68.) 18. With the phrases uupidSsq uupidSoov, x^AidSeq xvAidSoov cf. Gen. 24:60 yivov dq 
XvAidSaq uupidSoov, Num. 10:36 xiAidSaq uupidSaq, Apoc. 9:16 SiauupidSeq uupidSoov. The 
voice of this vast concourse — a ueydAri cpoovrj indeed — is a shout rather than a song. There is 
no mention of KiGdpou or w5rj here; the Angels simply acclaim the Lamb as worthy. 

12. d^iov koxiv xb dpviov ktA.] Not d^ioq d as in v. 9. The terms, moreover, are more 
general — to eacpayuevov for oxi eacpdyriq, and for Aa(3£iv to (3i(3Aiov the usual A. Tiqv 
5uvauw ktA. (4:11). The Angels stand outside the mystery of Redemption, though they are 
far from being uninterested spectators (Eph. 3:10, 1 Pet. 1:12), and recognise both the 
grandeur of the Lord's sacrificial act, and its infinite merit. The doxology which they offer to 
the Lamb is even fuller than that which in 4: 1 1 is offered by the Elders to the Creator, for to 
"glory, honour, and power" it adds riches, wisdom, strength, and blessing. nAouToq, aocpia, 
iaxuq, euAoyia, are specially appropriate in a doxology offered to Christ; cf. 2 Cor. 8:9 
drcobxeuaev TtAoucnoq d>v, 1 Cor. 1:24 Qeov 5uvauw veal Qeov aocpiav, Lc. 11:22 ordv 5s 
iaxupoTspoq auTou [tou iaxupou] orsAGwv viKrjar| auTov, Rom. 15:29 ev TiAripobuora 
euAoyiaq XpiaToO. For TiAouToq and iaxuq in a doxology see 1 Chron. 29:11 f. The seven 
attributes form a heptad of praise which leaves nothing wanting in the Angels' acclamation of 
the Lamb. Arethas compares Mt. 28:18 d569r| uoi naaa iE,ovaia iv oupavw ktA., and adds: 
tco dpviw r) iE,ovaia vntp xov eacpdxQav 5s5oTai twv inovpaviiov Kai imydiov Kai 

KQCTQCXOOVIGOV. 

13. Kai Tidv KTiaua o ev tw oupavw ktA.] A still wider circle offers its doxology. The 
whole Creation is summoned from its four great fields of life (cf. v. 3); the Sea is now added 



explicitly. The gathering is no longer representative only, but exhaustive, not one created 
thing being omitted (nav Kciaua, xa iv avxolq ndvxa). K/ciaua occurs first in Sirach and 
Wisdom, where it seems to be distinguished from (r|) Kcioiq; in the N.T. (Jac. 1:18, 1 Tim. 
4:4, Apoc. 5:13, 8:9) it is invariably concrete, 'a creature,' 'a created thing.' The Seer does 
not himself see Creation rising in its innumerable forms of life to offer its doxology; this is no 
part of the vision which comes to him through the open door. But he hears the roar of the 
great acclamation as it rises to heaven, and it is heard also within the circle round the Throne, 
for the (wot respond (v. 14). John's nearness to the Throne, or (what is the same thing) the 
elevation of his spirit, enables him to voice the purpose of universal Nature; he becomes 
conscious that it exists only to glorify God and the Lamb. 

•ceo KocGriuevw em tco Gpovw veal too dpviw] Cf. 7:10. In 22:1, 22:3 the Throne belongs to 
God and to the Lamb conjointly (see 3:21 note); but the offering of the doxology to Both in 
the same terms is scarcely less significant. While the Angels' doxology was sevenfold, the 
Creation's is fourfold, consisting of the last three points in the former, with the addition of 
Kpdxoq which takes the place of laxuq, active power being here in view rather than a reserve 
of secret strength (cf. Eph. 1:19, 6:10). This fourfold attribution of praise agrees with the 
character of those who offer it, for four is the number of the creature; see Mc. 13:27, Apoc. 
4:6, 7:1; Iren. 3:11. 8 xeaaapa kAvucxtoc tou koguou ev w £ou£v eioi, Kai xeaaapa koc9oAik& 
TrvsuucxTQC. It is perhaps not without meaning that each of the perfections named is separately 
emphasized by the article (evXoyia k. n, xi\xr\ k. r| o6E,a k. to Kpcrcoq): contrast v. 12 xr\v 
5uvauw Kai tiAoutov ktA. Etc, roue, aioovac, tgov aiobvoov gives infinity to the whole; the 
exaltation of the Lamb is not temporary but enduring. 

14. Kai xa xiaaepa (ua eXeyov Aurjv] The heavenly representatives of animate creation 
confirm the doxology which rises from the earth. For eXeyov 'Aurjv cf. 1 Chron. 16:36 Kai 
epei Tide, 6 Aaoc, 'Aurjv, 1 Cor. 14:16 Ttooq epei xb Aurjv em xf\ afj euxapicraa; Justin, apol. 
1:65, 1:67. The words are probably suggested by the familiar 'Amen' with which at Ephesus 
and elsewhere in Asia the Seer's own Eucharistic thanksgiving had always been ended. The 
whole passage is highly suggestive of the devotional attitude of the Asiatic Church in the 
time of Domitian towards the Person of Christ. It confirms Pliny's report that Christians 
"carmen Christo quasi deo dicere secum invicem, " and the statement in Euseb. H.E. 5:28 
i);aAuoi 5s Saoi Kai w5ai aoeXtp&v ait' dpxfjq vno moxtiv ypacpdaai tov Aoyov xov Qeov xov 
Xpicrrov uuvouai GeoAoyouvTeq. 

Kai oi 7ip£a(3uT£poi eneoav Kai 7rpoa£Ki3vr|aav] The whole service of praise ends with a 
fresh act of homage on the part of the Church' s representatives. Here as in 4: 10 it is the 
Elders who prostrate themselves. The deepest homage is due from the Church, which has 
been redeemed and made a royal priesthood unto God. 

Chapter 6 

6:1-17. The Opening of the first six seals. 

1. Kai d5v kcA.] The vision proceeds (on Kai d5ov see 5:1, 5:6, 5:1 1). The Lamb, who 
has already taken the roll (5:7) now opens the seals one by one. The first four openings (vv. 
1-8) form a series, marked by a common note; each is preceded by an utterance from one of 
the four (ua, and followed by the appearance of a horse and his rider, whose significance is 
partly explained. 



For uiav £K, evoq £K, see 5:5 note; ek with a partitive genitive is especially frequent in the 
Apoc., cf. Blass, Gr. p. 96 f. The writer declines to say which seal was opened first, or which 
of the q"coa began; neither point is material. 'Qq cpoovfj (3povrfjq, cf. 14:2, 19:6, and for the 
instrumental dative see 5:12, 6:10; cpoovrjv (R), cpcovfjq (P), are corrections. It is unnecessary 
to create an irregularity by reading cpoovrj (with Teschendorf, Bousset, Nestle). 

Each of the (ua in succession thunders out his epxou (vv. 1, 3, 5, 7). The scribes have 
understood this as a call to the Seer, and many MSS. accordingly add veal ibe, or kou (3AiTi£; 
see app. crit. But (1) 5eupo would have been the natural word to invite the approach of the 
Seer; and (2) no reason can be shewn why he should have been called within the door and 
across the Sea in order to witness the visions which follow. Many ancient interpreters, 
regarding the white horse as the "verbum praedicationis" (Victorinus, cf. Zahn, Einl. 2. p. 
689), explain Veni as the summons to faith (e.g. Apringius: "vem dicitur invitatio ad fidem"). 
But throughout the Apoc. spxeaGou is used of the comings of God or of Christ (6 epxouevoq, 
1:4, 1:8, 4:8; epxouca, 2:5, 2:16, 3:11, 16:15, 22:7, 22:12, 22:20; epxerai, 1:7; epxou, 22:17, 
22:20). The last two references help to determine the meaning of spxou here; the 'Come' of 
the q"coa corresponds to the 'Come' of the Spirit and the Bride, of the hearer and the writer of 
the book; Nature no less than the Spirit in redeemed Man calls for the coming of the Christ. 
Thus the fourfold epxou of the (ua represents the diroKapaSoKia rfjq Kuaeooq (Rom. 8:19 ff.) 
which at each crisis in the preparatory process becomes vocal in the ear of the prophet. 

2. kou d5ov, veal i5ou iratoq Aeuvcoq ktX] The vision of the four horsemen, distinguished 
by the colour of their horses, who follow successively the opening of the first four seals, has 
evidently been suggested by Zech. 6:1 ff., i5ou zeooapa apuocTa ... ev rco apuora rco TipcoTcp 
iratoi Tiuppoi, veal ev rco alTpuau rco Seuripcp wntoi ueAaveq, veal ev rco apuom rco rpvrcp umoi 
Xevkoi, Kai sv rco apuau tco TsrdpTCp umoi ttoikiAoi 4>apoi (grizzled bay). Zechariah's four 
horses are "the four winds of heaven" (v. 5), and their mission is to execute judgement upon 
Babylon, Egypt, and the other heathen nations of the world. The Apocalyptist borrows only 
the symbol of the horses and their colours, and instead of yoking the horses to chariots he sets 
on each of them a rider in whom the interest of the vision is centred. 

In the first vision the horse is white, the rider carries a bow and receives a conqueror's 
crown (oTicpcxvoq); he goes forth, it is noted, as a conqueror, and with the purpose of winning 
fresh conquests (woe viKrjar|, not cbq vivcrjacov). It is tempting to identify him with the Rider 
on the white horse in 19:11 ff., whose name is 'the Word of God'; cf. Iren. 4:21. 3 "ad hoc 
enim nascebatur Dominus . . . de quo et Ioannes in Apocalypsi ait Exivit vincens, ut vinceret." 
But the two riders have nothing in common beyond the white horse; the details are distinct; 
contrast e.g. the 5ux5rju<rca noKkd of 19:12 with the single crricpavoq here, and the poucpoucx 
o^eia with the to^ov. A vision of the victorious Christ would be inappropriate at the opening 
of a series which symbolizes bloodshed, famine, and pestilence. Rather we have here a 
picture of triumphant militarism. The lust of conquest which makes great Empires, whether 
the Seer had in view the Empire of the Caesars or the Parthian power which menaced it, was 
the first and most momentous of the precursors of the final revelation. 

White horses were used by the conqueror in Roman triumphant processions; cf. Verg. 
Aen. 3:537 "quattuor hie, primum omen, equos in gramine vidi I tondentes campum late 
candore nivali"; on which Servius remarks, "hoc ad victoriae omen pertinet." 



3 f. Kai ore iqvoi^sv zr\v ocppayiSa zr\v bevzepav kcA.] As the white horse and his rider 
vanish, bent on the career of conquest (iva vucrjari), the Lamb opens the second seal, and 
there comes forth another horse, not white but nuppoq, 'blood red' (cf. 4 Regn. 3:22 za vbaza 
iruppd (D^En^) wad oriua); the word is used of the red-brown of the heifer (Num. 19:2), and 

here, as in Zech. 1:8, 6:2, of the roan of the horse, not however without allusion to its proper 
meaning. The rider on the red horse has received (ib66r\ avz(b) a great sword, as a symbol of 
his mission. Mdxaipa may be either a knife carried in a sheath at the girdle (Jo. 18:10), or a 
weapon for use in war (see Hastings' D. B. 4:634); this one is clearly of the latter sort, and it 
is large of its kind (ueydAr)). 

Together with the sword the second rider had received power to plunge the world into 
war; his sword was not the symbol of civil justice (Rom. 13:4) but of bloodshed. "It was 
given him to take Peace (zr\v dprjvnv) from off the earth and (to cause men) to slay one 
another" — the negative and positive sides of warfare. The construction is rugged and broken, 
as if in sympathy with the subject (too kqcO. e56Qy\ avz(b Aa(3dv ... Kai iva dAA. acpd^ouaw, sc. 
oi KaroiKOUVTsq em rfjq yfjq). For iva with the fut. ind. see WM. p. 360 f., Blass, Gr. p. 21 1 
f.; other exx. may be found in Apoc. 3:9, 6:11,8:3, 9:4 f., 9:20, 13:12, 13:16(7), 14:13,22:14. 

If the first Seal has been interpreted rightly, there can be little difficulty in explaining the 
second. Victory, white-horsed and crowned, wears another aspect when viewed in the lurid 
light of the battlefield. Triumph spells much bloodshed and slaughter in the past, and the 
maintenance and extension of an Empire based on conquest demands more in the future. 

5. Kai oze r\voiE,ev zr\v acppayiSa zr\v Tptrnv kcA.] The breaking of the third seal lets loose 
a black horse. Bloodshed is not the only attendant upon conquest; Scarcity follows. The rider 
on the black horse is not named, but this description leaves no doubt who he is. He carries in 
his hand, not bow or sword, but the beam of a pair of scales. For the meaning of quyoq cf . 
Prov. 16:11 pour] fyyov 5iKaioauvr| roxpd Kupioo, Ezek. 5:1 Arju^n quyov araGuioov, 45:10 
quyoq Sixaioq Kai uexpov Sivcaiov Kai xoivi£; 5u<aia earoo uuiv zov udrpou; the masc. is found 
also in the LXX. wherever the gender can be determined, and in Mt. 1 1:29 f. 

6. Kai f|Kouaa obq cpoovrrv ev ueaw twv zeoq. qu)oov] Lest this rider should not be 
sufficiently identified by his equipment, there comes from the midst of the (ua what sounds 
like a voice (obq, cf. 5:11, 6:1, 19:1, 19:6), the protest of Nature against the horrors of famine. 

Aeyouaav Xoivi^ ktA.] The voice fixes a maximum price for the main foodstuffs. The 
denarius, the silver 'franc' of the Empire, was the daily wage (Mt. 20:2), and a choenix of 
wheat the average daily consumption of the workman (Suidas: r| yap x°^ v ^ nusprjaioq 
rpocprj, cf. Athen. 3:20). Barley was largely the food of the poor, as being relatively cheaper 
than wheat, cf. 4 Regn. 7:18 Siuexpov KpiGfjq cukAou Kai uexpov aemSdAeooq gvkAou: in N.T. 
times the proportionate cost was probably as three to one, as the Apocalyptist puts it here 
(xoivii; oizov, zpeiq xcwiKeq KpiGoov). Xoivi^ represents the Hebrew 1121 in Ezek. 45:10 f. 

LXX., i.e., 60-70 pints (Hastings, D. B. 4:912); but the Greek measure in view was 
something under two pints; the Vg. renders xo^vi^ here by bilibris. The proclamation, then, 
forbids famine prices, ensuring to the labourer a sufficiency of bread, and warning the world 
against such a rise in the price of cereals as would deprive men of the necessaries of life. A 
similar embargo is laid on any attempt to destroy the liquid food of the people — to e'Aaiov 
Kai tov oivov uiq d5iKrjar|q — the prohibition is addressed to the nameless rider who 



represents Dearth. The oliveyards and vineyards are not to suffer to such an extent as 
seriously to interfere with the supply. Wheat and barley, oil and wine, were the staple food 
both of Palestine and Asia Minor, and the voice from the midst of the (ua deprecates any 
heavy loss in these crops. Yet the very cry reveals the presence of relative hardships, and the 
danger of worse things; cf. Mc. 13:8 egovtoci Aiuov dpxn obSwoov zavza. Cf. Hastings, D. B. 
3:432 a. 

On dSiKdv to 'injure,' hurt, see 2:11, note. 

7 f. veal ore rjvoi^EV riqv acppayv5a zr\v TETdprnv kzX.] At the opening of the fourth seal, 
after the call from the fourth (coov, another horse is seen, described as xAoopoq, which the 
Apocalyptist substitutes for Zechariah's TioiKiAoq tyapoq. In the LXX. and N.T. xAoopoq is the 
usual epithet of xoptoq, (3ordvr|, EfiXov (Gen. 1:30, 4 Regn. 19:26, Ezek. 17:24, Mc. 6:39, 
Apoc. 8:7), and rarv xAoopov is 'vegetation' generally (Gen. 2:5, Apoc. 9:4). But "equus 
viridis" (Tert. pud. 20) is scarcely tolerable, even in this book of unimaginable symbols; 
xAoopoq must bear here its other meaning, 'of pale complexion'; the word is used especially 
in reference to the grey, ashen colour of a face bleached by fear (cf. xAoopov 5soq, //. 7:479). 
The 'pale' horse is the symbol of Terror, and its rider a personification of Death (6 Gdvorcoq, 
as in 1:18, 9:6, 20:13 f., 21:4; cf. 1 Cor. 15:26, 15:54 f.), with whom follows— whether on the 
same or another horse or on foot the writer does not stop to say or even to think — his 
inseparable comrade, Hades (1:16, note, 20:13 f.). 

vcod £569r| auToiq iE,ovaia kzX.] Cf. v. 4. A far wider commission is given to the fourth 
rider than to the second; his authority extends over a fourth of the earth (cf. 8:7 ff.), and his 
opportunities of exercising it are manifold. To zezapzov shews that this is no mere 
commonplace of human mortality, but describes an unusual visitation, in which Death is busy 
in various forms. 'Ev poucpouoc ... Avuco ... Gavdrw ... vnb toov Gripioov — the 'four sore 
judgements' of Ezekiel 14:21: zaq zeooapaq svcSiKrioaq uou rdq Ttovripdq, poucpouav veal 
Aauov veal 6r|pia novripd veal Gdvorcov cf. Lev. 26:23 ff., Jer. 21:7, Ezek. 5:12-17, 29:5, 
33:27, 34:28. In these O.T. passages 6 Gdvorcoq is^IHn, pestilence; and such is doubtless 
the meaning of Gavdrw here, as distinguished from other causes of mortality. On poucpouoc 
see Apoc. 1:16, note. The devastations caused by wild beasts are perhaps mentioned chiefly 
because they belong to Ezekiel' s list of judgements. But they suggest the depopulation caused 
by war, dearth, and pestilence (cf. Deut. 7:22), and so have a special fitness in this context. 

The first group of seal-openings, now completed, describes the condition of the Empire as 
it revealed itself to the mind of the Seer. He saw a vast world-wide power, outwardly 
victorious and eager for fresh conquests, yet full of the elements of unrest, danger, and 
misery; war, scarcity, pestilence, mortality in all its forms, abroad or ready to shew 
themselves. This series of pictures repeats itself in history, and the militarism and lust of 
conquest, which it represents both in their attractive and repellent aspects, are among the 
forces set loose by the hand of Christ to prepare the way for His coming and the final 
publication of the secrets of the Sealed Book. 

9. Kai ore f|voi^£V zr\v TieuTrcnv acppayv5a] The Lamb continues to open the seals, but no 
"Epxou comes from the ^coa; the history of the world-wide Empire has been exhausted by the 
first four. With the fifth seal the Church comes into sight, in its persecuted, suffering, state. 
While the Empire was pursuing its victorious course through bloodshed and death, the 



Church followed the steps of 'the Lamb that was slain.' The loosing of the fifth seal interprets 
the age of persecution, and shews its relation to the Divine plan of history. 

d5ov UTioKcrcoo xov QvoiaozY\piov kcA.] An altar is mentioned also in 8:3, 8:5, 9:13, 11:1, 
14:18, 16:7, where see notes. Though no altar appears in the vision of c. 4., its existence is 
assumed by the article, perhaps on the ground that the heavenly worship which the Seer had 
witnessed is the dvcmmov of the earthly; cf. Heb. 8:5. The altar here in view is the counter- 
part of the Altar of burnt offering, and the victims which have been offered at it are the 
martyred members of the Church, who have followed their Head in the example of His 
sacrificial death (tcov eccpayuevoov; cf. 5:6 ooq eacpayuevov). Their souls (tpuxdq) are seen 
"under the altar," because in the Levitical rite the blood, which is the 4>uxn (Lev. 17:11 r| ydp 
ijwxn Trdariq aapKoq aiua avxov kaxxv), was poured out at the foot of the altar of burnt 
offering (Lev. 4:7 Ttdv to aiua xov uoaxou £KX££V raxpd xr\v (3daw xov 9uaiacrcr|piou: cf. 
Pirqe Aboth 26). They had been slain 5id tov Aoyov xov Qeov Kai 5id xr\v uaprupiav fjv 
dxov — a phrase repeated with a slight change from 1:9, and found again with variations in 
12:11, 12:17, 19:10, 20:4. If the two causes of martyrdom are to be sharply distinguished, as 
the repeated bid seems to indicate, the first will be the martyrs' confession of the One Living 
and True God, as against polytheism and Caesarism, and the second their witness to Jesus 
Christ. In mart. Polyc. 9 the test offered to Polycarp is twofold: ouoaov [xr\v Kaiaapoq 
ruxnv], Kai dnoXvoi ae Aoi56pn.Gov tov xpicrcov. On d5ov ... rdq ^uxdq see Tertullian anim. 
8 "animae corpus invisibile carni, spiritui vera visibile est." 

10. Kai expa^av cpoovfj ueydAri kcA.] Beams: "animarum verba ipsa sunt desideria"; cf. 
Bar. 3:4. As the blood of Abel cried for vengeance on Cain (Gen. 4:10 cpooviq ai'uaToq ... (3oa, 
cf Heb. 12:24), so in the ears of the Seer the souls of the martyrs (i.e. their sacrificed lives) 
called aloud for judgement on the pagan world. It was a quousque tandem? 'how long, 
Master Holy and True, dost thou not judge and avenge?' For eooq noxz see Mc. 9:19, and cf. 
Exod. 16:28 eooq rivoq; 2 Esdr. 12:16 eooq xoxe. Aeon6xY\q as a title of God (= JVTtjt, "UT^), in 
the LXX. usually occurs in the voc, whether alone or with Kupioq (Gen. 15:2, 15:8, Jer. 4:10, 
Dan. 9:15); on 6 5Eon6xr\o=5Eonoxa, see Blass, Gr. p. 87. Christ is 6 uovoq 5eon6xr\q Kai 
Kupioq r|uoov in Jude 4 (cf. 2 Pet. 2:1), and receives the epithets dyioq, dAnGwoq in Apoc. 3:7; 
but in a passage so full of O.T. reminiscences as this is, the Person addressed as 5eonoxr\(; is 
probably the Father, as in Lc. 2:29, Acts 4:24. The martyrs being Christ's are also God's (1 
Cor. 3:23), and the holiness and truth of the Supreme Master demand the punishment of a 
world responsible for their deaths. The words only assert the principle of Divine retribution, 
which forbids the exercise of personal revenge (Rom. 12:19 f. uiq eauxouq £K5iKWT£q ... dAAd 
Sore tottov rfj opyfj (sc. xov Qeov), yeypaTrcai yap 'Euoi £K5iKr|cnq) But it was long before 
this was fully understood, and the Acts of the martyrs relate many instances in which the 
sufferers met their judges with threatenings of the coming wrath, not always free from the 
spirit of vindictiveness; even Polyc. mart. 11 shews something of this tendency. It is not 
however to be read into this quousque, as the fiery Tertullian more than once implies; cf. 
Bede: "non haec odio inimicorum, pro quibus in hoc saeculo rogaverunt, orant, sed amore 
aequitatis." 

Ou Kpiveiq Kai £K5iK£iq: 'dost Thou refrain from pronouncing judgement and executing 
vengeance.' Cf. Lc. 18:7 f. 6 5t Geoq ov uiq Tioirjari xr\v ek5iky\oiv toov ekAektoov avxov toov 



(3oobvToov amy ... Xiyu) vyXv ox\ Ttoirjaa Tiqv £K5vKnaw auToov iv xaxzi — a passage which 
goes far to answer many questions in theodicy. 'EkSikew to aiud Tivoq ek occurs again in 
19:2; cf. ekSikew (skSikcc^iv) to alua in Deut. 32:41 A, 32:43, Hos. 1:4, Joel 3:21 A, and 
£k5ik£W £K in Deut. 18:19; other combinations are sk5. twcc, 1 Regn. 14:24; nepi Tivoq, 1 
Mace. 13:6; ev tivi, Jer. 5:9, 5:29; tni Tiva, Hos. 2:13, 4:9, Soph. 1:8, 1:12 ff.; duo Tivoq, Lc. 
18:3. 

11. Kai s:569r| auTOiq skccotw GToAiq AeuKrj] The present condition of the martyrs is 
revealed. (1) They have received a white robe (cf. 3:4 f., 4:4, 7:9, 7:13, 19:14; on GToArj see 
Mc. 12:38, note); the honours of victory have already been conferred upon them individually 
(skccgtco), though the general and public award is reserved for the Day of the Lord. The 
Ascension of Isaiah rightly represents the "white array" of the Saints as stored up for them in 
the seventh heaven, ready against the day when they will descend with Christ (4:16), after 
which all the righteous are seen "in their celestial apparel" (9:9 "existentes in stolis 
excelsis"). But the martyr's individual victory is assured as soon as he is 'with Christ'; he 
knows himself a conqueror, while on earth the Church recognises his victory by adding his 
name to her hagiographies. 

Kai eppeQx] auTOiq iva avanavaovxai ktA.] On the other hand (2) for their full reward, for 
the triumph which they will share with Christ, they must await the completion of the 
martyrologion. But their waiting is qualified by two considerations; (1) it is but "for a little 
while" (eri piKpov xpovov; cf. ev xayzx, tqcxu, 1:1, 22:6 f., 22:12, 22:20 — the exact phrase 
occurs again in another connexion, 20:3; cf. Heb. 10:37 uivcpov oaov Saov); and (2) the 
waiting is a rest; they are not bidden simply to wait (iva 7ipoaKapT£pr|aooaiv), but to enjoy 
repose (iva dvaTiauaoovTai, cf. 14:13 iva dvaTiarjavTai ek toov kottgov auToov). The delay is 
itself a part of the reward; to the Church on earth it may be irksome, to the martyrs 
themselves it is an avditauGiq. Further, the cause of the delay is revealed. They are kept 
waiting ecoq TtAripooGooGiv oi cuvSouAoi auToov, till the number of their fellow-slaves is fully 
made up. For this use of TiAripouv, cf. Mt. 23:32, 1 Thess. 2:16; and for the idea see Baruch 
30:2 "aperientur promptuaria in quibus custoditus erat numerus animarum iustarum"; and cf. 
the Anglican Order for the Burial of the Dead: "that it may please Thee . . . shortly to 
accomplish the number of Thine Elect, and to hasten Thy Kingdom." The harder reading 
TiAr|pd)GU)GW implies a scarcely tolerable ellipse of tov Spouov (Acts 13:25, 20:24, 2 Tim. 
4:7) or tov dpiGuov. Oi auvSouAoi auToov are the rest of the saints (cf. Mt. 18:28 ff., Col. 1:7, 
4:7, Apoc. 19:10, 22:9); oi dSeAcpoi auToov is limited by the participial clause which follows 
to the rest of the martyrs; Kai ... Kai, both the saints in general, and the martyrs in particular. 
Oi ueAAovTeq diiOKT.: the Apocalyptist foresees an age of persecution impending, cf. 2:10, 
3:10. On the form dTiOKTevveaGai see WH. 2 , Notes, p. 176, Blass, Gr. p. 41, 55. 

12. Kai d5ov oxe f|voi^£v Tiqv acppayv5a Tiqv SKcnv ktA.] The first five openings had 
revealed the condition of the world and of the Church; the sixth opening looks on to the 
troubles which were expected to precede the end. The sufferings of the nations and of the 
Church were but an dpxn obSivoov (Mc. 13:8); with the opening of the sixth seal the cosmical 
disturbances of the last age begin; cf. Mc. 13:24 ff. ev SKeivaiq xaiq r|U£paiq U£Ta Tiqv GAuJuv 
£Kavnv ktA. First there is a great earthquake, not one of the asiauoi KaTa TOTiouq of which 
Asia had much experience in the first century, but the final upheaval of Hagg. 2:6 (Heb. 



12:26 ff.): eti anat, kyco odaoo tov oupavov Kai Tiqv yf\v Kai Tiqv GdAaacav Kai Tiqv ^r|pdv, 
Kal ovvodou) navxa xd eQvr], where the last words supply the key to the meaning of the 
symbolism: racial and social revolutions are the aeiauoi which herald the approach of the 
end. 

Kai 6 rjAioq kyevexo \xe\aq obq aaKKoq Tpixwoq, ktA.] The earthquake is followed by the 
celestial phenomena which find a place in all apocalyptic descriptions of the last day: cf. Joel 
2:31 (= 3:4 Heb.): 6 fjAioq ueTaoTpacprjoeTai dq aKOToq Kai r| oe\r\vr\ dq aiua Ttpiv sAGdv 
r|U£pav Kupiou, Isa. 13:10 aKoxiaQr\aexai xov nAiou avaxeKkovxoq, Kai x\ aeAnvri ou Sooaei 
to cpooq auTfjq (Mc. 13:24): ib. 50:3 evSuaoo tov oupavov aKOToq, Kai obq occkkov Grjaoo to 
Tt£p(36Aaiov auTOU, Assumption of Moses, 10. 5f. "sol non dabit lumen et in tenebras 
convertet se; cornua lunae confringentur et tota convertet se in sanguinem." ZaKKoq Tpixwoq, 
Vg. saccus cilicinus, made of the hair of the black goat; cf Isa. 50:3, and Sirach 25:17 gkotoi 
to Tipoaamov auTfjq obq aaKKOV. 'Qq aiua well depicts the deep copper colour which the moon 
assumes when totally eclipsed; with n, aeXr\vr\ oAn, contrast c. 8:12 kiikx\yx\ ... to TpiTov Tfjq 
oeArjvriq. Eclipses and occultations of the heavenly bodies are treated in Eccl. 12:2 as 
symbols of old age and failing strength: here they seem to represent the decay of society, 
such a period of collapse as followed the ruin of the Empire, and may yet be in store for 
civilization. 

13. Kai oi doTepsq tou oupavou eraaav ktA.] The stars fell from the sky as unripe figs fall 
when the tree is swept by a gale. Cf. Isa. 34:4 roxvTa Ta aaTpa neoeixai obq cpuAAa 
duTtsAou, Kai obq ninxei cpuAAa anb auKfjq, Mc. 13:25 oi dcrripeq eaovTai ek xov oupavoO 
TTiTiTOVTsq. The Seer saw the terrible vision realised (eiteaav) "OAuvGoi are the green figs 
(grossi) which appear in winter and of which, while some ripen, many fall off in spring: cf. 
Cant. 2:11 ff. 6 x^vuobv TiapfjAOev ... r| auKfj e^r\VEyKEV oAuvGouq auTfjq (H^AB). It will be 
remembered that during the Ministry the fig-tree supplied our Lord with a parable of the Last 
Things (Mc. 13:28). Its early greenness suggested the approaching end of the world's long 
winter, proclaiming 'Eyyuq to Gspoq koxiv. 'Ytio dvsuou ueydAou oaouevri: cf. Mt. 11:7 
KdAauov xrnb dv. aaAeuouevov. 

14. Kai 6 oupavoq dirsx^pvaGri ktA.] 'The heaven was parted'; cf. Acts 15:39 ojcte 
dTioxoopiaGfjvai auTouq an dAArjAoov. Here the exact sense is determined by what follows: 
(3i(3Aiov eAiggouevov 'like a papyrus roll (5:1) when it is being rolled up'; i.e. the expanse of 
heaven (P^P^H, to OTepeooua) was seen to crack and part, the divided portions curling up 
and forming a roll on either hand. The conception is borrowed from Isa. 34:4 iXiyr\aexai obq 
(3i(3Aiov 6 oupavoq, cf. Ps. 101. (102.) 27 obaei Ti£pi(36Aaiov eAi^eiq auTouq. The writer of 2 
Peter explains the cause of the phenomenon (3:12 oupavoi Ttupouusvoi AuGrjaovTai Kai 
GTOixda Kauaouueva TrjKETai). 

Kai raxv opoq Kai vfjaoq ktA.] Cf. 16:20 ndoa vfjaoq ecpvyev, Kai 6pr| oux £UTii6r|aav: the 
source is perhaps Nahum 1:5 Ta 6pr| sasiaGriaav an auTou, Kai oi ^ouvoi eaaAsuGnaav, or 
Jer. 4:24. But to 'move mountains' was a proverbial expression for attempting apparent 
impossibilities, cf. Mc. 11:23, note, 1 Cor. 13:2; whilst the residence of the Seer in Patmos 
suggests a reference to the rocky islands of the Aegean. The last times held in store 
movements not less improbable than the upheaval of Mt Sipylos or Messogis or Cadmos, or 
the submerging of Patmos or Samos, or even the whole archipelago; movements, however, 



not disastrous in their ultimate results, but issuing in a higher order, cf. Arethas: dAvyuov 
xiva veal dAAayiqv eni to fiiXxiov. ndv opoq Kal vfjaoq, i.e. itdv 6. Kai naaa v.; cf. WM. p. 
661. 

15. Kai oi (3acnAdq rfjq yfjq kxX.] Seven conditions of life are named, covering the whole 
fabric of society from the Emperor down to the meanest slave. For oi (3acnAdq rfjq Yfjq, the 
heads of states hostile to the Christ, see Ps. 2:2 ff., Acts 4:26 ff.; the Caesars are in view here, 
but not exclusively; of the other persons in authority named the ueyiGTdveq (magistratus) are 
the civil officials (e.g. the persecuting proconsuls), while the y\h\apyp\ (tribuni) are the 
military authorities (cf. Mc. 6:21, note); the former word is frequently coupled with (3aaiA.su; 
(Jon. 3:7, Isa. 34:12, Jer. 25:18 (49:38), 32:5 (25:19), Dan. 5:2 f. Th., 6:17); xiAiapxoq is the 
LXX. equivalent of *f?& *W and in the N.T. (e.g., Acts 21:31 ff., 22:24 ff., 23:10 ff., 24:22) 

usually represents the Roman tribunus militum (see Blass on Acts I.e.); it is therefore not 
necessary to find an allusion in the use of the word to the Parthian as contrasted with the 
Roman authorities (Mommsen 5:343 f. cited by Bousset). Not officials only will be terror- 
struck by the signs of the approaching end, but all classes of society; wealth and physical 
strength will afford no security (for oi laxupoi see Jer. 26. (46.) 5 f., 31. (48.) 14); slaves and 
free — the contrast indicates the deepest of class-distinctions in ancient life — will be huddled 
together in the frantic attempt to escape. "Evcpucpav eavxovq ktA. is based on Isa. 2:10, 2:18 f.: 
daiXQexe dq rdq nixpaq Kai KpvnxeaQe dq xx\v yf\v ... Kai xa xeipoTunnra navxa 
KaraKpuiJ;ouGvv, daeveyKavceq dc, xa OTirjAaia Kai dq rdq axiaudq toov nexptiv. 

16. Kai Aiyouaw Toiq opeaw Kai raiq nexpaiq kcA.] From Hosea 10:8 ipovaiv Txnq bpeaiv 
KaXvtyaxe r|uaq, Kai Toiq (3ouvoTq Ueaaxe dp' r|uaq. The words were quoted by our Lord on 
His way to the cross, Lc. 23:30 xbxe dp^ovrai Xeyeiv xtiiq opeaw kcA. What sinners dread 
most is not death, but the revealed Presence of God. There is deep psychological truth in the 
remark of Gen. 3:8 d<pu(3r|aav 6 xe 'A5du Kai r| yvvr\ avxov anb npoo(hnov Kupiou. The 
Apocalyptist foresees the same shrinking from the sight of God in the last generation of 
mankind which Genesis attributes to the parents of the race. But there will be then a further 
source of terror: the end brings together with the revelation of God "the wrath of the Lamb." 
The words anb xfjq opyfjq tou dpviou are pregnant with the grave irony which has already 
shewn itself in 5:5 f. l5ou ... 6 Aeoov ... Kai d5ov ... dpviov. But the situation is now reversed. 
The Lion standing before the Throne is the Lamb; the Lamb in the great day of His appearing 
is once more the Lion, in the terribleness of His wrath. In the Gospels opyrj is attributed to 
Christ once only (Mc. 3:5, see note), but His scathing denunciations of the Pharisees (Mt. 
23:14 ff.) and His stern predictions of the doom of the impenitent make it evident that the 
Sacred Humanity is capable of a righteous anger which is the worst punishment that the 
ungodly have to fear, more insupportable even than the vision of the Divine Purity. 

17. oxi r|A9£v r| Y\\xepa r\ ueydAri xfjq opyfjq auxoov] 'The great day' is a phrase borrowed 
from the Prophets (Joel 2:11, 2:31, Zeph. 1:14; cf. Jude 6). Here it is combined with another 
prophetic phrase, 'the day of wrath' (Zeph. 1:15, 1:18, 2:3; cf. Rom. 2:5). The Great Day of 
the Lord is a dies irae to the world. 'HAGev, 'is already come' (i.e. it came when the signs of 
the end described in vv. 12-14 began). Fear anticipates the actual event, for there is another 
seal to be opened before the parousia. There have been epochs in history when the 



conscience of mankind has antedated the judgement and believed it imminent. Tfjq opyfjq 
auroov, sc. the wrath of God and of the Lamb: cf. 5:13, 22:1. 

Kai riq Suvorcou crcaGfjvai] 'And who, that has to meet that wrath, can hold his ground?' 
Cf. Nah. 1:6 anb Ttpoaomou dpyfjq avzov ziq vnoozr\OEzav 7 Kai riq avziozr\oezaiev opyfj 
Guuou auTou; Mai. 3:2 riq uitouevd r|U£pav da65ou avzov ; rj riq vnoozr\oezai ev zf\ oircacna 
aurou; Ps. 35. (36.) 13 ov uiq bvviovzai azf\vai. The only possible answer is given by Christ 
Himself in Lc. 21:36 dypuTtvdxs 5k ev navel Kaipw Ssouevoi, iva KaTiaxuanre ... araGfjvat 
e\mpooQev zov viov zov dvGpumou. 

Chapter 7 

7:1-8. The Sealing of 144,000 from the Tribes of Israel. 

1. \xeza zovzo ri5ov kcA.] Cf. 4:1, note. The reader expects Kai oze y\voiE,ev zr\v acppayiSa 
Tiqv £(356unv (8:1). But two episodes, occupying the whole of c. 7., are introduced between 
the loosings of the sixth and seventh seals. A similar break follows the blowing of the sixth 
trumpet (10:1-11:13). The purpose of the present pair of visions (1-8, 9-17) is to contrast the 
preparedness of the Church for the coming end with the panic of the unprepared world (6:15 
ff.). 

£7ri zaq zeooapaq yooviaq rfjq yfjq. Cf. 20:8. The earth is regarded as Terpdyoovoq, in view 
of the four quarters from which the winds blow — the FI^C J~ll£)J3, LXX. oi irripuysq xfjq 
yfjq, of Isa. 11:12, Ezek. 7:2. For oixeaaapeq aveuoi cf. Zech. 2:6, 6:5, Dan. 7:2, 8:8, 11:4, 
Mc. 13:27; Enoch (76:7) mentions twelve winds (E. S. W. N., and the intermediate points). 

Kpaxouvraq Touq ziooapaq dveuouq ktA.] At each of the quarters one of the four winds is 
held prisoner by an angel appointed to the task. For KpazEiv, 'hold fast,' 'detain,' cf. Cant. 
3:4 £KpdTT|Ga aurov Kai ovk dcpfjKa aiirov, Jo. 20:23 av uvoov Kpazf\zE [xdq duapriaq] 
K£KpaTT|VTai. With these angel-custodians of the winds may be compared the angel 6 e'xeoov 
s^ouoiav etu. zov Tiupoq (14:18) and the "angel of the waters" (16:5). The angels of the winds 
control their movements; it is their mission to prevent outbreaks of elemental fury. According 
to Jewish belief a terrific storm was to usher in the end, cf. Orac. Sibyll. 3. 204f. TtoAAfj 5e ze 
AaiAaTUTuepwv I yaiav epiquobasv vsKpoov 5' STravdaxaaiq lozax. Mx\ze inl nav 5sv5pov: the 
trees are specified, as suffering most severely from the violence of the winds. The change of 
case (yfjq ... 6aAdaar|q ... SevSpov) answers to a subtle difference in the force of eiti; the winds 
blow on land and sea, but the trees are singled out for a direct attack. 

2. Kai d5ov aAAov ayysAov dva(3awovra ktA.] A fifth angel is seen mounting up from 
the sunrising, i.e. from the Orient; and dvaxoAoov is the usual LXX. phrase (Gen. 1 1:2, Mt. 
2:1) or less frequently, and dvaroAfjq (Num. 3:38, B), but r|Aiou is sometimes expressed (Jos. 
1:15, 13:5; Isa. 11:11, 11:14, Apoc. 16:12). From the writer' s point of view the East is the 
direction of Palestine and the countries beyond it; and it was fitting that the angel who is to 
seal the tribes of Israel should appear from that quarter. Or there may be a reference to Ezek. 
43:2 i5ou 56^a Qeov 'IapaiqA npx^o Kara zr\\ 656v ttiv Ttpoq dvaxoAdq, Mai. 4:2 (3:20) 
dvareAei vvXv ... fjAioq 5iKaioauvr|q. The angel's ascent implies that he has been employed in 
some service on the earth, and now rises into the sky to deliver his message. 

e'xovra acppayiSa Qeov qoovcoq] Zcppayiq is here the signet-ring=5aKTuAioq (Gen. 41:42, 
Esther 3:10, 8:2 ff., Dan. 6:17, 1 Mace. 6:15), which the Oriental monarch uses to give 



validity to official documents or to mark his property. The symbolism seems to be based on 
Ezek. 9:4, where a man provided with an ink-horn is bidden to set a mark (Ifl, ar|U£iov, i.e. 

the letter n which in the older script was cruciform, see Hastings, D. B. 1. p. 71) on the 

foreheads of the righteous in Jerusalem, with a view to their being spared in an impending 
massacre. But for a mark made by the pen of a scribe the Apocalyptist, who has lately had 
before him the vision of the sealed roll, substitutes the impression of the Divine signet-ring. 
The conception of a Divine sealing occurs freely in St Paul (2 Cor. 1:22 6 Kai ocppaiodusvoq 
iquaq, Eph. 1:13 eocppayiaGnre tco Tiveuucm, 4:30 to ttveuucx to ayiov tou Gsou, ev d) 
eocppayioGnre dq r|uspav aTtoAuTpobaeooq), and once in the Fourth Gospel (Jo. 6:27 toutov 
yap 6 Tiorcrip eocppdyioev 6 Geoq). In post- Apostolic writings 'the seal of the Lord' is either 
Baptism (Herm. sim. 9:16 r\ ocppayiq ouv to u5oop screw, Clem. Al. quis div. 42 to xeXeov 
auTW cpuAaKcrjpiov duaTrjaaq xr\v ocppayiSa tou Kupiou), or the chrism which followed it. 
Here the seal, being in the hands of an angel, can hardly be sacramental. The general sense is 
well given in 2 Tim. 2:19 6 uevtoi axepeoq GsuiAioq tou Qeov eoTnKev, e'xoov Tiqv ocppayiSa 
TauTiqv "Eyvoo Kupioq Touq ovTaq auTOU ktA. Cf. Orig. in Joann. t. 1:1 tic, ouv dAAiq dY| r| 
acppayiq r| em tgov uetoottoov rj to ovoua xov dpviou Kai to ovoua tou naTpoq auTou; With 
Gsou c^oovToq cf. 10:6, 15:7: the phrase, which is fairly common in the N.T. (Mt. 2 , Acts 1 , 
Paul 5 , Heb. 4 , Apoc. 3 ), rests on the bit. of the O.T. (Jos. 3:10, Ps. 41:3 (42:2), Hos. 1:10 

(2:2)). In the Apoc. it suggests a contrast between the God of Christ and of Christians and the 
nonentities (1 Cor. 8:4) of pagan worship. 

Kai £Kpa^£V cpoovfj cpoovfj ueydAri ktA.] The first care of the Angel with the Seal is to 
prohibit the angels of the winds from letting loose the elements until his work of sealing is 
done. For cpoovfj uey. see 6:10. The angels of the winds are identified with the winds, as the 
angels of the Churches with the societies they represent (see 1:20, note); it is theirs to hurt or 
not as they will, unless withheld by a special prohibition (oiq £569r| auTOiq dSiKfjaai ... uiq 
dSiKrjonre). The restraint which is put upon them represents the Divine postponement of the 
catastrophe until the Church is ready (21:2). 

For oiq ... auTOiq see 2:7, note; and for d5iK£iv=(3A.aTiT£vv, cf. 2:11, note, 6:6. 

3. dxpv ocppayiooouev Touq SouAouq ktA.] Cf. Apoc. 9:4, 14:1, 22:4; a mark (xdpayua) of 
the opposite character is mentioned in 13:16, 14:9, 20:4. On x. SouAouq tou Qeov see Apoc. 
1:1, 2:20, 19:2, 19:5, 22:3, 22:6. 'Huwv, addressed by an angel to angels, points to the bond 
of a common service which links angels with the saints: 'they are the servants of the God 
whom we also serve.' 

4-8. Kai f|Kouaa tov dpiOuov ktA.] The Seer does not witness the sealing, but he hears 
the number of the sealed announced, and who they are. 'Eacppayiauevoi: the gender is 
determined by Touq SouAouq (v. 3); WH. places a comma after xvA., but perhaps 
unnecessarily. The sum is 12 x 12,000, and each of the tribes of Israel contributes an equal 
proportion. The tribes are named separately in the order: Judah, Reuben, Gad, Asher, 
Naphtali, Manasseh, Simeon, Levi, Issachar, Zebulon, Joseph (i.e. Ephraim), Benjamin. 
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Lists of the patriarchs or of the tribes occur in Gen. 35:22 ff., 46:8 ff., 49., Exod. 1:1 ff., 
Num. 1., 2., 13:4 ff., 26., 34., Deut. 27:11 ff., 33:6 ff., Josh. 13-22., Judg. 5., 1 Chron. 2-8., 
12:24 ff., 27:16 ff., Ezek. 48.; a comparative table will be found in Hastings, D. B. 4. p. 811. 
The order differs more or less in every case. The Apocalyptic order starts with the tribe from 
which Christ came (cf. c. 5:5); and then proceeds to the tribe of the firstborn son of Jacob, 
which heads most of the O.T. lists; next come the tribes located in the North, broken by the 
mention of Simeon and Levi who in other lists usually follow Reuben or Judah, while Joseph 
and Benjamin bring up the rear. This arrangement seems to have been suggested partly by the 
birth-order of the patriarchs and partly by the geographical situation of the tribes; Christian 
associations have probably determined the place of Judah and of the Galilean tribes. Since 
Levi is counted in, it has been necessary to omit one of the other tribes; the omitted name is 
Dan, a tribe which perhaps is dropped also, together with Zebulun, in 1 Chron. 2:3-8., but see 
Enc. Bibl. 1. p. 996, note 4. A mystical reason was given for the omission of Dan from the 
Apocalyptic list by Irenaeus 5:30. 2 "Hieremias . . . et tribum ex qua veniet [Antic hristus] 
manifestavit dicens: ex Dan audiemus vocem velocitatis equorum eius (Jer. 8:16) ... et 
propter hoc non annumeratur tribus haec in Apocalypsi cum his quae salvantur." Cf. 
Hippolytus de Antichristo 14 (oonep yap ek rfjq 'Iou5a cpuAfjq 6 xpioroq yevvdxai, ourcoq £K 
rfjq Adv cpuAfjq 6 dvaxpicrcoq yevvr]Qr\aexai. So Arethas: r| cpuAiq xov Adv 5id to iE, avxf\q xbv 
'AvTixpvaxov xiKxeaQai raiq Aomouq ov ovvxixaKxai, dAA' dvri avxx\q r\ xov Aevi ooq kpaTiKiq 
dq uepiauov exo\xevy\. Either from a misunderstanding of Gen. 49:17 or from the story of 
Judges 18. (cf. Targ. Jon. on Exod. 17:8), Dan is associated in Rabbinical lore with idolatry 
and apostasy (see Shabbath 66); the Testaments of the 12 Patriarchs (Dan 5) seem to predict 
an alliance between Dan and Beliar. On the late Christian tradition which assigns Antichrist 
to this tribe, see Bousset Antichrist, p. 112 ff.; it may partly be due to Jewish sources, and 
partly have been suggested by the omission of Dan from the Apocalyptic list. 

It is more important to enquire whether the Apocalyptist intends the 144,000 sealed 
Israelites to represent the elect of Israel (cf. Rom. 11:5 Atuua kclx ekAoyhv xdptroq), the 
Jewish Christians (Victorinus), or the whole number of the faithful (Primasius: "omnis 
significatur ecclesia, " and so Bede). The third of these views is supported by (a) the 
tendency of the Apocalypse to regard the Church as the true Israel (cf. e.g. 2:9, 3:9 ff.), (b) 
the use of the same number in 14:1 for the followers of the Lamb, whose foreheads bear the 
names of God and Christ, and (c) the circumstance that none are sealed but the 144,000 of 
Israel. Had it been the purpose of the Apocalyptist to distinguish between two bodies of the 
elect, he would surely have represented both as alike receiving the seal which was to mark 
the "servants of God"; but the sealing is expressly limited to the twelve tribes. It follows that 
the Israel of the first vision is coextensive with the whole Church (cf. Orig. in Joann. t. 1:1, 
Renan, VAntechrist, p. 390), and the oxAoq TioAuq of v. 9 have been sealed already in their 
capacity of elect Israelites. The two visions depict the same body, under widely different 
conditions; in vv. 4-8 the true Israelites (Jo. 1:17, Rom. 2:29, Gal. 6:16) of a single 
generation are marshalled under the banners of their several tribes for the campaign which is 
yet before them, whereas in vv. 9-17 all the generations of the faithful appear in their 
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countless numbers, no longer needing the safeguard of the Divine Seal, but triumphant and at 
rest. Cf. Beatus: "144 millia omnino ecclesia est; quid sit ex omni tribu exposuit dicens ex 
omni gente. 

9-17. The triumph of the innumerable multitude. 

9. ust& xavxa d5ov ktA.] The second vision, introduced by a fresh u£rd xavxa, presents a 
series of sharp contrasts when compared with the first. In the first, the concourse can be 
counted; in the second, it is incalculably great. In the first, it is drawn from the twelve tribes 
of Israel; in the second, from every nation. In the first, it is being prepared for imminent peril; 
in the second, it is victorious and secure. 

koc! i5ou oxAoq TtoAuq ktA.] Cf. 19:1, 19:6. The writer perhaps recalls the vast crowd that 
thronged our Lord during His ministry; see Mc. 4:1, 5:21, 5:24, Lc. 12:1, Jo. 6:2, 12:9, 12:12. 
"Ov dpiOufjoou aurov ou5dq kbvvaxo, in contrast with v. 4 r\Kovoa xov dpiOuov; possibly 
there is an allusion to Gen. 15:5, 32:12 (cf, Heb. 11:12). In the Church, which is Abraham's 
seed, the promise of a countless progeny will at length be realised (Gal. 3:7, 3:29). With £k 
rorvToq eOvouq ktA. cf. Apoc. 5:9, 11:9, 13:7, 14:6, 17:15; this favourite formula found a 
daily illustration in the polyglott cosmopolitan crowd who jostled one another in the agora or 
on the quays of the Asian seaport towns. 'Egtootec, (a constructio ad sensum; the crowd is in 
thought resolved into the plurality of its countless constituents) svgotuov xov Gpovou ktA. 
Hitherto only the Elders, the qwa, and the Angels have had places assigned to them in the 
presence of God and of the Lamb, but in this prospective vision the presence-chamber is 
crowded with a vast assemblage of men; drawn from every nation upon earth and by some 
unexplained process transported to heaven. Perhaps no passage in the Apocalypse has had so 
wide an influence on popular eschatology. The symbolism must not however be pressed into 
the service of the fancy which places redeemed humanity in a localised abode of God and of 
Angels. Life "before the Throne of God" is life wherever spent, if it is dominated by a joyful 
consciousness of the Divine Presence and Glory. The present picture must be correlated with 
that of cc. 21., 22., where the future state is presented in the light of a City descending from 
Heaven, yet possessing within its walls the Throne of God. 

The scene of 7:9 ff. anticipates the final condition of redeemed humanity. Like the 
Transfiguration before the Passion, it prepares the Seer to face the evil which is yet to come. 

Tt£pi(3£(3Ar|U£vouq crcoAdq Aeuvcdq ktA.] The construction is much broken, as if in 
sympathy with the rapture and abandon of the moment. (oxAoq ... iaxtixec; ... 
7i£pi(3£(3Ar|U£vouq ... kou cpowuceq ... veal Kpdqouaw). The acc. Ti£pi.(3£(3Ar|U£vouq seems to 
presuppose an ri5ov, understood in i5ov (WM. pp. 671, 724; Blass, Gr. p. 81); 
7i£pi(3£(3Ar|U£V0i is an obvious correction. The whole company of the elect are now seen clad 
in the white robes which in 6: 1 1 distinguish the Martyrs; what the symbol here represents is 
explained below, v. 13 f., where see notes. 

cpowiK£q £v Tcriq yzpoxv avxtiv] OowiK£q, palm branches (= vcdAAuvGpa cpowiKoov (Lev. 
23:40), cpuAAa cp. (2 Esdr. 18. (8) 15) or (3caa cp. (Jo. 12:13)), as in 2 Mace. 10:7 cpowiKccq 
£Xovc£q nuxocpioTouv; cf. Pollux 1:244 xov u£vtoi cpowvKoq veal 6 vcAdSoq ouoovuuooq cpowi^ 
KQcAdxcn. They were carried at the Feast of Tabernacles, and used in constructing the shelters 
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on the housetops required on that occasion (Lev. 23:42, 2 Esdras //. cc); an allusion to these 
GKnvou may be latent in v. 15 aKnvooaa kit avzovq. But palm-branches were regarded as 
appropriate at any season of joy or triumph; the Triumphal Entry (Jo. I.e.) may be in view, or 
such a scene as that described in 1 Mace. 13:51 dofjAGev dq avxr\v [sc. ty\v 'IepouoaArju] ... 
U£T& aiveaeGoq Kai (3atoov ... on ovvExpi$r\ exGpoq ud/aq £^ 'IaparjA, or in 2 Mace. I.e. Cf. 
Verg. Aen. 5:111 "palmae, pretium victoribus"; Pausanias, Arcad. 48 dq 5e xx\\ 5£^idv eoxi 
Kai navzaxov xti vikgovti dtvuGsusvoq cpowi^; Tert. scorp. 12 "palmis victoriae insignes 
revelantur scilicet de Antichristo triumphantes"; Andreas: rouq xfjq vuoqq xapaKcripicrcvKOuq 
KAdSouq ... cpowvKGOV raiq xepcriv exovceq. Deissmann's suggestion {Bible Studies, p. 370) 
needs confirmation. 

10. Kai Kpdqouaw cpoovfj ueydAri kcA.] The polyglott multitude (sk iravroq eGvouq ... Kai 
yAooaaoov, v. 9) shouts its praises as with one voice; for cpoovfj ueydAri see 6:10, 7:2. The key 
note of the strain is r| GG0TT|pia (cf. 12:10, 19:1); those who raise it have all experienced the 
great deliverance (v. 14) which they ascribe to God and the Lamb: cf. Ps. 3:9 xov Kupiou r| 
aooxripia. To cry 'H aooxr|pia too Geco Kai too apviw is equivalent to attributing to Both the title 
of Zooxrip, so freely given by the loyal or pliant cities of Asia to the Emperors, but belonging 
in Christian eyes only to God and to His Christ. The Pastoral Epistles supply examples of 
both applications, (1) 1 Tim. 1:1 Geou aurcfjpoq r|uoov, 2:3, Tit. 1:3, 3:4 xov aarcfjpoq iqu. 
Qeov: (2) Tit. 1:4 Xpwxov 'Inaou xov aoorfjpoq r|ucov, 2:13 xov \xeydXov Qeov Kai aoorfjpoq 
r|u. Xpiarou 'IiqaoO, 3:6 5id 'IriaoO Xpiarou xov aooxfjpoq r|uoov, For r| ggot. compare Jo. 4:22 
r| q. £K twv 'IouSaioov koxiv. Acts 4:12 ouk eoxiv ev aAAw ouSevi r| q., Jude 3 ypdcpsw ... nepl 
xf\q Kowfjq r|uoov aooxripiaq. Tw Gsw r|uwv: cf. v. 3, note. The elect of mankind claim God as 
their God, since He is the God of Christ (Jo. 20:17, Apoc. 3:12). 

11. Kai Tidvceq oi ayydVoi icrcrjKaaav kcA.] 'l5ou (exclaims Andreas) uia EKKAiqaia 
dyyeAoov Kai dvGpooTioov. The Angels endorse the ascription of praise, as in 4:11 ff. They 
form, as there, a circle round the Throne, outside the Elders and the (ua; their position 
relatively to the oxAoq TioAuq is not stated, but the exigencies of the scene appear to require 
that they should stand nearer the Throne. For the oxAoq it is sufficient to be evdmiov xov 
Gpovou (vv. 9, 15), seeing the God Whom they serve. 

Kai dteaav ... dri xa Tipoaama aurwv kcA.] Cf. 4:10, 11:16; and for durjv, 1:7, 5:14, 19:4. 
The Angels, while adding their 'Amen' to the doxology of the Church, offer their own tribute 
in other words. It is addressed to the Majesty on the throne, Whom like the redeemed they 
call their God (v. 12); the Lamb is not included as in 5:13. The ascription is sevenfold, as in 
5:12, but it does not exactly agree with any of the previous doxologies, although each of its 
features has occurred in one or more of them; for euAoyia cf. 5:12, 5:13; 56^a, 1:6, 4:11, 
5:12, 5:13; aocpia, 5:12; euxapuraa, 4:9; Tiurj, 4:9, 4:11, 5:12, 5:13; 5uvamq, 4:11, 5:12; 
iaxuq, 5:12; see notes ad 11. As in 5:12, each word is emphasized by the article. The 
concluding durjv is perhaps a liturgical addition, but it rests on good authority. 

13. Kai aTi£Kp{6r| dq ek twv 7ip£a(3uT£poov kcA.] An Elder intervenes, as in 5:5, to 
interpret the vision. For aTi£Kp{9r| see Mc. 9:5 note; for a similar use of diroKpivEaGai in the 
LXX. cf. Cant. 2:10 anoKpivexai dSeAcpiSoq uou Kai Xeyei uoi 'Avdara, eXQe. The Elder 
anticipates the questions which the Seer was ready to put (outxh ... dveq daw; TioGev r|AGov; 
); Bede: "interrogat ut doceat." The vision was not a mere spectacular display, but a 



revelation; and its points must not be missed. Tdq aroAdq rdq AsuKdq, the white robes which 
arrest attention: cf. aroAdq XevK&q, v. 9, note. 

14. veal ri'pnKa amti kcA.] Cf. Zech. 4:2, 4:5 veal einev upoq ue Ti ov fiXineio; ... veal einev 
... Ov ywobaKsiq xi kox\v zavza; Kai eina OvxU Kvpie. If the perfect (ri'pr|Ka) is to be pressed 
here, it must be explained as meaning that to the Seer's mind the whole scene was still fresh 
and vivid, that he seemed to himself to have but just spoken, as if the echoes of his voice 
were not yet silent. On the quasiaoristic use of the perfect in this book, see 5:7, note. Kvpie, 
so the O.T. apocalyptic writers address a superhuman person; cf. Dan. 10:16 f., Zech. 4:5, 
4:13; or Kvpie may be merely the 'sir' of courtesy, as in Jo. 20:15, where it is addressed to 
one who is supposed to be a Knroupoq. Eu oi5aq is at once a confession of ignorance, and an 
appeal for information; cf. Ezek. 37:3 koc! einev Ttpoq ue ... Ei qrjanrai xa boxea xavxa; Kai 
eina Kvpie, ov enioxr\ xavxa. Contrast the ov oi5aq of Jo. 21:15 ff. 

Kai einev uoi Outxh daw oi epxousvoi kcA.] The answer covers both questions (uveq, Kai 
TioGev;). 'These who wear the white robes are such as come oi epxouevoi, timeless, cf. WM. 
p. 444) out of the Great Tribulation.' The reference is probably to Dan. 12:1 Th. eoxai Kaipoq 
GAtysooq, GAiiJnq oia ov yeyovev dep' r\q yeyevr\xai sGvoq; cf. Mc. 13:19. There is a GAuJuc, 
'Ir|Got> which His servants share (1:9, 2:9 f.), but the Great Tribulation (r| 6 A. r| uey., cf. Acts 
8:10 r| 5uvamq r| Qeov r\ KaAouueviq ueydAri) is the superlatively great crisis of trial through 
which all must pass (3:10), and from which the servants of God alone emerge unscathed. The 
present vision, which anticipates the issue of the final judgement, represents the latter as 
already delivered out of the evil to come. 

Kai s'jtAuvav xaq oxoXaq avxtiv kxX.] The conception comes partly from Exod. 19:10, 
19:14, where the Israelites wash their clothes before the lawgiving; partly from Gen. 49:11 
nXvvEi £v ovvco riqv aToAiqv avxov, Kai ev ai'uau crcacpuAfjq xr\v 7i£pi(3oAriv avxov. The 
aroAai of the redeemed, however, are not kpvQpai (cf. Isa. 63:1), but XevKai. Hence enXvvav 
is explained by kXevKavav (Tert. candidaverunt, Prim. Candidas fecerunt, Vg. dealbaverunt); 
cf. Ps. 50. (51) 9, which may also be in view: TtAuvdq us, Kai vnkp xvova AeuKavGrjaouai: cf. 
Isa. 1:18 iav waw ai duapxiai uuwv obq cpowiKouv, obq x^ova AeuKavoo, iav ok waw wq 
kokkwov, obq epiov AeuKavoo. AevKaiveiv is used in reference to the fuller's art, cf. Mc. 9:3 
xa iudna aurou £V£V£to oxiX^ovxa XevKa Aiav, oia yvacpeuq em. xfjq yfjq ov Suvarai ourooq 
AsuKavai. The whiteness of the saints' robes is gained iv x(b ai'uau tou dpviou; cf. 1:5, 5:9, 
parallels which ought to have saved some ancient writers (e.g. Tertullian, scorp. 12; Arethas: 
r| vnkp xpvcjxou £KXuaiq) from the mistake of understanding the Blood of the Lamb here to 
mean the blood of martyrs shed for His sake; the candidatus martyrum exercitus itself owes 
its whiteness to the Great Sacrifice. Cf. Beatus: "hi sunt qui venerunt etc.: non ut aliqui putant 
martyres soli sunt, sed omnis ecclesia; non enim 'in sanguine suo' lavari dixit . . . sed in 
sanguine agni." To aiua xov dpviou is the Sacrifice of the Cross, cf. 1 Pet. 1:2, 1:19, 1 Jo. 
1:7, Rom. 3:25, 5:9, Eph. 1:7, Col. 1:20, Heb. 9:14; the paradox XevKaiveiv iv ai'uaTi is in 
accord with the manner of this book, where violent contrasts abound. The aorists enXvvav, 
iXevKavav, look back to the life on earth when the cleansing was effected (Mc. 2:10). The 
act is ascribed to the saints themselves, and not to Christ, as is the act of redemption (1:5, up 
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AuoavTi, 5:9 riyopaaaq); the saints are not passive recipients of redemption, but cooperate 
with the Divine grace by repentance and faith and the use of the Sacraments (Acts 22:16 
fianxioai Kai dra3Aouaai xaq duapuaq aou: Mt. 26:28 mete e.£, avzov raxvceq, touto yap eoxiv 
to aiud uou xfjq 5ia6r|Kr|q to nepi tioAAgov ekxuwouevov slq acpeaw duapuoov), and by 
vigilance and victory over sin (c. 12:11). 

15. 5id touto daw evamiov tou Gpovou tou Gsou] Aid touto refers to the whole of the 
preceding sentence (veal SJiAuvav ... tou dpviou). The purification of the conscience and 
character derived in their lifetime from faith in the Blood of Jesus Christ (Acts 15:9, Heb. 
9:14) had fitted them for the Presence of God; cf. Mt. 5:8 uavcdpioi oi KaGapoi Tfj Kap5ia, on 
auToi tov Gsov o^ovTai. See Ephes. 5:26 f. for a picture of the Church in her final purity, 
fresh from the bath of a perfect absolution — uiq exovaa aniXov rj puri5a f\ xi tgov toioutgov, 
dyia Kai duoouoq. 

Kai Xaxpevovoiv avxti iquepaq Kai vuKcoq ktA.] Cf. 22:3 oi SouAoi avxov Xaxpevoovoiv 
auTCp. On Xaxpeveiv see Lightfoot, Philippians (3:3). In the LXX. (excepting Daniel) it is the 
normal equivalent of "T^P, as distinguished from the priestly which is usually 

represented by Aetroupydv. Since the members of the Church are 'priests unto God' (1:6, 
5:10, 20:6) AetTOupydv/ might have been expected here and in 22:3 rather than Xaxpeveiv. 
But the conception is that of a vast worshipping congregation, and the use of AeiTOupyew 
would rather have suggested that of an exclusive priesthood admitted to the sanctuary, while 
the great majority were content to pray without (Lc. 1:10, 1:21). 'Ev x(o vaw avxov. The 
Israelite who was not a Priest or Levite did not proceed beyond the tepov, one tribe alone 
having access to the vaoq. But in the Eternal Temple the Seer sees the whole 'Israel of God' 
admitted to the vaoq, and the occasion for the Aeiroupyia of a tribal or special priesthood has 
disappeared, all being priests and all serving in the Presence of God. The mention of a temple 
must be corrected by the later revelation in c. 21:22 Kai vaov ouk d5ov ev aurfj, 6 yap Kupioq 
... vaoq auxfjq iaxiv. The 'Temple' is here the Divine Presence, realized and enjoyed; ev tco 
vaw auToti is equivalent to evobmov xov Gpovou (vv. 9, 15). 

The Aarpda of the Church is not interrupted by nightfall (for iquepaq Kai vuKCoq see Lc. 
18:7, 1 Thess. 5:5, Apoc. 4:8). Even the Temple had its night offices; see 1 Chron. 9:33 
r|U£pa Kai vvE, en aurotq (roiq ^aArwSoiq) sv Toiq spyoiq, Ps. 133. (134.) 2 ev raiq vu^iv 
£7idpaT£ x^P«^ uuoov dq xa ayia. The Church inherited the practice, and the stillness of the 
night was broken by the vigil services of the early times (Batiffol, Breviaire, p. 2 ff.) and at a 
later date, in monastic communities, by the matin-lauds. But the vision of ceaseless worship 
is realized only when life itself is regarded as a service. The consecration of all life to the 
service of God is the goal to which our present worship points, and it is symbolized by the 
Apocalyptist' s Xaxpevovoiv r\\xepaq Kai vuKCoq. Here again the later vision of the closing 
chapter corrects the earlier: cf. Apoc. 21:25, 22:5 vu^ ouk eaxai exi. Cf. Andreas: to ydp 
ripipaq Kai vuKraq evxavQa 5nAoi to aKaTairauaTOV. 

Kai 6 KaGrjusvoq eni xov Gpovou GKnvobaa en auTouq.] Perpetual service will find its 
stimulus and its reward in the perpetual vision of Him Who is served. iKnvouv represents 
pU7 in the LXX. (Jud. 5:17, 8:11 (B), 3 Regn. 8: 14(A)); in the N.T. its use is limited to the 

Johannine writings (Jo. 1:14, Apoc. 7:15, 12:12, 13:6, 21:3). The reference both here and in 
21:3 is to the O.T. promise that God would 'walk' or 'dwell' in Israel (Lev. 26:22 



Evnepinaxr\aio ev uutv, Zech. 2:10 KaxaaKY\v(ba<x> iv uiacp aov, ib. 8:3, 8:8, Ezek. 37:27 
screen r| KaTaaKrjvooaiq uou ev auTOiq). The assonance of cxKnvouv, pU? HIOU?, has 
probably suggested the use of GKnvouv both in Jo. I.e. (6 Aoyoq ... ioKr\v(x>o£v iv r\\xlv) and in 
Apoc. 7., 21. iKnvobaa en auTouq (here only: cf. 21:3 GKnvobaa U£T avxtiv) brings in the 
further idea of God's Presence as a protection from all fear of evil, with reference perhaps to 
Isa. 4:5 f., where the Pillar of the Exodus suggests the overshadowing of Israel by the 
Shechinah. An allusion to the GKnvca of the Feast of Tabernacles is also possible; see v. 9, 
note. 

The Apocalyptist now passes from the present tense to the future (aKnvobaa, cf. v. 16 f.); 
the vision becomes a prediction. 

16. ov TrewdoouGW exi ktA.] Andreas: dKOTCoq tov ydp dprov tcov oupavcov veeri to u'5oop 
xfjq qoofjq e^ovoi. This verse, with part of the next, is borrowed from Isa. 49:10 where of 
Israel returning from exile we read: ov Ttewdoouow ov5t Su^rjaouow, ov5t naxd^ei auTouq 
Kauaoov ov5t 6 n'Aioq, dAA' 6 eAeooq avxovq napaKaXeoei, Kai 5id TtnAoov uSaToov a^ei 
avxovq. The changes which the Apocalyptist makes are interesting: Kauaoov (the sirocco, cf. 
Mt. 20:12, Lc. 12:55, Jac. 1:11) is changed into rorv kqcuuoc (Latt. aestus, scorching heat of 
any kind), napaKaXeoEi (DJI1P) Kai a^ei into nxnuavd Kai oSriyrjaei, while 6 eAecov auxouq 
becomes to dpviov. 

For the interpretation of ov Tisivdaouaw here see Jo. 6:35, and for ov Si^rjaouaw, Jo. 
4:14, 6:35, 7:37. With ou5s nav Kauua contrast 16:9. 

17. on to dpviov ktA.] To dpviov to dvd usaov tou Gpovou looks back to c. 5:6 ev \XEOiX) 
x. 9p. dpviov. 'Avd usaov (used here only in Apoc.) is usually 'between,' 'amongst' (cf. Mt. 
13:25, Mc. 7:31, 1 Cor. 6:5), but it sometimes stands for ev pica) (e.g. Jos. 19:1, Sir. 27:2, 
Mt. 13:25), and this must be its meaning here. To dpviov ... Tioiuavd is a bold mixture of two 
metaphors. IToiuaweiv has been used of Christ in 2:27, where and in 12:5, 19:15, there is a 
reference to Ps. 2:9; here the context guides us to Isa. 40: 1 1 cbq Tiovur]v Tiovuava to tioiuviov 
auToti, or to Ezek. 34:23, but especially to Ps. 22. (23.) 1 ff. Kupioq Tioiuawei U£ ... (hhx\yir\oiv 
us, 79. (80.) 1 6 Tioiuavvoov tov 'IapaiqA ... 6 oSriy^v wad Ttpo(3aTa. In Christ the Shepherd 
has taken the nature of the sheep; the Ttoiuriv 6 KaAoq is Himself of the fold (to dpviov). On 
Ttovuavvew see 2:27, note. 'OSriyevv noless than iroiuaweiv has an interesting history in 
Biblical Greek. It is used of the Divine guidance of Israel (Exod. 15:13, Deut. 1:33), of the 
guidance of individual lives (Ps. 5:9, 85. (86.) 11, Sap. 9:11); of the work of the Spirit of 
Christ (Jo. 16:13); and lastly, in this place, of the work of Christ Himself in the future order. 
The Divine shepherding and guidance of men belongs to the future as well as to the present 
life, and in the future only meets with a full response (cf. Jo. 10:4, Apoc. 14:4). 

£TTt ^cofjq Tiriydq u5dT00v] The order emphasizes (oofjq — 'to life's water springs,' Vg. ad 
vitaefontes aquarum; Alford well compares 1 Pet. 3:21 aapKoq anoQeaic; puiiou. Isa. I.e. 
by D^P ''P-ISTp supplies km. n. u5.; qoofjq is perhaps from Jer. 2:13 [6 Aaoq p.ou] i\xe 
evKaTeAmov, Tiriyriv u'SaToq qoofjq OlpP 0*^0 D^Q). The change of order gives prominence 

to the mention of life. It is to God as the Fountain of life (Ps. 35. (36.) 10 Tiapd aoi Tiriyri 
qoofjq) that the Lamb leads His sheep: cf. 21:6, 22:1, 22:17. The interpretation is again 
supplied by the Johannine Gospel; see Jo. 4:12, 4:14; 7:38 f. The plurals Tnrydq u5aTWV are 



perhaps not to be pressed, being merely echoes of the Hebrew (cf. 8:10, 14:7, 16:4); if they 
have any significance here, they point to the secondary sources which are replenished by the 
Fountain itself, or to the manifold energies of the one Christ-life (1 Cor. 12:4 ff.), as the 
TTveuuorca of 1:4 etc. represent the Siaipeaeiq xotp^u^ TOOV °f me One Spirit. 

Kai k^aXetyEi 6 Qebq nav Sdvcpuov kcA.] Yet another reference to the O.T.; cf. Isa. 25:8 
where the LXX. have dcpdAev Kupioq 6 Qebq nav Sdvcpuov anb navzbq Tipoaumou, but 
Symmachus, influenced perhaps by his recollections of this passage, renders nillp-1 by Kai 
i^dXei^ev. The sentence occurs again with verbal changes in c. 21:4; indeed, the whole of 
the episode c. 7:9-17 finds echoes in the last two chapters of the book, where the climax here 
anticipated is fully described. On the main thought see Tertullian de res. earn. 58 delebit deus 
omnem lacrimam ab oculis eorum, utique ex iisdem oculis qui retro fleverant, quique adhuc 
flere potuissent, si non omnem lacrimae imbrem indulgentia divina siccaret . . . dolor et 
maeror et gemitus . . . quomodo auferentur, nisi cessaverint causae? . . . ubi casus adversi apud 
Deum, aut ubi incursus infesti apud Christum? . . . quae infirmitas post virtutem? quae 
imbecillitas post salutem? 

Beati — so Bede sums up in the words of the second Beatitude — qui lugent, quoniam ipsi 
consolabuntur. 

Chapter 8 

8:1-13. The Opening of the seventh seal; the half-hour's silence: the first four 
trumpet-blasts. 

1. Kai orav rjvoi^ev ttiv acppayiSa zr\v £(356ur|v] The sequence broken by the two visions 
of c. 7. is resumed. The Lamb opens the last of the seals (cf. 6:1, 6:3, 6:5, 6:7, 6:9, 6:12), and 
the book can now be unrolled and read. We expect the catastrophe, which had been 
foreboded by the signs and by the panic that followed the penultimate opening, at length to 
supervene. But all is still; there is neither sight nor sound to indicate the approach of the end. 

"Orav is substituted for ore, which is used on previous occurrences of the formula, 
perhaps with the view of emphasizing the uncertainty of the time of the end; cf. Mc. 11:19, 
Apoc. 4:9, where it implies the indefinite repetition of an act. Blass (Gr. p. 218) prefers to 
regard it simply as due to linguistic deterioration, urging that in late Greek orav and ore are 
indistinguishable. "Hvoi^ev, sc. to dpviov, as in 6:1. 

eyevexo cryn ev tw oupavw kcA.] Heaven, hitherto resonant with voices, now holds its 
peace: neither Elder nor Angel offers a word of explanation (5:5, 7:13); there is neither 
chorus of praise nor cry of adoration (4:8, 4:11, 5:9 f., 5:12 f., 7:10, 7:12); no (coov calls 
"Epxou (6:3 etc.); no thunders issue from the Throne (4:5). This silence does not spell a 
cessation of the Divine workings (Ign. Eph. 19 ev r|ouxva Qeov £Tipdx9ri> Magn. 8 Aoyoq anb 
aryfjq TipeoAGobv), but a temporary suspension of revelation; cf. Renan, I'Antechrist, p. 391 
"le premier acte du mystere est termine." There is a partial parallel in Apoc. 10:4 acppdyiaov 
a eAdAiqaav ai enza (3povra{, Kai uiq aura ypdij;r|q, but there the Seer hears though he may not 
impart; here the Seer himself is kept in ignorance. 

The remark of Victorinus, "significatur initium quietis aeternae, " is attractive, but 
exegetically irrelevant; avyrj is not characteristic of the heavenly rest. Nor is it more to the 
point to refer to such passages as Hab. 2:20, Zeph. 1:7, Zech. 2:13; the Apocalyptic silence is 
in heaven and not on earth. 



obq r|u{oopov, sc. xpovov (Prim, fere semihora, Vg. quasi media horn), acc. of duration. 
The adjective is an. Key., r|uiobpiov being the usual form. For oopoc, as the twelfth part of the 
natural day, see Jo. 1:40, 4:6, 19:14, Acts 5:7, 10:3. 

Half-an-hour, though a relatively short time, is a long interval in a drama, and makes an 
impressive break between the Seals and the Trumpets. 

2. Kal d5ov Touq tnxa &YY£Aouq ktA.] Seven Angels are required by the situation, and the 
number finds a parallel in the 'seven Spirits of God' and other hebdomads in this book. The 
article seems to point to the well-known group of Angels first mentioned, as it seems, in 
Tobit 12:15 'PacpaiqA dq ek tgov tnxa. ayyeXiov oi ... eianopevovxai evobiuov xfjq 56^r|q xov 
'Ayiov. In Enoch 20:7 (Gr.) they are styled 'archangels,' and their names are given as Uriel (4 
Esdr. 4:1), Raphael (Tob. I.e.) Raguel, Michael (Dan. 10:13, 10:21, 12:1, Jude 9, Apoc. 12:7), 
Sariel (Eth. Saraqad), Gabriel (Lc. 1:19, 1:26), Remiel (Hieremihel; 4 Esdr. 4:36); cf. ib. 
81:5, 90:21 f. 'Angels of the Presence' are mentioned repeatedly in the Book of Jubilees 
(1:27, 1:29; 2: If. , 18, 15:27, 31:14, where see Charles's note); the title comes from Isa. 63:9 

and the idea from the practice of Oriental courts (cf. Gen. 45:1, 2 Esdr. 7:24, 

Esth. 1:14, 8:4, Job 1:6, Zech. 4:14, 6:5, Dan. 7:10, 4 Mace. 17:18, Lc. 1:19). On the possible 
connexion of the later Jewish angelology with Parsism or Zoroastrianism, see Hastings, D. B. 
1:96, 4:991; Driver, Daniel, p. 96.; the evidence, so far as it has been produced, is interesting 
but scarcely conclusive. Oi evumiov ktA.; cf. Lc. 1:19 tyih dm Ta^pir\k 6 napEOXY\Kcoq 
ivibniov xov Qeov. 

Kal eSoGnoocv auToiq tnxa gccAjuyy^] Trumpets are assigned to Angels in Mt. 24:31, 1 
Cor. 15:52, 1 Thess. 4:16, Apoc. 4:1, 4 Esdr. 6:23, Apoc. Mos. 22; the conception rests 
ultimately on the scene of the Lawgiving (Exod. 19:16 ff.), which Jewish thought connected 
with the ministry of Angels (Acts 7:38, Gal. 3:19). The Trumpets of the Seven are presently 
to break the silence which followed the opening of the last seal with fresh revelations of the 
Divine purpose. There is possibly an allusion to Jos. 6:13 oi tnxa tepdq oi cpepovceq T&q 
oaXnvyyac, xaq tnxa ktA.; cf. also Joel 2:1 odknioaxe oaXn\yy\ tv Zsiobv ... 5i6xi ndpeoxiv 
r|U£pa Kupiou, on tyyvq. 

3. Kai aAAoq ayyeXoq r\XQev kxX.] Another Angel, not one of the Seven (cf. 7:2, 10:1, 
14:6 ff., 18:1), came forward and took his place (toxaQr\, cf. Lc. 18:11, 18:40, Acts 5:20, 
17:22) over, i.e. before, the Altar, as in Amos 9:1 d5ov tov Kupiov tqeoxtixa tnl (bV) xov 
Guaiaaxripiou, where the prep, denotes the position of one who stands (B.D.B., p. 756) "by 
(prop, leaning over) an altar or sacrifice." The celestial messenger takes the place of the 
priest, and offers the incense; contrast the position of Gabriel in Lc. 1:11 (earooq 8K Se^ioov 
xov Guaiaaxripiou xov Guuiduorcoq). The altar is not as in 6:9 the Altar of Burnt offering, but 
the Altar of Incense; to 9. to xpuoouv to svgotuov tou Gpovou points to Exod. 40:5 Grjoaq to 
GucnaaTrjpiov to xpuaoOv ... evavdov Tfjq ki(3ootou, cf. Lev. 4:7 evavdov Kupiou; it is the 
GuaiaaTripiov tou Guuiduorcoq of Lev. 4:7, 4:18 — the GumaTripiov of Heb. 9:4. Cf. Iren. 
4:18. 6 "est ergo altare in caelis, illuc enim preces nostrae et oblationes nostrae diriguntur." 

e'xoov Ai(3avooTov xpuaouv ktA.] Ai(3ava)Toq is elsewhere 'frankincense' ; the 
commentators quote the scholiast on Ar. nub. Ai(3avoq ... avxo to 5sv5pov, Ai(3avooToq 5e 6 



Ar. Arethas. 



KocpTioq xov 5sv5pou, and Ammonius: Ai(3avoq yap Kowooq to 5sv5pov Kai to 9umobu£vov, 
Ai(3avooToq 5e uovov 9umobu£voq. The latter is evidently the meaning of Ai(3avooToq in 1 
Chron. 9:29, 3 Mace. 5:2, as of Ai(3avoq in Lev. 2:1, Apoc. 18:13; but here and in v. 5 
Xpuoouv shews that a censer is intended; for 'censer' (PirUl!?, n*7.Pp/p) the LXX. use 
Tiupetov (Exod. 27:3, 38:23 (3), Num. 16:6 ff., Sir. 50:9), or 9mcKn (3 Regn. 7:36 (50)), or 
Ouuuxcrjpiov (2 Chron. 26:19, Ezek. 8:11, 4 Mace. 7:11); the later Greek has Ai(3avooTiq or 
Ai(3avooTpiq. 

Kai £569r| ... iva Sobaa ktA.] The Angel received the incense for a particular purpose. 
'E569r|, as sSoGiqaav in v. 2 (cf. 6:2, 6:4, 6:8, 6:11, 7:2, et passim), does not describe an act 
which forms part of the vision, but is simply a recognition of the Divine ordering of all life; 
cf. 1 Cor. 4:7 x\ hi e'xeiq o ouk iXafieo; On the future 5obaa (NAC) see 3:9, note; 5obar|, 5oo, 
are probably corrections of the less usual form. Guuuxuqctqc, as in 5:8, where see note; but the 
metaphor is differently handled here, for while in c. 5. the prayers of the saints are the incense 
or incense-bowls, in this place they are apparently the live coals on which the grains of 
incense fall (iva Sobaa Touq Ttpoaeuxaiq, Prim, ut daret orationibus, Vg. wrongly, ut d. de 
orationibus), the meeting of the incense and the hot coals producing the fragrant smoke 
cloud, the symbol of Divine acceptance. This change brings into sight the relation of Christ's 
sacrifice and intercession to the prayers of the Church; cf. Bede: "Christo Domino se hostiam 
suavitatis offerente compunctio cordis sanctorum acceptabilis facta est." Cf. Eph. 5:2 6 
Xpicrcoq ... TtapsSooKsv iavxbv vnip uuoov upoacpopdv Kai Guaiav too 9eoo dq oauiqv d>oo5iaq: 
the doctrine is substantially that of Jo. 14:16, 16:23 f., 1 Jo. 2:1 f., Rom. 8:34, Heb. 12:25. 
Toov dyioov TtdvTOOV, not of the martyrs only (6:9 f.) but of all the faithful; cf. Eph. 3:18. The 
Angel with the golden censer belongs perhaps to the scenery of the vision rather than to its 
teaching; at the same time it does not seem improbable that the AetroupyiKa TtveuuaTa (Heb. 
1:14) are concerned in some way with the ministry of prayer — an idea anticipated in Tob. 
12:15 dq toov enxa dyioov dyyeAoov o'i Ttpoaavacpepouaw Taq Tipoaeuxdq toov dyioov, and 
frequent in Enoch (9:3, 15:2, 40:6, 47:2, 104:1). 'Ettv to GuaiaaTrjpiov, 'upon the altar (of 
incense)'; one sees the whole process depicted, the fire kindled on the altar, and then taken up 
into the censer where it receives the incense: see Lev. 10:1 Aa(36vTeq ... evcaoToq to irupdov 
auTou driGnKav in avxo nvp, Kai inifiaXov in avxo Guuiaua, 16:12 ArjuiJj£Tai to irupdov 
TiAfjpeq dv9paKoov nvpoq and xov 9uaiacrcr|piou, Num. 16:46 (17:1 1) Ad(3£ to irupdov Kai 
iniQeq in avxo nvp and xov 9uaiaaTr|piou. 

4. Kai dv£(3r| 6 Kairvoq ktA..] I.e., from the censer in the Angel's hand; cf. Ezek. 8:11 
dcacrcoq 9uuiaTrjpiov auTou dxev iv xf\ x^ipt, Kai r| aTuiq tou 9umduaToq dv£(3aw£v. Taiq 
Tipoaeuxaiq, the dat. commodi, 'for the benefit of the prayers,' i.e. to help them (Blass, Gr. p. 
1 1 1), or perhaps (WM. p. 270) the dative of reference; the incense-cloud stood in a certain 
relation to the prayers, as their symbol and representative; it was 'given to them' (v. 3). The 
symbolical meaning of the incense offered in the Temple was well understood in pre- 
Christian times, cf. Ps. 140. (141.) 2 KaT£u9uv9rjToo r| npoaevxA uou obq 9uuiaua evobmov 
aou. 

The words added by C (app. crit.) appear to be a gloss from c. 1 1:3. 

5. Kai d'Aiqcpev 6 ayydVoq tov Ai(3avooTov ktA.] The Angel had laid aside the censer. But 
he takes it again (on d'Aiqcpev followed by eyemaev see 5:7 f., note) in order to fulfil another 



office; it is to be used now not for intercession but for judgement. The censer is again filled 
with fire from the altar: cf. Isa. 6:6 ev Tfj x£ipi eix^v avGpocKa ov Tfj Aa(3ia5i eXafiev and xov 
Qvoiaozr\piov. But now no incense is added, and no fragrant cloud goes up; the contents of 
the censer are poured upon the earth; the prayers of the saints return to the earth in wrath: cf. 
Ezek. 10:2 nXf\oov Taq SpccKaq aou dvGpdKoov nupoq ... Kai SiaaKopiriaaq stci zy\v noXiv. 
There is perhaps an ultimate reference to the doom of Sodom (Gen. 19:24). 

This casting of fire on the earth (cf. Lc. 12:49) is immediately followed by results 
(kykvovxo (3povxai veal cpoovai Kai aaxpanal Kai ceicuoq) premonitory of a great visitation; cf. 
4:5, 6:12, 11:19, notes, and for osiauoq see Ezek. 3:12 f|Kouaa cpooviqv aaauou ueydAou 
EvXoyx]\xi\r] r\ 56^a Kupiou ek tou tottou auTOu. The whole scene in vv. 3-5 is a prelude to 
the Seven Trumpets, which now begin to sound. 

6. Kai oi knxd ayyeAoi oi exovxeq kxX.] The Angels of the Presence who are charged with 
the Seven Trumpets know the signal, and make ready. They are seen to take their stand and to 
raise the trumpets to their mouths. ZaAmaooaw: aaXniow (aaAiuoo, Num. 10:5 ff.), kaaXniaa, 
in Biblical Greek take the place of oaXniy^w, koaXniy^a (W. Schm. p. 105); cf. oaXnioxCdV, 
Apoc. 18:22. 

The first four Trumpet-blasts, like the first four Seal-openings, form a closely connected 
group. They describe the coming visitation as primarily affecting inanimate Nature; although 
animals and men are involved in the destruction which is caused (vv. 9, 1 1), direct 
judgements upon mankind are reserved for the last three. The imagery was perhaps in part 
suggested by the storms earthquakes and eclipses of the first century. 

7. Kai 6 TipooToq kadXniaev Kai kykvexo xdAaqa kcA.] The judgements ushered in by the 
first four Trumpets borrow many of their features from the Plagues of Egypt; cf. Iren. 4:30. 4: 
the attentive reader "inveniet easdem plagas universaliter aceipere gentes quas tune 
particulatim accepit Aegyptus." XdAaqa Kai nvp recalls the seventh plague; Exod. 9:24 r|v 5k 
r\ xdAaqa Kai to nvp cpAoyiqov kv Tfj xaAdqn — a description of a semitropical thunderstorm 
which is heightened here by ueuvyueva ev avuati. Mvyvuvai ev ai'uaTi. 'to mix with blood,' 
cf. Ps. 105. (106.) 35 i\xiyr]aav iv (3.) Txnq eQveaiv. the usual construction is with \xexd (Mt. 
27:34, Lc. 13:1), or the simple dative (Apoc. 15:2 GdAaaaav uaAwnv ueuvyuevnv nvpi). A 
rain of mingled fire and blood is mentioned also in the Sibyllines, 5:377 Tttip yap an 
oupavioov (3p£^£i ... Tiup Kai aiua. Blood-red rain is not unknown in nature; in the spring of 
1901 the daily journals contained accounts of this phenomenon, which was then being 
witnessed in Italy and the South of Europe, the result, as it seemed, of the air being full of 
particles of fine red sand from the Sahara. The interpretation suggested to Andreas by passing 
events is interesting as a specimen of its kind: to 5e nvp ovv x(o ai'uaTi [eucpawa] Taq £K 
(3ap(3apiKoov x^ipwv yevousvaq TiupTioAri aaq xe Kai dvSpoKcaaiaq oaiquspai. 

The storm flung itself (e|3Ari8ri, cf. vv. 5, 8, 12:9 f., 20:14 f.) on the earth, with the result 
that a third part of its surface and the whole of the verdure were devoured by the fire 
(KaT£Kdn=KaT£Kau9r|, cf. 1 Cor. 3:15, 2 Pet. 3:10 (A) KaTaKarjaeTai — an early form which 
survives in late Gk., cf. W. Schm. p. 108). To Tpirov (sc. uepoq, cf. Num. 28:14) appears 
again vv. 8 f., 11 f., 9:15, 9:18, 12:4. See Zech. 13:7 ff. Ta 5uo uepiq auTfjq [sc. Tfjq yfjq] 
E^oXeQpEvQr\o£xai Kai £kXei\\)£i, to 5k Tpirov vnoXei(pQr\o£xai kv avxf\, and compare the 
Rabbinical parallel cited by Schoettgen: "percussus est mundus, tertia nempe pars olearum, 



tertia pars tritici et tertia hordei." Tfjq yf\q, the land (= Tfjq £,Y\pdq) as contrasted with the sea 
(v. 8) and other waters (vv. 10 f.). The fire destroyed the whole of the vegetation, which was 
scorched at once (cf. Jac. 1:12), and one-third of the trees and other perishable things. Two- 
thirds escaped everywhere, i.e. the visitation was partial, and not final; cf. 6:8. Toov SsvSpoov: 
the fruit-trees especially, the olive, the fig, and the vine, on which the inhabitants of Palestine 
and Asia Minor depended so largely: cf. 7:3 \xr\ dSiKfjanrs ... zd bivbpa a prohibition now 
partly withdrawn. For x°ptoq xAoopoq see Mc. 6:39, note, and Apoc. 9:4; cf. 6:8, note. 

8 f. veal 6 5suT£poq dyyeXoq eoakmaev veal obq opoq ktA.] As at the first trumpet-blast the 
fiery hail was flung upon the earth, so at the second a burning mass falls into the sea. With 
opoq \xiya nvpl kquousvov may perhaps be compared Jer. 28. (51.) 25, where Babylon is 
likened to an opoq £UTi£TrupiGU£VOV (!"l|nU? ^H). But Babylon is not in view here, and obq 
opoq kquou. may be merely a figure of speech for a blazing mass. If a volcano is in the 
Apocalyptist' s mind, the simile may have been suggested either by the eruption of Vesuvius 
which desolated the Bay of Naples in August, 79, or to some movements among the volcanic 
islands in the Aegean, of which Thera (Santorin) was the chief (cf. Tozer, Islands of the 
Aegean, p. 94 ff.); Strabo (1:3. 16) reports an eruption in B.C. 196 which issued in the 
formation of a new island afterwards known as Palaea Kaumene. But volcanoes are not flung 
bodily into the sea, so that such phenomena were at most but remotely suggestive of the 
writer's bold conception. He is perhaps rather indebted to Enoch for the figure of the burning 
mountain; see En. 18:13 i'5ov knxa doTipocq obq opr| ueydAoc Kououevoc, which is curiously 
close to obq opoq \xeya nvpl kquousvov. The phrase seems to have been proverbial; cf. Plaut. 
mercat. 3:4. 32 "montes tu quidem mali in me ardentes iamdudum iacis." 

veal eyevzo to rpvcov Tfjq QaXdoor\q oriua ktA.] The sea is smitten, like the Nile in the first 
plague (Exod. 7:20 u£Ti(3aAev Tiav to u5oop to ev too ttotqcuoj elq aiua); as the fish in the Nile 
died (ib. 21), so do the animate inhabitants of the stricken Aegean. With toov kt. toov iv Tfj 
QaXdoor\ cf. 5:13 rorv vcaauoc o ... km. Tfjq 9aAdaar|q, Ps. 104:25; and for zd exovza 4>uxdq, 
Vg. quae habebant animas, 'animate,' see Gen. 1:20 E^ayayezoj zd vbaza epnezd 4>uxoov 
qooaobv ((Til U?3J). The illapse of the burning mass had a still more serious result; the ships 
in the waters disturbed by its fall were wrecked; for SiacpOdpeaGou of wrecked or disabled 
ships see Herod. 1:166 ai uev ydp TeaaspdvcovTa aepi vfjeq 5i£cp9dpr|aav. Yet in the case of 
the sea as in that of the dry land, the visitation was partial; two-thirds of the inhabitants of the 
sea and the ships on its surface were unhurt. The plural SiscpGdpnoav (sc. Ta TtAxna, 
understood in to TpiTOV toov jiX.) attributes a quasi-personal life to the ships, in view of their 
human masters and crews. 

10. veal 6 Tpiroq dyyeXoq kodXiaoev veal eneoev kzX.] The fresh water supply is smitten 
next. At the third trumpet-blast there falls from heaven upon a third of the rivers and upon the 
water-springs a great meteor (dcrcrjp, cf. Mt. 2:2), flashing across the sky like a blazing torch 
(Aauirdq, cf. c. 4:5); for obq A. see v. 8 obq opoq. With eneaev ... dozx\p cf. Isa. 14:12 i^eneaev 
ex tou oupocvou 6 £00Gcp6poq, and Mc. 13:25, note; here the 'star' is merely a symbol of 
Divine visitation, like the burning mountain in v. 8. Ai Ttrryoci toov u5dT0JV=D > Qn "TP/?, a 
common phrase in the LXX. (cf. e.g. 3 Regn. 18:5, Ps. 113.(114.) 8, Hos. 13:15. 



11. veal to ovoua xov doTspoq Xeyexai 6 "/UJnvGoq] "/UJuvGoq, normally r| dtJnvGoq or to 
(hJnvOiov but here assimilated in gender to dcrcrjp, does not occur elsewhere in the N.T. or the 
LXX., though it is used by Aquila in Prov. 5:4, Jer. 9:15, 23:15; the LXX. render TilVb, 
wormwood, variously by xoArj, Tuvcpia, 65uvr|, dvdvKr|. The Heb. word is employed in the 
O.T. as a metaphor for (1) the perversion of justice (Amos 5:7, 6:12); (2) the bitter fruits of 
idolatry (Deut. 29:17); (3) Divine chastisements (Jer. 9:14); see B.D.B. s.v. The genus 
Artemisia, to which wormwood (A. absinthiaca) belongs, is represented in the flora of 
Palestine by several species; see Tristram, W.H., p. 493; Hastings, D. B., 4. p. 941. 

veal eyevexo to rpvcov tgov uSdroov dq d^ivGov ktA.] The reverse of the miracle at Marah 
(Exod. 15:23). Wormwood water is more than once in the Prophets a symbol of suffering, 
e.g. Jer. 9:15 (14) noxiG) auTOuqu'Soop xoAfjq, 23:15; cf. 4 Esdr. 5:9 "in dulcibus aquis salsae 
invenientur." Wormwood mixed with water does not kill, but in the Apocalyptic vision the 
waters are not mixed with wormwood but changed into it (eyevexo dq d^ivGov). As the 
creatures in the sea perished when it was smitten by the burning mass (v. 9), so the rivers and 
fountains converted into wormwood are destructive of human life. For duoGavdv ek, 'to die 
of,' seeWM. p. 460. 

12. veal 6 T£Tocproq ayyeXoq eaaXnioev veal knXr\yr\ kzX.] Visitations on land and water are 
followed by a visitation on the heavenly bodies, having for its object the further punishment 
of mankind. The conception is borrowed from the ninth of the Egyptian plagues (Exod. 10:21 
yevnGrjToo ... ^nAacpnrov avcoToq ... eyevexo avcoToq, yvocpoq, QveXXa, em. naaav yfjv 
AiyuTTCOU rpdq iquepaq, cf. Am. 8:9, Joel 3. (4.) 4). To the Apocalyptic plague no time limit is 
fixed, but it is limited in its extent; only a third of the sun's and moon's disk is obscured, and 
a third of the stars suffer occultation. By this partial eclipse of the lights of heaven a partial 
darkness would obviously be produced, but not a shortening of the duration of daylight and 
moonlight and starlight such as the following words (ivoc r| r|U£pa uiq cpdvr| to rpvcov auTfjq) 
seem to suggest. There is an inconsistency here which shews the writer's independence of the 
ordinary laws of thought; he is content to produce a desired effect by heaping up symbolism 
without regard to the consistency of the details. Here his purpose is chiefly to emphasize the 
partial character of the visitation. Its purpose is the reformation and not the destruction of 
mankind; it is charged with serious warning, but not with final doom. Contrast Isa. 30:26 to 
cpwq xov r\Xiov eaxai inxaiiXaoxov ', ev xf\ r\\xepa oxav idanTai Kupioq to auvTpvuua xov Xaov 
auTou. For dtArjyri see Isa. 9:13, and for cpdvr| (not cpavfj) c. 18:23. 

The first series of Trumpet-blasts is now complete. It has set loose the elemental forces of 
Nature and wrought havoc on a large scale. But the next verse warns the reader that worse 
things are to follow. 

13. veal d5ov, veal f|Kouaa evoq aexov kxX.] For d5ov veal f|Kouaa, cf. 5:11, 6:1; the scene 
which follows is one which arrests both eye and ear. 'AyyeAou may be a correction for the 
harder aexov, suggested by 14:6; or possibly it is due to the error of a scribe who read 
ACTOy as ArrGAOy; for aexbqnex6\xe\oq, see 4:7, Job 9:26, Prov. 24:54 (30:19). Had 
the Apocalyptist written ayyeXov, aXXov would probably have taken the place of evoq; cf. 
7:2, 8:3. The eagle is chosen not only for his strength of wing (12:14), but as the emblem of 
coming judgement (Mt. 24:28, Apoc. Bar. 77:19 ff.); evoq points perhaps to the solitary 
figure projected against the sky (cf. Mt. 21:19), but dq in such instances approaches in 



meaning to uq or the indefinite article, cf. 9:13, 18:21, and see Blass, Gr. p. 144. 'Ev 
ueaoupocvrjuora, "in the meridian" or "the zenith"; that part of the sky where the sun is at 
noon-day; cf. 14:6, 19:17. The eagle ueaoupavd, i.e. he flies not near the horizon where he 
may pass unobserved, but overhead, where his course can be seen by all. The word is said to 
belong to Alexandrian Greek: Pollux 4:157 u£ar|u(3pid(£iv vnkp KecpaAfjq kaxavav to yap 
ueaoupavdv AiyuTraoov. Syr. gw ' for ueaoupavrjucm has simply r^i^T-i. 

AeyovToq cpoovfj ueydAri Oval ovai ovai ktA.] The eagle is not only seen but heard. In 
Ezek. 16:23 (A), Apoc. 18:10, 18:16, 18:19, the double ovai is merely for emphasis; the 
triple ovai here has reference to the three remaining trumpet-blasts or rather the visitations 
that will follow them; see 9:12 ovai r\ \xia ditfjAGsv i5ou spxetai eti 5uo ovai. Touq 
KorcoiKOUVTaq: the acc. after ovai is unusual, the dativus incommodi might rather have been 
expected, as in Lc. 6:24 ff.; but cf. 12:12 ovai Tiqv yfjv koc! xy\v QaXaooav, and see Blass (Gr. 
p. 1 12), who compares vae me=vae mihi. The earth has suffered already from the first four 
Trumpets; the time has now come for her inhabitants to suffer yet more severely. Oi 
KorcoiKOUVceq em xfjq yfjq, the pagan or non-Christian population of the Empire, as in 3:10, 
6:10, 11:10, 13:8 ff., 17:2 ff. 

ek tgov Aomoov cpoovoov xfjq adAmyyoq, "by reason of the remaining trumpet-blasts." Tfjq 
odATnyyoq modifies cpoovoov — the sound is that of the trumpet; tgov aaATuyyoov is 
unnecessary, since the reader's attention is not called to the plurality of the trumpets but to 
the trumpet-like utterance which proceeds from each of the angels. On ek in this sense see 
WM.p. 461. 

Chapter 9 

9:1-12. The Fifth Trumpet, or the First Woe. 

1. 6 niuTrcoq dyyeAoq iadXniaev, kox d5ov aaxepa kxX.] In 8:8, 8:10 the Seer witnesses 
the fall of a star; now he sees only a star lying where it fell (nenxiOKOxa). Cf. Isa. 14:12 Tiooq 
e^ekeoev ek xov oupavou 6 sooacpopoq; Lc. 10:18 eGeoopouv tov aorcavav obq darpaTtriv ek 
xov oupavou TiEodvxa. As the sequel shews, this fallen Star represents a person, possibly 
Satan, as a comparison of Lc. I.e. with Apoc. 12:9 may suggest. For a personification of the 
stars comp. Jud. 5:20 £^ oupavou napExd^avxo oi darspsq; for the image of the fallen star see 
Enoch 88:1. 

£569r| avx(o r\ vcAdq xov eppsorcoq rfjq afivooov] "A(3uaaoq is the usual equivalent in the 
LXX. of Dinn, whether in the sense of 'deep waters' (Gen. 1:2, 7:11, Ps. 105. (106.) 9, 106. 

(107.) 26), or in reference to the depths of the earth (Ps. 70. (71.) 21 ek twv d(3uaaoov xfjq yfjq 
TtdAw dvrjyayeq us; cf. Deut. 8:7). By an easy process of thought, it is applied to Sheol: Job 
41:22 f. dvocqa xr\v d(3uaoov oocmep xocAkeiov ... tov 5e rdprapov xfjq d(3uaaou ooairep 
alxudAooTov, Rom. 10:7 xiq Kaxa$r\GExai eiq xr\v d(3uaaov; tout eoxiv XpiaTov ek vexpoov 
dvayaydv. In Lc. 8:31 (napEKaXovv avxbv iva uiq tnixa^w ouToiq slq Tiqv d(3uaaov dirsAGdv) 
a lower depth is sounded, and it is this which is in view when d(3uaaoq is used in the Apoc. 
(9:1, 9:2, 9:11, 17:8, 20:1, 20:3). The Enochic literature has much to say of this 'abyss' 
(Enoch 18. f., 21., 90.; Slavonic Enoch, 28:3; cf. Charles, Eschatology, p. 198). The 
Apocalyptist represents it as entered by a shaft or well (eppeap, cf. Jo. 4: 1 1), the mouth of 
which is kept under lock and key; the key is in the custody of an angel (20:1) or, as here 



appatently, of Satan, i.e. he is authorised to open and shut the mouth of the abyss at his 
pleasure (for vcAdq see Mt. 16:19, Apoc. 1:18, 3:7; and on the idea, Slavonic Enoch, 42:1). 
This power however is exercised only by Divine permission (s:569r| avzCb), and behind it is 
the omnipotent Hand which controls both the visible and the invisible order; cf. Prayer of 
Manasses 3 6 Kkeioaq zr\v d(3uaaov Kai acppayiaduevoq z(o cpoftepw veal evSo^w ovouora gov. 

2. Kai r\voi^ev to eppeap kcA.] The Fallen Star-spirit unlocks the mouth of the Abyss, and 
at once the sky is darkened by a volume of smoke which rises from it; cf. Gen. 19:28 
dv£(3aw£v cpAo^ rfjq yfjq wad druiq kocuwou, Exod. 19:18 dv£(3aw£v 6 Kairvoq ooq Kairvoq 
Kauwou. The sun's face is hidden (Joel 2:20), and the atmosphere (6 drjp, the region of the 
clouds, cf. 2 Regn. 22:12, Ps. 17. (18.) 12, 1 Thess. 4:17 f.), the air through which the birds 
fly (Sap. 5:11), and which men breathe (Sap. 15:15), and in which evil spirits were thought to 
exercise a limited authority (Eph. 2:2 tov dpxovra rfjq i^ovaiaq zov depoq), is darkened by 
reason of (£k, cf. 8:11, 8:13) the smoke cloud emitted from the well as from the chimney of a 
furnace. On OKOZOvaQai see WH. 2 , Notes, p. 178: the verb is used of an occultation of 
heavenly bodies in Job 3:9 GK0TU)9dr| za aozpa rfjq WKzbq dcdvriq. 

3. Kai £K zov KQCTtvou £^fjA9ov dKpiSsq kcA.] The smoke wrought worse evil than the 
darkening of the air; out of it came a swarm of hellish locusts; for dxpiSeq see Mc. 1:6, note. 
There may be a reference both to Exod. 10:13 ff. and to Joel 1:4 ff. But these dvcpiSeq rfjq 
afivooov were entrusted with a power (sSoGiq auraiq s^ouaia) wholly unlike that of the locust 
tribe, and akin to that of the common scorpion (oi aKopiuoi xfjq Yfjq, in contrast with ai 
dvcpiSsq rfjq d(3uaaou). The venomous stab of the scorpion is proverbial in both O. and N.T.; 
see e.g. 3 Regn. 12:11 naibevoij) uuaq ev aKopmoiq, Ezek. 2:6 sv usaw GKopTuoov ov 
KaroiKeiq, Lc. 11:12 imbojoei avz(o aKopmov; The scorpion takes its place with the snake 
and other creatures hostile to man, and with them symbolizes the forces of spiritual evil 
which are active in the world: cf. Sir. 39:29 f. rah/roc zavza dq ek5iky\oiv EKZiozav 9r|pioov 
oSovceq Kal aKopmoi Kai e'x^vq, Lc. 10:19 SeSooxa uutv ttiv e^ouaiav zov nazelv drdvco 
ocpeoov Kai aKopmoov, Kai em. naaav zr\v 5uvamv zov exQpov. 

4. Kai £pps9r| auxaiq iva uiq dSiKrjaouaw ktA.] Their mission, moreover, is not that of the 
locust tribe; they are, in fact, prohibited from devouring herbage and stripping trees; cf. Exod. 
10:15 Kazecpayev [r\ dKpiq] irdaav (3ordvr|v xfjq yfjq Ka ^ Ttdvra tov Kapirov toov ^uAoov, cf. 
Joel 2:3 za omaOsv avzov nebiov dcpaviauou. This had been done sufficiently by the hail 
which followed the first Trumpet (8:7); the produce left by the hail in Egypt was devoured by 
the locusts (Exod. Lc), but the Apocalyptic locusts are bent on another errand; men and not 
mere food stuffs are their goal. For eppsGiq see 6:11, note; on the future after iva, 3:9, note; 
and on d5iKdv=(3AaTrc£vv, 2:11, note. Ou5e Tiav='nor any'; cf. Lc. 1:37 ouk dSuvarrjaei ... 
Tiav pfjua; for ou5s after iva urj, see WM. p. 602, note 3. 

d uiq Touq dvGpdmouq kcA.] 'But only the men,' etc.; for this use of d urj cf. WM. p. 789. 
The power to hurt men is limited to a particular class of men (zovq dvGp. ovuveq; on this use 
of OGTiq see Lightfoot on Gal. 5:19 and Blass, Gr. p. 173, and cf. Apoc. 1:7, 2:24, 20:4), viz. 
to those whose foreheads have not been marked by the Seal of God (7:3 ff.). As Israel in 



WH. Westcott and Hort, N.T. in Greek second edition (1896). 



Egypt escaped the plagues which punished their neighbours, so the new Israel is exempted 
from the attack of the locusts of the Abyss. 

5. veal £569r| auTOiq iva urj ktA.] I.e. the commission which they received ran Mr] 
&tiokt£vvccc£ avzovq, aXXa (3aaavKj9rjTooaav. The wound inflicted by the scorpion is not 
usually fatal, but it causes exquisite pain; and this is the point of resemblance between the 
scorpion and the Apocalyptic locusts; it was no part of their mission to kill, but rather to 
inflict suffering worse than death. Baaaviqdv, 'to apply the touchstone,' is used, from 
Thucydides downwards, of torture, and this is its meaning in the LXX. (1 Regn. 1 , Sap. , Sir. 1 , 
2 Mace. 3 , 4 Mace. 20 , a significant distribution); and in the N.T. (3aaav^£w, (3aaaviauoq 
describe acute pain whether physical (Mt. 8:6, Apoc. 12:2), or mental (Mt. 8:29, 2 Pet. 2:8), 
or are employed metaphorically (Mt. 14:24, Mc. 6:48); in the Apocalypse, written at a time of 
active persecution, the thought of punishment is again uppermost (9:5, 11:10, 14:10 f., 18:7, 
18:10, 18:15, 20:10; 12:2 is the only exception). 

ufjvac nivxe] This limit of time has been supposed to be a reminiscence of the 150 days 
of the Flood (Gen. 7:24) or to refer to the duration of locust life. But the number five is 
frequently used without any apparent purpose beyond that of giving definiteness to a picture, 
e.g. Mt. 25:15 nevxe xaXavxa, Lc. 12:6, nevxe axpovQia, ib. 52 ttevte iv ivl ovkw, 14:19 
(euYH (3ooov tcevte, 16:28 ttevte aSsAcpouq, 1 Cor. 14:19 nevxe Xoyovq. If a further reason is 
to be sought for its employment here, nevxe may point to the incompleteness of the visitation; 
it lasted five-twelfths of the year, as tho plagues of c. 8. affected a third of nature. There is a 
progress in the visitations, but the end is not yet. 

otqcv ranar| avGpamov: cf. Achill. Tat. 2:7 kqu xiq ueAittqc ... endxa^E xr\v xdpoc. For 
naiEiv=TiaxaooEiv see Num. 22:28, 2 Regn. 14:6, Mc. 14:47 (comp. with Mt. 26:51). The 
ictus is inflicted by the scorpion-like tails ascribed to the locusts in v. 10; cf. Plin. h. n. 2:25 
"semper cauda in ictu est, nulloque memento cessat ne quando desit occasioni." The reading 
of Syr. gw ' near] en avGpumov has probably arisen from naior\ written as jieo\\; see app. crit. 

6. Koci £V tquc r|U£pouq EKEivaiq qY|TrjaouGW ktA.] During those terrible months (cf. Mc. 
1:9, 13:19) men will prefer death to the agony of living. Cf. Job 3:21 oudpovrcn xov Gavcrcou 
veal ov xvyx&vovoiv ktA., Jer. 8:3 d'Aovro tov Gdvorcov rj xr\v qoorjv: see Apoc. 6:16, Orac. 
Sibyll. 2. 307 veal KaXeoovoi kocAov to Gavdv veal (pev^ex' cat auroov. The thought was 
familiar to the Greek and Roman poets: Soph. Electr. 1007 ou y^P Gavav exGigtov, dAA' 
6tqcv Gavdv I xpnC°° v xlQ , E ^ za tout' £xn Aaftew. Ovid, Ib. 123 "desit tibi copia mortis, I 
optatam fugiat vita coacta necem." Ov ur] £uprjaouaw auTOv: such a death as they desire, a 
death which will end their sufferings, is impossible; physical death is no remedy for the 
pWaviauoq of an evil conscience. With £Tu9uurjaoucnv dnoQavelv Alford aptly contrasts 
Phil. 1:23 ttiv £tu9uu{qcv e'xoov dc, to avakvoai Kai auv Xpwxti eivai; under such 
circumstances death is a gain, but it is not sought, for life also has its compensations, in duty 
and in enjoyment. Znrdv, £Tu9uu£iv, form a climax. 

7 f. kocI t& ouoiobuorca toov dvcpiSoov ktA.] Hitherto only the powers of the locusts have 
been in view; now they are described. Their shapes (ouoiooua, a word "midway between 
uopcprj and axfjua, " Lightfoot on Phil. 2:7, cf. Ezek. 1:16, 10:21=n-lQ' : T Rom. 1:23) were 

like horses caparisoned for battle. The description is borrowed from Joel's account of a locust 
swarm (2:4 f. cbc Spaoic umoov r| opaaiq auToov, Kai obc inneic; ouTooq KaTaSiob^ovTai ... obq 



Aaoq TiapaTaaaousvoq ... dq TtoAsuov); a metaphor chosen "partly on account of their speed 
and compact array, but chiefly on account of a resemblance which has been often observed 
between the head of a locust and the head of a horse" (Driver, ad loc, citing Theodoret: ei 
yap ziq dKpu3obq KorriSoi zr\v KecpaAiqv rfjq dtKpiSoq acp65pa zf\ zov timou sooKuwa euprjaev 
ecrci 5£ i5dv Kai TteTouevnv auTiqv kclz ovhkv rfjq zov mnov zaxvzr\zoq eAarcouuevnv). 

Kai km. zaq KscpaAdq auroov obq crricpavoi kcA.] So far the picture might have been that of 
an ordinary swarm of locusts: the next two features are peculiar to the locusts of the Abyss. 
(1) They are crowned like conquerors (cf. 4:4, 14:14), as indeed they are so long as their 
power lasts. (2) Their faces are strangely human, suggesting the intelligence and capacity of 
man; their long hair resembles that of women (1 Cor. 11:15). Perhaps it is unnecessary to take 
dvOpooTtoov here as=dv5pobv, though some support for this view may be found in Esth. 4:10 
(Tide, dvGpooTioq rj yuvrj), and 1 Cor. 7:1 (kocAov dvGpdmw yuvaiKoq W curcecGai). 'Qq rpixq 
may allude to the long antennae of the locust tribe, or, as some suppose, to the long hair worn 
by the Parthians (Suet. Vesp. 20). The ancient commentators for the most part regard the 
reference to women as symbolizing the abuse of the sexual relations; e.g. Bede, "in capillis 
mulierum fluxos et effeminates mores." But it is safer not to press the details. As to the 
general sense, the locusts of the Abyss may be the memories of the past brought home at 
times of Divine visitation; they hurt by recalling forgotten sins; cf. 1 Kings 17:13. Kai oi 
oSovcsq auroov ktA. looks back to Joel 1:6 oi oSovceq ocutou oSovceq Aeovcoq. For dxav see 
WH. 2 , Notes, p. 172. 

9. Kai dxov Goopavcaq obq G. au5r|pouq] The sealy backs and flanks of the insects resembled 
coats of mail, whether the scale-armour worn by Goliath (1 Regn. 17:5 Gobpavca dAuaiSoorov; 
cf. Driver, ad loc, "like the scales of a fish, plates overlapping each other and allowing free 
movement"), or a cuirass of "metal plates across the chest and long flexible bands of steel 
over the shoulders" (Enc. Bibl. 1:606, and see Dean Robinson's note on Eph. 6:14). Zi5r|pouq 
points to the material of which such armour was ordinarily made, and at the same time 
indicates the hopelessness of any effort to destroy assailants who were so protected. The next 
feature is again from Joel (2:5 obq cpoovr] dpudroov ... obq Aaoq TioAuq Kai iaxupoq 
Trapaxaaaouevoq dq TioAeuov). In the onrush of the locust-swarms the Prophet heard the din 
of war chariots; the Seer adds umoov TioAAobv xpexovroov, thinking of "the pransings of their 
strong ones" (Jud. 5:22) as well as of the clatter of the chariots and the rumbling of their 
wheels (Jer. 29.=47:3); comp. 4 Regn. 7:6 Kupioq aKoucrcriv droinaev zr\v Tiap£u(3oAriv 
Zupiaq cpooviqv apuaxoq Kai cpooviqv vititou, cpooviqv Suvdueooq ueydAriq. For the vast numbers 
of chariots employed in ancient warfare cf. 1 Sam. 13:5 (30,000), 1 Chron. 19:7 (32,000); for 
the phrase dpuara umoov see 3 Regn. 12:24 b r\aav avzti apuara xpiaKoaia umoov. 

10. Kai e'xouaw oiipdq ouoiaq GKopTtunq kcA.] The body of the locust of the Abyss ended 
in a flexible tail (Clem. Al. strom, 3:18 § 106 oupiq ... dq KepKouq "EAAnveq KaAouow) like 
the tail of the scorpion. 'Ouoiaq GKopTuoia=6u. raiq oupatq toov aKopmoov, as in Mt. 5:20 
TtAdov toov YpocuuaT£oov=TtA. rfjq 5iKaioauvr|q toov yp. (cf. WM. pp. 307, 377). The tails were 
armed with stings, in which resided the power of the locusts to hurt. Ksvxpov is properly the 
goad used for oxen (Prov. 26:3, Acts 26:14), and in a secondary sense the sting of the bee (4 
Mace. 14:19 usAiaaa ... KaGdiiep ai5r|pop too Kevxpop TiArjaaouai) or other insect. With the 



symbolism cf. Hos. 13:14 to be Kevxpov aov, abr\; 1 Cor. 15:56 to be Kevxpov xov Gqcvcctou r\ 
duapua. Uevxe ufjvaq: see v. 5, note. 

11. exovoiv en avxtiv fiaoikea ktA.] In Prov. 24:62 (30:27) we read: afiaoiXevxov eoxiv 
r\ dvcpiq. If the Apocalyptist remembered this statement, he found an exception to it in the 
locusts of the Abyss, which are in other respects quite abnormal; but for his comparative 
independence of the LXX. we might have supposed him to have been influenced by Amos 
7:1 ibov STivyovri dvcpiSoov epxousvri eooGivrj, veal i5ou (3pot>xoq elq Toby "THIN for M.T. 
V TA *in^) 6 ^aaiXevq. For their king the locusts of the Abyss have the Angel who presides 

over it (v. 1), i.e. they obey his orders and do his work. The Seer knows the name of this 
angel; it is in Hebrew ('E|3pai'crri, as in Jo. 5:2, 19:13, 19:17, 19:20, 20:16, Apoc. 16:16) 
Abaddon, and in the Greek ev xf\ 'EAAnviKfj, sc. yAobaGnyEAAnviGTi; for the latter see Jo. 
19:20, Acts 21:37), AttoAAugov, Destroyer; Vg., Exterminans; the rendering in Syr. gw ' r^\x. 

rests upon the false reading AttoAugov (app. crit.). Abaddon, Jl^QNl, a word used almost 

exclusively in the Wisdom literature (Job 26:6, 28:22, 31:12, Ps. 88:11, Prov. 15:11, 27:20) is 
represented in the LXX. (exc. Job 31:12) by dTtobAeia, meaning either destruction generally 
(Job 26:6, Esth. 8:6) or destruction in Sheol. (Emek hammelek, f. 15. 3 "infimus gehennae 
locus est Abaddon, unde nemo emergit"). Here Destruction in the deeper sense is personified, 
and diioAAuGov is therefore preferred to dirooAsia (cf. 1 Cor. 10:10 tou oAoGpsuTou); the 
allusion to AttoAAgjv, suggested by some commentators, seems far-fetched, but it is not in 
this book impossible. The personification of Abaddon is known to the Talmud; see Shabb. f. 
55 a, where six destroying Angels are mentioned, over whom preside HIO and JTOK; ib. f. 

89. 1 -"H/?^ rnipl fPQN. It is unnecessary to enquire whether by Abaddon, the Destroyer, 
the Seer means Death or Satan; perhaps he does not consciously identify the personality, 
which belongs to the scenery of the vision. The Apollyon of Pilgrim's Progress is a more 
fully developed conception, and indeed in all but the name it is a creation of Bunyan. With 
the construction ovoua e\e\ 'AtioAAugov cf. 19:16 e\e\ ... ovoua ysypauusvov BaaiAeuq, ktA., 
and see WM. p. 226; on the form dTtoAAuew see WH. 2 , Notes, p. 175 f. 

12. n, oval r\ uioc dTtfjAGsv ktA.] "Woe the first is gone past; behold, there come yet two 
Woes after this," i.e., the sixth and seventh Trumpets have yet to be blown (cf. 8:13, note). 'H 
ovai, which occurs again in 11:14 (iq oval r\ bevxepa, r\ oval r\ xpixr]), is not easy to explain: 
Blass (Gr. p. 32) seems to attribute the gender to the fact that the word oval is here equivalent 
to GAtyiq, but it is simpler to regard the three Woes in the light of female personages, the 
Erinnues or Eumenides of the Apocalypse, representing the avenging powers evoked by the 
last three Trumpets. Mia=Tipa)Tr|, a Hebraism which the LXX. takes over in Gen. 1:5, 1:8 
r|U£pa uia: cf. Mc. 16:2 Tfj ma tojv aa(3(3dToov with 'Mc' 16:9 npibxr\ aa(3(3aTou, and see 
notes there. In epxexai bvo aval the personification seems to disappear, for the writer treats 
aval as a neuter. For oval as a noun see Prov. 23:29, Ezek. 7:26, 1 Cor. 9:16. 

13-21. The Sixth Trumpet, or Second Woe. 

13. ko.1 6 £KToq dyyeAoq eoaXnwev kqu ktA.] The sixth trumpet-blast is followed by a 
solitary voice uiav cpoovrjv, cf. 8:13 evbq aexov) which seems to proceed from (sk) the horns 
of the Golden Altar mentioned in 8:3. The voice may be that of the Angel who had been seen 



standing over the Altar with a golden censer; or it may represent the prayers of the Saints, 
which now have the effect of a command issued to the Angel of the sixth Trumpet. The 
general sense is the same in either case; the prayers of the Church, which initiated the entire 
series of visitations connected with the Trumpets, now bring about a greater catastrophe than 
the world has yet experienced. Toov Kepcrcoov x. 9uq. (Exod. 27:1, 27:2) may be intended to 
point to the four corners of the earth (7:1) from which prayer ascends; the single voice 
interprets the desire of the 'Holy Church throughout all the world.' 

14. Xeyovxa too daw ayysXtd, 6 e'xoov xr\v a.] AeyovTa personifies the voice, as in 4:1; 6 
e'xoov x. a. must be regarded as a parenthesis; the alternative of connecting the words with 
Augov ktA. ('thou that hast the trumpet, loose,' etc.), is less in accordance with the manner of 
the Apocalypse. Similar constructions occur in 4:1, 11:15. 

Auaov Touq xeooapaq dyyeAouq xovq SsSeuevouq ktA.] Another quaternion (Acts 12:4) of 
angels; cf. 7:1 eibov xeaaapaq dyyeAouq. Those in c. 7. restrain the winds of heaven; these 
are themselves bound, for they are Angels of the Divine wrath which is not to be executed 
before the predestined time; cf. Mt. 13:41. They are held in readiness "at the great river 
Euphrates"; a phrase which sends the reader back to Gen. 15:18, where the Land of promise 
is said to extend duo tou ttotocuou AiyuTrcou eooq tou ttotocuou tou ueydAou Eucppdrou, cf. 
Exod. 23:31 (LXX.), Deut. 1:7, 11:24, Josh. 1:4, 1 Kings 4:21, Ps. 82. The Euphrates was on 
the East "the ideal limit" of the land of Israel (Driver on Gen. I.e.). Beyond it lay the great 
heathen kingdoms of the East, Babylonia on the east bank of the river, the Assyrian Empire 
further to the N.E.; an invasion of Israel by these nations is likened to an overflow of the 
Great River (Isa. 8:7 Kupioq dvdyei ecp' uudq to u5oop tou ttotqcuou to iaxupov veal to tioAu, 
tov fiaoikia toov Aaaupioov). Thus the idea presented by the angels of vengeance bound on 
the banks of the Euphrates is that the day of vengeance was held back only till God's time has 
come. When at length they are loosed, the flood will burst its barriers, and ruin will follow. 
The Euphrates is mentioned again in connexion with the Sixth Bowl (16:12, where see note). 
The ancient Latin commentators explained the Euphrates mystically, e.g. Bede: "Euphrates 
qui fluvius est Babyloniae mundani regni potentiam . . . indicat. Andreas satisfies himself by 
saying ioooq 5e ... SnAouTou £K tojv p.epoov evedvoov iE,iivai tov dvuxpicrcov. It is possible that 
the Apocalyptist had in mind the unknown and at the time greatly dreaded resources of the 
Parthian Empire. 

15. veal £\vdr\oav ktA.] 'EAuGnaocv is the correlative of eSeGriaav, cf. Mt. 16:19, 18:18, 
Mc. 11:4 f., Lc. 13:16, 1 Cor. 7:27. The ministers of vengeance, now set free, at once enter on 
the work for which they had been prepared in the Divine foreknowledge. Oi r|TOiuaau£VOi, 
"who had been made ready"; for this quasi-pluperfect sense of the part see Jo. 2:9, Acts 18:2, 
Gal. 2:11, Heb. 2:9, and for STOiudqsw of Divine preparation, Mt. 25:34, 25:41, Mc. 10:40, 
Lc. 2:31, 1 Cor. 2:9, Apoc. 12:6, 16:12. Eiq x. oopocv ktA.; the preparation had been made with 
a view to the result being attained at a definite time; for this use of dq cf. v. 7, and 2 Tim. 
2:20, and for a similar use of Tipoq, Tit. 3:1, 1 Pet. 3:15, 2 Pet. 1:3. The four notes of time are 
under one article, since the occasion is one and the same. The ascensive order (wpocv ... 
eviqcutov) is difficult to explain, but it occurs also in the O.T. (e.g. Num. 1:1, Zech. 1:7, 
Hagg. 1:15), and probably has in this place no special significance; perhaps it originated, as 
Primasius suggests, in the thought that "et horis gradatim dies et diebus menses et mensibus 



certum est annos impleri." The 'hour' and other 'times and seasons' are not revealed till they 
may be gathered from the event; cf. Mc. 13:32, Acts 1:7. 

iva dTiOKcdvooaw to Tpvcov tgov dvGpob Ttoov. If the fifth trumpet brought torture, the 
sixth brings death. But again the destruction is partial only; two-thirds remain unscathed, as 
in the lesser visitations heralded by the first four trumpets (8:7 ff.). 

16. Kod 6 dpvOuoq toov ozpaz£V\xdz<j)v ktA.] The work of the destroying angels is done by 
the vast forces under their command. This new feature is introduced with strange abruptness, 
as if the Seer in his eagerness to describe it had forgotten to prepare the reader by some such 
connecting clause as veal aniKzeivav avzovq 5id tgov ozpaz£v\\az(x>v avztiv, or (as in 19:14) 
Kai za azpazev\xaza auTwv r|KoAou6a auToiq. The hosts (for azpazev\xaza see Judith 1 1:8, 4 
Mace. 5:1, Mt. 22:7, Lc. 23:11, Apoc. 9:16, 19:14, 19:19) consisted of cavalry (cf. Herod. 
7:87 'Apd(3ioi 5s ... eaxaToi ezez&xolzo iva uiq cpo(3£otro to uuukov), and the number, which 
was stated in the Seer's hearing (cf. 7:4), was SiauupidSsq uupid5oov=200,000,000. The 
figures rest ultimately on Ps. 68:18: "the chariots of God are jNJU? D?niTl (LXX. 
uupioTtAdoiov, xtAioi)"; cf. Deut. 33:2, Dan. 7:10, Apoc. 5:11 note. AiouupidSsq (not 5iq 
uupidSeq), cf. Tpiauupioi (Esth. 1:7), Siauupioi (2 Mace. 5:24, 8:9), SioxiAioi (Mc. 5:13). 
These vast numbers forbid us to seek a literal fulfilment, and the description which follows 
supports this conclusion. On dKOuew with the acc. see Blass, Gr. p. 103. "Hkoucxx tov 
dpiGuov auTOov: cf. c. 7:4 r\K. z. dpiGuov tgov EGcppayiauivoov. 

17. Kai ouTooc d5ov Touq viniouq ktA.] A mixed construction which blends k. ouTooq d5ov 
... dxov with k. d5ov ... s'xovTaq. The sentence is further complicated by the introduction of a 
second object, the riders touc KaGiquevouq in auToov, cf. 6:4, 19:11, 19:18 ff.); it is not clear 
whether e'xovTaq refers to Touq umouc, or to touc kocG., or to both. On the whole it is best 
perhaps to limit the participial clause to the riders; the horses are described in the sequel. The 
riders were armed in cuirasses whose colour suggested fire, smoke, and brimstone. Ilupwoq is 
properly 'of fire,' while Tiuppoq (6:4, 12:3) is 'flame-coloured': cf. Sir. 48:9 ['HAiocq] 6 
dvaAr|ucpGsiq ... sv apuora umoov Ttupwoov, with 4 Regn. 2:1 1 15ou apua Ttupoq Kai umoq 
Ttvpoq. The defensive armour of the warriors seemed to consist of fire; cf. Ps. 103 (104.) 4 6 
tioioov ... Touq Aetroupyouq auTou nvp cpAeyov. 'YaKivGwoq, of udxivGoq which in Apoc. 
21:20 is a precious stone (cf. Syr. gw rdijO^ia i.e. xaAvcnSobv), but in the LXX. stands for a 
dye ('blue,' A.V., R.V.) which is combined with purple (Exod. 25:4, 27:16), fine linen (Exod. 
26:1), and gold (Exod. 28:8, Isa. 3:23)— the equivalent of rblT), probably the shell-fish 
helix ianthina, which yielded the famous Tyrian dye. The udvcwGoq of classical Greek was a 
vegetable, perhaps the dark blue-flowering iris. Here uavcivGwoq is doubtless meant to 
describe the blue smoke of a sulphurous flame (cf. infra, nvp Kai Kairvoq Kai Gdov). The 
Latin version used by Primasins strangely rendered vaK. by spineas, "spineas significans 
vitas," as Primasins explains; but the rendering doubtless originated in a confusion between 
uaKivGivouq and dKavGivouq. With the colour of flame and smoke the cuirasses shewed also 
the pale yellow of brimstone. 0£id)5r|q is an. Key. in Biblical Greek, but not unknown to 
postclassical writers. The description as a whole recalls the fate of the Cities of the Plain; 
Gen. 19:24, 19:28 Kai Kupioq s(3p£^£v dq ZoSoua Kai Touoppa Gdov Kai nvp ... Kai l5ou 
dvs(3aiv£v cpAo^ Tfjq yfjq wad aTuiq Kauivou (cf. Jude 7, 2 Pet. 2:6). 



veal ai KscpaAai tojv iraaov obq k. Asovtojv ktA.] Cf. v. 8 veal oi 656vTsq auToov obq 
Aeovtojv iqaav. The horses in the vision seemed to unite the majestic mien of the lion with the 
swiftness of their own kind. Like their riders they were armed with fire, smoke, and 
brimstone; but while these formed the cuirasses of the horsemen, they proceeded from the 
lion-like jaws of the horses, which thus seemed to 'breathe threatening and slaughter' (Acts 
9:1). Cf. Job 41:10 f. ek crcouorcoq avzov EKnopevovzai AauraxSeq Kououevou ... ek uuKcrjpojv 
auTOU EKTiopEVEzai Kairvoq Kauivou; and see Apoc. 11:5, and Slavonic Enoch 1:5 "fire came 
forth from their lips." See also the description of the Chaldean cavalry in Hab. 1:8 ff.: 
possibly the Parthian cavalry are in the mind of the Seer. 

18. and toov Tpiojv nXx]yG>\ toutojv dTtsKTavGnaav ktA.] nArryn which in classical Greek 
scarcely goes beyond its etymological meaning, is used in the LXX. for the 'plagues' of 
Egypt (Exod. 11:1 ff., cf. Num. 25:8 ff.), and this sense reappears frequently in the 
Apocalypse (9:18, 9:20, 11:6, 13:3, 13:12, 13:14, 15:1, 15:6, 15:8, 16:9, 16:21, 18:4, 18:8, 
21:9, 22:18). The thought of the Egyptian plagues has been in the mind of the writer for some 
time, and he now uses the familiar LXX. word. The "three plagues" are the fire, smoke, and 
brimstone which proceed from the horses; the repeated article (tou ... tou ... tou) indicates 
that they are regarded as distinct agencies. 'Ara3, ek, 'arising from,' 'springing out of,' are 
here, as often in the N. T., practically indistinguishable; see Blass, Gr. p. 124 f. For 
£KTtop£U£c9ai ek, see 22:1; on dTtsKTavGnaav see 2:13, note. 

19. r| yap e^ouaia ... ev xalq oupaiq auTOJv] Their power (2:26, 6:8) resides in mouth and 
tail (cf. v. 10); if the one discharges fiery and noisome vapours, the other is armed with the 
poison of the snake. With ouoiai ocpeow, cf. v. 10 e'xouaw oupdq ouoiaq aKopiuoiq (note). As 
a picture oupai ... e'xouaai KecpaAdq is intolerable, but, it serves to enhance the horror of the 
situation. 

20. Kai oi Aoutoi tojv dvGpojiiojv ktA.] The two-thirds who escaped both the mouths and 
the tails of the horses might have been expected to take warning by the fate of their fellows, 
and to become servants of God and of Christ; but so far from doing this, they did not even 
(ou5e) repent of their idolatries. For ou5s, 'not even,' see Mc. 6:31, 1 Cor. 3:3, 4:3 (dAA' 
ouSe); for ueravodv ek, Apoc. 2:21. Toov epyoov tojv xeipwv ocutojv (Prim, wrongly factotum 
suorum malorum, Vg. de operibus manuum suarum) 'their idols,' an O.T. phrase= 

D1TT, cf. e.g. Deut. 4:28 XaxpEVOEXE ekex Oeoiq exepoiq, epyoiq x^vpwv dvGpooTioov, ^uAoiq 
Kai AiGoiq, Ps. 134. (135.) 15 xa d'SooAa tojv sGvojv dpyupiov Kai xpuaiov, spya x£ipwv 
dvGpojTtojv, Jer. 1:16 eGuaav Geoiq dAAoxpioiq Kai TtpoaeKuvnaav Toiq epyoiq tojv x^ipojv 
auTOJV. That this is the true interpretation of the phrase here is clear from what follows. 

iva ur] TipoGKUvr|GOuaw ktA.] Repentance would have led them to abandon the worship 
of unclean spirits and of the idols which represented them. Both in the O. and N. T. the 
heathen worship is regarded as paid to demons: cf. Deut. 32:17 (where see Driver's note), Ps. 
15. (16.) 37 sGuaav ... Saiuovioiq (D'HU?), 1 Cor. 10:20 a Guouaw |/cd sGviq], Saiuovioiq Kai 
ov Gsoj Guouaw ou SeAoo 5s uuaq Kowoovouq tojv Saiuovioov yiveaGai. Cf. Ps. 95. (96.) 5 
TidvTeq oi Qeoi tojv eGvojv Savuovia (D^biN). Of the two Hebrew words, the latter 

represents the deities of heathendom as non-existent, while the former points to the older 
belief that they were demigods, evil genii, or the like. In the Gospels the Saiuovia are 



identified with nvevy.axa dtKccGapra (cf. Mc. 5:2 avGpumoq iv nvev\iaxi dKa6dpTCJ=Mt. 8:27 
5uo 5aiuoviqou£voi=Lc. 8:29 dvrjp Tiq e'xoov Savuovia), and this view was probably in the 
mind of St Paul and the Apocalyptist; it found its justification in the impurities associated 
with the Greek legends and the immorality too often promoted by the temples and their 
priesthood. 

Kai xa ri'SooAa xa xpuad kcA.] Christianity rigorously maintained the old Hebrew protest 
against idol-worship. Though "an idol is nothing in the world""(l Cor. 8:4), has in itself no 
spiritual significance, yet it is a visible symbol of revolt from the Living God, and the 
dSooAoAdrpriq is excluded from the Divine Kingdom (1 Cor. 6:9). The Seer goes to the O.T. 
for words to convey his scorn for this debasing worship: cf. Ps. 1 13:12 ff. (1 15:4) xa d'SooAa 
toov eGvoov dpyupiov veal xpuaiov, epya xevpoov dvGpamoov. gtouqc e'xouaw veal ov AaAouaw, 
ocpGaAuouq exovaiv veal ovk otyovxav wra e'xouaw Kai ovk aKouaovrai ... ra35aq e'xouaw Kal 
ov Ji£pmaxr\oovoiv , Dan. 5:23, Th. xovq Qeovq xovq xp^aouq Kai dpyupouq Kai xaAKoOq Kai 
ai5r|pouq Kai ^vXivovq Kai AiGivouq, oi ov ^Xenovoiv Kai oi ovk aKououaw Kai ov 
ywobaKOuaw, fjvsaaq. The theme is worked out usque ad nauseam in the Epistle of Jeremiah; 
see also Enoch 99:7, Orac. Sibyll. 5:80ff. 

21. Kai ov u£T£vonaav £K toov cpovoov auroov ktA.] A further indictment as against the 
pagan world, closely connected with the first. They were no less unwilling to repent of their 
immoralities than of their idolatries. Murders, sorceries, fornication, thefts, appear in 
company in not a few lists of the vices of the time: cf. Mc. 7:21 Ttopvdai, kAottou, cpovoi 
(where see note), Gal. 5:20 Ttopvda ... eiSooAoAaxpia, cpapuaKia, Apoc. 21:8 cpoveuai Kai 
Ttopvoiq Kai cpapuaKoiq Kai siSooAoAdxpaiq, 22:15 s^oo ... oi cpapuaKoi Kai oi Tiopvoi Kai oi 
cpovdq Kai oi eiSooAoAdrpai. In three out of these contexts, it will be observed, idolatry is 
placed in close connexion with vice and crime. On cpapuaKia see Lightfoot's note on Gal. 
I.e., and cf. Exod. 7:22, 8:18 (14), 4 Regn. 9:22, Mai. 3:5, Isa. 47:9, 47:12, Dan. 2:2. 

Primitive Christianity was a protest, not only against polytheism, but against the moral 
condition of the pagan world. The Seer voices this protest, and enforces it with a terrific 
description of the vengeance which threatened the world unless it should repent. Cf. Eph. 5:6 
5id xavxa yap epxeTai r| opyiq xov Qeov inl xovq uiouq xfjq aTtaGdaq. 

Chapter 10 

10:1-11. Preparations for the Seventh Trumpet-blast. (1) Vision of the strong 
Angel with the little Book. 

1. Kai d5ov aAAov ayysAov iaxupov ktA.] As the opening of the Seventh Seal was 
preceded by the two visions of c. 7., so the visions of cc. 10., 1 1. are preparatory to the 
blowing of the last Trumpet. First the Seer sees an angel, not, as Primasius thinks, "Dominum 
Christum descendentem de caelo," but an "angel" in the technical sense which is maintained 
throughout the book; "another angel," not one of the Seven or of the Four (cf. 7:2, 14:6, 
14:15 ff.), remarkable for his strength (5:2, 18:21) coming down from heaven (20:1), clad in 
a cloud, the vehicle in which heavenly beings descend and ascend (Ps. 103. (104.) 3, Dan. 
7:13, Acts 1:9 ff., 1 Thess. 4:17, Apoc. 1:7, 11:12, 14:14 ff.; for the acc. after 7i£pi(3£(3A. see 
7:9, note). Upon his head is the rainbow (r| ipvq), not the emerald bow of c. 4:3 (Tert. coron. 
15), but the ordinary bow of many colours connected with the cloud (Gen. 9:13 to to^ov uou 



Ti9r|ui £V xf\ ve(pkXr\), and due in this instance to the sunshine of the Angel's face. To 
TtpoGomov auTOU obq 6 fjAioq recalls the description of the glorified Christ (1:16), but does not 
serve to identify this angel with Him; cf. Mt. 13:43, Apoc. 18:1; nor can this be inferred from 
oi TioSeq avxov obq axvXoi Tiupoq, notwithstanding that this description bears some 
resemblance to 1:15 oi n65eq qcutou ouoioi xaAKoAi(3dva), obq ev kocuwu) TieTtupoouevriq. In 
axvXoi Tiupoq there is perhaps a reference to Exod. 14:19, 14:24 k^f\pev 5k 6 dyyeAoq xov 
Qeov, s^fjpsv 5k veal 6 oxvXoq rfjq vecpsAiqq ... knkfiXetyev Kupioq ... ev oxvXw nvpbq Kal 
vecpeAiqq. The pillar- like extremities of the Angel's form accord with the posture ascribed to 
him in v. 2. 

2. veal e'xev ev xf\ xeipi avxov (3i(3Aapi5iov rivswyuevov] The description is continued in 
the nom., as if the Seer had written i5ou dAAoq ayy. iax- KQrca(3awa)V ktA. The Angel's hand 
grasped a small papyrus roll which lay open — a double contrast to the (3i(3Aiov 
KorceGcppayiGuevov of c. 5:1. The little open roll contained but a fragment of the great 
purpose which was in the Hand of God, a fragment ripe for revelation. Bi(3Aapt5iov is a 
diminutive of (3i(3Adpiov, with which may be compared obrdpiov (Mc. 14:47), TiaiMpiov (Jo. 
6:9), yuvaiKapiov (2 Tim. 3:6); other forms are (3i(3Ai5iov, (3i(3Ai5dpiov, cf. Pollux 7:210: 
(3i(3Aoq, (3i(3Aiov, (3i(3Adpiov, napa 5k 'Apurcocpdvea (3i(3Ai5dpiov. Bi(3Aapi5iov seems to be 
found here only, and, as the app. crit. shows, it has given the scribes trouble. 

The Apocalyptist has in his mind Ezek. 2:9 vcod i'Sov, veal l5ou yzxp £KT£Tau£vr| Tipoq us, 
Kal ev auxfj KecpaAiq (3i(3Aiou- veal dveiAriaev aurriv evoottiov ky.ov. 

Kai £9r|K£v tov n65a avxov xov 5e^ibv kni kxX.] The Angers posture denotes both his 
colossal size and his mission to the world: 'sea and land' is an O.T. formula for the totality of 
terrestrial things (Exod. 20:4, 20:11, Ps. 68. (69.) 35). Sea and land offer an equally firm 
foothold to the servants of God (Mc. 6:48, note; Mt. 14:28 ff.); the Angel plants his right foot 
on the sea, as if to defy its instability. The sea is ever present to the mind of the Seer (5:13, 
7:1 ff., 8:8 f., etc.); to the exile in Patmos there must have been a peculiar attraction in the 
thought of the strong Angel to whom the Aegean was as solid ground. 

3. Kai £Kpa^£v cpoovfj u£ydAr| ktA.] Most things in the Apocalypse are on a great scale, 
and a cpooviq u£ydAr| is common (e.g. 1:10, 5:2, 5:12, 6:10, 7:2, 7:10, etc.); but the strength of 
this Angel's voice is emphasized by the added metaphor (damp Aeoov uuKdrai. MuxdaGai, 
mugire is used of a low deep sound like the lowing of the ox (Job 6:5 LXX., and an 
anonymous translator in 1 Regn. 6:12), or the growl of thunder (Ar. nub. 291); cf. Arethas: ov 
Ttpoacpuooq km. Xkovxoq r\ 5ia xov uuKdaGai cpoovrj, km. (3o6ov ydp udAAov: the lion's roar is 
more exactly expressed by obpu£c9ai (LXX., 1 Pet. 5:8 obq Aeoov oopuouevoq nepmaxei) or 
kpevyeoQai (Hos. 11:10, Am. 3:4), or (3pux£W, (3puxda9ai (Arethas, Phavorinus); but as 
Theocritus (26:21) has uuKiqua Aeaivriq, it is possible that uuKdaGai was so employed in 
Alexandrian Greek. The word may have been preferred here, to indicate that the voice of the 
Angel had not only volume, but depth, at once compelling attention and inspiring awe. It was 
a signal rather than a message. No words were spoken, yet a reply was at once elicited. 

oxe EKpa^sv, eAdAnaav ai knxa (3povT<n] Ai k. (3p., clearly a recognised group, like ai knxa 
SKKAiqaiai, xa knxa nvev\xaxa, oi knxa dyyeAoi. But whereas other heptads are defined, the 
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Seer does not stop to explain 'the Seven Thunders,' but assumes them to be known. No 
satisfactory explanation of the article has been given; unless (Ziillig) it is to be found in the 
sevenfold !~liiT Vlp of Ps. 29. which describes a thunderstorm upon the sea. The Thunders 
uttered their own (iavztiv) voices, distinct from the Angel's cry, and charged with a message 
intelligible (eAdAnaav) to those who had ears to hear; cf. Ps. 19:1, and the remarkable 
parallel in Jo. 12:28 r|A9ev ouv cpooviq £K tou oupavou ... 6 ouv oxAoq 6 £GT0bq veal dtKouaaq 
eXeyev PpovTnvyeyovevav ctAAoieAfyov" AyyeAoq auToo AeAdAnKev. In AaAdv cpoovrjv the 
acc. is that of 'content' (Blass, Gr. p. 90 f.); cf. 13:5 AaAouv ueydAa, Heb. 12:24 vcpdrcov 
AaAouvTi. 

4. Kai ore eAdAnaav ... fjueAAov ypdepew] The Seer in his vision seems to be engaged in 
taking notes of what he sees and hears (1:11, 1:19, 2:1, etc.). He has understood the special 
(eauTOJv) utterance of the Thunders, and at once takes his papyrus-sheet and dips his reed pen 
into the inkhorn (2 Jo. 12, 3 Jo. 13), intending to write them down, when a voice from heaven 
(14:2, 14:13, 18:4) bids him refrain. The form rjueAAov occurs in Jo. 4:47, 12:33, 18:32, 
while on the other hand in Jo. 6:6, Apoc. 3:2, the best text has susAAov; see WH. 2 Notes, p. 
169. 'Ektou oupavou; Syr. gw ' adds re's -it.^tou £(356uou apparently, and this interesting 

reading is now confirmed by the Athos MS. 130. 

acppdyiaov ... uiq avza ypdipnq. Zcpp. is from Dan. 12:4 Kai au, AavirjA, acppdyiaov to 
(3i(3Aiov eooq Kaipou auvTeAdaq (cf. ib. 8:26); but the application of the metaphor to unwritten 
utterances is a bold innovation. Mr\ avza ypdipnq stands in sharp contrast with 1:19 ypdipov 
ouv d d5sq; the position of avza is emphatic, cf. 1 1:2 uiq avzr\v usTprjanq. What the 
utterances were, or why they were not to be revealed, it is idle to enquire; but compare 2 Cor. 
12:4 f|KOUG£v dppnxa piquara a ouk e^ov dvGpamo) AaAfjaai. As Arethas says: ypdcpsw rfroi 
TipoSnAa Tioieiv dvOpobiroiq — to be forbidden to write was to be forbidden to communicate to 
the Church what he had heard. The Seer's enforced reticence witnesses to the fragmentary 
character of even apocalyptic disclosures. The Seer himself received more than he was at 
liberty to communicate. He was conscious of having passed through experiences which he 
could not recall or express, and he rightly interpreted his inability to put them on paper as 
equivalent to a prohibition. Such a revelation was, for all practical purposes, a pfjua dppnrov. 
Cf. Origen in Joann. t. 13:5: c. Cels. 6:6. 

5 f. Kai 6 dyyeAoq ov d5ov ioztiza kcA.] See v. 1, notes. The angel now speaks (v. 3) and 
answers the Seven Thunders by a solemn oath. But first he lifts up his hand to heaven, a 
gesture which in the O.T. accompanies an adjuration; cf. Deut. 32:40 dpoo (NW^) dq tov 

oupavov Tiqv xdpd uou, Kai ououuai zr\v Ss^idv uou Kai epoo Zoo kyco dq tov alwva (see 
Driver ad loc). 'E^aipew or decdvav zr\v xdpa is in fact frequently a synonym of ouvuvai, 
see e.g. Gen. 14:22, Exod. 6:8, Num. 14:30, Ez. 20:15, 20:28. The passage in the Seer's mind 
is perhaps Dan. 12:7 u^ooasv zr\v 5d;idv avzov Kai zr\v dpurcspdv avzov dq tov oupavov, 
Kai wuoaev ev tco quhm tov aioova. On ouvuav sv Arethas remarks: 5oKd usv 
dveAArjvicrcov dvai. ouvuew ydp Xeyezai 'Kaza Tivoq, ' ouk 'ev tivi.' The phrase 6 (ojv eiq 
Touq aioovaq tojv aioovoov is frequent in the Apocalypse (1:18, 4:9 f., 15:7). "Oq sktigev tov 
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oupavov ktA. is another familiar formula (Exod. 20:11, Ps. 145. (146.) 6, 2 Esdr. 9:6), which 
increases the solemnity of the oath by rehearsing the visible proofs of the almighty power of 
God; cf. Gen. 14:22. On £ktig£V see Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 284. 

oxi xpovoq ovkexi eaxai] 'Ouvuew is followed by (1) the object of the appeal in the acc. 
(Jac. 5:12) or governed by ev (Mt. 5:34, 5:36, 23:16), eiq (Mt. 5:35), or Kara (Heb. 6:13, 
6:16); (2) the contents of the oath, preceded by si (Gen. 14:23, Ps. 94. (95.) 11), or recited 
with or without oti (Ps. 109. (110.) 4, Mc. 6:23, 14:71). The Angel's words were, Xpovoq 
ovkexi eaxav. not 'Time shall be no more' (ovkexi ioxai 6 xp-X as the ancient commentators 
for the most part interpret (e.g. Bede: "mutabilis saecularium temporum varietas . . . 
cessabit"), but 'there shall no more be any interval of time, any further delay': cf. Hab. 2:3 
(Heb. 10:37), epxouevoq x\E,ei koci ov \xr\ xpoviar|, and contrast Apoc. 6:11 ippeQx] ocuToiq iva 
avanavoovxai exi xpovov. There may be an allusion to Dan. 12:7, which foretells a 
ovvxeXekx. But how necessary so solemn an assurance became towards the end of the 
Apostolic age, when the early hopes of an immediate napovaia had been dispersed, is clear 
from such a passage as 2 Pet. 3:3 ff. eXevgovxcu sit' eaxcaoov tgov r|U£pd>v euitcaKTca 
AsyovTsq Uov screw r| oravysAia xf\q napovoiaq avxov; cf. Lc. 12:45 sdv 5k riTtri 6 SotiAoq ... 
Xpoviqei 6 Kupioq uou epxeaGai, kxX. 

7. aAA' ev Tcaq r|U£pcaq ... xov £(356uou ayyiXov kxX.] 'But, so far from further delays 
supervening, as soon as the days of the Seventh Trumpet have come, at the moment when the 
Seventh Angel is about to blow, then (for kcu in apodosis, cf. WM. p. 546 f.) the Secret of 
God is finished.' The clause as a whole corrects the impression that xpovoq ovkexi eoxov 
implies an immediate end. It will come in 'days' which though future are so distinctly present 
to the mind of the speaker that he writes exeXeoQy\ rather than xeXegQ^gexoii (the aor. of 
anticipation, WM. p. 346 f., cf. Burton, § 50). 

To uuGTipiov xov Qeov: cf. the Synoptic phrase to u. xf\q fiaaiXEiaq x. 9. (Mc. 4:11, note), 
and St Paul's to u. t. 9. (1 Cor. 2:1, Col. 2:2), or tou xP^toO (Col. 4:3). The mystery of 
which mention is made here is perhaps wider than these, including the whole purpose of God 
in the evolution of human history. The whole is now at length complete; with exeXeoQy\ cf. 
15:1 £T£A£a9r| 6 9uu6q tou 9£ou, 17:17 dxpv T£A.£a9rjaovTca oi Aoyoi tou Qeov. That a final 
and joyous clearing up of the problems of life should find a place in the last days was the 
Gospel of the prophets both Jewish and Christian (cbq £i3r|YY^ ia£V t° 9£oq] Touq axuTOU 
SouAouq Touq TipocprjTaq). For the phrase 'His servants the prophets' see Am. 3:7, Jer. 7:25, 
25:4, Apoc. 1:1, 1:3, 11:18. The rare active EvayyEXil,Eiv occurs also in 1 Regn. 31:9, 2 Regn. 
18:19, Apoc. 14:6; £uaYY£A{q£cx9ca Tiva is frequent in St Luke, and is found also in Gal. 1:9, 
Pet. 1:12, but the usual construction is £i3ayY- [EuayyEAiov] tivi (Blass, Gr. p. 89 f.). 

8. Kcri r| cpooviq f]v r\KOvaa ktA.] Another example of mixed construction: normally, the 
sentence would run either r| cpoovr] f]v r\Kovaa ... naXxv eXoXex ... veeri eXe^ev or xr\v cpwviqv 
Tiqv ek xov oupavoO raxAw f\Kovoa XaXovaav ktA. (cf. app. crit.). The sense is clear; the same 
heavenly voice, which had bidden the Seer not to write the utterance of the Seven Thunders 
(v. 4), now bids him take the roll that lay open in the Angel's hand (v. 2). Cf. 4:1, note. 
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9. Kai ditfjAGa Ttpoq xov ayyeAov kcA.] The Seer in his rapture quits his position at the 
door of heaven (4: 1), and places himself before the great Angel whose feet rest on sea and 
land. On dnfjAGa see WH. 2 , Notes, p. 171, W. Schm. p. 3. Aeyoov ai>x(o Souvou 'telling 
(bidding) him to give'; cf. Acts 21:21 Aeywv un, Tteptriuvew aurouq xa tskvoc. The Angel 
does not give the book, but invites the Seer to take it, and thus to shew at once his fitness for 
the task before him (cf. 5:2 ff.), and his readiness to undertake it. The book did not need to be 
opened, like that which the Lamb had taken out of the Hand of God, nor were its contents to 
be read or published; it was to be consumed by the Seer (on Karacpayew see Mc. 4:4, note) 
i.e. taken in and digested mentally; cf. Primasius: "id est in secretis recondi visceribus, " and 
Arethas: Karacpayew, xovxiaxiv, ev neipa xov TipdyuaToq yeveaGai. There is a clear reference 
to Ez. 3:1, 3:3 veal einev npbq ue Yie dvGpamou, Kardcpaye xr\v KecpaAiSa tqcutt|v ... n, KoiAia 
aou TtAnaGrjaeTai rfjq KecpaAiSoq xavxr\q rfjq 5e5ouevn,q eiq ae. Kai ecpayov aurnv, Kai 
eyeveTO ev x(o ax6\xaxi uou ooq ueAi yAuKaqov. The Seer adds: Kai TUKpaveT aou xr\v KoiAiav, 
and (5:10) eTUKpdvGn, n, KOiAia uou. The sweetness of the roll reminds the reader of Ps. 18. 
(19.) 10, 1 1 xa Kpiuorca Kupiou ... yAuKurepa vnkp ueAi Kai Kiqpiov, 118.(119.) 103 ooq 
yAuKea too Adpuyyi uou xa Aoyid aou, vnkp ueAi Kai k. tw arouari uou. The beauty of the 
revelation, the joy of insight and foresight which it afforded, the promise it held of greater 
joys to come, are well expressed by this metaphor: cf. Jer. 15:16 eoxai 6 Aoyoq aou euoi etc, 
eucppoauvnv Kai xocpdv KapSiaq uou. But when the message has been digested, it has other 
and opposite effects — TUKpavd aou xr\v KoiAiav (for this use of KoiAia cf. Jo. 7:38 Tiorauoi 
ek xf\q KOiAiaq aurou peuaovrai). Every revelation of God's purposes, even though a mere 
fragment, a (3i(3Aapi5iov, is 'bitter-sweet,' disclosing judgement as well as mercy. The Seer, 
if he would be admitted into a part of God's secret, must be prepared for very mixed 
sensations; the first joy of fuller knowledge would be followed by sorrows deeper and more 
bitter than those of ordinary men. Cf. Orig. philoc. 5:6. 

10. Kai e'Aa(3ov to (3i(3Aapi5iov ... Kai Karecpayov kcA.] The Seer obeys, and the result is as 
the Angel had said. There is however an instructive change of order: the Angel's words are 
TUKpaveT aou xr\v KoiAiav dAA' ev tco ox6\xaxi aou eacai yAuKu; the Seer relating his 
experience naturally places first the sensation which was first in order of time. The 
remarkable variant eyeuiaOn, for eiUKpavOn, is best explained as the first word of a gloss 
eyeuia9r| TUKpiaq, accidentally transferred into the text from the margin or from a position 
over eTUKpdvGn,; the gloss itself may have been suggested by Job 32:19. Cf. app. crit. 

11. Kai Aeyouaiv uoi AeT ae raxAw Tipocpnreuaai kcA.] Aeyouaw is the plural of indefinite 
statement, nearly equivalent to eppeGiq; whether the words come from the heavenly voice (vv. 
4, 8), or from the Angel (v. 9), or from some unknown source, is not obvious or material. AeT 
ae kcA. recalls the commission given to the prophets of Israel, especially to Jeremiah (1:10 
i5ou KaGeaxaKd ae an,uepov ha eGviq Kai (3aaiAeiaq, eKpiqouv Kai KaraaKaTrcew Kai 
diroAAueiv Kai dvovKoSouew Kai Karacpuxeuew) and Ezekiel (4:7 Ttpocpnreuaeiq en aurnv 
(i.q. 'IepouaaArju), 6:2, 11:4 et passim). The Seer of the Apocalypse, full of the bitterness of 
the roll which he has devoured, is now bound (5eT) to prophesy again. After the Seventh 
Trumpet a second Tipocpnreia will begin in which the destinies of nations and their rulers will 
be yet more fully revealed. The Seer is not sent to prophesy in their presence (em with gen., 
cf. Mc. 13:9 kn\ riyeuovoov Kai (3aaiAeoov araGrjaeaGe), nor against them (tni with ace, see 



Ez. he), but simply with a view to their several cases (km. Xaoiq kzX.). IioAAoiq emphasizes 
the greatness of the field. It is no one Empire or Emperor that is concerned in the prophecies 
of the second half of the Apocalypse; not merely Rome or Nero or Domitian, but a multitude 
of races kingdoms and crowned heads. 

Chapter 1 1 

11:1-14. Preparation for the Seventh Trumpet. (2) Measuring the Temple. The 
Holy City and the Two Witnesses. 

1. Kai e56Qy\ uoi KaAauoq kcA.] The Seer is no longer a mere witness; the new inspiration 
imparted by the roll (10: 1 1) prompts him to take his place among the actors in the great 
drama. His part is to measure the Sanctuary, and for this end a reed is put into his hands. The 
conception is from Ezek. 40:3, 40:6 i5ou dvrjp ... Kai ev xf\ x£ipi aurou r|v cntapTiov 
oikoSouoov Kai KaAauoq uexpov ... Kai Sieusrpnaev to aiAdu xfjq ra3An,q iaov x(o KaAduax cf. 
Zech. 2:1 (5) ff.: i5ou dviqp Kai ev xf\ x£ipi avxov axowiov yeoouerpiKov Kai dna upoq aurov 
Uov ov nopevr\; Kai einev Ttpoq us Aiauerpfjaai Tnv 'IepouaaArju. Apoc. 21:15 Kai 6 AaAoov 
u£t' euou dxev uexpov KaAauov xpuaouv, iva uexprjari Tnv ttoAw. The KaAauoq (Ezekier's 
rT^/pn i~lJp) is perhaps a cane of the Arundo donax which (Hastings 4. p. 212) grows in 

'immense brakes' along the Jordan valley (cf. Mt. 11:7), and often reaches the height of 15 or 
20 feet. Such a reed would be in strength and straightness Suoioq pd(35w (Mc. 6:8), but far 
longer and therefore better fitted to take the measurements of a great building. Ezekiel's reed 
was of six cubits, i.e. about 9 feet (40:5, see A. B. Davidson ad loc). 

Aeyoov "Eyevpe Kai ueTpnaov kcA.] On Eveipe intrans, see Mc. 2:11, note. There is no need 
to ask with Andreas nooq ydp 6 KaAauoq a^uxoq oov eXeyev; or with Bp Chr. Wordsworth to 
understand by the reed the Canon of Holy Scripture regarded as the measure of human life. 
The speaker is the person who gave the reed, and whose presence is implied in sSoGr). A 
heavenly sanctuary has been mentioned in 3:12, 7:15; cf. 11:19 6 vaoq xov Qeov 6 ev oupavw. 
But the sanctuary which is now to be measured is evidently on earth (cf. v. 2), and its form is 
suggested by the Temple of Jerusalem; it has an 'outer court' and is in 'the Holy City.' At 
Jerusalem the Altar of Burnt-offering, which is probably meant by to GuaiaaTrjpiov, was in 
the Court of the Priests, while the worshippers filled the Court of the Israelites and the Court 
of the Women, so that the vaoq here must be taken to include the tepov, with the exception of 
the Court of the Gentiles. The Seer however has in view not the material Sanctuary, but the 
spiritual building of the Church; cf. 1 Cor. 3:16 f., 2 Cor. 6:16, Eph. 2:21, 2 Thess. 2:4. The 
measuring of the Sanctuary provides for its preservation from the general overthrow, and thus 
corresponds with the sealing of the 144,000, which preceded the seventh seal-opening as the 
measuring precedes the seventh trumpet-blast. Mexpriaov ... rouq TtpoaKUVOUvraq involves a 
zeugma; some such verb as KarapiGuriaov must be mentally supplied (WM. p. 777). 

2. Kai rnv auAnv xr\v e^ooGev xov vaov ek$o.Xe kcA.] The outer court is passed over and 
left to its fate. Solomon's Temple had two courts (3 Regn. 6:34 (36) xr\v auAnv xr\v 
Eou>xaxr\v, Ezek. 10:5 ecoq xfjq auAfjq xfjq e^ooTepaq; but see Hastings, 4:702), and so had 
Ezekiel's (Ezek. 40:17, 40:20); but in Herod's Temple the inner court was divided into three 
spaces, from the last of which the outer court was parted by a barrier (to usootoixov totj 
eppayuou, Eph. 2:15, where see Dean Robinson's note) which might not be passed by a 
Gentile. The outer court was "given to the Gentiles" as an okoq Ttpoasuxfjq (Mc. 11:17), and 



the Lord taught that its sanctity was not impaired by their admission; it was a true part of the 
tepov. Now, however, the Seer is directed to 'cast it out' (e^ooGev^^oo, as in c. 14:20; cf. 
Blass, Gr. p. 59), i.e. to exclude it from the vaoq, though the other courts are included. It is to 
be "given to the Gentiles" in another sense, to be profaned and, with the rest of the Holy City, 
trodden under foot. If the vaoq represents the Church, the outer court is perhaps the rejected 
Synagogue; as in 2:9, 3:9, the tables are turned, and while the Church fills the court of 
Israelites and worships at the Altar of the Cross (Heb. 13:10), Israel after the flesh is cast out 
(Mt. 8:12 oi 5£ uioi rfjq fiaoiXdaq £K(3A.n9rjaovTai) and delivered to the heathen. This 
interpretation of the outer court seems to have been in the mind of Andreas, though he 
obscures it by including the pagan world: iqudq 5£ vouiqou£v vaov 9eov xr\v £KKAnaiav 
7ipoaaYop£U£a9ai ... auAiqv 5£ xr\v E^ooTepav xr\v toov octugtgov eGvwv kqc! 'IouSaioov 
auvaYooyrjv. 

veal riqv no Aw xr\v dyiav rarcrjaouaw kcA.] A reminiscence of Zech. 12:3 Kai eoxai kv xf\ 
r|U£pa £K£ivr| 9r]aouai xr\v 'iEpouaaAiqu Ai9ov Kararorcouusvov ndoiv xdiq eQveoiv. Dan. 
8:13 Th. ecoq noxe ... xb dyiov Kai r| 5uvamq auvTrarcr|9ria£Tai.; Isa. 63:18 (Aq.) vnevavxioi 
r|uoov KaT£7rdTr|aav to dyiaaud aou. See also Ps. 79:1, Ps. Sol. 7:2, 17:25, 1 Mace. 3:45, 
3:51. There is a yet nearer parallel in Lc. 21:22 'IepouaaAriu carat Tiorcouuevri vno iQvtiv 
dxpvq ou 7iAr|poo96oaiv Koupoi £9vwv. Tiqv noXiv xr\v dyiav comes perhaps from Dan. 9:24 Th. 
0^71? ^Vl but the phrase occurs also in 2 Esdr. 21:1, Isa. 48:2, 52:1, Mt. 4:5, 27:53. In 
Apoc. 21:2, 22:19 it is applied to the ideal City of God, but here, as the context shews, it 
stands for the Jewish polity, as the outer court of the Temple for the Jewish faith and worship. 

ufjvaq T£aa£pdKOvra KodSuo] This limit of time is derived from Dan. 7:25 Th., 12:7 £0oq 
Koupou Kai Koupoov Kai y£ fjuiau Kaipou, i.e. 3¥i years or 42 months, the duration of the 
sufferings of the Jews under Antiochus, whether we reckon from June 168 to Dec. 165, or 
from Dec. 168 to the middle of 164; see Driver ad loc. The same limit is given under various 
terms in Apoc. 11:3, 12:6 (1260 days), 12:14 ("a time and times and half a time," as in 
Daniel), 11:2, 13:5 (42 months). By comparing these passages with the present context we 
get the equation: the duration of the triumph of the Gentiles=the duration of the prophesying 
of the Two Witnesses, =the duration of the Woman's sojourn in the wilderness. The time- 
limit serves of course no further purpose than to synchronize the several periods, and to 
compare them with the greatest crisis through which the Jewish people passed between the 
Exile and the Fall of Jerusalem. In this place it suggests that as the Syrian domination yielded 
at last to the faith and courage of the Maccabees, so when the appointed time has come the 
Jewish people may be emancipated from Gentile oppression, and restored to the unity of the 
people of God. The words have a special interest in view of the recrudescence of Anti- 
Semitism. 

3. Kai Sooaoo Toiq 5uaiv udpruaiv uou kcA.] The Speaker is Christ (cf. 2:13, 21:6) or His 
Angel-representative (22:7, 22:12 ff.). Aooaoo ... Kai Tipocpr|T£UGOuavv=5d)aG0 auroiq 
7ipocpr|T£U£iv or iva 7ipocpr|T£uaooaiv (Delitzsch, ... ^rtfl). Neither Moses and Elijah, 

nor Elijah and Elisha, nor Enoch and Elijah (Tert. anim. 50, Hipp., ed. Lag., p. 21; see 
Arethas, ad loc. Aoyoq 5£ cp£p£tai £K 7iapa56a£ooq (potroov xr\ £KKAnaia d7iapaTp£Trcooq Kai 
aurov [sc. tov 'Evcbx] n^ £lv M eTa 'HAiou xov 0£g(3itou, and Thilo, cod. apocr. N.T., p. 765 
ff.; cf. Bousset, Der Antichrist, p. 134 ff.) can be intended by the two witnesses who prophesy 



through the whole period of Gentile domination, though, as the sequel shews (vv. 5, 6), the 
first pair at least are in the mind of the writer, suggested doubtless by Mai. 4:4, 4:6, and by 
the vision of the Transfiguration (Mc. 9:4). Nor again can such allegorical interpretations as 
the Law and the Prophets, the Law and the Gospel, the Old Testament and the New, be 
maintained in view of all that follows. Rather the witnesses represent the Church in her 
function of witness-bearing (Acts 1:8 eaeaQi uou udprupeq ... £ooq iox&xov xfjq yf\<;), and her 
testimony is symbolized by two witnesses, partly in reference to the well-known law of Deut. 
19:15 (£Trt GTOuorcoc, 5uo uapTupoov ... axr\aexai nav pfjua, cf. Jo. 8:17 ev tco vouw 5e tco 
uu£Tipw yeypanxai oxi 5uo dvGpamoov r| uapTupia dAnGrjq screw), partly in order to 
correspond with the imagery of Zechariah 4:2 ff., about to be cited; or, as Primasins says, 
they may represent the Church in both stages of her career, "ecclesia duobus testamentis 
praedicans et prophetans." The witness of the Church, borne by her martyrs and confessors, 
her saints and doctors, and by the words and lives of all in whom Christ lives and speaks, is 
one continual prophecy (cf. 19:10 r| yap \xapxvpia xov 'Iiqaou koxiv xb ttveuucx xfjq 
Tipocpnrdaq) lasting throughout the 1260 days of the triumph of heathendom. Her witnesses 
are clad in sackcloth (for the construction see 10:1), a reference perhaps to the rough costume 
worn by ancient prophets; cf. 4 Regn. 1:8 qobvnv Sepuorrivnv TrepiEqooaud/oq, Zech. 13:4 
£v5uaovTou 5eppw Tpvxvvnv, Isa. 20:2 dcpeAe tov odKKOv and xfjq ocrcpuoq oou, and see Mc. 
1:6, note. But Tt£pu3£(3A. odvcKOuq has a special appropriateness in its present connexion, for 
the attitude of the Church during the prevalence of paganism was penitential and not 
triumphant; cf. Jonah 3:6, 3:8 Tt£pi£|3dAovTO odvcKouq oi dvOpooTtoi, Mt. 11:21 naXai dv ev 
aaKKW ... U£T£v6r|aav. Cf. Bede: "saccis amicti, id est in exomologesi constituti." On the 
readings Tt£pi(3£|3Ar|U£voq, Tt£pi(3£(3Ar|U£vouq, see WH 2 ., Notes, p. 138. 

4. ovxoi daw ai 5uo £Aalai ktA.] After Zech. 4:2 f., 4:14 i5ou Auxvia xp^ofj oXr\ ... veal 
5uo £AaTai £7idvoo auxfjq ... outoi oi 5uo uioi rfjq TnoxriToq napEoxr\Kaoiv Kupiw 7idar|q xfjq 
yfjq. In Zechariah the Auxvia is Israel, and the two olive trees which feed it are either the 
priesthood and the royal house, represented by Joshua and Zerubbabel, or, as some suppose, 
certain heavenly ministries through which the Spirit was poured upon the nation. The 
Apocalyptist adopts so much of this as lends itself to his purpose. He has already likened the 
seven Churches to Auxviou (1:12, 1:20); from another point of view the whole Church is a 
single Auxvia, fed by those of its members who are specially set apart to be Christ's 
witnesses. These, if faithful, carry with them the oil of the Spirit, which keeps alive the light 
of life (cf. Mt. 25:4, Rom. 11:17). They stand before the Lord of the earth, living in His 
Presence, and ministering to Him by their confession of His Christ. 

Ai ... eoxtixeq: in tax. the thought of the writer goes back to outoi, i.e. oi 5uo udpxup£q, 
and, full of his great conception, he is indifferent to the demands of grammar. 

5. veal eiriq 9£Arjar| amove; dSiKfjaai kxX.] To kill God's witnesses is impossible, so long 
as their witness is unfulfilled; those who attempt it bring destruction upon themselves. There 
is an allusion to Elijah's treatment of Ahaziah's messengers (2 Kings 1:10 ff. cf. Lc. 9:54), 
but as usual the details are modified; the fire comes not from heaven but out of the mouths of 
the witnesses (cf. 1:16, 2:16, 9:17), i.e. the witnesses slay their enemies by the fire of the 
word which they utter; cf. Jer. 5:14 SeSgokoc rouq Aoyouq uou dq to gtouqc oov nvp veal tov 
Aqcov toutov ^uAa, veal Korea (pay^ai auTouq. Sir. 48:1 veal dv£CTr| 'HAiaq TtpocprjTriq obq nvp, 



Kai 6 Aoyoq avxov obq Aaundq £Kai£TO. Victorinus rightly: "ignem . . . potestatem verbi dicit." 
Bede thinks of the Christian revenge inculcated in Rom. 12:20 (dvGpaKaq Tiupoq awpeuaeiq 
knl xr\v KscpaAiqv avxov). 

For sitiq QeXr\ar\ see WM. p. 368; Blass, Gr. p. 216; other exx. of si with the subj. may 
be found in Lc. 9:13, 1 Cor. 14:5. If GsArjari differs in meaning from GeAei (see app. crit.) the 
former must be held to state a hypothetical case, whilst the latter posits the OeAnaiq as a fact. 
For GeAew 'to be minded' see the interesting parallel in Lc. 13:31 'Hpu)5r|q GeAei oe 
dTioKTdvai. outcoq (sc. tco nvpi) 5d aTioKcavGfjvai, 'he is destined to be slain in this 
manner'; cf. 13:10 5d oarcov ev uaxaipn aTioKcavGfjvai. On d5iK£iv see 2:11, note. 

6. outoi s'xouaw xr\v iE,ovaiav kcA.] Another reference to Elijah, the representative of O. 
T. prophecy. In 1 Kings 17:1 the drought proclaimed by Elijah is for 'these years' ( D^WIl 

LXX. xa exy\ xavxa), i.e. for an indefinite term of years beginning with the date of the 

prophecy. According to Menander, cited by Josephus (antt. 8. 13. 2) the period was actually 
one full year; see Burney ad loc. But a tradition adopted in Lc. 4:25 (£KAdo6r| 6 oupavoq exr\ 
xpxa Kai ufjvaq £E) and Jac. 5:17 (ouk e^>peE,ev enl xfjq yfjq iviavxovq rpdq Kai ufjvaq 
made the length of the great drought correspond with that of the Syrian domination; and this 
agrees with the Apocalyptist' s scheme of things, for according to v. 3 the days of the 
witnesses' prophesying are 1260, i.e. 3Vi years. Tnv i^ovaiav, the power exercised by Elijah 
and now revived in the case of the two witnesses. KAdew tov oupavov occurs elsewhere in 
this connexion only in Lc. I.e. 'Yexbq (3pex£i is unusual; the customary phrase is 6 Gsoq (3pex£i 
vexov (Joel 2:23), 6 Geoq (3pex£i (Gen. 2:5, Mt. 5:45), or simply (3pex£i (Jac. I.e.). npocprrcdoc 
is here the execution of the prophetic office, as in 2 Esdr. 6:13 ev Ttpocpnrda 'Ayyouou tou 
Trpocprjrou Kai Zaxapiou; more usually the noun denotes either the gift of prophecy (1 Cor. 
12:10), or a particular prophecy or collection of prophecies (Apoc. 1:3, 22:7 ff.). 

Kai e^ouaiav e'xouaiv knl toov uScctoov] Reference is now made to Moses, the other 
prototype of the Church's witnesses. Like Moses in Egypt, they can inflict plagues. The first 
of the Egyptian plagues has been already introduced into the scenery of the Third Trumpet 
(8:8), but less precisely; here oxpiqeiv avxa (sc. xa vbaxa) dq aiua answers to Exod. 7:20 

cf. Ps. 104. (105.) 29 u£T&xcp£^£v xa u5axa auroov siq aiua. 
nard^ai ... kv raxon TiArryfj comes from 1 Regn. 4:8, where the Philistines exclaim, outoi oi 
Gsoi oi Traxd^avTeq xr\v Payvnxov iv naor\ TiAriyfj. 'OaaKiq iav GsArjaooaw carries the power 
given to the Church far beyond that exercised by Moses, who received an express command 
before he inflicted a plague. The k^ovoia committed to the witnesses of Christ has no bounds 
but those which are imposed by their own faith; cf. Mc. 1 1:23, note; Jo. 15:7 kav udvnro kv 
euol ... o kav GeAnro airrjoaaGe Kai yevr\o£xai uuw. The general sense of the verse is well 
given in Jac. 5:17 ttoAu igxvei Seiqaiq Sucaiou £V£pyouu£vr|. 

7. Kai oxav T£A£aooaiv xr\v uapxupiav auxwv ktA.] The witnesses are immortal for so 
long a time only as their allotted term of office lasts; when they have delivered their message, 
their immunity from danger ceases, and they are at the mercy of their enemies. These are 
represented by to Gripiov to dva(3awov ek rfjq d(3uaaou. Of the Abyss we have heard in c. 9:1 
ff., but hitherto no mention has been made of a Wild Beast: there have been qwa, but there 
has been no Giqpiov, nor is there any further reference to one until we reach c. 13:1. Yet the 



article (to 9.) assumes that this Wild Beast which comes up from the Abyss is a figure 
already familiar to the reader. Perhaps it points back to Dan. 7:3 Th. xeooepa 9r|pia ueydAa 
dv£(3aiV£V ek xfjq 9aA.daar|q, the Apocalyptist mentally merging the four in one, or fixing his 
attention on the fourth (ib. 7 f., 20 f.), while for the sea he substitutes the Abyss (cf. Deut. 
30:13 with Rom. 10:7, and the note on c. 9:1). In Daniel the Giqpia are earthly kingdoms or 
empires (Dan. 7:17) which are contrasted with the Kingdom of the Saints (vv. 18, 27). A 
similar interpretation may be provisionally adopted here. This 9r|piov from the Abyss is 
clearly a power of imperial magnitude and great strength which derives its origin from 
beneath, and opposes itself to Christ's witnesses. The ancient commentators identify this 
power with the Antichrist; (cf. Andreas: to 9r|piov, 5nAa5ri 6 dvuxpicrcoq, and so Arethas). 
For a fuller discussion of the symbol see notes on cc. 13:1, 17:8. 

The Wild Beast prevails over the Witnesses; cf. Dan. 7:21 Th. to vcepocq ekewo knoiei 
tioAsuov ustoc (DV 3*]P N*]3i?) toov dyvoov, veal iaxuaev Ttpoq auTouq. The Seer anticipates 
a struggle between the Church and the whole power of the Roman Empire; he foresees that 
the troubles which began under Nero and Domitian will end in such a conflict as was actually 
brought about under Decius and in the last persecution under Diocletian. But his words cover 
in effect all the martyrdoms and massacres of history in which brute force has seemed to 
triumph over truth and righteousness. 

8. Kai to TiTooua qcutgov em. xfjq itAaTdaq ktA.] 'Their corpses (for Trcoopa, cadaver, see 
Jud. 14:8, Ez. 6:5 (A), Mc. 6:29, 15:45 (notes), and for the collective sing., cf. Gen. 48:12, 
Lev. 10:6, Jud. 13:20, and see Blass, Gr. p. 83) lie on the open street (rfjq nXazeiaq, cf. cc. 
21:21, 22:2) of the Great City.' With the sentiment of his race the Seer strongly resents the 
indignities offered to the bodies of the martyrs; cf. Ps. 79:2 f., Tob. 1:18, 2:3 ff. 

The Great City is defined as "one which (rytiq) in the language of mystery or of prophecy 
(TTveuucmKooq, cf. 1 Cor. 2:13 (B) TrveuucmKooq TtveuucrnKd auyKpivovTeq, 10:3 
TrveuuocTiKOV (3pooua; contrast aocpKVKOoq in Justin, dial. 14) is called 'Sodom' and 'Egypt'." 
The name of Sodom is given to Judah in its worst days (Isa. 1:9 f. obq ZoSoua dv £y£vr|9r|U£V 
... opxovTec, Eo56uoov ... Aaoq Touoppaq, cf. Ez. 16:46, 16:55 r| dSeAcprj aou ... Io5oua) and 
suggests at once moral degradation and utter ruin. Egypt, the 'house of bondage,' though not 
applied in the O.T. to Jerusalem or the Jewish people, is an obvious symbol of oppression and 
slavery. That Jerusalem is intended here seems to follow from Stiou Kai ktA.; in the latter half 
of the book the 'Great City' is Babylon (16:19, 17:18, 18:10 ff.), but the epithet r\ ueydAn is 
one which a Jew might not unnaturally give to the capital of his native land (cf. Orac. Sibyll. 
5:154, 5:226, 5:413); even pagan writers extol its size (Appian, Syr. 50 ueyicrcri TioAiq 
'IepoooAuua). But if Jerusalem is in the Seer's thoughts, it is Jerusalem no longer regarded as 
the Holy City, but as given over to heathendom (5:2), and thus for the time representing the 
world. The measured Sanctuary remains in its midst, an impregnable fortress, but the 
Witnesses go out into the street where the power of the Beast is supreme, and there, after a 
while, they meet their fate. In the ultimate meaning of the symbols, the City is doubtless not 
Jerusalem, but Rome, the persecutor of the Saints, the mystic Sodom and Egypt of the early 
centuries, where Christ was crucified afresh in His Saints. But this line of thought has not yet 
come into view; for the present Jerusalem, the city of the Crucifixion and of the earliest 
Christian martyrdoms, by a strange irony represents the antagonist of the civitas Dei. 



"Otiou kqcI 6 Kupioq auroov £<xcaupu)6r| recalls the saying of Jo. 15:20 ovk eaxiv SouAoq 
udqoov xov Kupiou avxov- d e\xe eSioo^av, Kai uuaq Sioo^ouaw. 

9. Kai (3A£tiougw ex tgov Aaoov Kai cpuAoov kcA.] Men of all races and nationalities (cf. 
5:9, 7:9; on the use of ek see Blass, Gr. p. 97, who compares it with a similar use of ]D) gaze 
at the spectacle, which lasts 3¥i days — as many days as the years of the witnesses' 
prophesying — a short triumph, in point of fact, but long enough to bear the semblance of 
being complete and final. The delight of the spectators is represented as at once fiendish and 
childish; they not only leave the bodies without burial, but refuse to permit the friends of the 
martyrs to bury them (cf. Tobit 1:18 ff.). Further, they celebrate their victory by keeping 
holiday and exchanging gifts. The words depict the hatred entertained for the Christians by 
the pagan majority, and the joy with which the edicts against them were received. 

Td TTXobuaTa: the plural is used in reference to the burial of the bodies, in which separate 
treatment would be necessary; contrast to ircooua (v. 8, note). For the form dqnouaw cf. Mc. 
1:34, 11:25; and for dcpievai, sinere, see Jo. 11:44, 11:48, 12:7, 18:8. 

10. Kai oi KaToiKouvxeq em. rfjq yfjq xaipouaw kcA.] The non-Christian world — an 
Apocalyptic formula, cf. 3:10, 6:10, 8:13, 13:8, 13:12, 13:14, 17:2, 17:8— shew their joy at 
the overthrow of the Witnesses after the customary manner, keeping holiday (dxppavvsaGai, 
specially of 'good cheer' and the mirth which it induces; cf. Lc. 12:19 cpdye the dxppaivou, 
ib. 15:23 ff., 16:19), and sending portions from their own table to friends or to poorer 
neighbours (2 Esdr. 18:10 cpdy£T£ ... jixexe. .anoaxeikaxe uepiSa roiq uiq e'xouaw, ib. 12 
dTtoGTiAAew uepiSaq Kai Ttovfjaai dxppoauvnv usydAnv; Esth. 9:22 s^aTtoaTiAAovTaq 
uepiSaq roiq cpiAoiq Kai roiq ircooxoiq). The cause of joy was not so much the death of the 
Witnesses as the relief which the cessation of their testimony afforded; "the two prophets (cf. 
v. 3 TipocpnTSUGOuaw) tortured" the world by setting men's consciences at work; cf. 1 Kings 
18:17, 21:20, Mc. 6:20, Apoc. 9:5 f. note. Such a sense of relief is perhaps not seldom felt to- 
day by bad men when a preacher of righteousness or a signal example of goodness is 
removed, though good breeding prevents outward manifestation of joy; cf. Bede: "quoties 
affliguntur iusti exsultant iniusti." On (3aoavu^£iv see c. 9:5, note. 

11. Kai y.Exa rdq xpelc; iquepaq Kai r\\xwv kcA.] The exultation of the pagan world will be 
shortened; when the 3V2 days are over, the Witnesses return to life. The Seer has in mind Ez. 
37:10 Kai dafjAGev dc, auTOuc. to Ttveuua (A nv. (oofjq) Kai e^iqaav, Kai eaxx]aav enl toov 
tioSoov auTWv: he sees the Church of the martyrs recovering herself from the effects of an age 
of persecution, as Ezekiel had seen new life infused into a dead Israel. Compare also 4 Regn. 
13:21 £qY|G£v Kai aveaxx] enl xovq 7i65aq avxov. ITveuua (oofjq, D^ll TVH (Gen. 6:17, 7:15, 

7:22), the respiration of animal life, in this case proceeding directly 'from God.' With 
dafjAGev ev auTotc, cf. Lc. 9:46, and Blass, Gr. p. 130. 

Kai cpo(3oq ueyaq etietiegev dri (Exod. 15:16, Ps. 54. (55.) 5, 2 Esdr. 16:16; in N.T., Lc. 
1:12, Acts 19:17) rouq Geoopouvraq aurouq: the spectators were panic-stricken. Each 
unexpected revival of the Church after an edict aimed at her extinction would strike dismay 
into the hearts of the persecutors, for it was manifestly ek xov Qeov. 

12. Kai f|Kouaav cpoovfjq ueydAriq kcA.] The resurrection of the Witnesses is followed, as 
their Lord's (v. 8) had been, by an ascension into heaven in a cloud. But whereas none saw 
the Lord rise from the dead, and His Ascension was witnessed only by a few (Acts 1:9 



(3A£Tt6vtgov auTGJV sc. tgjv qctiogtoAgov), His witnesses rise and ascend in full view of their 
enemies (eGeobpnaav amove; oi exGpoi auToov, cf. v. 11 Touq GeoopouvTaq auTouq); their 
triumph is celebrated openly. This public exaltation of the martyrs and saints will find its 
fulfilment in the rapture which St Paul foresees (1 Thess. 4:17 aua guv auTOiq apnayr\aoy.eQa 
ev vecpeAaiq dq araxvTriGvv tou vcupiou dq aepa). But meanwhile it has been partly 
anticipated in the sight of the world by the tribute paid to them, sometimes within a few years 
after their dishonour and death. Quite early in the history of the Church festivals were 
instituted in honour of the martyrs, martyria erected at their tombs, basilicas dedicated to 
their memory, their names were inserted in the diptychs and recited at the Christian sacrifice; 
and the later processes of canonization and invocation were at least an endeavour to do 
honour to those who had witnessed to Christ at the cost of their lives. In the popular esteem 
the Church's earlier witnesses were erected into a now Olympus; paganism saw the men it 
had hated and killed called up to heaven before its eyes. The vision of the Seer found a partial 
accomplishment before the age of persecution ceased, if its full and worthier realization is 
still in the future. For ooSs 'hither' (Syr. gw rdaX) cf. c. 4:1. 'Ev Tfj VE(peXr\: the cloud already 

associated with ascension into heaven in the Master's case (Acts 1:9). The Seer may also 
have in view the translation of Enoch and Elijah (Sir. 44:16, 48:9, 49:14; cf. c. 11:3, note). 

13. Kai ev £Kdvr| Tfj oopa kyevexo oeiouoq usyaq ktA.] Earthquake (in the first century a 
too familiar experience of the Asiatic towns) is in the Prophets a constant symbol of great 
upheavals in the social or spiritual order; see Ez. 37:7, 38:19, Hagg. 2:6 (cf. Heb. 12:26 f.), 
Mc. 13:8, Apoc. 16:18. Here it seems to indicate the breaking up of the old pagan life which 
would follow the foreseen victory of the faith. The prophecy clothes itself in language 
borrowed from the well-known phenomena of a physical upheaval. To beKaxov, xiAidSsq 
inxa, are conventional numbers like to Tpvcov in 8:7-12, and the SgoSskqc xiAidSsq of every 
tribe in Israel. But there is a studied moderation in the present figures; that but a tenth part of 
the great city should be overthrown and but 7000 souls should perish out of a population of at 
least 100,000 (cf. Jos. c. Apion. 1:22) indicates that the disaster was to be partial and 
ordinary. 

'Ovouorca dvGpumoov, i.e. avGpumoi, 'persons': cf. 3:4, note; to the examples of this use 
of ovoua given by Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 196 f., may now be added those published by 
Grenfell and Hunt in the index to the Tebtunis Papyri. "ESgokqcv 56^av too Geco toov oupavwv: 
they glorified the True God by confessing their sin in having forsaken Him for idols; Jos.7. 
19 56q 56^av aiquepov too Kupiw Gew 'IaparjA, Kai 56q Tiqv klpy.oX6yr\o\v . The phrase 6 Gsoq 
twv oupavwv (Hbtt is from Daniel (e.g. 2:18 f., Th., 4:28 (31) f., LXX.; see Driver, 

Daniel, p. 23), and reminds the reader that the Church was suffering, as Israel suffered during 
the Babylonian captivity, from predominant heathenism. The 'God of heaven' (2 Esdr. 5:12, 
6:10, 12:4) is the invisible God of Jewish and Christian Monotheism, the "caeli numen" of 
Juv. 14:97, as contrasted with the 'gods many' whose images were to be seen in the pagan 
temples. In the end the Seer foresees a general movement towards Christianity, induced by 
fear or despair (oi Aomoi £U(po(3oi iyevovxo, cf. Acts 24:24 f.) — a prediction fulfilled more 
than once in ecclesiastical history. 

14. r| oval r\ 5evxepa aTtfjAGsv i5ou ktA..] See 9:12, note. The Second Woe is the Sixth 
Trumpet, with the two episodes (10:1-11:13) appended to it. The Seventh Trumpet — r\ oval r\ 



xpixr\ is now to follow without further delay. For spxeaGai xayy see 2:16, 3:11, 22:7, 22:12, 
22:20; it seems always to refer, more or less directly, to the Parousia or to events leading up 
to it. 

15-19. The Seventh Trumpet-blast or Third Woe. 

15. veal 6 £(35ouoq avyeAoq ioaXmoev kxX.] There is a marked contrast between the result 
of the opening of the Seventh Seal, and that of the blowing of the Seventh Trumpet. In the 
former case there was silence in Heaven; now there are 'great voices'; and the Seer can hear 
and write down what they say. The voices may be those of the q"coa (cf. 6:1, 6:3, 6:5, 6:7), 
who represent Creation and rejoice in the subjection of the cosmos to their Lord and His 
Christ. Aeyovxeq, i.e. the persons or personifications from whom the voices come; cf. 9:13, 
note. Oooval ... ev xti oupavw: "this knowledge at present is wholly in heaven . . . not 
manifested yet to the creation, but to be wrought out" (Benson). 

kyevexo r\ (3aaiAda xov koouou ktA.] "The kingdom of the world has become (for the aor. 
cf. Lc. 19:9) our Lord's and His Anointed's." The words suggest the vision of a world- 
empire, once dominated by an usurping power, which has now at length passed into the hands 
of its true Owner and Imperator; cf. Mt. 4:8, 4:9, Jo. 14:30, Eph. 2:2, 6:12. The world-long 
struggle which will end in this transfer is described in Ps. 2. (cf. Acts 4:26), which yields the 
phrase 6 Kupioq Kai 6 xpioroq avxov, Dan. 7:13 ff., 22 ff.; and the magnificent issue is 
celebrated again in Apoc. 12:10, 19:6, 19:16. '0 Kupioq iquoov is here plainly not the Son, but 
the Father; the speakers are representatives of Creation, not of the Church, and the Lord of 
the Church is from their point of view not the Lord, but "the Lord's Christ" (Lc. 2:26, 9:20), 
an O.T. phrase for the anointed King of the theocracy. Kai fiaoiXevoei eiq rouq aioovaq toov 
aiobvoov: not fiaoiXevoovow , for the rule of God and of Christ is one, and the Kingdom of the 
Son will ultimately be merged in the Reign of God (1 Cor. 15:27). That Reign is perennial; 
no age will see its end (Dan. 2:44, 7:14, 7:28), and the Son's re-delivery of His mediatorial 
power to the Father does not exclude Him from sharing the Father's kingdom; against the 
perversion of the Pauline teaching by Marcellus the Church was able to cite Lc. 1:33 rfjq 
^aoiXeiaq avxov ovk eoxai xeXoq: see Robertson, Regnum Dei, p. 51 ff. 

16. Kai oi eiKoai xeaaapeq npeofivxepoi oi kxX.] The Elders take up the witness of the quia 
(if we may assume that they are the speakers in v. 15), as they do in 4:9 ff. Ordinarily the 
Elders are seated (Ka6r|U£VOi) even in the Divine Presence on thrones which surround the 
central Throne (4:4), for the Church is the ouvGpovoq of the Incarnate Son Who is the 
ouvGpovoq of the Father (3:21); but they prostrate themselves at every act of adoration (4:10, 
5:8, 5:14, 19:4). With km. xa TipoaooTia auroov cf. c. 7:11, where the same prostration is 
ascribed to the Angels. The Angels and the Church, as creatures, share a common worship. 

17. suxapiGTOUUSV coi, Kvpie 6 Geoq kxX.] The Elders represent the Church in her great 
function of euxapuma. On Kvpie 6 G. 6 TtavcoKpccTGop, "Lord God of Sabaoth," see cc. 1:8, 
4:8; and on 6 gov Kai 6 r\v, 1:4, 1:8, 4:8. Here, and again in 16:5, 6 epxouevoq is omitted, 
since the future does not fall within the scope of the passage. E'lAiqcpaq ... Kai efiaaiXevoaq, 
"Thou hast assumed Thy power, and didst begin Thy reign"; with £(3aaiA£UGaq cf. v. 15 
eyevexo r\ (3aaiAia. For this combination of tenses see 3:3 eiX. Kai f|Kouaaq, 5:7 r\XQev Kai 
d'Aiqcpev, 8:5 ri'Aiqcpev ... Kai kyeyiiaev ... Kai £(3aAsv; and with fiaaiXeveiv in this sense cf. 2 
Regn. 15:10 fiefiaoiXevKev fiaoiXevq 'A(3£aaaAwu sv X£(3pwv, Ps. 92. (93.) 1 Kupioq 



i^aaikevaev (*=[?£))• Trpv 5vva\xxv gov xy\v usydAnv, not the normal exercise of the Divine 

power, but that final and overwhelming display to which all prophecy points. Compare and 
contrast Acts 8:10 r| Suvauiq xov Qeov r\ KaAouuiviq u£ydAr|. 

18. Kai xa eGviq obpyiaGriaav kcA.] Ps. 2. is still in view, cf. vv. 1,5 iva xi ecppua^av 
(•lU^-H ZQvr], Kai Aaoi i\xeXixr]aav Ksvd; ... xoxe AaArjaa Ttpoq aurouq ev opyfj avxov: and 98. 
(99.) 1 Kupioq ifiaoikevoev, opyiqeaGooGav Aaoi. In Acts 4:25 ff., Ps. 2:1 f. is interpreted by 
the Church of Jerusalem in reference to the treatment of Christ by Antipas and Pontius Pilate 
(ouvrjxGnaocv Y a P ^ Jt ' dAnGdaq ev xf\ noXei xavxr\ em. xov ayiov TiaiSd aou 'Inaouv ... 
'Hpa>5r|q xe Kai ITovcioq UeiXaxoq ovv e'Gveaiv Kai Aaoiq 'IaparjA): with a wider outlook the 
Seer of the Apocalypse sees in it the hostility of the world against the Church. 'QpyiaGnaav ... 
opyn: the futile violence of men is answered by the effective judgements of God. 'HAGsv r| 
opyrj aou Kai 6 Kaipoq kcA.; the dies irae is imagined as already come, and is seen to coincide 
with the Resurrection and the Judgement. With 6 Kaipoq tgov veKpoov cf. Mc. 11:13 Kaipoq 
oukoov, Lc. 21:24 k. sGvwv. The dead will rise in their season, when all is ripe for the final 
award; cf. Mc. 4:29, Apoc. 14:15 ff.; the scene is described in c. 20. ff. Oi vsKpoi, good and 
bad, as in Jo. 5:25, Acts 24:21. 

The three infinitives, KpiGfjvai ... Souvai ... SiacpGsTpai, depend upon Kaipoq, as in Eccl. 
3:2 Kaipoq xov diroGaveiv or without the article, in Judith 13:5 Kaipoq dvnAa(3£aGai. But 
after KpiGfjvai the construction is partly changed, and the writer proceeds as if he had begun 6 
Kaipoq Touq vsKpouq Kpivai. 

Souvai tov uiaGov kcA.] The uiaGoq to be given in the evening of the world to God's 
labourers (Mt. 20:8) is with the Father (Mt. 6:1) in heaven (Mt. 5:12), and will be dispensed 
by the Lord at His return (Apoc. 22:12); though essentially the same in all cases (Mt. I.e.), 
and though its payment is in all an act of grace on the part of God (Rom. 4:4), it will vary in 
proportion to the work of the recipient (1 Cor. 3:8). The prophet's uiaGoq is in some sense 
distinct from the uiaGoq SiKaiou (Mt. 10:41), but no emphasis is laid here upon the difference 
(5ouvai tov uiaGov ... Toiq Ttpocprjraiq Kai Toiq dyioiq kcA.). "Thy servants the prophets" are 
the prophets of the Church, as in cc. 1:1, 10:7; "the saints" are, as always, the faithful in 
general But who are "they that fear Thy Name"? In the Acts (13:16, 13:43, 13:50) oi 
cpo(3ouu£VOi or oi G£(36u£V0i tov Geov are proselytes of the Synagogue; in the Apoc. (here 
and perhaps also in 19:5) analogy suggests that they may be the unbaptized adherents of the 
Church, enquirers and catechumens. These too, if their desire to serve God be sincere, shall 
not lose their reward; though not dyioi in the technical sense, they will receive the uiaGoq 
SiKaiou. Small or great, the least in the Kingdom of Heaven (Mt. 1 1 : 1 1), as well as those who 
stand in the highest rank of God's servants, the prophets of the New Covenant, are all 
remembered before Him. The acc. rouq uiKpouq Kai rouq ueydAouq must be explained by 
supposing that the writer has forgotten that he started with 5ouvai uiaGov. The phrase (used 
also in cc. 13:16, 19:5, 19:18, 20:12; cf. Gen. 19:11, Sap. 6:7) includes all sorts and 
conditions of men, and witnesses to the aTipoGGOTioAriuiJua of the Judge. The meanest slave 
among the catechumens of the Church will receive the same consideration as an Imperial 
convert. 

Kai SiacpGeTpai rouq SiacpGdpovraq Tiqv yfjv] Cf. 19:2 eKpivev xr\v Tiopvnv xr\v ueydAnv 
f|Tiq ecpGeipev xr\v yfjv ev xf\ Tiopvda auxfjq. Here the reference is more general; by a Divine 



ius talionis (cf. Rom. 1:28 ff., 2:5 ff.) destroyers of every kind shall be destroyed. 
Aiacp0eipai, 5iacp9dpovTaq are perhaps preferred to the more usual droAeaai, duoAAuovTaq 
(Jo. 3:16, Rom. 2:12, 2 Cor. 2:15, 2 Thess. 2:10), because of the double sense of SuxcpGdpew. 
Paganism was 'destroying' — the lapse into the present is significant — 'the earth' by 
corrupting the fountains of moral life, as well as by the physical horrors of the amphitheatre 
and the tyrannies of imperialism; and this moral reference is probably uppermost. All who 
helped to poison society were themselves 5i£cp9apu£V0i tov vouv (1 Tim. 6:5), and their true 
character would be recognised and fixed by the judgement of God. 

19. Kai r|vo{yr| 6 vaoq zov Geou kzX.] The Sanctuary in heaven (3:12, 7:15, 15:5 ff., 21:22, 
cf. Iren. 4:13. 6), as distinguished from the sanctuary on earth (11:1) was opened (r|voivr|, as 
in 15:5; cf. Blass, Gr. p. 43); i.e. the Great Award is to be accompanied by a manifestation of 
the Divine glory; cf. Mc. 8:38 ozav eXQr\ ev zf\ 56^r\ zov nazpbq amov. So Victorinus: 
"templum aperture manifestatio est Domini nostri." The vision apparently is but momentary, 
for the heavenly vaoq is opened again in 15:5; but the Seer has time to catch sight of (d>cp9r|) 
the Ark of the Covenant which was within. On r|voiyr| see Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 189. 

r| Ki(3ooToq xfjq 5ux9r|Kr|q (ITHIIiri fHiN), or as it is usually called in Exodus r\ k. too 

rr 

uaprupiou (m*TPriO K), was within the sacred veil of the Tabernacle (Heb. 9:4), and 
afterwards stood in the inner chamber of Solomon's Temple (1 Kings 8:6). Probably it 
perished when Nebuchadrezzar burnt the Temple (2 Kings 25:9), for Jeremiah speaks of it as 
if it would shortly pass out of memory (Jer. 3:16), and Tacitus (hist. 5:9) scoffs at the Jewish 
Sanctuary as "vacuam sedem et inania arcana." In Ezekiel's Temple the Ark does not appear, 
which renders its presence in the heavenly temple of the Apocalypse more remarkable. A 
legend related in 2 Mace. 2:5 ff. represents Jeremiah as having hidden both the Ark and the 
Altar of Incense (which reappears in Apoc. 8:3 ff.) in a cave against the day of Israel's 
restoration; it is added: Kai ayvoocrcoq 6 TOTioq eozai eooq av auvdyr| 6 9eoq eTTiauvyooyriv zov 
Xaov ... Kai tots 6 Kupioq dvaSsi^si zavza Kai 6cp9r|G£Tai r| 56^a zov Kupiou. Other forms of 
the legend may be seen on p. 38, supra. This story in its earliest form may have been in the 
mind of the Seer, but he has his own reason for introducing the Ark at this point. In Christ 
God has made a new covenant with men (Heb. 8:6 ff., 9:15 ff.), and the appearance of the 
Ark of the Covenant through the opened doors of the heavenly temple, at the moment when 
the time has come for the faithful to receive their reward, indicates the restoration of perfect 
access to God through the Ascension of the Incarnate Son. Andreas: 5id rfjq dvoi^sooq zov 
oupavou Kai xfjq opdaeooq xfjq ki(3gotou tgov r|Toiuaau£voov dy9d)v Totq dya9oiq SnAourai r| 
diroKdAu^iq. 

Kai eyevovro doTparon kzX. The usual symbols of majesty and power which attend 
manifestations of the Divine Presence, cf. (e.g.) Exod. 19:16, Ps. 29:3 ff. — "the solemn 
salvos, so to speak, of the artillery of Heaven" (Alford). Of a "great hail" (Exod. 9:18 ff.) we 
hear again in c. 16:21; lightning flashes across the sky in 4:5, 8:5, 16:18; earthquakes are felt 
in 6:12, 8:5, 11:13, 16:18. 

The second great section of the Book (4:1-11:19) ends, as it began, with a vision of the 
heavenly order. In 4: 1 ff. a door is set open in heaven, through which the Seer is able to 
discern the Throne of God and its surroundings; in 11:19 the Temple of God in heaven is 
opened, and the Ark of the New Covenant is seen standing in the celestial Sanctuary. 



Moreover, the whole series of visions which intervenes between these two revelations is full 
of heavenly things and persons. Most of the scenes are laid in heaven; the rest, though on 
earth, are illuminated by the presence of superhuman agents. The seven Seals are opened by 
the Lamb Who is in the midst of the Throne; the seven Trumpets are blown by seven Angels. 
Angels are charged with the custody of the four winds; an Angel impresses on the elect the 
Seal of God; an Angel with one foot on the sea and the other on the dry land, makes solemn 
oath that the end is near. 

Yet as a whole the section is concerned with movements which find their sphere on the 
earth. The purpose of the celestial scenery and the celestial agencies which are employed is 
not to take the attention of the reader from contemporary or coming events, but to lead him to 
connect these with the invisible powers by which they are controlled, and to let the light of 
heaven fall upon the earthly tragedy. The Throne and the Temple in the eiioupdvia are seen 
to be the ultimate source of the energies by which human history is carried to its goal. But it 
is in human history that the interests of the prophecy are centred. In the events which follow 
the opening of the Seals, if they have been rightly interpreted in this commentary, the Seer 
depicts the conditions under which the Empire, as he knew it in Asia, was fulfilling its 
destiny, and passes from these to the great dynastic and social changes which must 
accompany or follow its collapse. In the scenes announced by the Trumpet-blasts, he works 
out at greater length the second of these topics; the revolutions which were in the lap of the 
future, the woes which it held in store for the unbelieving and impenitent world, are painted 
in a vivid symbolism borrowed partly from the Old Testament, partly from the apocalyptic 
thought of the time. These kaleidoscopic effects must be taken as a whole, and not pressed in 
detail, as if they were so many specific predictions; nevertheless they doubtless represent the 
impressions made upon the mind of the Seer, as in the Spirit he gazed into the future of the 
Empire and of the race. His sight does not reach as yet to the end; when the seventh Seal is 
opened, there is silence in heaven; when the seventh Trumpet is blown, he hears the 
acclamations of the invisible world, but the actual result is not revealed to him even under a 
symbolical disguise. 

If the Seals and the Trumpets disclose the fortunes of the Roman Empire, and, in a 
foreshortened view, the troubles of the age which would follow its fall, the Seer is not left 
without a vision of the future of the great spiritual Power which was destined to outlive the 
rule of the Caesars. Both the seventh seal-opening and the seventh trumpet-blast are preceded 
by episodes which deal with the history of the Catholic Church. The churches of the province 
of Asia have vanished from the Seer's mind; he has now before him the thought of the 
worldwide Society. Each episode consists of two pictures. In the first pair the Church is 
represented as the Israel of God, marching in its tribal divisions to the inheritance of the 
Saints; and again as the universal brotherhood of all races and nations, seen in the glories of 
its ideal life. In the second, she appears in two aspects of her long struggle with the world; as 
the Sanctuary surrounded by the profanations of heathendom, and again as the Two 
Witnesses, the Enoch and Elijah or the Moses and Elijah of the new Covenant, to whom it is 
given to witness throughout the days of a militant paganism, dying for the faith, to rise again 
like the Master and ascend to heaven. 

With the seventh trumpet-blast the Kingdom of God has come, and the general judgement 
is at hand. Thus the second section of the Apocalypse brings the course of history down to the 



verge of the Parousia. If the Book had ended here, it would have been within these limits 
complete. But the Seer pauses for a moment only to take up his role again with a fresh 
presentation of the future, in which the vision is to be carried to its issue. A new prophecy 
begins in c. 12, the contents of the open (3i(3Aapi5iov which the Seer had been directed to take 
from the hand of the Angel and consume. Impelled by this fresh gift of prophetic energy, he 
feels himself bound to prophesy again to a larger circle of hearers and with wider aims 
(10:11); and this second message occupies the remainder of the Book. 

Chapter 12 

12:1-18. The Woman with child, and the great blood-red Dragon. 

1. aiqudov \xeya wcp9r| ev tco oupavco] Hitherto a fresh vision has been announced by the 
formula [uETorcauTa] d5ov veal i5ou, or the simple eiSov or wcp9r| (11:19). The present vision 
is the first characterised as a aiqudov; others follow, cf. 13:3 cbcp6r| aAAo or|udov ev tco 
oupavco, 15:1 d5ov aAAo aiqu. ev tco ovp. \xeya Kai Gauuacrcov. In the LXX. ar|udov is 
usually the equivalent of IHN, and is used either of celestial phenomena, e.g. the heavenly 

bodies (Gen. 1:14), and the rainbow (Gen. 9:12 ff.), or of tokens of God's presence or 
purpose given upon earth, e.g. the miracles in Egypt (Exod. 7:3, etc.). In the N.T. the latter is 
the prevalent sense of oiqudov; the word goes with zepaq (Jo. 4:48) and Suvamq (Acts 2:22), 
and it is thus used in this book (cc. 13:13 ff., 16:14, 19:20), though only of wonders wrought 
by evil powers. But the Gospels speak also of ar|uda and (d<) tou oupavou (Mc. 8:11, Mt. 
16:1, and of a aiqueTov ev oupavco (Mt. 24:3, 24:30), which is to attend the Parousia. Such 
signs, like the mmN of Gen. //. cc, would be visible in the skies to men upon earth, and this 

is probably the nature of the 'sign' now displayed to the Seer. It is not the interior of the 
heavenly world that he sees, as in 4:1 ff., but its outer veil, the sky, on which the vision is 
depicted. 

yuviq 7i£pi(3£(3Ar|U£vr| tov fjAiov ktA.] The first 'sign in heaven' is a Woman — the earliest 
appearance of a female figure in the Apocalyptic vision. She is arrayed with the Sun; for the 
constr. see 7:9, 7:13, 10:1, 11:3, 17:4, 18:16, 19:8, 19:13, and for the idea, cf. Ps. 103.(104.) 
2 dva(3aAA6u£Voq cpcoq cbq iucraov, and the partial parallels in Apoc. 1:16, 10:1, 19:17. The 
moon is her utiotioSiov; the phrase utiokcxtco tcov tioScov may be borrowed from Ps. 109. 
(1 10.) 1 (Mc. 12:36) or from Ps. 8:7 (Heb. 2:8). The Seer perhaps has in mind Cant. 6:9 (10) 
tic, avzr\ r\ £kvcuttcou<joc cbad opGpoq, Ka\r\ cbq G£Arjvr|, £KA£KTiq cbq 6 fjAioq; Further, this 
Woman in the sky is crowned with a wreath (c. 2:10, note, of twelve stars, a coronet of 
celestial diamonds. The reader is reminded of Joseph's second dream (Gen. 37:9 6 fjAioq Kai 
r| G£Arjvr| Kai £v5£Ka dcrripEq Tipoa£KUVOUV U£), and of Test. 12. patr. Napht. 5 6 A£ui 
£Kpocr|G£ tov fjAiov Kai 6 'IouSaq cpGdaaq kniaoE Tiqv G£Ar|vr|v, Kai u^coGiqaav ducpoT£poi 
guv auTotq. Kai ovToq tou Aeui cbq r|Aiou ... 'IouSaq r|v Aauitpoq cbq r| oeArjvri, Kai vno Touq 
Ti65aq auTou r\oav 5cb5£Ka aKTiveq — passages which shew that Semitic fancy was apt to 
decorate ideal or representative persons with the heavenly bodies. The mention of twelve 
stars (5cb5sKa, not oi 5. dcrripeq) is sufficiently explained as an allusion to the twelve tribes 
(Jac. 1:1, Apoc. 21:12) or possibly the twelve Apostles (21:14), regarded as the crowning 
ornament of the Jewish Church; for the notion of the stars forming a wreath or circlet, cf. Sap. 
13:2 kukAov dcrcpcov (v. /. dcrcepcov), and perhaps Apoc. 1:16. 



2. veal ev yaoTpi e'xouaa ktA.] The Woman is with child, and near to her delivery; in sharp 
contrast with the splendour of her attire the Seer places her cries of pain and the tortures 
((3aaaviqou£vr|) of the birth-pangs. He can scarcely have failed to remember Isa. 7:14 5d)G£i 
Kupioq avzbq uuw ar|U£iov i5ou r| TtapGevoq ev yaoTpi Arju4>£Tai (Mt. 1:23 e^ei), Kai xi^Exai 
uiov — a passage familiar to Christian thought towards the end of the Apostolic age, as its use 
by Mt., and apparently also by Lc. (1:31), attests. But if so, he purposely substitutes yuvrj for 
roxpGevoq, for the Virgin-Birth is not a point on which he wishes to insist; the ideal mother of 
the Lord is not the Virgin, but the Jewish Church (see below). Jerusalem is described in the 
Prophets as a travailing woman; cf. Mic. 4:10 d>5w£ ... Ouycrcrip Eaobv, obq UKTOuaa, Isa. 
26:17 f. obq r| obSrvouaa ... em Tfj ob5wi auTfjq EKEKpaE,EV ... ev yaarpi £Ad(3ou£v Kai 
obSwrjaauev, ib. 66:7 itpiv xr\v obSivouaav xekeiv, nplv eXQeiv tov novov tgov obSwoov, 
E^icpvyEV Kai £T£K£V apa£V. The same metaphor is used by our Lord to characterize the 
anguish of the Apostles on the eve of the Passion (Jo. 16:21 r| yuvr] ocav UKTr| Autu|v £X£V ... 
Kai uu£iq ouv vuv U£V \vnr\v exexe), and by St Paul in reference to the spiritual travail of the 
guide of souls (Gal. 4:19 TEKvia uou, ouq ndXiv obSivoo U£xpvq ou uopcpooGfj Xpiaxoq £v uuw). 

The reading is somewhat uncertain: £xouaa Kpa^£i (£Kpa^£V, £Kpa^£v) is easier than 
£XOuaa, Kai Kpdqa, but the latter has on the whole better support and makes excellent sense; 
if it be accepted, Kai ev y. £xouaa will range with Tt£pi(3£(3Ar|U£vr| kcA., while Kai Kpdqa 
begins a new clause. 

The ancient expositors in general, beginning with Hippolytus and Methodius, understood 
the Woman with child to represent the Church, though some identified her with the Blessed 
Virgin. See Hipp. (ed. Lag. p. 31): xr\v u£v ouv yuvauca xr\v 7i£pi(3£(3Ar|U£vr|v tov fjAaov 
aacp£araxa xr\v EKvX\\oiav, £v5£5uu£vr|v tov Aoyov tov TiaTpwov U7i£p fjAaov AduirovTa; 
Andreas: TW£q uev 5i oAou Tiqv Geotokov vevorjKaai .. 6 5k ueyaq Ms965ioq [conviv. 6 ff.] eiq 
Tiqv dyiav EKKAiqaiav £^£Aa(3sv. The majority take the birth-pangs to symbolize the spiritual 
travail of the Church (Hipp. I.e.: ov racuasTai r| eKKAiqaia yevvooaa ek KapSiaq tov Aoyov tov 
ev Koauw vno diriaTOOV 5iook6u£VOv; Ps. Aug.: "quotidie parit ecclesia." Andreas: ooSivew 5e 
cpauev Tiqv EKKAiqaiav KaG' EKaaTov twv dvaysvvoousvoov 5i' uSaToq Kai TrveuuaToq; Bede: 
"semper ecclesia, dracone licet adversante, Christum parit"). But the earliest Latin expositor 
of the Apocalypse, Victorinus, has grasped the meaning more precisely: "antiqua ecclesia est 
patrum et prophetarum et sanctorum et apostolorum; quae gemitus et tormenta desiderii sui 
habuit usquequo fructum ex plebe sua secundum carnem olim promissum sibi videret 
Christum ex ipsa gente corpus sumpsisse" — a comment which. Beatus repeats, adding: 
"semper enim haec mulier ante adventum Domini parturiebat in doloribus suis." Similarly 
Augustine in Ps. 142: "haec autem mulier antiqua est civitas Dei." The two views are not, 
however, wholly inconsistent. Doubtless the Church of the Old Testament was the Mother of 
whom Christ came after the flesh. But here, as everywhere in the Book, no sharp dividing 
line is drawn between the Church of the Old Testament and the Christian Society; the latter is 
viewed as the Jewish Church come to its maturity. Thus the woman who gave birth to the 
Christ is identical with her who after His departure suffered for her faith in Him (v. 13) and 
who is the mother of believers (v. 17, cf. Gal. 4:27). 



In (3aaaviqou£vr| xekeiv the infinitive is epexegetical (WM. p. 140), representing the 
issue, almost the purpose (Vg. cruciabatur ut pariat), of the torture endured. Burton, § 389, 
less simply explains it as "an object inf. governed by the idea of desire implied in the 
preceding participle." For (3acavi^ou£vr| see 9:5 note. 

3. Kai djcp9r| aAAo ar|U£iov ktA.] A second tableau, following close upon the first and 
inseparable from it. The Dragon is the Serpent of Gen. 3:1 ff., as the Apocalyptist himself 
tells us (v. 9). But the preference of SpccKoov (=fJri Job 7:12 U>m ib. 26:13, jJTlb ib. 40:20 
(25)) to ocpiq, both in this context and in cc. 13., 16., 20., is significant. It is a mythical, 
symbolical, monster which is before us, whether suggested by the Babylonian Tiamat 
(Gunkel, Schopfung u. Chaos, p. 361, Eric. Bibl. 1131 ff.), or by Hebrew fancy (Ps. 73. (74.) 
13 gu ovvixpityat; Taq KecpaAdq tgov SpocKovroov — cod. R, xov SpdKOVToq xov ueydAou — em. 
xov u'Sorcoq: cf. Job 26:13, Isa. 27:1, Ez. 29:3). The Seer's Dragon is iruppoq, fiery red (Apoc. 
6:4, note; cf. Horn. /i. 2:308 evG' ecpdvri \xiya ofjua, Spdvccov ini vooxa Saqxnvoq), the epithet 
denoting his murderous work (Andreas, 5id to cpoviKOV avxov, cf. Jo. 8:44 dvGpomoKTOVoq 
r|v an dpxfjq, 1 Jo. 3:12 Kdw ektou rovripou r|v Kai eocpa^ev xov dSsAcpov avxov). He has 
seven heads (cf. 17:3, 17:7; Kiddushim, f. 29 b, "visus ei est daemon forma draconis septem 
habentis capita"; Pistis Sophia, p. 90 "basilisci serpentis, cui septem erant capita"), 
symbolical of a plenitude of power; and every head is crowned with the fillet which denotes 
sovereignty: for 5id5r|ua as contrasted with oxecpavoq (v. 1) see 1 Esdr. 4:30 dcpoupouaav to 
5id5r|ua and xfjq KecpaAfjq tou (3aaiA£ooq, Isa. 62:3 5id5r|ua (3aaiAdaq, 1 Mace. 11:13, 13:32 
to 5id5r|ua Tfjq 'Aaiaq; and for the conception of a diadem-crowned serpent cf. Pliny, H. N. 
8:21. 33, where he describes the basilisk as "candida in capite macula ut quodam diademate 
insignem." The Beast of c. 13. has ten diadems on his horns; the Divine Conqueror of c. 19. 
has on His head 5ia5r|uaTa TioAAd. The Dragon's ten diadems represent his power over the 
kingdoms of the world; cf. Lc. 4:6 euoi TtapaSsSoTcn, Jo. 12:31, 14:30, 16:11 6 dpxoov tou 
koouou toutou, and contrast Apoc. 1:5 6 dpxoov toov (3aaiA£oov Tfjq yf\q. See 17:3, 17:7, 17:9 
ff., notes. 

4. Kai r| ovpa avxov avpei ktA.] A reference to Dan. 8:10 where it is said of the Little 
Horn: 'IV Vttni ^n^n"lp nr]K ^Sni D^Wn xb xpixov softens the 
hyperbole, as in c. 8:7 ff. A similar incident occurs in the Babylonian myth of the conflict 
between Tiamat and Marduk (Gunkel, op. cit. p. 387), but the Apocalyptist may well have 
had no other thought than to depict the colossal size and vast strength of the monster. Heaven 
(the sky) is too small to hold him; when he lashes his tail, it drags along (ovpei, Vg. trahebat, 
cf. Jo. 21:8, Acts 14:19, 17:6) a third of the stars, and dashes them to the earth: for the change 
of tense cf. 2:3, note. "E(3aAsv dq Tiqv yf\v was frequently understood by the ancient 
interpreters in reference to the fall of the Angels (Jude 6 Touq ur] TiqprjaavTaq Tiqv eauTOOV 
dpxrjv (see Dr Bigg's note); thus Arethas: auyKaT£(3aA£ y a P eocuTfj TtAdcrcoov dyyeAoov 
uoipav auvaTtoGTaTfjaai neiaaoa anb Qeov. But other views obtained support; e. g., 
according to Bede, "Tyconius more suo tertiam partem stellarum quae cecidit falsos fratres 

Vg. The Latin Vulgate. 
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interpretatur." Origen has a similar explanation in Mt. comm. (Lomm., 4. p. 306): "qui ... 
peccatum . . . sequitur, trahitur a cauda draconis vadens post eum." 

Kai 6 SpccKoov £crcr|K£v evomiov rfjq yuvaiKoq kcA.] The relation of the second ar|U£iov to 
the first now becomes evident. The appearance of the Woman with Child has provoked a 
counter-manifestation on the part of the Dragon. His quarrel, however, is not immediately 
with the Woman, but with the Child, and he waits his time till the Child is born. For rfjq 
ueAAouariq TSKdv cf. 3:2, 3:16, note. "Egtt|K£V is at first sight a strange verb in connexion 
with the serpent, cf. Gen. 3:14 inl z(o azr\Qei aov veal zf\ KoiAia nopevar\. But the SpccKoov is a 
glorified ocpiq, which, as Pliny (H. N. 8:21. 33) says, "nec flexu multiplici ut reliquae corpus 
impellit, sed celsus et erectus in medio incedens." 

"Iva ... KorcacpccYTV cf. Jer. 28. (51.) 34 Korricpayev ue ... Na(3ouxo5ov6aop (3aaiAeuq 
(3a(3uAoovoq Kazeniev ue, ooq SpccKoov hikr\aev zr\v KoiAiav avzov anb rfjq rpucpfjq uou. A 
greater sufferer than Jerusalem is here, and a greater foe than the King of Babylon. The Seer 
looks back over the long period of expectation which followed the original sentence on the 
Serpent (Gen. 3:15; see Driver's remarks on this n Genesis, p. 57, and cf. Primasius: "in 
conspectu autem mulieris stetisse dicitur, quoniam ilia (inquit) observabit caput tuum, " etc.). 
Two figures dominate pre-Christian history — humanity, fallen but struggling to the birth of a 
higher life, and the hostile power of evil, watching (Gen. I.e., LXX., xriprjaeiq) its opportunity 
to defeat the realization of the hope; such tyrants as Pharaoh (Exod. 1:22, 2:1 ff.) and Herod 
(Mt. 2:7 ff.) may be in the Seer's mind, but his words cover the whole conflict which 
culminated in the Cross and its issue. On ozav Z£K\\ see Burton, § 305. 

5. veal ezsKEV uiov, dpasv, oq kcA.] Either uiov or apaev seems to be redundant. "Eteksv 
dpaev is a familiarphrase in the LXX.; cf. Exod. 1:16 ff., 2:2, Lev. 12:2, 12:7, Num. 3:40, Isa. 
66:7, Jer. 20:15, 37. (30.) 6, and would have sufficed here. On the other hand uiov, dposv or 
uiov apaeva may have been suggested by *1DT |5 (J er - 20:15), or deliberately written instead 
of naibiov apaev (cf. Ar. Eccl. 549) in order to call attention to the sex of the Child which 
vioq by itself does not emphasize: cf. Hippolytus (ed. Lag., p. 32): tov appeva Kai TiAaov 
XpioTov; Andreas: zalq r|5ovaiq dGrjAuvcoq. 

The 'man-child' is primarily the Son of Mary, with whom he is identified by oq ueAAei 
Tioiuaweiv ktA.; cf. 2:26 f., 19:15, notes. The reference to Ps. 2. does not indeed exclude the 
thought of the members of Christ who are potentially interested in the promise, as 2:26 shews 
(6 vvkoov ... 5ooaoo avzti k^ovoiav knl toov eOvoov, Kai Ttoiuavd aurouq ev pd(35w ai5r|pa); and 
the ancient interpreters lay the chief stress on this wider sense, cf. e.g. Primasius: "Christus in 
singulis membris dicitur nasci" and Bede, quoted above, p. 145 b. But it seems better in this 
place to limit the words to our Lord Himself, regarded as the offspring of the O.T. Church; 
the faithful (v. 17) are oi Aoutoi zov onipuaToq avzf\q. 

Kai r|pTtda9r| to tekvov auxfjq Tipoq tov Geov kcA.] The Seer foreshortens the Gospel 
history; for his present purpose the years between the Nativity and the Ascension are non- 
existent, and even the Passion finds no place in his summary. It is enough to point out that the 
Dragon's vigilance was futile; he failed to destroy the Woman's Son, and his failure was 
manifested by the Ascension. Interpreters who understand the whole passage in reference to 
the Church think here of the conglorification of the members with the Head; e.g. Primasius: 



"licet in capite Christo praecesserit . . . congmit tamen et corpori. hinc suni illae voces 
Apostoli, qui nos resuscitavit et consedere fecit in caelestibus." 

With r|pTtda9r| (Vg. raptus est, A.V., R.V., "was caught up") compare Acts 8:39 Ttveuua 
Kupiou fipraxaev tov OiAucttov, 2 Cor. 12:2, 12:4 dpraxyevTa ... ecoq Tplrou oupavou ... 
ripraxyri dq tov napdSaaov, 1 Th. 4:17 apnayr\o6\XEQa kv vecpeAouq. Here, if our 
interpretation is correct, it answers to dveArjucpGri in 4 Regn. 2:11, Acts 1:2, 1:11, 1:22, 1 
Tim. 3:16, representing the Ascension as a 'rapture' — a graphic and true, if not exhaustive 
description. ITpoq indicates the direction or goal, which was (1) God Himself (cf. Jo. 20:17 
dva(3arvoo Ttpoq tov norripa uou ... veal Geov uou), and (2) God's Throne. The Ascension 
involves the Session of the Sacred Humanity at the Right Hand of the Father (see 'Ma' 
16:19, Eph. 1:20, Heb. 1:3, Apoc. 3:21), and not merely an elevation of spirit into the Divine 
Presence, which was never wanting to the Divine Son of Man. 

6. Kai n, yuvn, ecpuysv dq Tnv spiquov ktA.] The Mother of Christ, the Church (which has 
now become the larger Israel, the Christian Society) does not at once share the rapture of her 
Son, but is put beyond the reach of the Dragoh's rage, so that his efforts to destroy are as 
unavailing in her case as in that of the Lord. A place of safety has been provided for her in 
the wilderness, and thither she flees after the Ascension. The Seer may have in his thoughts 
either the wanderings of Israel in the wilderness of Sinai (Deut. 8:2 ff.), or Elijah's two 
withdrawals from Ahab and Jezebel (1 Kings 17:2 f., 19:3 f.), or the flight of many devout 
Jews from Antiochus (1 Mace. 2:29 Korri(3naav TtoAAoi qY|TouvT£q Sucaioauvny Kai vcpiua dq 
Tnv epiquov), or the flight of Mary and Joseph with the Child into Egypt (Mt. 2: 13). But the 
event immediately in view is doubtless the escape of the Church of Jerusalem to Pella, 
alluded to in Mc. 13:14 oi ev Tfj 'IouSocioc cpeuysTooaav dq za opr\ (cf. Eus. H.E. 3:5). In the 
wider sense the epiquoq, as Primasius says, is the "solitudo huius vitae ... in qua . . . ut passer 
singularis [Ps. 102:7] vivit ecclesia"; and the figure is suggested either by the rocky wastes of 
the Sinaitic peninsula, or more probably by the "wide wild country of rolling hills and 
hollows" (Benson, Apocalypse, p. 32) which lay to the south of Jerusalem, or the high lands 
to the east of it on the further side of Jordan. Of this country the most striking feature is the 
absence of human habitations, and the mention of it suggests what was after all the heaviest 
trial of the Christian life in early times, the loneliness experienced by those who had cut 
themselves off from the sympathy of their neighbours and even of their nearest relatives. On 
the Lord's Day the brethren met for fellowship, but for the rest of the week the majority of 
them stood alone — in the world, but not of it. Yet in this solitude of her life the Church has a 
place of safety and repose prepared for her by God; for this use of sroiudqdv see Mt. 20:23, 
25:34, 25:41, Lc. 2:31, 1 Cor. 2:9, Heb. 11:16, Apoc. 9:15, and for dxnudqdv tottov cf. 1 
Chron. 15:3, Jo. 14:2 f. What is meant by this TOTtoq nroiuaayivoq may be gathered from Ps. 
30. (31.) 21 KaTQCKpu^eiq auTouq ev duoKpucpu) tou Ttpoaumou aou, cf. Col. 3:3 n, qoon, uuoov 
K£Kpu7iTai guv TCp yfiioxti ev tco Geco. Fellowship with the Father and the Son in the Spirit (1 
Jo. 1:3, 2 Cor. 13:13) is at once the Church's consolation and her safeguard. 

For otiou ... d<d=DU? see Blass, Gr. p. 175. "Ivoc ekei Tpscpooaw auTrjv ktA. The 

reference to Elijah is here apparent, cf. 3 Regn. 17:4 TOiq Kopa^w EVTdVouua Siorcpscpsw oe 
d<d, ib. 19:5, 19:7; though the subject of Tpecpooaw is purposely left undefined. But the daily 
supply of manna during the Wanderings in the desert of Sinai may also be in view, as Bede 



supposes: "instar Israeliticae plebis, quae pane caelesti pasta [est] in eremo." The provision 
made for the Church in the wilderness of life is the spiritual food of the word of God (Mt. 
4:4) and the Flesh and Blood of the Lord (Jo. 6:48 ff.). The supply lasts for 1260 days, or (v. 
14) "a season seasons and a half,"=3V& years; see Dan. 7:25, and c. 11:2, note; i.e. to the end 
of the age of persecution, and beyond it, to the end of the present order, or, as Primasius well 
says, "omnia Christianitatis tempora." Thus the story of the Woman in the wilderness 
synchronizes with the prophesying of the Two Witnesses (1 1:3); in fact the Woman and the 
Witnesses symbolize the one Catholic Church under different aspects. 

The whole of this verse is anticipatory, and the symbolism is repeated in v. 12 f., where 
see notes. 

7. veal eyeveTO TioAeuoc. ev tco oupavw] Another tableau, not a or|ueiov (vv. 1, 3), but 
consequent upon the two ar|ueia which precede it. The birth and rapture of the Woman's Son 
issue in a war which invades the eTioupdvux; for the conception cf. Yalkut Rub. f. 87. 2 (on 
Ex. 14:7): "bellum fecit grave in caelo." It is impossible to admit with Andreas that the 
original rebellion of Satan is intended, though Papias whom he quotes seems to have 
understood the passage so. Still less can we accept the interpretation of ev tco oupavw 
proposed by several of the Latin commentators, e.g. Bede: "caelum ecclesiam significat" — a 
view which throws the symbolism into hopeless confusion. The Seer sees an assault directed 
by the powers of evil against the Exalted Christ. As the Incarnation called forth a counter- 
manifestation of diabolic power on earth (Mc. 1:13, Lc. 22:3, 22:31, Jo. 12:31, 14:30, 16:11), 
so after the Ascension the attack is supposed to be carried into Heaven. 

Battles in the sky, suggested no doubt by the threatening phalanxes of clouds which 
forebode a storm, are familiar to the later Jewish writers (e.g. 2 Mace. 5:2 f. auve(3r| ... 
cpaweaGcn 5id tgov depoov TpexovTaq inneiq ... zaq Tipoa(3oAdq ywouevaq, Orac. Sibyll. 3:805 
ev vecpeAfl 5' otyeade udxnv Tieqoov ze Kai umeoov. But in St John's vision the fighting occurs 
in Heaven itself; it is a TioAeuoq ev z(o oupavw and not a mere spectacle in the upper air. The 
words hint at nothing less than a supreme attempt on the part of the Dragon to unseat the 
Woman's Son, and to re-establish himself in the Presence of God. 

6 MixociqA K0£ i 01 dyyeAoi avzov zov TioAeufjaai ktA.] It is a war of Angels, in which one 
angelic host is led by the Archangel Michael, and the other by the Dragon. According to 
Daniel (10:13, cf. Jude 9 6 apxayyeAoq, and see note on c. 8:2) Michael is 'one of the chief 
princes,' and champion of the Jewish people (Dan. 10:21, 12:1); and consistently with this 
position he now leads the armies of Heaven against the adversary of the Woman's Son. The 
construction is one of unusual difficulty; the inf. zov TioAeufjoai seems to require some such 
verb as e^fjAGov or dveaTiqaav (cf. v. 2, note on (3aq. renew). But it is simpler to repeat 
eyeveTO before 6 MvxarjA: 'there arose war in heaven; [there arose] Michael ... to make war. 
Blass's rendering (Gr. p. 236) 'it happened that there fought' (= eyevero tou TtoAeufjaai tov 
M.) involves an unnecessary solecism; Viteau's explanation (Etudes, 1. p. 168) is better, but 
the plural (r\oav, or eyevovTo) is not required. Alford supposes a fusion of two sentences 
(eyeveTO tou tov M. veal Touq dyyeAouq qcutou TioAeufjaai, and 6 M. Kai oi dyyeAoi auTou 
enoAeuriaav For TioAeuew ueTa see 2:16, note. 

Kai 6 Spdvcoov eTioAeunaev ktA.] The Dragon also claims the rank of Archangel, and has 
angels under his command; cf. Mt. 25:41 tco 5ia(36Aw Kai ToTq dyyeAoiq auTou. 



8. Kai ovk hjvoev, ovbe zonoq kzX.] The Dragoh's supreme effort was not only a failure, 
but it resulted in his final expulsion from heaven. "En seems to imply that up to this moment 
Satan's claims had not been finally disallowed; compare Job 1:6 r|A9ov oi ayyeXoi zov Qeov, 
Kai 6 5id(3oAoq r\XQev u£t' auroov, where he still takes his place in the council-chamber of 
God. The O.T. phrase zonoq ovx £vpedr\ (Dan. 2:35 Th., cf. Zech. 10:10, Heb.) occurs again 
in. c. 20:11; on evpiaKeaQai in this sense see WM. p. 769 f. 

9. Kai £(3Arj9r| 6 SpaKoov 6 ueyaq ... dq zr\v yfjv] Cf. Sohar Gen. f. 27. 107 "proiecit Deus 
Sammaelem et cateryam eius e loco sanctitatis ipsorum." A similar vision was present to the 
mind of our Lord, when the Seventy reported to him their successes; Lc. 10:18 eGeobpouv tov 
aaravdv ooq darpaTtriv ek tov oupavou neaovza; cf. Jo. 12:31 vuv 6 apxoov zov koguou 
toutou £K(3Ax|9rja£Tai £^oo. It is vain to attempt to grasp the nature of the spiritual fact which 
these visions symbolize, so far as it belongs to the celestial order. But the extraordinary 
progress of the Gospel and the Church during the first three decades and a half that followed 
the Ascension may well be the earthly counterpart of Satan's fall, while the outbreak of 
persecution in A.D. 64 shewed that the earth was still to be the field of his activities; see v. 13 
note. 

'0 ueyaqlooks back to v. 3 i5ou SpdKoov ueyaq Tiuppoq. 'O ocpiq 6 dpxaioq, serpens 
antiquus, the Primaeval Serpent (so Tanchuma, f. 50. 2 "Ul/TTpn VJT\1T\, Debarim Rabba, f. 
23. 3 flU?£On U?njri; cf. Syr. gw ' ad loc. rdx.»i=r| dpxrj, an d ft> r this use of dpxaioq see Acts 
15:7, 15:21, 21:16), identifies the Dragon with the serpent of Gen. 3:1 ff., while 6 
KaAouuevoq Aid(3oAoq Kai 6 aaravaq declares him to be the person so named in the later 
books of the O.T. and in Jewish literature. For (6) 5id(3oAoq as a personal name=|OU? see Job 
1:6 f., Zech. 3:1, Sap. 2:24; though aardv occurs in the sense of 'an adversary' in 3 Regn. 
11:14, 11:23, Eardv or 3 6 aaravaq (so written eAAnvvKGOTepov, as Origen says (c. Cels. 
6:44)) is not found in the LXX., but the name had become familiar to the later Jews, and is 
used in the latter form in the Gospels (14), Acts (2), Pauline Epistles (10), and Apocalypse 
(8). '0 TiAavoov tt]v oiKOUU£vr| SAnv: cf. 20:3, 20:7. The earth was no new sphere of Satan's 
working: see Job 1:7 nepieXQcov zr\v yf\v Kai E\xji£pinazr\oaq zr\v vn oupavov Tidpaui. But he 
was henceforth to be limited to it, until the time came for him to fall yet lower. 

10. Kai rjKouaa cpooviqv ueydAnv ev z(b oupavw Aeyouaav] Cf. 5:11, 10:4, 11:12, 14:2, 
14:13, 18:4. No intimation is given as to the source from which the voice proceeds, but as 
toov dSeAcpoov r|uoov seems to exclude both the Angels and the (ua — Bede's "congratulantur 
angeli saluti fratrum suorum" cannot be maintained in view of the usage of the Book — we are 
led to attribute it to one of the Elders, who represent the Church. 

dpu kyevezo r\ aoorripia kcA.] Compare the outbreak of voices at the sounding of the 
Seventh Trumpet (11:15); for r\ aooxr|pia see 7:10 note, 19:1. 'H fiaoiXeia is not qualified by 
zov koguou as in 11:15; it is sovereignty, empire in the abstract, which is here in view. This 
is attributed to 'our God,' i.e. the Father; to the Son as His anointed (zov xpvoTOU 
auTOU=HTU?P, Ps. 2:2) belongs r| e^ovoia, the authority which He exercises by the Father's 

gift (Ps. 2:8, Mt. 28:18, Jo. 17:2). 

The downfall of Satan manifests afresh (kyevEZo) the saving and sovereign power of God, 
and its active exercise by the exalted Christ. The victory is not Michael's, but the Lord's. 



on £(3Arj9r| 6 Korcrpyoop kxX.] The O.T. representation of Satan as the accuser of Job (Job 
1 :9) suggests that the Dragon similarly attacks the faithful under the New Covenant. There is 
perhaps a reference to the zeal of the delatores (cf. Juv. 1:33 with Mayor's notes), who 
abounded in Domitian's time, and were busy with their diabolical attacks on the Asian 
Christians. But the epithet must not be limited to one department of Satan's work; in Renan's 
words (I'Antechrist, p. 408), he is the "critique malveillant do la creation" — the cynical 
libeller of all that God has made, but especially of His new creation, the Christian Church. 
'Evgotuov xov Geou r|uoov follows the lines of Job 1:6, while riyipocq veal vuiccoq (cf. c. 4:8) 
indicates the sleepless vigilance of evil when it seeks occasion against the good (1 Pet. 5:8). 

The form Korcrpyoop, though preserved only by cod. A, is probably right; a transliteration 
of the Aramaic TU^Op (Dalman, Gr. p. 147), it was perhaps preferred to the usual Greek 
Korcrjyopoq (Acts 23:30, 23:35; 25:16, 25:18) on account of its associations. In Rabbinical 
writings Satan or Sammael is the accuser of Israel, while Michael appears as its advocate 
("YIP3D, ouvrjyopoq); cf. Shemoth Rabba, f. 121. 2: "eo tempore quo Israelitaeex Aegypto 

egressi sunt, stetit Sammael angelus ad accusandum (Xl'Opb) eos; ib. 129. 2: "si homo 

praecepta observat . . . tune Satan stat et accusat eum (inOpft); sed advocati quoque ipsius 

stant iuxta ipsum"; Vayyikra Rabba f. 164. 3 "omnibus diebus anni Satanas homines accusat, 
sola die expiationis excepta." Shemoth Rabba f. 117. 3: "R. Jose dixit, Michael et Sammael 
similes sunt ouvrryopu) et Karriyopa) OlTDpl D^DTT) ... Satanas accusat, 

Michael vero merita Israelitarum proponit." 

11. veal auroi eviKiqaav qcutov 5id to oriua ktA..] The victory of the martyrs marks the 
failure of Satan's endeavours. 'Evncnaev is said of Christ Himself (5:5, cf. 3:21, and see Jo. 
16:33); the normal condition of His members is progressive conquest (2:11, etc., and even 
15:2). But the martyrs' fight is over, and they are already victors, though their triumph is not 
yet. The Blood of the Lamb is here as in 7:14 (where see note) the Sacrifice of the Cross, 
which is regarded as the primary cause (5id, propter, cf. WM. p. 498) of the martyrs' victory; 
His conquest of Satan rendered conquest possible for them (cf. Lc. 11:21 f., Heb. 2:18), while 
the loosing of sins which it effected (Apoc. 1:5) silences Satan's accusing voice. Thus the 
Lamb is the true ouvrjyopoq of the new Israel, its TtapaKAnroc, upoq tov naxepa (1 Jo. 2:1). 
His Blood speaks of acceptance and not, as Abel's, of wrath (Heb. 12:24). Yet the Sacrifice 
of the Death of Christ does not spell victory except for those who suffer with Him (Rom. 
8:17, 2 Tim. 2:11 f.). Thus a secondary cause of the martyrs' victory is found in their 
personal labour and self-sacrifice; they overcame 5id xav Aoyov rfjq uaprupiaq qcutgov (cf. 
6:9, 11:7, 20:4), i.e. because of their testimony to Jesus (2:13, note) and their indifference to 
life itself in comparison with loyalty to Him. Kod ouk r|ydTix|cav states the extent of this 
victory; for Christ's sake they overcame the natural love of life. There is here a clear 
reference to the Master's teaching in Jo. 12:25 6 qnAoov xr\v ^uxnv qcutou anoKkvei avxr\v, 
veal 6 uigwv xr\v ^uxnv ocutou sv up koguw xovxoj elq qooiqv aiwviov cpuAd^ei aurrjv; other 
sayings of the same type occur in the Synoptic Gospels (Mt. 10:39, 16:25, Mc. 8:35 f., Lc. 
9:24, 17:33). Compare St Paul's response in Acts 20:24: ouSevoq Aoyou ttxhouuqu tt]v iJwXH'v 
uuiav suaurcp kxX., and see also Acts 21:13, Phil. 1:20 ff. On 4>uxn see Mc. 8:35, note, and 
for ovk r|ydTix|Gav xr\v ty. avxtiv cf. M. Antoninus 7:46 ov (piko\\>vxr\XEOv, "Axpv Gavdrou is 



elliptical: 'their non- attachment to life was carried to the extent of being ready to die for their 
faith'; cf. Phil. 2:8 UTnqKOOC. uexpi Qocvdtou 'obedient to the extent of surrendering life.' On 
axpv, uexpi* see c. 2:10, note. On the whole verse Bede well remarks: "merito animas pro 
Christo contemnunt, qui per sanguinem Christi tanturn vicerunt adversarium." 

This reference to the martyrs is proleptic in the present context, for the fall of Satan 
precedes the age of persecution. But the age of persecution and the victory of the martyrs, 
which had begun some time before the Apocalypse was written (2:13), were consequent upon 
the expulsion of Satan from heaven, and are therefore anticipated in this acclamation of the 
Divine victory. 

12. 5id touto dxppouvsaGe, oupavoi ktA.] The heavens (oi oupavoi, here only in Apoc; 
cf. Dan. 3:59 evXoyelxe, oupavoi, tov vcupiov) and their inhabitants might well keep high 
festival (cf. 11:10, note, 18:20, for this sense of evcppaiveoQai). Earth bad cause to mourn, 
since it was henceforth the only field of his baleful energies. Ivcnvouvcsq here and in 13:6 
seems to be equivalent to KorcoiKOUVceq, and not to indicate brief or temporary residence, as 
in 2 Cor. 5:1, where oiKia tov avcrjvouq is opposed to oivaa aioovioq. Perhaps KorcoiKetv is 
avoided because elsewhere in the Apocalypse it is used in reference to the pagan world (c. 3., 
note); and in avcnvouv there may be a reference to the Divine tabernacling of which mention 
is made in 7:15 and 21:3. As God 'tabernacles' in Heaven 'with' or 'over' its inhabitants, so 
they are said to tabernacle there with Him or under His safe keeping. Earth and Sea are 
probably not to be explained allegorically (as by Andreas: roue, xa yr\iva eppovouvraq Kai xfj 
Qa\aoor\ tov (3iou KAuSooviqouevouq), but literally, of the world as the scene of Satan's future 
operations. 

oxi KotTi(3r| 6 5id(3oAoq Ttpoq uudq ktA.] The Dragon's ignominious fall (£(3Arj9r|) is 
euphemistically described as a descent (K<rc£(3r|). It has not impaired his strength, and he sets 
to work at once with redoubled zeal, goaded by his defeat (s'xoov Guuov \ieyav), and resolved 
to make the most of an opportunity which he now knows to be brief (d5obq on oAiyov Koupov 
£X£v). The participial clauses are parallel to one another, revealing the two motives which 
actuate Satan since the Ascension. With dSobq ktA. Primasius acutely compares the cry of the 
'Legion' in Mt. 8:30 r|A9eq wSe npo Koupou fiaoavioai iqudq; Cf. St Luke's comment (8:32): 
TtocpeKdAouv ocutov ivoc uiq dnxd£;r| auroiq dq zr\v d(3uaaov aneXQeiv. Earth is still the sphere 
of devihry in all its forms, but the abyss is its ultimate destination. 'OAiyov is relative, like the 
xayv which accompanies announcements of the Parousia. In vv. 6, 14, the same interval of 
time is represented as 3 l /2 years. 

13. Kai ore d5ev 6 Spdvcoov on £(3Arj9r| ktA.] The narrative of v. 9 is now resumed. The 
Dragon is too shrewd to ignore the fact that his expulsion from Heaven is final and 
irretrievable. But he recognises also that his position on the earth offers fresh opportunities. If 
he cannot directly attack the Woman's Son, he can hurt the Son through the Mother (cf. Mt. 
25:45, Acts 9:4). So he goes in pursuit of the Woman, who is identified with (f|tiq, acc. to 
Blass, Gr. p. 173, here nearly=f|) the Mother of the man-child. 'ESioo^ev, while bearing its 
original sense 'pursue' (cf. Rom. 9:30 f., 12:13, Phil. 3:12, 3:14), implies hostile pursuit, as in 
Mt. 10:23, 23:34, Acts 26:11, and thus approaches to the technical 'persecute' which is the 
prevalent meaning of Siwkeiv in the N.T. (Mt. 5:10 ff., 5:44, Acts 7:52, 9:4 f., Rom. 12:14, 1 
Cor. 15:9, Phil. 3:6). The historical moment in the Seer's mind is doubtless the dark day in 



A.D. 64 when Nero began the policy of persecution. From that time the Empire as such was 
more or less hostile to the Church, and in this hostility the Seer sees the hand of the great 
Adversary. 

14. veal sSoOiqaav xf\ yuvaiKi ai 5uo irripuyeq kxX.] 'AeToq is probably here as in Mt. 
24:28, and elsewhere in this book, not the true eagle but the griffon OU?J, gypsftllvUS), a 
great bird of the vulture type which abounds in Palestine (Enc. Bibl, 1 145); for xov usydAou 
cf. Ez. 17:3 aexbq 6 ueyaq 6 ueyaAoTirepoq, 6 uavcpoq xf\ ekx&oei. Ai 5uo irripuyeq is pressed 
into the interpretation by Hippolytus (ed. Lag. p. 32: tout' ecrriv 'Iiqaou XpiGTOU ... oq 
dccdvaq Taq dyia xdpaq £v dyiu) ^uAw r\nX<x>GE 5uo irripuyaq: he adds a reference to Mt. 
23:37, Mai. 4:2), Victorinus ("duo sunt prophetae"), and Primasius ("duobus utitur 
testamentis"), but perhaps unnecessarily. The figure as a whole is based on Exod. 19:4 
aviXaftov uudq wad em Trcspuywv dsTwv, and Deut. 32: 1 1 wq deToq ... Side, Taq irripuyaq 
avxov i5EE,axo auTouq [sc. Kupioq]; a still nearer parallel is Isa. 40:31 Trcepocpurjaoucnv wq 
aEXoi, where the prophet transfers the eagle's wings to the men who are endowed with Divine 
strength. For sSoGiqaav see cc. 8:2, 9:1, 9:3. 

The escape of the Woman (v. 6) is now explained; even the Dragon is no match for God- 
given powers, UixEoQai is used of the eagle's flight in 4:7, 8:13; cf. Job 9:26 dsTOU 
tistousvou qY|TouvToq (3opdv, Prov. 24:54 (30:19) i'xvr| dsTou TtsTouivou. For dq Tiqv STiquov 
ktA. see v. 6, notes; a comparison of the two verses shews that tov tottov auTfja=TOV x. tov 
r|TOiuaau£VOV auTfj duo tou Qeov and that the 1260 days and the 'season, seasons and a half 
are strictly convertible expressions; see 11:2 f., note. On the meaning of the time limit here 
see Hippolytus (ed. Lag. p. 32): qcutqu daw ai yiXxax hxaKooxax e^rjvcovTa ... aq Kporcrjaa 
Tupavvoq Siwkwv Tiqv d<KA.r|cnav. 

To some extent the solitary life is a necessity imposed upon Christians by their religion: 
to the end of the present order the Church dwells in the wilderness, and is a vox clamantis in 
deserto. But as an historical fact the withdrawal into the wilderness began with the outbreak 
of persecution. The Church was constrained to meet the policy of persecution by a policy of 
secrecy; she began to guard the mysteries from the sight of the heathen, to withhold the Creed 
and the Lord's Prayer from catechumens till the eve of baptism, to abstain from public 
amusements and from society, to substitute loyalty to the Christian brotherhood for an 
exclusive patriotism; cf. the interesting passage in Ep. ad Diogn. 5:4, 5:5 TiapdSo^ov 
evSdKvuvTcn Tiqv KQCTdaTaaw Tfjq eauTwv TioAtrdaq- TiorcpiSaq ovkougw i5iaq, aXX wq 
TidpoiKoi ... naax E,ev\] rarcpiq eotiv auTwv, Kai naaa rarcpiq E,£vr\. 

'Atio TipoaooTiou tou 6cp£ooq= _,, J2p ^n|H cf. Jud. 9:21 wvcnaev ekex duo Ttpoaumou 
'A$ex\\eXek {k *asp). 

15. Kai e$oXev 6 ocpiq ek xov GTOuaToq avxov kxX.] The Serpent — Spdvcwv is dropt here 
and in v. 14; the mind of the Seer glancing back at the ocpiq 6 dpxaioq of v. 9 — unable to 
follow the Woman in her flight, seeks to intercept it by a flood of waters which he pours out 
from his mouth (contrast 1:16, 2:16, 19:15 ff.). The thought of the godly wrestling with a 
flood of evil is familiar to the Psalmist (Ps. 17. (18.) 5) xduappoi dvouiaq k^Exapa^av ue, 31. 
(32.) 6 ev KaTavcAuauw uSdxoov noXXtiv Ttpoq auTov ouk iyyxovaxv, 123. (124.) 4 f. to u'5wp 
KaTETiovTiaev iquaq, xduappov SifjAOev r| x\)vxr\ r|uwv ... to u'5wp to dvuitoGTaTov ( D^QIl 



D^IT'TH), and the Prophets (Isa. 43:2 iav 5ia(3awr|q 5i' uSorcoq \xexa aov dm, koci totqcuoi 
ov ovyKkvoovoiv as); it may have been suggested by the passage through the Red Sea and 
the Jordan, or possibly by the xduappoi of Palestinian wadys (cf. Mt. 7:27). 

Ps. Cyprian (ad Novat. 14) interprets the flood from the Dragn's mouth of the Decian 
edicts which led to the fall of many of the faithful; Victorinus sees in it the passions of the 
populace aroused against the Church: "aqua . . . populum qui persequatur earn significat, " cf. 
Primasius: "impetum persecutorum aqua significat." Andreas offers a choice of explanations: 
tout' £gtw, dOeoov dvSpoov rj TOvripoov Saiuovoov rj tovkiAgov TOipaauoov TtAfjGoq. 

The torrent let loose by the Serpent is designed to sweep away the Woman 
noTocuocpopTnoq is an. Key., formed regularly after the example of dveuocpoprrcoq, 
uSorcocpopnroq (WM. p. 124); for tot. TOidv cf. r|pr|uoou£vnv Ttoidv veal yuuvrjv (17:16) — 
the exact phrase is used by Hesychius in his note on II. 6:348 anoepoev TOTQtuocpopnrov 
£Tiovr|G£V. The purpose which, consciously or not, animated Imperial persecutors was to 
destroy the Christian name. The Seer discovers it already in the work of Nero and Domitian; 
in the edicts of Decius and Diocletian it was openly avowed. 

16. veal £(3orj9r|a£v r| yfj xf\ yvvaiKi ktA.] Instances were known in Asia in which rivers or 
streams disappeared into the bowels of the earth; thus Herodotus had heard (7:30) that the 
Lycus flowed underground near Colossae, and the statement is confirmed by Strabo and Pliny 
(Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics ofPhrygia, 1. p. 210 f.); at the present time the Chrysorrhoas, 
which flows from the hot springs of Hierapolis (cf. 3:16, note), is said to bury itself in the 
plain between Hierapolis and Laodicea (Ramsay, op. cit. 2. p. 86, note 2). It is not easy to 
conjecture the exact meaning of the symbol here. But the general sense is clear: the 
Apocalyptist foresees the failure of any attempt, however virulent, to destroy the Church (cf. 
Mt. 16:18). Help would arise from unexpected quarters; the death of the persecuting 
Emperor, followed by a change of policy on the part of his successors, sudden revulsions of 
public feeling, or a fresh turn of events diverting public attention from the Church, would 
from time to time check or frustrate Satan's plans. 

The phrase rjvoi^ev ktA. is from Num. 16:30 dvo^aoa r| yf\ to gtouoc auTfjq KOCTonneTai 
auTOuq; cf. Num. 26:10, Deut. 11:6, Ps. 105. (106.) 17. 

17. veal obpyvaOri 6 Spdvccov eni xf\ yvvaim ktA.] The Dragon, enraged at the escape of the 
Woman (for opyiqeaGou kn\ with dat. see Gen. 40:2, Num. 31:14; other constructions are opy. 
eni with ace, 4 Regn. 19:28, Ps. 73. (74.) 1, 105. (106.) 40; opy. dq (Deut. 7:4) or iv (Jud. 
2:20, 3:8, 10:7); opy. followed by dat. without preposition (Num. 25:3, Mt. 5:22)), seeks his 
revenge in other ways. If he can neither unseat the Throned Christ nor destroy the Church, yet 
individual Christians may enjoy no such immunity. In this hope he goes off (diifjAOev) to 
make war on "the rest of the Woman's seed" — a clear reference to Gen. 3:15 s'xOpav Grjaoo 
dvd u£oov aou veal dvd uiaov Tfjq yuvaiKoq, veal dvd uiaov tou OTOpuorcoq aou veal dvd uiaov 
xov a7i£puaToq auTfjq. That believers are (1) brethren of the Incarnate Son, and (2) children of 
the Church, is taught elsewhere in the N.T. (Rom. 8:29 dq to dvou auTOV tooototokov £V 
TtoAAoiq d5£Axpoiq, Gal. 4:26 r| 5£ dvoo 'iEpouaaAiqu ... iaxlv \xr\xr\p r|uoov). From these two 
conceptions, combined with that of the Church as the Mother of Christ, it follows that the 
Seed of the Woman is not to be limited to the Messiah, but embraces all who are Christ's: 
compare St Paul's argument as to the Seed of Abraham (Gal. 3:18, 3:29 tw airepuaTi ... Sq 



iaxiv XpiGToq ... si be uudq xp^rou, apa xov 'A(3padu anipua eaxe). On itoidv TtoAeuov y.exd 
see 11:7, 13:7, 19:19. 

tgov xripouvToov Taq d/ToAdq tou Qeov ktA.] The younger sons of the Mother of Christ are 
to be distinguished by two notes; they keep the commandments of God (14:12), and they bear 
witness to Jesus (1:9, 6:9, 19:10, 20:4). The O.T. note of piety takes precedence, for the 
Apoc. comes from a Christian Jew, whose mind is steeped in the thought and language of the 
older Covenant; but it does not stand alone, for the writer sees that obedience to the Law does 
not constitute sonship without faith in Christ. It is those who possess both marks with whom 
the Devil is at war; as Bede well points out: "mandata Dei in fide Jesu Christi custedire, hoc 
est pugnare cum diabolo, et ipsum provocare in praelium." On Tiqpdv see 1:3, note. 

18. veal ioxaQr] em. xr\v duuov xfjq GaAdaariq] On his way to the war the Dragon comes to 
a halt (eaxdQr\, cf. 8:3) by the seashore (r| duuoq xfjq GaA., D S I1 bin is found from Gen. 
32:12 (13) onwards: 4>duuoq occurs only in Sap. 7:9). 'EoTdGnv is an attractive reading in 
view of the Seer's circumstances; nothing more natural for an exile in Patmos than to stand 
gazing out to sea, and in that position to receive one of his great inspirations. And, it may be 
added, nothing more easy than for GCTA0H to lose its bar at an early stage in the 
transcription of the book, and degenerate into £crcd9r|. Nevertheless, the latter reading must 
be accepted, in view of the overwhelming support which it receives from the best MSS. (see 
app. crit.). Moreover it yields perhaps a more relevant if a less obvious sense. The picture of 
the Dragon halting on the seashore to call up his terrible ally is one of the highest interest, 
and forms a real feature in the revelation, whereas scrcdGnv is merely scenic. If koxaQr] is 
read, the sentence clearly belongs to c. 12. (R. V.); if eardGnv, it must stand as in A.V. at the 
beginning of of c. 13. 

Chapter 13 

13:1-10. The Wild Beast from the Sea. 

1. veal d5ov ek xf\q GaAdaariq Giqpiov dva(3awov ktA.] The Seer has anticipated this vision 
in 1 1:7 to Giqpiov to dva(3atvov ek xf\q d(3uaaou, where see note. The scene is suggested by 
Dan. 7:2 f., Th. iy<x> AaviiqA sGEobpouv, veal i5ou oi Tsaaapsq dveuoi xov oupavou 
TipoG£(3aAAov dq xr\v 9dAaaaav Tiqv usydAnv (the Mediterranean), veal xeaaepa 9r|pia \xeydXa 
dv£(3aw£V £K Tfjq 9aAdaar|q: cf . 4 Esdr. 11:1 "ecce ascendebat de mari aquila." The Sea is an 
apt symbol of the agitated surface of unregenerate humanity (cf. Isa. 57:20), and especially of 
the seething caldron of national and social life, out of which the great historical movements 
of the world arise; cf. Isa. 17:12 oval TiAfjOoq eOvoov tioAAoov obq GdAaaaoc Kuuawouaa, 
ouTooq TapaxOrjasaGe; Apoc. 17:15 Ta uSorca a d5eq ... Aaoi veal oxAoi daw veal sGviq veal 
yAooaaai. The Gripiov which rises out of this troubled sea is, as in Dan. 7:17, 7:23, some vast 
Empire, possessing a strength which is used in the interests of brute force. It is described at 
length, still after the manner of Daniel, but with independent details. Like the Dragon, it has 
ten horns and seven heads (cf. 12:3), but in the case of the Beast it is the horns which are 
crowned and not the heads. The 'ten horns' come from Daniel's description of the Fourth 
Beast, in the interpretation of which they are explained as "ten kings" (Dan. 7:24 Th. Ta 5d<a 
Kspaxa auTou, 5d<a (3aaiAdq dvaoTr|GOVTcn, cf. Apoc. 17:12). Daniel's Fourth Beast is in all 
probability the Empire of Alexander, and its horns either the Kings of Antioch or the 



kingdoms of the Diadochi; see Bevan, Daniel, p. 122 f., and Driver, p. 98 f. The Seer has in 
view the great persecuting Power of his own age, the Empire of Rome; on its seven heads and 
ten horns see c. 17:9, 17:12, notes. An early interpretation, however, identified the Beast from 
the Sea with Antichrist, e.g. Irenaeus (5:28. 2), who compares 2 Thess. 2:10 ff. 

veal km. rdq vcecpaAdq avzov ovouorca (3Aaacpr|u{aq] His seven heads, if not crowned, wore 
titles (or, if we prefer the reading of NCP, a title), which were of the nature of blasphemy (cf. 

17:3). What were the blasphemous titles assumed by the Heads of the Roman Empire in the 
first and second centuries may be learnt from the Imperial letters found by J. T. Wood among 
the inscriptions of Ephesus; see e.g. Hicks, Ephesus, p. 150 [auTOKpcrcoop] KaTaap Qeov 
Tpai'avou ITapGvKou uioq I [Qeov Nepoua u]ioov6q, Tpai'avoq ASpiavoq l£(3aar6q; ib. p. 154 
auTo[Kpdroop KaTaap Gsou A5]piavou I uioq, 6£[ou Tpai'avou napGiKou uioov]6q, I Geou 
N£p[oua dcyovoq, Tfroq AiAioq A5pi]av6q I AvroovTvoq l£(3aar6q. How fully this language 
was reciprocated by the cities of Asia appears from other inscriptions which record honours 
decreed to the Emperor, e.g. Hicks, p. 162 [au]TOKpocopi Gdo Kaiaapi; ib. p. 169 GeoTq 
l£(3aaToTq. No Christian, none at least of Jewish origin, could have read such inscriptions day 
after day without a shock to his inbred monotheism. The use of Divine titles was a 
(3Aaacpr|uia Tipoq tov Geov (v. 6), and the very note of Antichrist; cf. 2 Thess. 2:4 ff. Even 
apart from direct blasphenly, the pretensions of Rome were offensive to men who believed in 
the sovereignty of God; cf. Renan, VAntechrist, p. 413, "la grandeur, l'orgueil de Rome, 
Yimperium qu'elle se decerne, sa divinite, objet d'un culte special et public, sont un 
blaspheme perpetuel contre Dieu, seul souverain reel du monde." 

2. Kai to Giqpiov o d5ov r|v ouoiov nap5a\ei ktA.] Daniel's first Beast was wad Aeawa, 
his second ouoiov apvcw, his third wad TidpSaAiq. The Seer's Beast combined these features; 
whatever the Babylonian, Median and Persian Empires had of strength and brutality, was 
present in their latest successor, the Empire of Rome, as it was seen under Nero and 
Domitian. In the Seer's eyes Rome had the disposition of the leopard — the agility, the cat-like 
vigilance and craft, the fierce cruelty of that too familiar inhabitant of Palestine and the 
further East (Sir. 28:23 (27) obq TtdpSaAiq Auuavdrai aurouq, Hos. 13:7 eaouai auxotq obq 
TidpSaAiq ... Kara xr\v 656v Aaaupioov Hab. 1:8 e^aAouvrai vnkp TtapSdAeiq, Jer. 5:6 (it. 
iypr]y6pr]0£v dri rdq TtoAaq auxoov); the feet of the bear (apvcoq rather than dpiccoq, see 
W.Schm., p. 65, Blass, Gr., p. 24), with their slow strength and power to crush (on the bear in 
Palestine see 1 Regn. 17:34, 4 Regn. 2:24, Amos 5:19), and the roar of the on (also in ancient 
times a Palestinian beast, haunting the Judaean hills (1 Regn. I.e.), and the Jordan valley (Jer. 
27. (50.) 17), and specially dreaded by the shepherd in charge of a flock (Zeph. 3:3, Zech. 
1 1:3). The description, however impossible to realize as a picture, is surely admirable as a 
symbol of the character of the foe which the Church found in the Empire, blending massive 
strength with feline dexterity following up a stealthy and perhaps unobserved policy of 
repression with the sudden terrors of a hostile edict. On crcoua Aeovcoq see 2 Tim. 4:17, and 
cf. Victorinus: "ad sanguinem armature os"; Primasius: "leoni [comparatur] propter ... 
linguae superbiam." 

Kai £'5ook£v avxQ) 6 Spdvcoov zr\v 5uvauw avzov ktA.] The Dragon works through the 
Beast as his agent; the war is of Satan's making, but the Empire is his tool for waging it. The 
Seer regards the persecuting Emperors as vassals of Satan; a great change has passed over the 



attitude of the Church in this respect since St Paul wrote to Roman Christians: ov yap eaxiv 
iE,ovaia si uiq vno Qeov, ai 5e ougqu vno Qeov T£Tayu£vai eiaw (Rom. 13:1). Even after 
persecution had begun, St Peter takes the same position (1 Pet. 2:13). The Apocalyptist 
himself does not hint at resistance, and the Church of the first three centuries continued to be 
loyal under the greatest provocations. Nevertheless, it was clear that the new Imperial policy 
towards the Church was not of God. In some sense Satan was the source of power so abused; 
his claim (Mt. 4:9 xavxd ooi ndvxa Sobaoo Lc. 4:6 euoi raxpaSsSoTai [r| s^ouaia], veal w sdv 
GeAoo 5i5ooui aurrjv is admitted, so far as regards the persecuting Emperors: Nero, Domitian, 
were his vassals, and all the powers and authority of the dpxoov xov Koauou xovxov were at 
their disposal. Auvamq ... Gpovoq (2:13, note) ... e^ouaia: "jedes Wort ist mir feierlichem 
Nachdruck gesetzt" (Bousset). With x. Gpovov cf. 2:13, note. 

3. koc! uiocv ek Tcbv KscpaAoov avxov ooq eacpayuevnv ktA.] Miav ... ooq eacpayu., sc. d5ov, 
which has been supplied by some MSS. (see app. crit.); v. 3 takes up the narrative of v. 1. 'Qq 
£Gcpayu£vr|v hints at a comparison between the Beast and the dpviov ooq eacpayuevov (cf. 
Bede: "imitatione veri capitis nostri"). Like the Lamb, the Beast has sustained a mortal 
wound, a deathblow (r| TtAriyri xov Qavdxov avxov, cf. WM. p. 297), which has fallen on one 
of his seven heads (cf. 17:8, 17:11). According to c. 17:9 the seven heads have a double 
meaning; they are seven mountains, but also seven kings, i.e. they represent seven Emperors 
who reigned over the city of the Seven Hills. If it be asked whether any of the earlier Roman 
Emperors received a death-blow from which he recovered or was supposed to have 
recovered, the answer is not far to seek. In June 68 Nero, pursued by the emissaries of the 
Senate, inflicted upon himself a wound of which he died. His remains received a public 
funeral, and were afterwards lodged in the mausoleum of Augustus. Nevertheless there grew 
up in the eastern provinces of the Empire a rumour that he was still alive, and in hiding. 
Pretenders who claimed to be Nero arose in 69 and 79, and even as late as 88 or 89 (Tac. hist. 
1:78, 2:8, Zonar. 11:18, Suet. Nero 57). The legend of Nero's survival or resuscitation took 
root in the popular imagination, and Dion Chrysostom (orat. 21.) at the end of the century 
sneers at it as one of the follies of the time. Meanwhile the idea of Nero's return had begun to 
take its place in the creations of Jewish and Christian fancy, e.g. in the, Ascension of Isaiah 
(ed. Charles, 4:2 f.) we read that Beliar will descend ev ri'5a dvGpamou (3aaiA£ooq dvouou 
unrpaAwou, and in Orac. Sibyll. 4:119f. veal tot' an 'iTocAiriq (3aoiA.£uq usyaq, old xe 5prjaTr|q 
I cpeu^ET' dcpavToq aiiuGToq xrnkp Ttopov EucpprjTao; ib. 138 r\^ei veal 'Poouriq 6 cpuydq, ueya 
eyxoq ddpaq, I EucpprjTnv 5ia(3dq noXXaiq dua uupidSeaaw (cf. ib. 5:143 ff., 362 ff.). The 
legend has been used by St John to represent the revival of Nero's persecuting policy by 
Domitian, "portio Neronis de crudelitate" (Tert. apol. 5); see more upon this point in c. 17:8 
ff. That Nero is intended by the wounded but restored head of the Beast did not escape the 
earliest of the Latin commentators, though he failed to detect the reference to Domitian; on c. 
17:16 Victorinus remarks: "unum antem de capitibus quasi occisum in mortem et plagam 
morris eius curatam, Neronem dicit. constat enim dum insequeretur eum equitatus missus a 
senatu, ipsum sibi gulam succidisse. hunc ergo suscitatum Deus mittet." 



WM. Winer-Moulton, Grammar of N. T. Greek, 8th Engl. ed. (Edinburgh, 1877). 



veal sGocuudoGri oXr\ r\ yf\ otucjgo xov Gripiou] Both for the use of GauudqsaGai (cf. Blass, 
Gr. p. 44) and for the general sense see c. 17:8 GauuaaOrjaovTOci ol KoccoiKouvceq ejti rfjq yf\c, 
... (3A£tt:6vtoov to Giqpiov kxX. The eyes of the whole earth — rfjq yf\q, not simply rfjq 
oiKOUU£vr|q as in 12:9 — gaze with wonder after the Beast and his restored head. For the 
pregnant GauudqsaGcn omaco see Jo. 12:19 otuggo avxov anf\kdev, Acts 5:37 <xtieoxy\oe Xabv 
otuogo avzov 20:30 aTtoaraxv rouq ua6r|T&q otuggo eauroov, 1 Tim. 5:15 £^£Tpcaix|aav otuggo 
tou oaravd. Gunkel (Schopfung, p. 358), postulating a Semitic original, believes otuggo to be 
a rendering of "HnNQ read for ITHn^D, but the conjecture is unnecessary, and not 

supported by evidence. 

4. veal npooEKVvr\oav too Spdvcovn. ktA..] In its worship of the Beast and the persecuting 
Emperors the admiring world worshipped in fact the evil Power which was behind them. Or 
the sense may be that the vices of the Emperors found ready imitators; the demoralizing 
effects of their example were apparent throughout the Empire. As for the direct worship of 
the Beast, toward the end of the first century it was already co-ordinated with the local cults; 
in Asia the cities vied with one another for the honour of erecting a temple to Rome and the 
Caesars and the neocorate attached to it. Such fragments as the following from the record of 
an 'Epigraphical Journey in Asia Minor' (Papers of the American School at Athens, vols. 2, 
3) speak for themselves: [vsooKopJou tcov Ttorcpioov I [Gecov kqc]1 xov Kvpiov I [ocu]TOKpdTopoq 
... Guoav I [xa toiq] Ttorcpioiq 6[£oiq kqc! roiq E£](3aaT[oiq] ... Gsoiq l£(3aaT0iq veal xf\ naxpib'i ... 
dpxvepeuq twv ££(3ocgtoov. More upon this subject may be found in Renan, Saint Paul, p. 28 
f., Ramsay, Church in the Roman Empire, Letters to the Seven Churches, passim. 

Tiq ouoioq x(o Gripiw; — an intentional parody of Exod. 15:11 xiq Suoioq ooi kv Geoiq, 
Kupiq; cf. Pss. 82. (83.) 1, 88. (89.) 6, 113:5, Mic. 7:18, Isa. 40:25, 46:5— perhaps not 
without reference to the name p. The worship of such a monster as Nero was indeed a 
travesty of the worship of God. Tiq bvvaxai TtoAeufjaou U£t' avxov; points to the motive 
which prompted the worship of the Beast. It was not moral greatness but brute force which 
commanded the homage of the provinces. The invincible power of Rome won divine honours 
for the worst and meanest of men. 

5. Koci s56Gr| avxti axo\xa XaXovv \xeydXa kxX.] The words ax. XaX. \xeydXa are from 
Daniel's description of the Little Horn (Dan. 7:8, 7:20). In their assumption of Divine titles 
(v. 1 note) the Emperors followed in the steps of Antiochus Epiphanes, who (1 Mace. 1:24, 
NV) iXaXqoev UTTxpricpaviocv usydAriv. With veal (3Aaacpr|u{aq cf. Dan. 7:25 piquara dq tov 
vtywxov XaXr\aei. In the repeated s56Gr| there may be a reference to eSooKev avxti 6 Spdnoov 
of v. 2, cf. v. 4; but more probably, as elsewhere in the Apocalypse, s56Gr| points to the 
ultimate Source of all power, without Whose permission Satan himself can do nothing. 

For Ttovfjaou ufjvaq xeoq. 5uo cf. 11:2, 12:6, 12:14, notes. IToifjaai may be simply 'to do,' 
i.e. to carry on his work, as !~1U?X) in Dan. 8:24, 1 1:28; ufjvaq will then be the accusative of 
duration. But perhaps it is better to understand tl here in the sense of 'passing time'; cf. Mt. 
20:12 uiav oopav inoir\aav, Acts 20:3 Ttoir|Gaq Tsufjvaq xpelq, and the Latin facere diem. The 
Beast's power endures as long as the Woman's abode in the Wilderness, the prophesying of 
the Two Witnesses, and the Gentile profanation of the Holy City. 



6. veal iqvoi^sv to GTOua avzov dq (3Aaacpr|uiaq npbq tov Geov] 'Avoiyew to crcoua is used 
frequently, if not exclusively, of the beginning of a discourse or prolonged utterance; cf. Ps. 
21. (22.) 14, 77. (68.) 2, 108. (109.) 1; Sir. 15:5; Mt. 5:2; Acts 8:35. The Beast's blasphemy 
was not casual but sustained, when once his silence had been broken; the assumption of 
Divine Names in public documents and inscriptions was a standing and growing blasphemy. 
This blasphemy was aimed at the Divine GKnvrj, i.e. as the Apocalyptist hastens to explain, 
Touq sv tw oupavw OKnvouvTaq; cf. 12:12 oupavoi veal oi ev auToiq GKnvouvTsq. Primasius 
seems to have read zov ... GKnvouvToq ("tabernaculum eius qui in caelo habitat"), though he 
interprets: "id est, adversus deum et ecclesiam quae in caelo habitat" (Haussleiter, p. 130); 
but the harder reading of the Greek text is to be preferred. Touq ... GKnvouvTaq either the 
'company of Heaven,' or possibly the Church viewed as ideally installed in the eiroupdvux; 
Andreas is perhaps on the right track when he says: avcnvri 5 k zov Qeov Kai r| ev aapvd zov 
Aoyou GKrjvooaiq ... Kai r| ev zoiq dyioiq dvdraxuaiq (cf. Jo. 1:14, Apoc. 7:15). Blasphemy 
against God was coupled with false accusations laid against His saints, the loyal members of 
the Church. The clause (3Aaocpr|ufjaai ... aKnvouvTaq is epexegetical, developing (3Aaacpr|u{aq 
Ttpoq tov Geov. 

7. Kai s569r| avzti Tioifjaai TtoAeuov ktA.] Daniel's account of the Little Horn is still in 
view; cf. Dan. 7:21 eOeoopouv, Kai to Kepaq ekeivo ekoiei ttoAeuov u£Ta tgov dyioov Kai 
iaxuasv. The Beast, acting for the Dragon (12:17), makes war upon the Seed of the Woman, 
i.e. the faithful, and succeeds. Like the fU^i? of Daniel's vision, i.e. the loyal defenders of 

Jerusalem against Antiochus, the citizens of the new Jerusalem must expect to fall before the 
persecuting Emperor. Wherever the Gospel was carried, Rome was there beforehand; the 
Beast's authority extended over all the nations and races which surrounded the Mediterranean 
(s:569r| auTW i^ovaia im. Tiaaav cpuArjv ktA.). No escape from him was possible for the 
members of the Church, though, as the Seer has already foreseen (12:14 ff.), the Church 
herself, the Mother of the Saints, was beyond his reach. With vucfjaai cf. c. 6:2, note. 

Kai s566r| ... viKfjaai auTOuq is omitted by the best uncials, but probably through 
homoeoteleuton, the eye of some early scribe having passed from e56Qy\ to £569r|. 

8. Kai TipoaKuvrjaouaw auTOv TtdvTsq oi KaToiKouvTeq ktA.] Not only did the Roman 
Empire seem to the provincials a power of world-wide extent, but it had acquired a religious 
significance which rendered it yet more formidable (v. 4 note). The Caesars were not merely 
obeyed, they were worshipped by the whole world. The masc. auTOv points to the 
impersonation of the Beast in such Emperors as Nero or Domitian; for the acc. after 
TipoaKUvetv (the older construction), cf. Mt. 4:10, Lc. 4:8, Apoc. 9:20, 13:12, 14:9, 14:11, 
20:4, and see Blass, Gr. p. 89. ndvTeq oi KaTOiKOUVTeq km. Tfjq yfjq ls hyperbolical, even if the 
Empire is viewed as co-extensive with the orbis terrarum; and the writer hastens to guard 
himself by adding: ou ov yiypanzai ktA. There were those in the Roman world who, like 
Daniel and the three at the court of Babylon (Dan. 3:16 f.), refused to worship the Caesars. 
Those who worshipped, though for the moment the immense majority, were only such as 
were not in the Book of Life. Ou ... auTOU is unexpected after navzEq, but the purpose may be 
to minimize the significance of the general acceptance of the Caesar-cult, or possibly to call 
attention to the individual responsibility of the worshippers. Each Caesar-worshipper by his 
very act proclaimed himself to have no place among "the living in Jerusalem." On the 'Book 



of Life' see 3:5, note; and compare with the present passage cc. 17:8, 20:12, 20:15, 21:27. 
Here and in 21:27, the Divine Register is represented as belonging to "the Lamb that was 
slain," i.e. the crucified but now risen and exalted Christ, Who purchased the Church for God 
with His Blood (5:9), and has authority to cancel the names of disloyal members (3:5). The 
reference of anb K<rca(3oAfjq koouou is somewhat ambiguous; the order suggests that the 
words should be taken with tou £Ocpayu£VOU, in the sense indicated by 1 Pet. 1:18 f. 
sAmpobGnre ... Tiuiop ai'uau obq duvou ... XpioTou Tiposyvooausvou uev npb K<rca(3oAfjq 
koouou ktA., but the close parallel in 17:8 (GauuaoGnoovTou oi KorcoiKouvcec, enl xfjq yfjq, obv 
ou yiypanxai to ovoua eiti to (3i(3Aiov xfjq qoofjq anb KQrca(3oAfjq koouou) seems to be decisive 
in favour of connecting anb K<rcap\ koouou with yeypaTTTai in this context also; and this is 
supported by such passages as Mt. 25:34 nrovuaoud/nv uuw (3aoiAdav anb Korcap 1 . koouou, 
Eph. 1:4 iE,eXeE,axo n,uaq iv ocutoo npb Kaxafi. koguou. On the whole Arethas is right: iv 
UTt£p(3dT0p dKouoT£ov to 'Qv ou yeypaTiTai ... tou £ocpayu£vou- enei oov ysypaTiTai, anb 
K<rca(3oAfjq koouou yeypaTiTai. outgo yap 5d vodv, oux obq n, ypacpn, exei, oxi \xr\5t anb 
KaTa(3oAfjq koouou r| tou dpviou ocpayrj. 

As to the phrase anb (npo) KaTa(3oAfjq koouou, it is unknown to the LXX., though used 
by Mt. I.e. in a quotation from the Psalms, where it represents D"T(? (LXX., cctt' dpxnq). 
The N.T. has it ten times (Mt. 2 , Lc. 1 , Jo. 1 , Eph. 1 , Heb. 2 , 1 Pet. 1 , Apoc. 2 ). KaTa(3oAr| is the 
foundation of a house in 2 Mace. 2:29, and KOCTa(3dAA£o6cn GeueAiov occurs in Heb. 6:1; the 
KQCTa(3oAn, koouou is doubtless 'the founding of the whole visible order,' the creation being 
represented as a vast building under the hands of the Divine Architect, as in Job 38:4 ev too 
GeueAiouv ue Tnv yfjv, and Heb. 3:4 6 5e TtdvToc KorcaoKeudoac. Geoq: cf. Hort on 1 Peter I.e., 
and Dalman, Die Worte Jesu, 1. p. 136. 

9. d'Tiq e'xev ouq, dKOUodTOo] For the Apocalyptic form of this saying see 2:7, note. It is a 
call to serious attention, and here, as in 2:7, 2: 1 1, 2: 17, it is prospective and not retrospective, 
preparing the hearer for the proclamation which is to follow. 'Let every member of the 
Church who has the power to comprehend it take to heart the warning now about to be 
given.' 

10. ei'Tiq dc, aixuaAoooiav, dq aixu. UTidya ktA.] The epigrammatic style of this saying 
has perplexed the scribes (see app. crit.); some add a verb after the first dq aixuocAoooiav, 
while others omit the second. Translate: "if any [is] for captivity, into captivity he goes; if 
any shall slay with the sword, he must with the sword be slain." The verse starts upon the 
lines of Jer. 15:2 Sooi dq Gdvorcov, dq GdvotTov kqcI Sooi dq udxoupav, dq udxaipav kqcI Sooi 
dq Avuov, dq Avuov kqcI oooi dq alxuaAoooiav, dq aixuaAoooiav. But after adopting the last 
clause of Jeremiah's proclamation, it goes off in quite another direction, referring to the 
saying of our Lord in Mt. 26:52 raxvTsq ydp oi Aa(36vTsq udxaipav kv uaxaipn, diioAouvTai. 
Primasius conforms the first half of the verse to the last, translating: "qui captivum duxerit et 
ipse capietur, " as if it had run: dnq ocixuaAooTeuoei (or edv uq aixuaAooT£uor|), 
aixuaAooT£uGr|0£Tai. But no such change is necessary; the verse hangs together well enough 
as it stands in the best Greek text. The whole is a warning against any attempt on the part of 
the Church to resist its persecutors. If a Christian is condemned to exile, as St John had been, 
he is to regard exile as his allotted portion, and to go readily; if he is sentenced to death, he is 



not to lift his hand against the tyrant; to do so will be to deserve his punishment. For obSe 
iaxiv ktA. see 14:12, note. 

11-18. The Wild Beast from the Earth. 

11. veal d5ov aAAo Giqpiov dva(3awov ek xf\q yfjq ktA.] A second Beast is seen in the act 
of rising, not as the first out of the sea, but out of the earth. In Daniel's visions four Beasts 
"came up from the sea" (Dan. 7:3), but in the interpretation (ib. 17) and in the Gk. versions of 
both passages they "arise out of the earth." From this Bede infers the identity of the origin of 
the two Apocalyptic Beasts ("quod est autem mare, hoc, teste Daniele, est terra.") But the 
cases are different; the Apocalyptist is not, like Daniel, interpreting his vision, but relating 
another, which he contrasts with the first. If the Beast from the sea denotes the world-wide 
Empire of the West, the Beast from the earth is of humbler pretensions, a native of the soil 
(cf. Arethas: £K xfjq Yfjq — °9 £V Ka * rcdcnv dvGpamoiq riyeveoiq) — a product of the life of the 
Asian cities. 

Early Christian opinion was divided upon the interpretation of the second Beast. Irenaeus 
(5:28. 2), who identifies the first Beast with Antichrist, finds in the second Antichrist's 
'armour-bearer' (cf. 1 Sam. 17:7), the false Prophet. Similarly Hippolytus (ed. Lag. p. 24): to 
U£v ouv 9r|piov dva(3awov ek xfjq yfjq xr\v (3aaiAdav xr\v xov avxixpioxov eaopivnv Xeyei, 
xa 5e 5uo Keporca veal tov per ocutov ^euSoTipocprj-cnv. Andreas mentions other 
interpretations: to Giqpiov touto oi uev tov dvuxpioTov cpaow, txipoiq 5s sSo^s tov Gorcavav 
aval, Kai xa 5uo auTou KepaTa tov dvTixpicrcov veal tov ^£u5oTtpocprp;nv. 

Kai eixev KEpaxa 5uo ouoia dpviw ktA.] The equipment of the second Beast was as 
unpretending as his origin. In sharp contrast to the first he had but one head furnished with 
two horns (cf. Dan. 8:5), which were like those of a lamb. But if his appearance suggested 
innocence and even weakness, his voice was the roar of a dragon; cf. a fragment of 
Hermippus quoted by Wetstein: to TipoaooTiov dpviou s'xew 5oKdq, Td 5k sv5ov ov5tv 
Sioccpepaq SpdvcovToq. Though both dpviw and Spdvcoov are anarthrous, they doubtless allude 
to the Lamb of c. 5:6 and the Dragon of c. 13:1. The second Beast is in some sense at once a 
Pseudochrist and an Antichrist: s^ouoiougGqu ueAAei tw uico xov Qeov, Kai auToq tavxov 
(3aaiA£a imb'eiKVVOiv (Hippolytus); "agnum fingit, ut Agnum invadat" (Primasius). 

The description recalls Mt. 7:15 npoaiyexe duo toov i[)£u5o7r:pocpr|T6ov, omveq epxovTai 
Tipoq uuaq ev svSuuaaw 7rpo(3aToov, eaooGev hi eioiv Xvkoi apTrayeq. Cf. Victorinus: 
"magnum falsumque prophetam dicit, qui facturus est signa et portenta." The second Beast is 
in fact in later chapters of the book called 6 4)£u5oTipo(prjTr|q (16:13, 19:20, 20:10), while to 
aAAo Gr|piov or to G. to bevxepov does not appear; from this chapter onwards the only Giqpiov 
mentioned is the first Beast, or the wounded head which is identified with him (14:9, 14:1 1, 
15:2, 16:2, 16:10, 16:13, 17:3 ff., 19:19, 19:20, 20:4, 20:10). In the second Beast we have a 
religious, as in the first a civil, power; he is a ^£u5oTtpocprjTr|q (16:23, 19:20, 20:10), who 
claims a spiritual power which he does not possess, and misinterprets the Divine Will in the 
interests of the persecuting State. Some ancient interpreters saw in him the Christian ministry 
turned to unworthy uses; cf. Beatus: "bestia de terra praepositi mali sunt in ecclesia." Such 
men may be in the background of St John's thought, but the immediate reference is rather to 
the pagan priesthood of his own time; cf. 4:14, 4:15, note. 



12. Kai zr\v k^ovoiav zov npihxov Gripiou raxaav noiei kzX.] The authority of the Dragon, 
which was delegated to the first Beast (13:2), descends to the second; the first fights the 
Dragon's battles, the second supports the first by methods of his own, but with a strength 
which is derived ultimately from the Dragon. Tfpv i^ovaiav ... evumow aurou is a pregnant 
sentence; written out at length it would be riqv k^ovoiav z. np. 6. naoav Aa(3oov £arr|Kev 
evumiov auToti toioov to OeAiqua avxov, or to that effect. 'Evgotuov avzov recalls 3 Regn. 
17:1 6 Gsoq 'IapaiqA w napEozr\v evooiuov auxou. The true prophet lives in the presence of 
God, taking his orders from Him and doing His pleasure; the False Prophet stands before the 
Beast, whose interpreter and servant he is. 

Kai Tioiet ttiv yr\v veal rouq ev avzf\ kzX.] It is the business of the second Beast to promote 
the worship of the first; for this end the False Prophet has been entrusted with his power, 
rknd ... evoc, 'causes to,' cf. Jo. 11:37, Col. 4:16, Apoc. 3:9 (Blass, Gr. p. 225 f.). Tiqv yf\v Kai 
rouq ev avzf\ KaTOiKouvraq, cf. vv. 4, 8. To Giqpiov ... ou iQepanevQr] kzX. is repeated from v. 
3, where see note. 

13. Kai TioieT ar|U£ia \xeya\a kzX.] Being a false prophet the second Beast simulates the 
miracles wrought by true prophets; cf. Exod. 7:11 f. (2 Tim. 3:8), and see Deut. 13:1 edv 5k 
dvoccrcfj ev ooi Ttpocprjiriq ... Kai 5co aoi aiqudov r\ zepaq kzX. 'Great signs' were expected and 
believed to accompany the mission of the Church (cf. Jo. 14:12, 'Mc' 16:20), but they were 
not to be limited to it; see Mc. 13:22 iyepQr\aovzai ... ^euSoTrpocpfjrai Kai Sooaouaw aiquda 
Kai repara Ttpoq to aTTOTiAavav d Suvarov zovc, £kA£ktouc;; 2 Thess. 2:9 ou eaziv r\ Tiapouaia 
Kar' kvepyeiav zov aarava ev 7rdar| Suvduei Kai ariueioiq Kai Tipaaw ipeuSouq. Calling down 
fire from heaven was one of the miracles attributed to Elijah (1 Kings 18:38, 2 Kings 1:10); if 
the writer of the Apocalypse was the son of Zebedee, he would not have forgotten that he had 
himself desired to imitate the O. T. prophet (Lc. 9:54 'IaKOo(3oq Kai 'Ioodvr|q duav Kupi£, 
QeXeiq £'ui:gou£V Tiup Kara(3fjvai anb zov oupavou;). In the present case the sign of calling 
down fire would doubtless be exhibited in connexion with the worship of the Beast, for which 
it would seem to be a Divine guarantee. "Iva after noid u. q. is scarcely distinguishable from 
d>GT£ (Burton § 222); the Prophet's powers extend so far that he can even (Kai) cause fire to 
descend from heaven, and that in the face of the world (evgotuov twv dvGpdmoov). 

14. Kai TiAava rouq KaToiKoOvraq enl xfjq yfjq ktA.] To deceive mankind is a 
characteristic power of Satan (12:9 6 TiAavoov zr\v oiKouusvnv 6'Anv, where see note) and it 
has descended to the false Prophet; see reff. cited on v. 12. The success of the latter is due to 
the signs (5id za ar|uda) which he is empowered to work (vv. 13, 15). These are done 'before 
the Beast' (v. 12, note), i.e. in the presence and with the approval of the Imperial officers. It is 
hardly possible to misunderstand the Apocalyptist's meaning. The Caesar-worship was a 
State function at which the Proconsul and the other magistrates assisted, and the pagan 
priesthood wrought their aiquda before these representatives of the Empire; their jugglery 
addressed itself to persons in authority and not only to the ignorant populace. 

Xeyojv ToTq KaroiKouaw ... noifjaai eiKova z(o 6r|piw kcA.] Yet the chief purpose of the 
aiquda wrought by the magic of the priests of the Augusti was to popularize the new cult, and 
promote its ends, by suggesting the religious use of the statue of the Emperor (on 
Xiy<x>v=KeXeviov followed by the infinitive see Blass, Gr. pp. 232, 240). Any representation 
of the reigning Caesar which served to place him before the eyes of the provincials might be 



described as an dvcwv (see Lightfoot's note on Col. 1:15), whether it were merely the 
Emperor's head {effigies) upon a coin (Mc. 12:16), or an imago painted or wrought upon a 
standard, or executed in metal or stone. The bust or statue, however, is doubtless intended 
here. Such imagines together with other symbols of the power of Rome had always received 
the highest honours from loyal subjects of the Empire; cf. Suetonius, Tib. 48 "largitus est ... 
quaedam munera Syriacis legionibus, quod solae nullam Seiani imaginem inter signa 
coluissent" (i.e. because they alone had been loyal to himself; ib., Calig. 14 "aquilas et signa 
Romana Caesarumque imagines adoravit)." When Christians were brought before Imperial 
officials an image of the reigning Emperor was produced by way of testing their Christianity. 
Cf. Pliny's famous letter (ep. 96, A.D. 112): 'qui negabant esse se Christianos nut fuisse, cum 
praeeunte me deos appellarent et imagini tuae quam propter hoc iusseram cum simulacris 
numinum adferri ture ac vino supplicarent . . . dimittendos esse putavi, ' and the appeal of the 
dprjvapxoc, to Polycarp (Mart. P. 8): z\ yap kockov koziv Emeiv 'Kupioq Kaiaap,' veal £Tu9t>cai 
(i.e. to offer incense, see Lightfoot, ad loc.) Kai zovzoiq aKoAouGa, Kai 5iaoih£,£odai; cf. Eus. 
H. E. 7:15 Xpiauavcp ye ova Kai zoiq fiaaiXevai uiq Guova. But in the present passage the 
reference is rather to imagines set up in the He^aozEia or temples of Rome and the Augusti. 
The judicial use of the Emperor's 'image' was perhaps as yet unknown, but already, as it 
seems, the pagan priesthood had succeeded in securing for it religious worship with results 
disastrous to the Christian communities (v. 15). 

"Oq e'xev zr\v TtAriynv kcA., as in vv. 3, 12, but with the addition of uaxaipiqq — a new 
feature which makes for the identification of the wounded head with Nero — and with 'ilfloev 
substituted for r| nXr\yY\ ... iQepanevQr\. The Beast did not die with Nero; he lived on and 
reappeared in Domitian, who resumed Nero's policy of persecution (cf. note on 13:3). 

15. Kai £560r| avzti 5ouvai Ttveuua zf\ eIkovi kcA.] Another aiqueiov wrought by the 
magic of the second Beast. That such tricks were employed in the Zs(3aaT£Ta is by no means 
improbable. As we are reminded by Andreas, it was the age of Apollonius of Tyana, whose 
legerdemain was freely attributed to the powers of evil: ioTopnrai TioAAaKiq yonrdaiq 
AaAfjcai 5i' eIkovwv Kai ^odvoov Kai 5ev 5poov Kai uSacoov 5id ze 'AttoAAwviou 5id ze izipoiv 
Saiuovaq. In the Clementine Recognitions (3:47), Simon Magus is made to boast, "statuas 
moveri feci, animari exanima . . . haec non solum feci, sed et nunc facere possum, " a claim 
doubtless suggested by the writer's experience of contemporary magic; as for calling down 
fire, see Apringius on v. 13: "haec magi per angelos refugas et hodie faciunt." It is not 
necessary to suppose that either Simon or Apollonius (Ramsay, Exp. 1904, 2:4, p. 249 f., 
Letters to the Seven Churches, p. 101 ff.) is directly referred to; the second Beast is probably, 
like the first, a system rather than a person, though, as the first culminated in Nero, the 
second may well have been represented by the best known magician of the age. But that 
magic was used by the Caesar-priests is probable enough, as Ramsay has well pointed out (ib. 
p. 98 ff.), even if the Apocalypse is the only witness to the fact; nor is it impossible that they 
may have acted under the sanction of the officials, so that the Empire itself lent its weight to 
the proceeding. 'Magic' was not thought unworthy of a place in high quarters, as St Paul 
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learnt at the outset of his missionary work; cf. Acts 13:6 evpov avbpa xiva udyov 
^euSoTipocprj-cnv ... oq r|v guv xa> avQvnaxiX). 

Thus in the immediate view of the Seer the second Beast represents the sorcery and 
superstition of the age engaged in a common attempt to impose the Caesar-cult upon the 
provinces, behind which there lay the Satanic purpose of bringing ruin upon the rising 
Christian brotherhoods. In its wider significance the symbol may well stand for any religious 
system which allies itself with the hostile forces of the world against the faith of Jesus Christ. 

ITvsuua here=TW£Uua qoofjq (11:11), in the sense of breath or animation. "Iva Kai AaArjar|: 
the vitalizing of the image went so far that it was even able to speak, an effect doubtless 
produced by the art of the syyacrcpiuuGoq; of contemporary ventriloquism there is probably 
an instance in Acts 16:16, where see Knowling's note. The reading sSoGiq avxf\ has good 
support (see app. crit.), but, as Dr Hort admits, it is unintelligible: "it is impossible either to 
account for the text [aurfj] as a corruption of avx(b, or to interpret it as it stands"; he suggests 
that "rfj yfj may have been lost after aurfj, or have given place to it" (Notes, p. 138). But to 
bring in from vv. 11, 12 ff. "the conception of a spirit of the earth" seems artificial. Can avxf\ 
be an early or even primary error due to the mind of the writer having reverted to dvcova (v. 
14), or to his eye having been caught by xf\ eikovi, which immediately follows? 

Kai Tioirjari, sc. r\ dvcobv. As they stand, the words can only mean that the ventriloquist 
used his opportunity to make the image suggest that all who refused worship to the image of 
Caesar should be put to death. But it is possible that Tiovrjar| is a slip on the part of the writer 
for Tioifjacn. 

16. Kai Tioiei Ttdvraq, rouq uucpouq kcA.] The False Prophet causes all who accept the 
Caesar-cult to receive a mark of fealty. Touq uiKpouq, kcA. (cf. 11:18, 19:5, 19:18,20:12) 
covers the entire population, from the Asiarch down to the meanest slave. The construction 
changes after the long string of accusatives: had the writer stopped to think of the formation 
of his sentence, he would naturally have written Ttoid iva Tidvreq, oi uivcpoi kcA., Ad(3ooaw, or 
Tioiei iva raccw, Toiq uivcpoiq kcA., 5gogw aurotq or even Ttoid Ttdvraq, rouq uivcpouq kcA., 
Aa(3dv or iva Ad(3ooaw. The indefinite plural 5gogw (v. I. Sobaouaw) finds a parallel in cc. 
10:11 Xeyovaiv, 16:15 $Xin<x>oiv. Dr Hort suggests (Notes, p. 139) that the original reading 
was Sobaa, written by itacism A COG. But 5gogw, which is read by all our uncials, makes 
excellent sense; the second Beast worked through his ministers, the menials of the Augustan 
temples. 

Xdpayua may be either a work of art such as a graven image (Acts 17:29 xocpdyuan 
Tixvr|0> or, as here and in cc. 14:., 16., 19., 20., the impress made by a stamp; cf. the use of 
Xapaiccrjp in Lev. 13:28 where the sear of a leprous spot is called x- tou KaraKauaaroq. To 
the procedure ascribed to the second Beast there is a striking parallel in 3 Mace. 2:29, where 
Ptolemy Philopator I. (B.C. 217) orders such Jews as submitted to registration to be branded 
with the badge of the Dionysiac worship: rouq xe dTioypacpouevouq xocpdaaeaGai, Kai 5id 
Ttupoq dq to aooua Tiapaarjuw Aiovuaw KiaaocpuAAw. Deissmann (Biblical Studies, p. 242) 
shews that in Egypt under the Empire official documents were stamped with the name and 
year of the Emperor (e.g. L i(3' AuxoKpaxopoq Kaiaapoq Nepoua Tpai'avou l£(3acrcou 
TepuaviKOU AaKiKOu), and that the stamp was known as a xdpayua; but he produces no 
instance of persons being similarly marked. Others have thought of the branding of soldiers, 



slaves, and temple devotees; cf. Gal. 6:17, with Lightfoot's note, and Philo de monarch., p. 
22 ievTou Ttpoq SouAdav twv x^poKUnroov, ypduuaaw avxr\v ouoAoyouvTeq ... iv Toiq 
aobuaaw KaTacraqovTsq auTiqv GiSrjpumsTtupoouivcp. But it is difficult to believe that such a 
mark was actually imposed on all the provincials who conformed. Ramsay (op. cit., p. 1 10 f.) 
is disposed to think rather of some certificate, similar to the libelli of the Decian persecution, 
which was put into the hands of those who sacrificed, and to regard the mark on the forehead 
as merely "the apocalyptic description of a universal reputation for conspicuous devotion to 
the cult of the Emperor." This is hardly a satisfactory solution, and in our present ignorance it 
is perhaps better to be content with one which is suggested by the symbolism of the Book. As 
the servants of God receive on their foreheads (7:3) the impress of the Divine Seal, so the 
servants of the Beast are marked with the 'stamp' of the Beast, "in fronte propter 
professionem, in manu propter operationem" (Ps. Aug.); the word xdpayua being perhaps 
chosen (as Deissmann suggests) because it was the technical term for the Imperial stamp. For 
a partial parallel see Pss. Sol. 15:8 ff. to cpiqudov tou Geou km Sivcououq dq aooTripiav ... real 
ovk EKcpev^ovzai oi TtoiouvTsq dvouiav to vcpiua Kupiou ... to yap ariudov xfjq ditooAdaq eitl 
tou uerumou auTtov. That the Antichrist would seal his followers became a commonplace in 
the Christian legend; see Bousset, Der Antichrist, p. 132 ff. 

17. iva urj tic, Suvnrai dyopdaai rj TtooAfjaai ktA.] There is possibly a reference to 1 Mace. 
13:49 oi 5e £K Tfjq dvepaq sv 'IepouaaAiqu skgoAuovto SKTCopeusaGai dq Tiqv xwpav veal 
dyopdqdv real JtcoAeiv. But the cases differ materially. Here citizens who do not bear this 
mark are not prevented from entering the markets, but if they enter none will buy their goods 
or sell them the necessaries of life. Such a 'boycotting' of Christians might result partly from 
the unpopularity of their faith, partly from a dread of offending the dominant priesthood or 
their Roman supporters. If we ask whether the fear expressed by the Apocalyptist was 
realized, there is no certain answer. As Ramsay says (op. cit., p. 107 f.), "how much of grim 
sarcasm . . . there lies in those words [iva ur] Suvnrai ktA.] it is impossible for us now to 
decide . . . but that there is an ideal truth in them, that they give a picture of the state of 
anxiety and apprehension, of fussy and over zealous profession of loyalty which the policy of 
Domitian was producing in the Roman world, is certain." Cf. Eus. H.E. 5:1 coerce uiq uovov 
oivaoov real (3aAavdoov veal dyopdq ei'pyeaGai ktA. 

To ovoua tou Gripiou rj tov dpiGuov tou dvouorcoq qcutou is in apposition to to xdpayua; 
the stamp may bear the name or its number. The number of the name is probably the name 
itself written in numerals, according to a sort of gematria known to the Apocalyptist and his 
Asian readers, but not generally intelligible. The point of rj tov dpiGuov is not clear. 
According to Arethas, the name and the number are alternatives (SiTTiq 5e toutou r| yvwaiq rj 
5id Tiapacpopdq avxov xov dvouorcoq rj 5id i^rjcpou). But as no xdpayua would have borne the 
Christian cipher, it is better to treat rj here as practically equivalent to tout' toxiv — 'the 
name, or, which is the same thing, the number.' Where the heathen provincial saw only the 
name of the reigning Emperor, the Christian detected a mystical number with its associations 
of vice and cruelty. 

18. obSe rj aocpia iaxiv ktA.] A similar formula occurs in c. 17:9 obSe 6 vouq 6 e'xoov 
ooqnav. Schoettgen compares the cabbalistic phrase £Oi~l TVH £$n2Dn*T 'H aocpia is 
apparently the spiritual gift answering to the gift of aTtOKaAu^uq (cf. Eph. 1:17 Ttveuua 



cocpiaq veal diroKaAu^sooq) — the power of apprehending and interpreting mysteries. Here was 
an opportunity for the exercise of this power; let the hearer or reader interpret what is now 
about to be revealed. '0 e'xoov vouv ktA., 'let him who has intelligence — 6 vouv£xrjq, a 
character not without its value in spiritual things; cf. Dan. 12:10 ou ouvrjaouaw avouoi, Kai 
oi vorjuovec. ouvrjaouaw; Mc. 12:34 i5wv auTov oti vouv£xooq dTt£Kpi9r| einev auTco Ou 
uavepov ei duo zf\q (3aaiAdaq tou Qeov — calculate (for ^lqcpiqav cf. Lc. 14:28) [the meaning 
of] the Beast's number, for [beast though he is] his number is that of a man,' i.e. so far as the 
arithmetic goes, it is simple and intelligible, because it is human and not bestial; cf. 21:17 
u£rpov dvGpamou, 6 eotiv dyy£Aou. 

nod 6 dpiGuoq auTou ££;aK6aioi e^Kovxa s^.] Within a century after the date of the 
Apocalypse the precise figures were uncertain. Irenaeus bears witness that while all good and 
old copies had x^o', and this reading was attested by those who had seen St John, there were 
those who read \\o' (5:30, 5:1 tsi Tidai Toiq oitouSaioiq Kai dpxaunq dvTwpdcpoiq tou 
dpiGuou toutou K£iu£vou, Kai uaprupouvToov auToov ekewgov tgov Kaz' o^w tov 'Ioodvvnv 
eoopaKOTOov ... £acpdA.nadv ziveq £TtaKoA.ou6rjaavT£q iSiamauco ... dvxi tgov SsKaSoov uiav 
5sKa5a (3ouA.6u£VOi dvai), and attempted to interpret the cipher on these lines. The reading 
thus curtly dismissed gained so good a footing that it survives in one of our best uncials and 
in two cursives, and was adopted by a writer (?Tyconius) in the appendix to Augustine's 
works, who says ad I. "sexcenti et sexdecim graecis litteris sic faciunt xvq, " and interprets 
accordingly. It can hardly therefore have originated in a simple confusion between ^ and i 
(which indeed is itself unlikely, see Nestle, Text. crit. p. 334), and is probably a true though 
less widely received alternative for x^o'. With reference to the meaning of the cipher, 
Irenaeus speaks with far less confidence. If a clue had existed at first in the churches of Asia, 
it had been lost, probably because of the common belief that the second Beast directly 
represented Antichrist. Irenaeus' s guesses (for they are obviously no more) are based on this 
hypothesis. The number, he says, is that of Noah's age at the time of the Flood (Gen. 7:6), 
plus the height and breadth of the image set up by Nebuchadnezzar (6Ax| ydp r| sikoov £K£ivr| 
TrpoTUTtooaiq r]v xfjq tou avzvxpiozov raxpouaiaq); and it also alludes to the six millennia of the 
world's history (5:29, § 2). When he comes to transform this number into a name for 
Antichrist, he mentions several guesses — the impossible word GTANOAX 
(=5+400+1+50+9+1+200), AATGINOX (=30+1+300+5+10+50+70+200), "Latini enim 
sunt qui nunc regnant, " and TGITAN (300+5+10+300 +1+50); of these he thinks the last 
best, though he declines to decide (r|U£iq ouv ouk dTioKwSuveuouev Tcepi tou ovouaroq tou 
avTixpforou); urging that 'if the writer had wished us to know the name, he would have 
written it in full' (ib. 30, § 3). And this in the face of St John's 6 e'xoov vouv ^ricpiadroo. 

Nor is Hippolytus more illuminating. Regarding the stamp as bearing the number of the 
Beast, which like Irenaeus he reads as x^o', he sees in it the word ApNOyMC=dpvouuai 
(=1+100+50+70+400+40+5), explaining: £Ti£i5ri Kai Ttpoovri ... TOiq udpxuai tou xpiotou 
7ipo£rp£Tiov oi avouoi "Apvnaai, cpnai, tov Qeov aou tov £OTaupoou£vov (ed. Lag. p. 110 f.). 
Later patristic interpreters offer a large choice of conjectures, some of which are yet more 
improbable or even absurd. Such attempts to solve the enigma can only be regarded, as 
Andreas remarks, ev yuuvaaiaq Aoyw, and bring us no nearer to the truth. Least probable of 
all are the attempts of many interpreters to find in the cipher 666 the name of one or another 



of the conspicuous characters of modern history; such guesses not only are inspired by 
personal antipathies, but betray ignorance of the real functions of Apocalyptic prophecy. 
Gunkel's theory (Schopfung, p. 378) which finds in 666 the words Dinn <TTlO"lp, 

'primitive chaos,' i.e. Tiamat, is not more convincing. If the number represents a name, the 
name is doubtless to be sought among the Giqpia of the first century. It is interesting to find 
that the Greek letters of the style of Caligula (rAIOC KAIXAp) represent numbers which 
added together make 616, while the Hebrew letters *lDp T1*1J (Nero Caesar) make 666, or 
616 if the first word is written as in Latin without the final n. Against this last explanation it 
has been urged that Caesar is written "iD^p in the Talmud, a spelling which would bring the 

total to 676; but the abbreviated *lDp is perhaps admissible in a cipher, and it is not without 

example (Renan, I'Antechrist, p. 415, note 4). Certainly Nero Caesar suits the context well; 
the Beast or persecuting world power might fitly be named after the Emperor who began the 
policy of persecution, and was himself an incarnation of its worst characteristics. Another 
line of interpretation may perhaps be combined with this. It has been pointed out (Briggs, 
Messiah, p. 324, Milligan, Revelation, p. 235) that in 666 every digit falls short by one of the 
perfect number — a mark of Antichrist. In Orac. Sibyll. 1. 328, 888 represents Christ: oktw 
yap uovdSaq, xoaaaq SexdSac; 5' em xavxaiq I r|5' eKorcovrdSac. oktw ... I ouvoua SnAobaa- av 
5' svi cppeai afjai vonaov I dGavdroio Qeov Xpiarov rau5' vtyioxoio. The contrast is 
significant. 

Chapter 14 

14:1-5. The Vision of the 144,000 on Mount Zion. 

1. veal ri5ov, veal i5ou to dpviov eoxbq kxX.] The vision of the two Beasts and their 
followers is fitly followed by a reassuring picture of the Lamb in the midst of His Church; 
"au milieu de flots de colere apparait maintenant un ilot de verdure" (Renan). Cf. Primasius: 
"invicta quoque ecclesiae castra oportuit declarari, ne tarn vehementi persecutionis impetu vel 
succubuisse vel periisse eandem ecclesiam infirmus animus aestimaret." To dpviov looks 
back to 5:6 (where see note), 7:17, 12:11, 13:8, and stands in contrast with the anarthrous 
dpviw, in 13:11. On the other hand the skqctov xeaaepaKovxa xiaaapeq xiAidSeq, though 
doubtless alluding to the 144,000 of c. 7. (cf. Origen, in Joann. t. 1:1), are not directly 
identified with the latter (Arethus: r\ ydp dv usxd xov dpGpou TtporjvsyKsv, 'ai pu5' \\k\aheo 
eirabv). The distribution of the 12,000 among the tribes is no longer in view: the total number 
is used either as that of a great but limited gathering, or possibly with reference to the 
"Twelve Apostles of the Lamb" (21:14, cf. Andreas: ai 5s pu5' \\Kxahec, ... to xov 
dTtoGToAvKou GTiopou TtoAucpopov SnAouai, xfjq sv SKaoTW xdpvcoq SooSsKaKiq x^ioarov (12 
x 12 x 1000) dTtepya^ouevriq. But, as in 7:4 ff., it is the living Church which is in the Seer's 
thought, not the dvocpiGunroc, oxAoq of 7:9; not, i.e., the Church in her final completed glory, 
but the faithful who are on earth at any given time. 

em to opoq Zioov] The site of the new City of God; cf. Heb. 12:22, TtpoaeAnAuGaTe Ziwv 
opei, where Westcott remarks: "Zion is distinctively the Acropolis . . . Mount Zion represents 
the strong Divine foundations of the new Order." For 'mount Zion' (TV!2 111 cf. 16:16, "Ap 
MayeSoov) see Ps. 2:6, 47. (48.) 1 ff., 77. (78.) 54, 68, 86. (87.) 1, 124. (125.) 1, Mic. 4:7, 
Obad. 17, 21, Isa. 28:16, 59:20; it is the O. T. symbol for the security and strength which 



belong to the people of God. Thus 'Mount Zion' is the counterpart to the TOTioq 
nrovuaouevoq of c. 12:6, 12:14; seen in the light of this new vision, the place where the 
Woman takes refuge is none other than the impregnable rock on which the Church reposes 
(Mt. 16:18). With the present passage cf. 4 Esdr. 2:42, "ego Ezra vidi in monte Sion turbam 
magnam, quam numerare non potui, et omnes canticis conlaudabant Dominum".; ib. 13:35, 
13:39, "ipse autem stabit super cacumen Montis Sion . . . et quoniam vidisti eum colligentem 
ad se aliam multitudinem pacificam," etc. 

lypvoax to ovoua auTOU ktA.] In c. 7. the 144,000 bear the imprint of the Divine Seal, 
which protects them against assault (cf. 9:4). Here their foreheads are inscribed with the 
Name of the Lamb and that of His Father, (cf. 3:12 6 vikgjv ... ypdtpoo ^ Jt ' «utov to ovoua tou 
Geou uou ... Kai to ovoua uou to vcawov, 22:4 to ovoua auTou [sc. tou Gsou or tou 9. Kal tou 
dpviou] km. toov ustgotigov auTWV, and see notes ad 11), a metaphor which supplies a more 
direct parallel to the methods of the Beast, whose servants are branded with the xdpayua of 
his name (13:17, 14:11). The Divine name on the forehead suggests at once the imparting of a 
character which corresponds with the Mind of God, and the consecration of life to His 
service. 

2. Kai f|KOuaa cpoovnv £K tou oupavou ktA.] Not, as the ancient commentators usually 
assume, the voice of the 144,000, but that of the 'company of Heaven' with whom the 
Church is closely united through the presence in her midst of the Lamb; cf. Heb. I.e. 
TtpoaeAnAuGaTe S. opa ... Kai uupidow dyyeAoov Ttavriyupei, where see again Westcott's 
notes. 

Much of the phraseology of this verse occurs elsewhere in the book: e.g. for rjKOUoa cp. £K 
tou oupavou cf. 10:4, 14:15, 18:4; for cpoovnv uScctoov ttoAAojv, 1:15 (4 Esdr. 6:17); for obq cp. 
(3povTfjq, 6:1, 19:6. On KiGdpa in connexion with celestial music see 5:8, 15:2; cpoovn, 
KiGapopSoov occurs again in 18:22, and KiGapiqew in Isa. 23:16, 1 Cor. 14:7. On the meaning 
of KiGdpa see the note on 5:8. 

3. Kai a5ouaw obq op5nv Kawrjv ktA.] On Kawn, a)5rj in 5:9, notes. In c. 5. the New Song 
is sung by the qcoa and the Elders, representing Creation and the Church. Here it is sung 
before the qwa and the Elders, and therefore not by them, but apparently by the Angels, who 
are not themselves recipients of the benefits of Redemption. They are represented, however, 
in the N. T. as deeply interested in all that concerns the salvation of man (Lc. 15:7, 15:10, 
Eph. 3:10, 1 Pet. 1:12), and as joining in the praises of the Lamb (Apoc. 5:11 f.). Here they 
lead the Song, which the redeemed themselves have yet but imperfectly learnt. There is a 
feeling after the truth which lies behind this vision in more than one of the Prefaces that 
precede the Sanctus in the ancient liturgies; cf. e.g. the Liturgy of St James (Brightman, 1. p. 
50): ov uuvouow ... 'l£pouaaAn,u r| eiroupdvioq Tiavrpyupiq, £KKAn,cna TtpooTOTOKOov ... 
TtveuuaTa SvKaioov ... tpuxai uapTupoov ... avyeAoi, apxayy^Aoi ... xspou(3iu ... Kai ... aepacpiu a 
... KEKpayev ... tov etuvikiov uuvov ... aSovTa, and the still more explicit form in the Roman 
Preface: "cum angelis et archangelis ... hymnum gloriae tuae canimus," and our own: "with 
Angels and Archangels ... we laud and magnify thy glorious Name." 

Kai ou5dq £5uvaTO uaGTv Tnv wSrjv ktA.] Even the 144,000 have need to learn the Song; 
it does not come to them naturally, or without effort; every Eucharist, every thankful 
meditation on the Passion, is an exercise in the art. And only they can learn it; the music of 



the heart (Eph. 5:19, Col. 3:16) cannot be acquired without a receptivity which is a Divine 
gift; cf. Jo. 14:17, o 6 Koauoq ov Suvorcou Xafisiv, on ou GewpeT ovzo ovbk ywo)GK£i, 1 Cor. 
2:14, 4>uxiKoq 5e dvGpumoq ou SexETai za zov Trveuuaroq zov Qeov. Commentators who 
interpret the 144,000 as an inner circle of saints, whether ascetics or others, and Mount Zion 
as belonging to the future order, are compelled to limit the New Song to a section of the 
redeemed: e.g. Andreas: zr\v Kawiqv w5rjv SiSdaKovrai zr\v zoiq TioAAoiq ov uovov ev z(o 
Ttapova (3 iw dAAd Kai ev zti ueAAova aioovi ayvooGTOv. 

Ai ... xiAidSeq, oi riyopaauevoi anb rfjq yfjq: 'the . . . thousands, namely, those who have 
been purchased [for God, by the Blood of the Lamb, cf. 5:9] from the earth' or (v. 4) 'from 
among men.' Alio here denotes not 'separation,' but 'extraction,' as ek in v. 9; see Blass, Gr. 
p. 125. The 144,000 are not taken away from the earth (Jo. 17:15), but while they are upon it 
they recognise their relation to God and to Christ. 

4. outoi daw oi usrd yuvaiKGOV kcA.] Cf. Tertullian, res. earn. 27 "virgines scilicet 
significans et qui semetipsos castraverunt propter regna caelorum." But if our interpretation is 
right, oi u. y. ouk £UoAuv6r|Gav kcA. must be taken metaphorically, as the symbolical 
character of the Book suggests. As Tyconius cited by Bede remarks, "virgines ... castas dicit 
et pudicos"; they are the KocGocpoi xfj KocpSioc of Mt. 5:8, the roxpOevoq dyviq evi dv5pi 
r|puoou£vr| of 2 Cor. 11:2. No condemnation of marriage, no exclusion of the married from 
the highest blessings of the Christian life, finds a place in the N. T. Our Lord recognises 
abstinence as a Christian practice only in cases where men are able to receive it (Mt. 19:12). 
If St Paul thinks of celibacy as the better state (1 Cor. 7:1, 7:8), and moreover gives his 
reasons for doing so (ib. 32), yet he does not discourage marriage between Christians; indeed 
he not only allows (ib. 36) but in many cases recommends it (ib. 1,8). The Epistle to the 
Hebrews even eulogizes "the honourable estate of matrimony" (13:4, umoq 6 yduoq ev naaiv 
Kai r| K0vcr| duiavroq). The Apocalyptist does not differ from the Pauline school, but he 
remembers the attitude of the Levitical ritual towards sexual intercourse (Exod. 19:15, 1 Sam. 
21:4), and transfers the uoAuauoq which it involved in the eyes of the Law to the abuses of 
God's ordinance of which pagan society was full. That chastity should be chosen as the first 
distinctive virtue of the Christian brotherhood will not seem strange to those who reflect that 
pagan life was honeycombed with immorality of the grossest kind. 

With the use of TiapGevoq masc. cf. the Apocryphal Life ofAsenath, 3, iazlv be ouroq 6 
'iGOGiqcp dviqp Qeoo£^Y\q Kai aobcppoov Kai TiapGevoq, ib. 6, ooTtaaov tov dSeAcpov aou, 5iou Kai 
auxoq TiapGevoq. The term is applied by Suidas to Abel and Melchizedek, and by Nonnus to 
St John, who was traditionally a celibate to his death. In Clement of Alexandria's 
Hypotyposes the first Epistle of St John is said to have been addressed "ad virgines (npbq 
TiapGevouq)," and an echo of this inscription probably survives in the headings of the Epistle 
in one of Sabatier's Latin MSS. (Ad Sparthos), as well as in the ITpoq ITapGouq of a cursive 
Greek MS.; cf. Westcott, Epp. of St John, p. 32 f., note 2. 

outoi oi dKoAouGouvTsq zQ> dpviw kcA..] A reference to the Lord's familiar call 
dKoAouGsi uoi (Mc. 2:14, 10:21, Lc. 9:59, Jo. 1:43, 21:19), and to such sayings as those 
reported in Mc. 8:34, Jo. 8:12, 10:4, 10:27, 12:26. The conception had rooted itself in the 
Christian imagination from the first; cf. 1 Pet. 2:21, uuw UTioAiUTidvoov UTioypauuov iva 
£TiaKoAou6rjor|T:£ TOiq i'xveaw avzov. As to its meaning, Augustine's "sequimini virginitate 



cordis . . . quid est enim sequi nisi imitari?" supplies the only answer: the Christian life is 
from first to last an imitatio Agni. Cf. Eus. H. E. 5:1, nv yap kqcI eaxi (Vettius Epagathus) 
yvnoioq Xpiarou uaOnrrjq, dvcoAouGoov too dpviop onov dv UTtdyri. Origen, in Joann. 11:16 
fragm. (ed. Brooke, 2. p. 289): eixa obq yvnoioq aurou ua6rrcn,q (St Thomas), vcpwaq autoo 
dvcoAouGdv ottoi hot' av dmr|, ktA. 

The reading otiou dv vnayei, though rejected by Blass (Gr. p. 217) admits of explanation; 
dv qualifies Stiou only; the direction is uncertain, but the movement (uTtdya) is actual. In all 
life Christ is leading, as a matter of fact; and the indicative emphasizes this point. 

outoi r|yopda9r|Gav ... dTiapxn too Geoo veal too dpviop] This amplifies and interprets oi 
riyopaausvoi duo xfjq yfjq. The 144,000 were purchased as an dTiapxn, the firstfruits of the 
harvest of the world; for this sense of dTiapxn cf. Rom. 16:5 dTiapxn xfjq 'Aaiaq eiq Xpiarov, 1 
Cor. 16:15 dTiapxn tfjq 'Axaiaq. Here the dTiapxn is the generation of Christians who were 
living in the last years of the first century, and who, relatively to the company of the faithful 
in all future time, were as the firstfruits of the great Gspiauoq (Mt. 9:37). An alternative but 
perhaps less probable interpretation regards dTiapxn as contrasting the contemporary Church 
with the mass of mankind (cf. 2 Thess. 2:13 eiXaxo uudq 6 Gsoq dTtocpxnv — so BFGP, vg., 
Syr. hcL — eiq oooinpiav), or with creation in general (cf. Jac. 1:18 eiq to eivai r|udq aTiapxrjv 
xiva toov avxov KTiaudxoov, where see Mayor's note). 

But the dTiapxn is not only the first instalment of the human harvest; the word is 
connected by its O.T. associations with the service of God. The 144,000 are an an. too Geoo 
Kal rep dpviw (for the collocation see 7:10, 22:1, 22:3), i.e. they are offered and consecrated 
to the Divine service: cf. the law of the firstfruits in Exod. 22:29 (28), Deut. 26:2 ff.; the 
phrase Ttpoacpepew or dcpopiqav droxpxnv tco Kupiw occurs in Lev. 2:12, Ez. 45:1, 48:9. The 
new Israelite offers to God his own body (Rom. 12:1), and the spiritual sacrifices of praise 
and thanksgiving (Heb. 13:15), of alms and offerings (ib. 16 f.), of heart and will (1 Pet. 2:5). 

5. veal £v up GTOucra avxG>v ovx evpeQr] iJ;£u5ocJ See Zeph. 3:13 oi KorcdAoutoi tou 
'IapaiqA ... ov uiq evpeQf\ iv x(o axo\xaxi avxtiv yAooaaa 5oAia, and with the passage as a whole 
cf. Ps. 14:1 ff. xiq KarcaaKnvd)G£i iv x(o opei x(o dyiw aou; iropeuousvoq duoouoq ... AaAoov 
dArjGaav ev Kap5ia avxov, iq ovk sSoAeaev ev yAooaari auxou. After purity truthfulness was 
perhaps the most distinctive mark of the followers of Christ, when contrasted with their 
heathen neighbours; cf. Eph. 4:20-25. The Lamb was characterized by the same trait: cf. Isa. 
53:9, as quoted in 1 Pet. 2:23, ov5t evpedr] 56Aoq ev tw gtouqcti ocutou. On ovk EvpeQr\ 
(itfh NlJ/pJ) Tyconius cited by Bede remarks: "non dixit, 'non fuit sed non est 
inventum." The distinction, however, is in practice often slight: cf. WM. p. 769 f., &c, see cc. 
5:4, 12:8, 16:20, 18:21 ff., 20:11. 

"Auoouoi eiaiv. Cf. Sir. 20:24 uwuoq Tiovripoq kv dvGpamw 4>£u5oq. From this fatal 
blemish the followers of Christ were free. "Auoouvoq is fairly frequent in the Epistles of the 
N.T.; cf. Eph. 1:4, 5:27, Col. 1:22, where it goes with dyioq or with dyioq and dveyKAnroq; 
Christ is duvoq duoouoq veal dainAoq (1 Pet. 1:19), and Christians are tekvqc dov duooua (Phil. 
2:15, and cf. Jude 24). Behind all these uses of the word there lies the tradition of the Greek 
O.T., in which duoouoq is a Levitical term for sacrifices not vitiated by any flaw rendering 
them unfit to be offered. In this sense it is the regular equivalent of D^pri; for the history of 
this use see Dr Hort's interesting note on 1 Pet. I.e. Hence duoouoq in Biblical Greek is not 



'blameless,' as the etymology would suggest, but 'unblemished,' sacrificially perfect. The 
144,000 were such; their self-consecration was free from the insincerity which would have 
rendered it unacceptable in the sight of God. The interpretative gloss evobiuov xov Gpovou 
zov Qeov (cf. app. crit.) is misleading; the scene is not laid in Heaven, but on Mount Sion; see 
v. 1, notes. 

6-13. Three Angelic proclamations, and a Voice from heaven. 

6. veal d5ov dAAov dyysAov ktA.] Each of the angels who now appear in succession is a 
new persona dramatis (aXXoq, cf. 7:2, 8:3, 10:1, notes), to be distinguished from his 
predecessor. The first of the three is thus distinguished, as it seems, from the Seventh Angel 
of the Trumpets, the angelic being last mentioned (11:15). He appears flying in the meridian 
(for u£GOupdvr|ua see 8:13, 19:17, notes), i.e., where he can be seen and heard by all whom 
his message concerns; and he carries (e'xovTa, cf. 1:18, 5:8, 6:2, al.) an announcement of 
good tidings to the world at large. On euayyeAiov see Mc. 1:1, note; the noun is not used 
elsewhere in the Johannine writings, though the verb occurs here and in c. 10:7. The ancient 
interpreters (e.g. Primasius) compare Mt. 24:14 Kr|pux6ncJ£Tai touto to uayyeAiov Tfjq 
(3aaiAdaq ... dq uapTupiov ndaiv Toiq sGvsaw, kqci tots r\^ei to zeXoq, while Origen seems to 
think of a literal proclamation of the Gospel before the end by an angelic ministry (in Joann. 
t. 1:14 ov uiav 5e kqci |3paxdav £KTnaT£uovTai Siqckoviqcv euayyeAiKriv dyyeAoi, ou5e uovnv 
Tiqv Ttpoq Touq Ttoiusvaq y£V£vr|U£vr|v dAAd yap em xeXei ueTsoopoq Kai inrduevoq ayyeAoq 
evayyeXiov e'xoov evayyeXielxai nav eGvoq. But aiooviov evayyeXiov cannot be rendered, as 
by A. V., "the everlasting Gospel"; the parallel cited from Rom. 1:1, evayyiXiov Oeov, is not 
apposite, since euayyeAiov is there sufficiently defined by the genitive which follows it (cf. 
WM. p. 155). Doubtless like dpviop and Spdvcoov in 13:11, and xvAidSeq in 14:1, this 
anarthrous evayyiXiov alludes to that which answered to the name par excellence, but it is 
not synonymous with it. St John has in view not the Gospel as a whole, but rather agospel 
which is aparticular aspect of it, the gospel of the Parousia and the consummation which the 
Parousia will bring. Aiooviov, like euayyeAiov, is an. Xey. in the Apoc, though frequent in the 
Gospel and first Ep. of St John; and it is not easy to determine its import in this connexion. 
Origen supposed it to refer to a future revelation as compared with the Gospel which the 
Church preaches already; thus he writes (in Rom., 1:4): "quod aeternum dicit Ioannes in 
Apocalypsi, quod tunc revelandum est cum umbra transient et Veritas venerit, et cum mors 
fuerit absorpta et aeternitas restituta"; but the contents of the Angel's message do not accord 
with his suggestion. The middle ages produced an Evangelium aeternum (c. A.D. 1254), and a 
book with the same title appeared in Germany as late as 1699, both works being founded, as 
it seems, upon a similar misapprehension; see Fabricius, cod. apocr. N.T. p. 337 ff.; Fabr.- 
Mansi, Bibl. hat. med. aet., 3. p. 397. In aiooviov euayyeAiov the epithet may be either 
retrospective — 'a gospel which has had an age-long history' (see Rom. 16:25 uuGTiqpiou 
Xpovoiq aioovioiq G£avyr|U£VOu), or, as is more probable, prospective, — 'a gospel belonging 
to, stretching forward to, the eternal order' (cf. Mc. 3:29, note) — aiooviov as contrasted with 
the KTipoGKOtipa of the present life (2 Cor. 4:18), a gospel which is a direct antithesis to the 
promises of brief indulgence with which the Empire excited the hopes of its subjects, the 
panis et circenses after which the Roman populace gaped (Juv. sat. 10:80). 



evayyeXiaai km. Touq KocGriyivouq em xfjq yfjq ktA.] On the act. evayyeXi^eiv see 10:7, 
note; the infinitive defines the purpose for which the euocyyeAiov was entrusted to the angel, 
and is nearly equivalent to ivoc evayyeXiow. The Angel's gospel was directed to (em t.k., cf. 1 
Pet. 1:25 to evayyeXioQkv dq uudq, Gal. 1:16 iva EvayyeXifayiai avxbv kv xdiq e'Gveaiv, 
Apoc. 10: 1 1 5d oe naXiv Ttpocpnrsuacn km. Aaoiq) the polyglott peoples who made up the 
Empire; for raxv eGvoq k. cpuAiq k. yXtiaaa k. Aocoq see 5:9, 7:9, 1 1:9, 13:7. The phrase 
KocGfjaGcn km. xfjq yiqa=KaToi.K£vv em xfjq yfjq 1S Hebraic, cf. e.g. Jer. 32. (25.) 29 km. xovq 
Ka9r|U£vouq k. x. y.=Y*^&,7\ , 5^ r ; for other instances in the N.T. see Mt. 4:16, Lc. 

21:35, andcf. Apoc. 17:1. 

7. Aeyoov kv cpoovfj \xeyaXr\ Oo(3rj9r|T£ kxX.] The Angel's call seems to be the reverse of a 
gospel; it announces that judgement is imminent, and summons the pagan world to 
repentance. Like St Paul's speech at Lystra (Acts 14:15 ff.) it contains no reference to the 
Christian hope; the basis of the appeal is pure theism; the terms cpofteiaGcn tov Geov, 56^av 
SouvaiTcp Geco (11:13), are O.T. phrases (Eccl. 12:13, Josh. 7:19), and no moxevexe kv x(o 
evayyeXiu) tempers the sternness of the cry (Mc. 1:14). It is an appeal to the conscience of 
untaught heathendom, incapable as yet of comprehending any other. Yet there is a gospel in 
the implied fact that repentance is still possible, and the very judgement that impends 
promises a new order which is the hope both of the Church and of the world. 'HAGev r| oopa 
kxX. Cf. Jo. 12:23, 16:32, infra v. 15. Tw Ttoirjaava tov oupavov kxX. is again from the O.T.; 
cf. Ps. 145. (146.) 6, and see Acts I.e.; the phrase sums up the claim of the Creator as such 
upon the allegiance of mankind, and the appeal of Nature can go no further, nriyoci uSdxoov, 
D^rpQ or niPP, as in Exod. 15:27, Lev. 11:36; cf. c. 8:10, 16:4. 

8. veal dAAoq Ssurepoq dyy^oq r|KoAou6na£v ktA.] Another angel, a second, follows the 
first. His message interprets in part the "hour of judgement" of which the first had given 
warning: "fallen, fallen is Babylon the Great." "Eneaev eneaev B. is an echo of Isa. 21:9 

r6aj nbz: (LXX., ttsttcgoksv Ti£HTG0K£V B.). As in 11:7 (to Giqpiov), the writer 
assumes that the recipients of the book are familiar with a symbol which he has not hitherto 
used, and therefore partly anticipates what he has to say about it at a later stage. There is 
reason to think that in Jewish and Christian circles Babylon was already an accepted 
synonym for Rome; besides 1 Pet. 5:13 r| ev Ba(3uA6ovi ovvEKXeKxr\, where most of the 
indications point to Rome, cf. Orac. Sibyll. 5. (a pre-Christian Jewish book) 143 cpev^exai £K 
Boc(3uA.6ovoq avaE, cpo(3£poq kou dvouSrjq, ib. 159 f. veal cpAe^ei ttovtov xe (3aGuv Kavxr\v 
Ba(3uA6ova I 'iTaAvqq yaidv 6', ib. 434 a'i ai'aoi, Ba(3uAoav xpuaoGpove xpuaoiisSiAe, and the 
Apoc. ofBaruch (contemporary with the N.T., Charles, p. 16.) 11:1. Early Christian 
interpretation supports the view that Babylon=Rome in 1 Peter and the Apoc; cf. Eus. H. E. 
2:15 ovvxd^ai cpaaiv [tov Mdpvcov to euayyeAiov] kn avxf\q 'Poouriq, ar|uaw£iv xe tout' 
auTov, Tiqv ttoAw TpoiuKGOTspov Ba(3uA6ova TipoasmovTa (the information appears to be 
derived from Clement of Alexandria and perhaps ultimately from Papias of Hierapolis); 
Tertullian, adv. Marc. 3:13 "Babylon etiam apud Ioannem nostrum Romanae urbis figura est, 
proinde magnae et regno superbae et sanctorum Dei debellatricis." The phrase B. r| usydAiq 
comes from Dan. 4:27 NTm *m LXX. and Th.; the epithet is used wherever Babylon is 
mentioned in the Apocalypse (14:8, 16:19, 17:5, 18:2, 18:10, 18:21), and emphasizes the 



Nebuchadnezzar- like self-importance of the rulers of Rome rather than the actual size or true 
greatness of the city; in the latter respect Jerusalem was in the eyes of a Jew r\ TtoAiq r\ 
ueydAn, (11:8, note). 

But Rome was as dissolute as she was proud, and a source of moral infection to the 
world; f| £K tou oivou ktA. justifies the doom pronounced by the second Angel upon her. Tou 
oivou tou Ouuou rfjq Tiopvdaq auxfjq (here and in 18:3) brings together two phrases which 
occur separately elsewhere, viz. ek xov oivou tou Ouuou tou Oeou (14:10), and ek xov oivou 
Tfjq Ttopvdaq avxf\q (17:2). There is doubtless a reference to Jer. 28. (51.) 7 TtOTrjpiov 
Xpuaouv Ba(3uAdbv sv x£ipi Kupiou, ueOucjkov naaav xr\v yfjv and xov oivou auTfjq enioaav 
eOviq; cf. also Hab. 2:15, where the Chaldeans are in view: (I) 6 ramfyov tov TiAnaiov ocutou 
dvorcpoTixj OoAepd, and see infra, c. 17:4, note. The wine of Rome, as of Babylon, was the 
intoxicating influence of her vices and her wealth; but viewed from another point, it was the 
oivoq tou Ouuou, the wrath which overtakes sin; cf. Ps. 74. (75.) 9 TTOTn.pi.ov ev X£ipi Kupiou, 
oivou ocKpdTou TtAfjpeq Kepdauorcoq ... Kod tuovtou navxeq oi duapTooAoi Tfjq yfjq. Tfjq 
irapvaaq auTfjq: the Seer ascribes to Rome a character which the Prophets of Israel had 
ascribed to more than one of the great pagan cities of antiquity; thus Nineveh (Nah. 3:4) is a 
Tiopvn, Ka\r\ kou knixapr\q — H tigoAougoc £0vr| ev Tfj Tiopvdoc, dtTfjq, and Tyre (Isa. 23:16 f.) a 
Tiopvn, £7riA£Ar|au£vr| who, on her restoration to favour, eotou £ura3piov (J~iriJT"j) ndoaiq xaiq 
(3aaiA£iaiq Tfjq oiKOUU£vr|q; even Zion had come to deserve the title (Isa. 1:21 Tiooq kyevexo 
nopvr] TioAiq niaxr\ Z£iobv;). While the charge of Tiopvda might be amply justified by the 
moral condition of Rome under the Empire, it probably includes the utter venality of the 
capital, which was ready to sell both body and soul for a price; cf. Sallust, Jug. 35 "urbem 
venalem et mature perituram, si emptorem invenerit, " and see Mayor's note on Juv. 10:77. 
As Delitzsch (Isaiah, 1. p. 412 f.) truly says, "commercial activity" which, "thinking only of 
earthly advantage, does not recognise a God-appointed limit, and carries on a promiscuous 
traffic with all the world, is ... a prostitution of the soul." On the Tiopvda of Rome see 17:2, 
17:4, 18:3, 18:9, notes. For f| ... kejioxikev Tyconius seems to have read oti ... tiehgokocv, as in 
18:3, while the text of Primasius had tiehtgokocv for TtenooKav (a vino irae fornicationis suae 
ceciderunt universae civitates). 

9. Kod dAAoq dyyeXoi; Tpvcoq nKoAou Onaev ktA.] The third of this succession of herald 
angels denounces the Caesar- worshippers; cf. 13:12 ff., notes. This is a counter proclamation 
to that which is put into the mouth of the Image of the Beast; if the supporters of the Caesar- 
worship threatened recusants with boycotting and even death (13:15, 13:17), the angel seeks 
to deter them from yielding by the prospect of a worse doom. 

On Tnv dvcova ocutou see 13:15 note, and on xccpayucc 13:16, 13:17, notes. 

10. kou auToq neexai ktA.] Not 'he too as well as Babylon' (Bousset), for Babylon is not 
represented as drinking of her own cup; but rather, 'he shall also drink,' where kou opens the 
apodosis (WM. p. 547, note 1), identifying the person who is to drink with him who has 
worshipped. The wrath of which he must drink is now defined; it is the wrath of God; the cup 
which holds it is the cup of His anger against sin. A Divine opyrj, which is correlated with the 
Divine righteousness, is postulated throughout the N.T., see esp. Rom. 1:18, 3:5, 12:19, Col. 
3:6, Apoc. 6:17. 0uu6q (or opyiq Ouuou) tou Osou, the white heat of God's anger, is an O.T. 
phrase usually representing HliT ^ (cf. Num. 12:9, 22:22) — an anthropomorphic image, 



but one which covers a terrible reality; in the N.T. it occurs only in the second half of the 
Apocalypse, where it is frequent (14:10, 14:19, 15:1, 15:7, 16:1, 16:19, 19:15). Tou 
K£K£pocau£VOU ocKpccTOu: an oxymoron taken over perhaps from the LXX. of Ps. 75:9 where 
aKporcov Kspaaua represents *=QI?, wine mixed with spices but not with water (see BDB., 
s.v.). Cf. also Jer. 32:1 (25:15) to TioTrjpiov tou oivov xov dtKpcrcou toutou= f?*n 013 
nDnn, Pss. Sol. 8: 15 5id touto £K£paaev auToiq 6 9d>q iwdua TtAavrjaeooq- 1 inoxioev 
amove; TioTrjpiov o'wou aKparau dq ui9nv. 'AKpcaou emphasizes the strength of the 
intoxicant; or, as Andreas says, the meaning may be: vcowoovrjaei avxti xf\q xov TiuoopnTiKou 
TioTTipiou Tioaeooq, dcKparou uev Kai duwouq 9doov oiKupuoov, 5id to Kpiaeooq Sucaiov. 

Kai (3aaavia9rja£Tai sv Tiupi Kai 9doo ktA.] For (3aaaviqdv see c. 9:5, note, and for nvp 
Kai 9dov, ib. 17, note; compare also 19:20, 20:10, 21:8; the imagery looks back to Isa. 30:33, 
Ez. 38:22 and ultimately to Gen. 19:24 (cf. 3 Mace. 2:5). The punishment is aggravated by 
the presence of spectators. If Christians at the stake or in the amphitheatre suffered in the 
sight of a multitude of their fellowmen, those who deny their faith must suffer before a more 
august assembly, composed of the holy angels and the Lamb. There is a partial parallel in Lc. 
12:9 6 5e dpvnaduevoq us svgotuov tgjv dvGpamoov dTtapvn9r|G£Tai evobiuov tgjv ayyeXiov 
xov 9sou; but in the present passage not only angels are witnesses of the punishment; it is 
inflicted also in the presence of the Lamb. As in 6:16, xfjq opyrjq tou dpviou, the name 
intensifies the horrors of the situation. The (3aaaviau6q is aggravated by a consciousness of 
the pure spiritual beings which are around, but still more by the presence of the Lord Who 
died for the sins of men and has been denied and rejected by these sufferers. 

11. Kai 6 Kaiwoq tou (3aaaviauou auToov dq aiQvaq ktA.] The Seer is still thinking of the 
fate of Sodom and Gomorrah; cf. Gen. 19:28 i5ou dv£(3aw£v cpAo^ xfjq yf\<; wad aTuiq 
Kauivou; Isa. 34:9 f. eaxai r\ yfj auTfjq obq idooa Kaiouevri vuKToq Kai r|U£paq, Kai ou piq 
a(3£a9r|a£Tai dq tov aioova xpovov, Kai dva(3rja£Tai 6 Kairvoq auTfjq avoo. Contrast Apoc. 9:5 
(3aaavia9rjaovTai ufjvaq ti£VT£. The partial punishments inflicted under the Trumpets have 
now given place to a judgement which is final and a sentence without time-limits. The denial 
of Christ by a Christian was a sin for which the Church knew no remedy, an aiobviov 
dudpTiqua which brought a corresponding recompense. Ouk £XOuaw dvaTtauaw r|U£paq Kai 
vuKToq, sc. anb xov (3aaaviauou; contrast 4:8 dvairauaw ouk £xouaw r|U£paq Kai vuKToq 
AiyovT£q "Ayioq ktA. Those who desert Christ for Caesar will be the victims of a remorse that 
never dies or sleeps. The passage is quoted by Cyprian (ep. 58. 7) in A.D. 252-3 to deter the 
African Churches from sacrificing: "grassatur et saevit inimicus, sed statim sequitur Dominus 
passiones nostras et vulnera vindicaturus . . . ille metuendus est cuius iram nemo poterit 
evadere, ipso praemonente et dicente: ne timueritis eos qui occidunt corpus . . . qui amat 
animam suam perdet Mam . . . et Apocalypsis instruit et praemonet dicens: si quis adorat 
bestiam etc." 

12. oo5£ r| uiiouovr] toov dyioov iaxiv] A comment by the Seer, in a characteristic form; cf. 
13:10 d)5£ drew r| uiiouovri Kair|Tricrn.q toov dyioov, ib. 18 ojSe r| aocpia drew, 17:9 co5e 6 vouq 
6 s'xoov aocpiav. Here, in this struggle with the Empire, lay the Church's opportunity of 
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working out her salvation through patient endurance in well-doing. For UTtouovrj see 1:9, 2:2 
f., 19, 3:10; and cf. Rom. 5:3 r| GAuJnq UTtouoviqv KaTepydqsTai, H UTtouovr] 5oKiur|v, r| 5s 
SoKiuiq eXniba; Jac. 1:3 to Sokiuiov uucov xfjq TUGTecoq Kazepyd^Ezai UTtouovrjv. The Caesar- 
cult supplied the Saints with a test of loyalty which strengthened and matured those who were 
worthy of the name. Such were those who kept the commandments of God and the faith of 
Jesus — oi TiqpouvTsq defines tcov dyicov, though the construction is broken, as if uveq daw 
oi ayioi; had intervened — a phrase which combines the chief note of O.T. sainthood with the 
chief factor in the Christian life; cf. 12:17, note. Tiqv tugtw 'Ir|aou, the faith which has Jesus 
for its Object; cf. Mc. 11:22 tugtw Geou (note), Jac. 2:1 xr\v tugtw tou vcupiou r|ucov 'I X., 
Apoc. 2:13 Tiqv tugtw uou. 

13. veal f|Kouca cpcovfjq ek tou oupavou Aeyouariq TpdiJ;ov ktA.] The Seer's meditation is 
broken by a Voice from heaven. His own insight had enabled him to see in the persecution 
which impended a call to OTtouovr|. But something further was needed for the comfort and 
guidance of the Asian Christians in the immediate future; and the Voice now imparts it. It is a 
message for the Churches, to be registered and communicated to them; for ypdiJ;ov as a 
formula introducing such messages see 1:11, 1:19, 2:1, 2:8 etc., 3:1, 3:7 etc., 19:9, 21:5, and 
contrast 10:4 uiq ypd^riq- 

Mavcdpioi oi vevcpoi oi ev Kupico aTtoOvrjoKOVTeq is a new beatitude which needed a Voice 
from heaven to proclaim it. St Paul, speaking by revelation (ev Aoyco Kupiou), had taught that 
the dead in Christ (1 Cor. 15:18 oi KoiunGevTeq iv Xpicrccp, 1 Th. 4:14 Touq KovunGevTaq 5id 
tou '\r\aov, ib. 16 oi vevcpoi iv XpiGTCp) were not to be the subjects of a hopeless grief, as if 
they were shut out from the glories of the Parousia (1 Th. 4:15 ff.). St John (Apoc. 6:9) had 
seen the souls of the martyrs under the Altar, crying, 'How long?' and had heard them bidden 
to rest awhile (iva dvaroxuaovTai exi xpovov uucpov). The Voice from heaven carries these 
revelations a stage further. Those who should die in the Lord hence-forth, as the martyrs did, 
were to be felicitated for the rest on which they entered. 'Arc' apu, 'from this time forth' (Jo. 
13:19, 14:7), must be connected, as its position shews, not with uavcdpun but with oi 
dTtoGvrjoKOVTsq; nothing is said with regard to the past, the purpose of the revelation being to 
bring comfort to those who in the coming persecutions would need a strong consolation. It is 
a message in the first instance for a particular age, and referred to those who were to be called 
to suffer for their faith. Yet in view of the quite general terms in which it is couched (oi 
dTtoOvrjoKOVTeq ev Kupiw), the later Church has felt herself at liberty to use it for the comfort 
of her mourners; audivivocem de caelo found a place in the Sarum offices for the dead, and 
its English equivalent immediately follows the committal to the grave in our own Burial 
Service. Cf. Primasius: "universis pollicens felicitatem." But the limitation ev Kupiw remains; 
as Andreas observes:ri ek tou oupavou cpooviq ou TtdvTaq uavcpiqa Touq vexpouq, dAAd Touq ev 
Kupiw dTtoGvrjaKOVTQtq. Thus this Divine uaxapiauoq differs widely from that which is 
sometimes indiscriminately pronounced on the dead by pagan writers (see exx. in Wetstein); 
a general uavcdpioi oi vevcpoi finds no justification here. 

vou, Aeyei to tweuuqc, iva dvaroxriaovTai ktA.] The Spirit in the mind of the Seer responds 
to the Voice from above him 'Yea (cf. 1:7, 16:7, 22:20), they are blessed, to rest (as they 
shall) from their labours.' "Iva here passes into the meaning of cm, 'in that' rather than 'in 
order that,' nearly as in Jo. 8:56 rjyaAAidaaTO iva i'5r|, "he rejoiced to see." For the future 



after ivoc cf. cc. 6:4, 9:5; and for the form dvaraxriaovTai see Blass, Gr. p. 44, and add to his 
exx. Oxyrh. Papyri 4. p. 4 [fyaoxXzvoac, &vajia]ria£T(xi. 'AvanaueaGai is more usually followed 
by dra5 (2 Regn. 7:11, Esth. 9:16), but ek occurs, e.g. Plat. Crit. 106 A obq sk uaxpaq 
dvaiieTiauusvoc; 65ou. In the words that follow, kotigov, spya are (2:2, note) antithetical; the 
'labours of the saintly life end in the grave, but not its 'works'; its processes, methods, habits, 
results remain, and follow the saint into his new life; cf. PirkeAboth 6:9 (ed. Taylor", p. 103) 
"in the hour of a man's decease not silver nor gold nor precious stones and pearls accompany 
the man, but Thorah and good works alone." The contrast is latent in yap: 'they shall rest 
from their labours — I say not from their works, for their works go with them.' There is a 
further contrast between the sentence as a whole and the doom pronounced on the disloyal in 
v. 11 (dvdpauaw ouk e'xouaw); cf. Primasius: "e contrario illos impios dixit die ac nocte 
requiem non habere." 'AKoAouGdv uerd, cf. 6:8; Blass, Gr. p. 113 f. 

14-20. The Vision of the Harvest and the Vintage of the Earth. 

14. veal d5ov, veal l5ou vecpeAri Aeuvcrj kxX.] The revelations of the last section (vv. 8-13) 
now culminate in a vision of the Parousia, represented as a time of general ingathering of the 
fruits of life. First, the Seer sees 'One like a Son of Man' (for ouoiov uiov see 1:13, note), the 
same Person who had appeared in the first chapter of the Book, seated on a cloud (Dan. 7:13 
LXX. i5ou iiu. toov vscpeAoov xov oupavou d>q uioq dvGpumou r|px£TO, cf. Mt. 24:30, 26:64, 
Acts 1:9, 1:11), the white cloud (cf. Mt. 17:5 vecpsAri cpamvri) which was so familiar an 
object to dwellers by the Mediterranean and Aegean; not the dark storm-cloud which to the 
Hebrew mind suggested the inscrutable mystery of unrevealed Deity (Ps. 96. (=97.) 2 vecpeXr] 
Kai yvocpoq kukAw avxov) but the symbol of light and blessing. Like the Elders in c. 4:4 (cf. 
Tert. de coron. 15) the Figure on the Cloud is crowned with a victor's wreath wrought in 
gold, crcscpavoq xpuaouq, contrasting sharply with the ox. dvcdvOwoq of the Passion (Mc. 
15:17), but not an imperial 5id5r|ua; the crowned Christ is here the Conqueror rather than the 
King. He comes however not to conquer — this He has already done (3:21) — but to reap, and 
His hand carries not a sword but a sickle, sharp and ready for its work. It is instructive to 
compare this description with the vision of c. 1:13 ff. on the one hand, and with that of 19:11 
ff. on the other; in each case the ornaments and instruments are appropriate to the character 
sustained. In c. 1. the royal Priesthood of Christ is the predominating thought; in c. 19. He 
appears as the true Imperator; here the writer' s aim is to bring together the thought of 
Christ's victory over sin and death with the hope of His return to raise and judge mankind. 

15. Kai aXXoq dyy. E^f\XQev ek xov vaov Kpdqoov kxX.] "AXXoq here looks back to v. 9, not 
to the human form on the cloud just described. Another angel — the fourth in this context — 
comes forth from the Sanctuary (cf. 11:19, 14:17, 15:5 ff., 16:1, 16:17), i.e. from the Presence 
of God, carrying to the Reaper the command of the Lord of the Harvest (Mt. 9:38) to begin 
His work. Even the Son does not fix or even know the time, which it belongs to the Father to 
determine (Mc. 13:32, note; Acts 1:7). 'Eiri rfjq vecpeAriq: cf. em. xr\v vecpeAnv in v. 14 and 
perhaps v. 16; there is no perceptible change of meaning. 

ITsu^ov to Spsrorvov cou kxX. echoes more than one passage in the Prophets, e.g. Joel 3. 
(4.) 13 e^anooxeiXaxe Speiracva (*7A/? 'Wbv)), oxi TrapearriKev Tpuynroc; (T!2(7), Jer. 28. 
(51.) 33 en uucpov Kai r\^ei 6 dunroq auxfjq (sc. Ba(3uAoovoq). There are also parallels in our 
Lord's teaching, e.g. Mc. 4:29 oxav ot roxpaSoi 6 Kapitoq, evQvq anooxeXXei xb Spsrorvov, oti 



Ttap£GTr|K£v 6 Oepiauoq (where see notes); Mt. 13:39 6 5e Gepiauoq avvxiXeia aloovoq iaxiv. 
The harvest, however, is not here, as in Mt. I.e., the whole produce of the world, the results, 
good and evil, of human history, but rather the wheat-harvest considered apart from the tares; 
the evil appear below (v. 18 ff.) under another metaphor. "On r\XQev r\ oopa: the time, though 
in the Owner's Hands (Acts 1:7), does not depend on any arbitrary decree, but on the 
maturity of the crops, of which He alone can fully judge. 'E^r|pdv9r|, aruit, arida est, properly 
of the drying up of the juices of the wheat plant; in Joel 1:17 £^r|pdv9r| oizoq refers to 
premature desiccation, but here that which indicates perfect ripeness is probably intended. 
The R.V. 'overripe' is perhaps scarcely justified; the idea conveyed is rather that the precise 
moment has come for reaping, and there must be no further delay. On the aorists f\KQev, 
£^r|pdv9r| see 10:7, 15:1, notes. 

16. Kai E$a\ev 6 vcaGrjusvoq ktA..] Vg. rightly: et misit ...falcem suam in terram. No 
violence is suggested by e^aXev; cf. Mt. 10:34 ouk r|A9ov fiaXelv dpqviqv [diver] v yn v ]]- The 
Person on the cloud, at the Angel's call, sets His sickle to work, by casting it on the earth, and 
in due time the earth is reaped. There is no need to fill in the imagery; enough is said to 
emphasize the fact that the Son of Man is the Divinely commissioned Reaper (Jo. 5:27). He 
may use the ministry of men (Mt. 9:37 f.) or of angels (Mt. 13:39, 13:41), but it belongs to 
Him to put in the sickle. It does not appear how the ingathering is to be effected, or how long 
the process will last. In the vision there is no interval between cause and effect (efiaXev ... 
EQepiaQY]), but the completion of the work may occupy a generation or an age. 

17. Kai aKkoc ayyeXoq e^f\KQev ek xov vaou ktA..] Another — a fifth — angel issues from 
the Sanctuary, who like the Reaper on the cloud (veal avxoq) is armed with a sharp sickle. A 
second ingathering will follow the first, as the vintage followed wheat-harvest (cf. Deut. 16:9 
f., 13). In this second process the chief part is assigned to an angel, who gathers in the fruit of 
the Vine of the Earth, as the Son of Man had gathered in its wheat. 

Both the wheat-harvest and the vintage are mentioned in Joel 4:13 

O TIT - T 

*V!2(7), and the Seer follows the O.T. prophet, but with a difference; he treats the two 

harvests as distinct, placing them in their natural order, and using them as symbols of two 
separate spiritual ingatherings. In the Prophets the harvest, whether wheat-harvest or vintage, 
represents the overthrow of the enemies of Israel, who are ripe for their fall; in the 
Apocalypse, which like the Gospels identifies the wheat with the true 'children of the 
kingdom' (cf. Mt. 13:30, 13:38 tov 5e gvcov avvdyexe dc xx\v dTtoGrjKnv uou ... to 5e kqcAov 
anep\xa ovxoi daiv oi viol xf\c fiaoikdaq, cf. Mc. 4:29), the vintage, from its association with 
the 'wine of wrath' (14:8, 14:10, notes), represents the evil, whether within the kingdom (Mt. 
I.e.) or outside it (Mt. 25:31 f.). Thus, by a new treatment of the old metaphor of a Divine 
harvesting of men, the Apocalyptist gives full expression to the Lord's teaching as to the 
great separation between man and man which is reserved for the Parousia. There is delicate 
beauty in the assignment of the ingathering of the Vintage to an angel, while the Son of Man 
Himself reaps the Wheat-harvest. The work of death is fitly left in the hands of a minister of 
justice; the Saviour of men appears eiq awcripiav (Heb. 9:28). Cf. Arethas: ovxe 6 Kupioq 



Vg. The Latin Vulgate. 



avzbq d^ioi Tiqv ovXXoyr\v TioirjaaaGai obq Trepi tcjv TipojTGJV, oute to \xev dq xaq aTioGrjKaq 
to 5s dq to axeXevxr]xov napane\xnex nvp, dAAd Tiq tgjv dyY^Aoov. 

18. Kai aAAoq aAAoq dyyeAoq eE,f\XQev £k tou Guaiacrcripiou ktA.] Another angel — the 
sixth — brings to the Angel of vengeance a message similar to that which the angel in v. 15 
had brought to the Son of Man — the Divine authority to begin the Vintage of the earth. The 
two messages closely correspond, mutatis mutandis; to bpenavov to dfyj holds its place, the 
sickle being used in vine-culture and the vintage as well as in harvesting the grain (cf. 
Hesiod, scut. 292 oi 5' £Tpuyoov oivaq, Spendvaq sv x^pcriv e'xovTeq, Plat. resp. 333 D otqcv 5iq 
Spdiavov 5e cpuAaTcew, r| 5iKaioauvr| xpn^V 10 ^ K0 ^ xoivfj Kai i5ia 6rav 5e jpf\odax, x\ 
duTieAoupyiKri); with Tpuynaov Touq (3oTpuaq cf. Lc. 6:44 GTacpuAiqv Tpuywaw, and the LXX. 
phrases Tpuydv dundVoova (Deut. 24:21), Tpuyav Tpuyr|T6v (1 Regn. 8:12); (3oTpuq is an. Key. 
in N.T., but fairly common in the LXX., with or without axa(pvXf\q following. "Oti rjKuaaav 
ai aTacpuAai auTfjq answers to oti £^r|pdv9r| 6 Gspiauoq in v. 15. 'Avcudqav is used in 4 Mace. 
2:3, the only other instance in Biblical Greek of the use of the verb in the ordinary sense of 
adolescence, but the lexicons quote passages from Thucydides (2:19) and Xenophon (Hell. 
1:2. 4) where it describes the ripening of corn. T,xacpvXr\ is properly the ripe grape-cluster as 
opposed to oucpa^, cf. Gen. 40:10 TreTieipoi oi ^oxpveq oxa(pvXf\q, Job 15:33 TpuyriQ^n wq 
oucpa^ Tipo oopaq; as contrasted with (3oTpuq, it describes the grapes rather than the cluster on 
which they grow. 

The Angel-reaper of the Vintage proceeds from the Altar, where he is in charge of the 
fire; cf. 16:6, note. Earlier passages in the Book refer to the Altar of Burnt Offering (6:9, 
11:1), and the Altar of Incense (8:3, 8:5, 9:13); here and in 16:7 there is nothing to shew 
which of the two is intended. If the former, we are reminded of the blood of the martyrs 
which cries for vengeance; if the latter, of the prayers of the saints by which the end is 
hastened. '0 e'xoov e^ovoiav em. xov irupoq is a suggestive description of the minister of wrath; 
cf. Arethas: toutov £tti Tfjq KoAdasooq voei toov da£(3oov T£Tax6ai. 

19. Kai efiaXev 6 ayyeAoq to Spsitavov auTou ktA.] The ingatherer of the Vintage does as 
the Reaper of the Wheat-harvest bad done; dq Tiqv yf\v slightly varies the picture, but is 
practically=£7ii x. y. in v. 16; while iQepiaQx] r\ yfj is balanced by ixpvyx]oev xx\v auireAov Tfjq 
yfjq. But the next clause, Kai efiaXev dq Tiqv Anvov ktA., enters upon a detail which has 
nothing to correspond with it in the former scene, and its object is to leave no doubt as to the 
symbolical meaning of the Vintage. It is the Vintage of the Vine of earth as contrasted with 
the 'Vine brought out of Egypt' (Arethas) and the "True Vine," whose branches bring forth 
fruit unto God; it is that part of the earth's produce, those results of human history and life, 
which must be trodden by the Feet of God; cf. Isa. 63:2 5id xi oov epuGpd Ta iudua, Kai Ta 
£v5uuaTa aou obq duo TtaTnTou Anyou; ... KaTsraxTnaa auTouq ev Guuoj uou. Cf. Victorinus, 
"calcatio torcularis retributio est peccatoris"; Arethas: r| TpuynGiq tojv OTacpuAoov Touq Aiav 
dvououq aivtTT£Tai. On Anyoq see Mc. 12:1, note, and on Guuoq, in relation to God, v. 8 
supra, note, tov ueyocv is explained by some of the Latin commentators as an acc. after 
s(3aA£v: 'he cast the great into the wine press'; so Primasius: "misit in torculari irae Dei 
magnum. Superbum etiam magnum vocat . . . nam torcular, sicut Graeca exemplaria continent, 
feminini generis posuit"; and Beatus: "misit in torcular irae Dei ilium magnum ... id est 
unumquemque superbum." But Tiqv Anvov ... tov ueyav is doubtless a solecism, which can 



only be excused on the ground of rapid writing, but finds a parallel in 21:14 to xelxoc; ... 
e'xoov. '0 Anvoq, though used in class. Gk., receives no support from the best MSS. of the LXX. 
and N.T.; in Gen. 30:38, adduced by Blass, the true reading is ev rcriq Anvoiq. 

20. veal £TiaTr|9r| r| Anvoq s^ooGsv rfjq TioAsooq] Apparently the scene is laid in sight of the 
city, though not within its walls. The city is doubtless the 'Holy City' of 11:2, so long 
trodden down by the Gentiles, i.e. Jerusalem, but Jerusalem idealized as in c. 21. At 
Jerusalem in the time of Zechariah (14:10) the King's UTioArjvia seems to have been on the 
slope of the Mount of Olives, the predicted battlefield on which the nations gathered against 
Jerusalem were to receive their final defeat (Joel 3:12 ff., Zech. 14:2 ff., 14:12 ff.). Possibly 
there is an allusion here to these facts; but in any case the place of execution would naturally 
lie "outside the gate" (Heb. 13:12). 

Kod e^fjAGev oriuoc ek rfjq Anvoti ktA.] The red blood of the 'Vine of the Earth' (cf. Gen. 
49:11, Deut. 32:14), bursting from the trodden crcacpuAou, overflowed and spread to a 
distance of 1600 stades, rising so high that riders or men in chariots (cf. 19:1 1-15) passing 
through it would find it up to their horses' bridles; cf. Enoch 100:1, 100:3 (ed. Charles, p. 286 
f.): "in those days the fathers together with their sons will be smitten in one place . . . until it 
streams with their blood like a river . . . and the horses will walk up to the breast in the blood 
of sinners, and the chariots will be submerged to its height." The conception rests ultimately 
on Isa. 63:3, 63:6, but the metaphor is worked out with the exuberance of apocalyptic 
symbolism. Much difficulty has been found in explaining the distance named as the limit to 
which the over-flow spreads. It has been supposed to answer to the length of Palestine, which 
is given by Jerome (cf. ep. 129, ad Dard.) as 160 Roman miles = 1280 stades (cf. the reading 
of N Syr. gw '), and by Antoninus in the itinerarium as 1664 stades, measuring from Tyre to El 
Arish. In this case anb axabiiov xiAioov e^aKoaioov is practically equivalent to the O.T. phrase 
duo Adv Kai eooq Br|pad(3££. But it is more in accordance with Apocalyptic arithmetic to 
regard 1600 (=4x400) as symbolical of completeness; except within the walls of the City, the 
deluge of blood was everywhere; or as Victorinus explains, followed by Primasius and the 
later Latin commentators, it spread "per omnes mundi quattuor partes; quaternitas enim est 
conquaternata; quater enim quadragies mille sexcenti sunt." The point to be illustrated is the 
finality of the blow dealt to the enemies of the Israel of God; cf. Lactantius instit. 7:19: 
"virtus angelorum tradet in manus iustorum multitudinem illam quae montem circumsederit 
. . . et fluet sanguis more torrentis." 

According to Bede Tyconius wished to interpret the whole passage (vv. 14-20) as a 
prophecy of the benignant work of the Church after the conversion of the Empire: "messorem 
et vindemiatorem ecclesiam interpretatur post persecutionum flammas clarescentem et 
potestatem ligandi solvendique tenentem." But such a view is inconsistent with the general 
purpose of this chapter, which leads the reader on from the existing condition of the Church 
to her final triumph at the end of the present order. 

Chapter 15 

15:1-8. Preparation for the Last Seven Plagues. 

1. Kai d5ov dAAo aiquetov ev tco oupavw ktA.] "AAAo ariudov looks back to 12:1, 12:3. 
This view of the appearances as 'signs' belongs exclusively to the second half of the 



Apocalypse, and serves to connect the present vision with the series which began with the 
Sign of the Sun-clad Woman. The Seven Bowls are usually classed with the Seven Seals (c. 
6.) and the Seven Trumpets (cc. 8-11.), and with the latter especially they have an obvious 
affinity; but their relation to the great section of the book which begins at 12:1 is even closer; 
they belong to the drama of the long conflict between the Church and the World. Miya veal 
Gauuacrcov: cf. v. 3 ueydAa veal Gauuacrcd za epya oov, Kvpie; the phrase occurs in the later 
Greek writers, e.g. Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Diodorus Siculus (Wetstein ad I.). 

\yy 'eXovq enza (cf. 8:2) e'xovTocq TtAriydq enza, zaq eaxcaaq. Three TtAriyai are named in 
9:18, and in 1 1:6 the Witnesses are empowered to strike the earth sv Tidar| TiArryfj; but the 
plagues now about to begin are distinguished from all that came before them as 'the last' (cf. 
21:9), the final cycle of such visitations: the last, because, as the Seer hastens to explain, they 
complete the physical manifestations of the Divine Wrath. "On ktA. explains and justifies the 
emphatic Tdq saxecxaq. But the explanation is not altogether easy to understand; the aor. can 
cause no difficulty in view of 10:7 eze\eo6y\ to uucrcrjpiov zov Qeov (where see note), but is it 
possible to conceive of the wrath of God as burning itself out in any manifestations such as 
these? Must it not endure as long as evil endures? 'EreAeaGri, then, can only be taken in a 
limited sense, as meaning that there will be no more similar displays of God's righteous 
displeasure against human sin; there may be reserves of wrath, but its cosmic effects will 
cease. With TtAriydq sired the commentators compare Lev. 26:21, 26:24 edv uerd zavza 
TiopsunaOe TtAdyioi ... TtpoaGrjaoo uuw TtAriydq knza Kara Tdq duapuaq uuoov ... veal naza^oi 
uudq Kdyw enzaKiq dvri toov duapTioov uuoov. In the case of the Last Plagues the septenary 
number is peculiarly appropriate; cf. Victorinus: "septem plagis, id est, perfecte"; Primasius: 
"angelorum numero vel plagarum universitatem consummationis arbitror praesignari." It 
denotes at once the finality and the completeness of the visitation. 

2. veal d5ov ooq GdAaaoav uaAwnv usuvyusvnv nvpi] A parenthesis follows (vv. 2-4), in 
which the Seer, after briefly introducing the Seven Angels, catches a view of the Martyrs in 
their bliss on which his eye rests for a moment before he proceeds with the terrors of the Last 
Plagues. In the Vision of Heaven, the distance between the spectator and the Throne is filled 
by a Sea of Glass (4:6 ooq QaXaooa vaXivr] ouoia KpuaxdAAw; see note ad /.), and this image 
is now recalled, though the writer, after his manner (13:11, 14:1, notes) does not use the 
article to emphasize the identity of the Sea in this place with the Sea in c. 4. As he now sees 
it, the crystal light of the Sea of Glass is reddened as by fire; with ueuvyuevnv Ttupi, cf. Ex. 
9:24 to irup cpAoyvqov (nnjpbrip) kv zr\ xaAdqY|, and c. 8:7 xdAaqa kou nvp ueuvyueva ev 
ai'ucm. The red glow on the Sea spoke of the fire through which the Martyrs passed, and yet 
more of the wrath about to fall on the world which had condemned them; cf. Mt. 3:12 to 5s 
dxupov KaTQCKauaei irupi da(3£GTW, and the agraphon 6 kyyvq uou kyyvq zov irupoq; and see 
Heb. 12:29 veal ydp 6 Geoq r|uoov nvp KorcavaAiGKOv. The (coa and the Elders who are 
mentioned in c. 4., and again in 14:3, do not appear here, for the attention of the hearer or 
reader is concentrated upon another group with widely different associations. Touq 
viKWVTOtq — not z. vivcrjaavTaq (cf. 12:11), or even z. vevvKnKOTaq, though their struggle is at 
an end; for it is the abiding character of 'conqueror' on which emphasis is laid, and not the 
fact of conquest; cf. 6 vikoov in 2:7, 2:11, 2:17, 2:26, 3:5, 3:12, 3:21, 21:7. The words that 
follow define the field on which the victory was won and the character formed; the 



conquerors are martyrs who have suffered in the conflict with the promoters of the Caesar- 
cult (cf. c. 13., notes), and have "eome victorious from the Beast" (R.V., cf. Benson: "came 
conquering forth from the Wildbeast"); the construction is a pregnant one, 'by virtue of their 
victory they escaped out of the hand of the enemy.' Blass's suggestion "=Tr|prjaavTaq 
iavzovq £k" is frigid, and the Latin phrase "victoriam ferre ex aliquo" usually quoted from 
Livy 8:8 does not altogether meet the case. The all powerful Beast has been compelled after 
all to let them slip from his grasp; they, and not he, gained the day. The genuine Acts of the 
Martyrs shew them in the light of conquerors up to the moment of death, e.g. Ep. Smyrn. 19 
5id rfjq UTiouovfjq KaTayooviaduevoq [6 noAuKapnoq] tov a5iKov dpxovra veal ourooq tov rfjq 
dcpGapaiaq axecpavov aTioAa(3u)v; Eus. H.E. 5:1 r| 5e uocKapia BAavSiva rah/Toov ioyaxx], 
KQcGdusp ufycrip euyeviqq (cf. 4 Mace. 16:14) roxpopurjaaaa za tekvqc Kai viKiqcpopouq 
npone\x\\>aoa Ttpoq tov fiaoiXea ... earauSe Tipoq avzovq xaipouaa Kai dyaAAioousvri km zr\ 
£^65w. Passio S. Perpetuae 18 "inluxit dies victoriae illorum, et processerunt de carcere in 
amphitheatrum quasi in caelum, hilares et vultu decori." But the Apocalyptist follows the 
victors into the life beyond, and sees them celebrating their victory in the Presence of God. It 
is a strangely different view of their condition from that presented by c. 6:9 ff., but the 
announcement of 14:6 has partly prepared the reader for it; the present vision anticipates the 
final joy in which their rest will issue. 

Forrou Gripiou, xfjq siKovoq, zov dpiGuou see 13:1, 13:14, 13:17, 14:9, 14:11, 19:20, 
20:4, and notes there. 

eaztizaq em. zr\v QdXaooav zr\v uaAivnv] Not on the shore of the Sea, like Israel in Ex. 
14:30, but on the Sea itself which forms the solid pavement (cf. Mt. 14:25 ff.) of the final 
approach to the Throne (4:6). Their exodus from the spiritual Egypt (11:8) has led them 
through the Red Sea of Martyrdom, which is now exchanged for the Crystal Sea of Heaven. 
Like the Elders in 5:8, and the 144,000 in 14:2, they carry zitherns — KiGdpaq zov Qeov, not 
merely of unusual sweetness and power (cf. Ps. 79. (80.) 11 zaq Ke5povq zov Qeov), but 
dedicated to the service of God(cf. 1 Chron. 16:42 TU? ^3 D^Kn, opyavoc toov w5oov 

zov Qeov, 1 Th. 4:16 ev adAmyyi Qeov). The symbolism is well explained by the ancient 
commentators, e.g. Primasius: "laudibus corda dicata"; Andreas: zr\v suueAfj qooiqv ev 
ouuepooviot zG)v dperoov, Kpouousvnv z(o TiAr|KTpu) zov Qdov nvev\xazo<;. 

3. Kai a5ouaw zr\v wSiqv Moouaeooq zov 5ouAou zov Qeov] The allusion to the Exodus, 
hitherto latent, now becomes evident; cf. Ex. 15:1 zoze f\oev Moouafjq Kai oi uioi 'IapaiqA zr\v 
(hbr\v Taurr|v z(b Gsw. There is indeed another w5r] Moouasooq in Deut. 32. which was used as 
a Sabbath hymn in the Jewish liturgy (Wolff, curae, 5. p. 563); and the two songs are placed 
together among the w5ai of the Church in the liturgical Psalter of cod. A (d u)5r] M. ev zf\ 
'E^65w, B' w. M. ev tco Aeurepovouiw), and both find a place among the Canticles both of 
Eastern and Western Christendom (Intr. to the O.T. in Greek, p. 253 f.); but it is surely the 
song of victory which is in view here rather than the swan-like song ascribed to the dying 
Lawgiver. Moses is 6 SouAoq zov Geou, an O.T. title=rn!T "TllP, where T2V is variously 
rendered in the LXX by Gepdiroov (Ex. 14:31, Num. 12:7), 5ouAoq (3 Regn, 8:53, 8:56, Ps. 
104. (105.) 26), or rauq (Isa. 42:1). The contrast drawn in Heb. 3:5 between Moses the 
Servant and Christ the Son (Moouafjq uev Tuaroq ... obq GepaTtoov ... Xpiaroq 5e obq uioq) is 



latent here also, for xov bovXov is followed immediately by tou dpviou, the exalted Person 
who throughout the Book is associated with God. 

Kai Tiqv wSiqv xov dpviou. The song of the martyrs is not only the song of Moses, 
triumphant over Pharaoh and Egypt; it is also the song of the Glorified Christ, the conqueror 
of the world (Jo. 16:33) and of Death (c. 1:18). The martyrs have not only overcome 
Domitian and the power of Rome; they share the victory of Christ (c. 3:21). St John does not 
write Tiqv wSiqv Moouaeooq Kai tou dpviou, for the notes are distinct though they form a 
harmony. As throughout the Book, the Apocalyptist places together, without confounding, 
the experiences of the two dispensations, bringing out of his treasure things new and old. 
Primasins is right, if his words are taken in a wider sense than he probably intended: "in 
Moysis antem vetus, in Agni vero cantico novum significatum est testamentum." 

3-4. ueydAa veal Gauuaard xa epya aou, Kvpie kxX.] The words of the Martyrs' Song are 
almost wholly from the O.T., as the following brief catena will shew: Ps. 1 10. (1 1 1.) 2 
\xeyaXa xa epyaKupiou, Ps. 138. (139.) 14 Gauudaia xa epya aou, Amos 4:13 Kupioq 6 Geoq 6 
TiavcoKpdTGop, Deut. 32:4 Geoq, dAr|6wd xa epya aurou, veal ndoai ai 65oi avxov Kpiasiq, Jer. 
10:7, 10:10 (Q mg ) xiq ov uiq cpo(3r| Qr\oexai, $aai\ev eOvoov ... 6 ok Kupioq Gsoq ... koxl ... 
(3aaiAeuq aioovioq, Tob. 13:10 euAoyei xov fiaoikia tgov aioovwv, Mai. 1:11 to ovoud uou 
oeo6E,aaxai kv xolq kQveaiv, Deut. 32:4 SiKaioq Kai oaioq CVP" 1 ) Kupioq, Ps. 144. (145.) 17 
Kupioq ... oaioq (TOIl) kv naaiv xolq epyoiq avxov, 1 Regn. 12:7 anayyeXG) vvXv xr\v naaav 
5iKaioauvr|v (A, rdq naoaq SiKaioauvaq) Kupiou. The thought as well as the phraseology of 
the Song is strangely Hebraic, and at first sight does not appear to be specially appropriate to 
the occasion; there is no reference to the martyrs' own conflicts, and none to the victory of 
the Lamb; it is rather a hymn of praise than a paean, nor does it obviously answer to its 
description either as the wSiq Moouaeooq or as the wSiq xov dpviou. There is perhaps a reason 
for this. In the Presence of God the martyrs forget themselves; their thoughts are absorbed by 
the new wonders that surround them; the glory of God, and the mighty scheme of things in 
which their own sufferings and victory form an infinitesimal part are opening before them; 
they begin to see the great issue of the world-drama, and we hear the doxology with which 
they greet their first unclouded vision of God and His works. Their song, though it has little 
to do with martyrdom or victory, at any rate suits the context, preparing the reader for the 
judgements which are about to follow; leading him to view them, as they are viewed by the 
victors, sub specie aeternitatis. 

For usydAa Kai Gauuaard see v. 1, note; for TravTOKpaxoop, 1:8, note. 'AA.r|6wou, cf. 3:7, 
3:14, notes; the combination SiKouoq Kai dAr|9woq (or aX. k. 5vk.) occurs again in 16:7, 19:2. 
With uovoq oaioq cf. Rom. 16:27 uovw aocpw, 1 Tim. 6:16 6 uovoq s'xoov dGavaaiav, and the 
clause in the uuvoq eooGwoq (O.T. in Greek 3 , 3. p. 833), on ov d uovoq dyioq. "Oaioq, pius, is 
used of God in the N.T. only here and in 16:5 (in Heb. 7:26 it refers to the Incarnate Son); it 
represents God as fulfilling His relation to His creatures, even as He requires them to fulfil 
theirs towards Himself. Td SiKaiobrarcd aou, 'Thy righteous acts'; a SiKaiooua is a concrete 
expression of righteousness, whether in the form of a just decree (e.g. Deut. 4:1 aKOue toov 
SiKaiooudroov (D^Jpnil), Lc. 1:6 Ttopsuousvoi ev Ttdaaiq raiq ivxoXaiq Kai SiKaioouaaw tou 



Kupiou dusuTiroi), or a just act, as here and in 19:8 xa SiKaioouara toov dyioov: cf. Sanday and 
Headlam on Rom. 1:17, 5:18, and Westcott on Heb. 9:1. 

It is not easy to choose between the readings toov eGvobv and toov aiobvoov. For the latter, 
besides the references given above, see 1 Tim. 1:17 too be ^aaikel toov aiobvoov, Enoch 9:4 av 
si 6 ... (3aaiA£uq toov aiobvoov 6 Gpovoq Tfjq 56^r\q gov eiq naoaq zaq yeveaq zov aioovoq, Kai 
to ovoud oov to ayiov Kai ueya Kai euAoynrov dq raxvTac, Touq aioovaq. On the other hand 
toov eGvoov is suggested by the passage in Jeremiah to which the next words refer, and on the 
whole agrees best with the drift of the canticle. The true Sovereign of the nations is not the 
Augustus, but their Creator, the Living God, and He will in the end receive their homage (v. 
4;cf. 21:24 f.). 

The Martyrs' Song falls readily into parallelisms after the manner of O.T. poetry — a 
circumstance which, taken with the general tone and the wording, suggests a Jewish source. 

5. Kai U£Ta xavxa d5ov] A formula which usually introduces a new and important vision; 
cf. 4:1, note. The Seven plague-laden Angels form the most striking group since the Seven 
Angels of the Temple (8:1). 

Kai r|voiyr| 6 vaoq xfjq aKnvfjq tou uapTupiou] See 11:19 r|voiyr| 6 vaoq tou Qeov 6 ev too 
oupavoo, and cf. 3:12, 7:15, 14:15, 14:17, 16:1, 16:17. In these references to the vaoq, the 
writer, as it now appears, alludes not to Solomon's Temple or its successors, but to the 
Tabernacle in the Wilderness, the 'Tent of Witness' (Num. 9:15, 17:7 (22) f., 18:2, briN 

T\1VT\), or 'Tent of Meeting' (Ex. 27:21 et passim, "TPlft ^HiK), both of which designations 

the LXX usually renders by r| GKnyri xov uapTupiou, and the Vg., following the LXX, by 
tabernaculum testimonii; 6 vaoq Tfjq ok. t. u. is suggested, as Westcott points out (Hebrews, 
p. 234), by the phrase IViD bT)X (Ex. 40:2, 40:6, 40:29) which the LXX does not 

distinguish from the shorter form. That the writers of Hebrews and the Apocalypse have 
chosen the Tabernacle rather than the Temple as the counterpart of the heavenly Presence- 
Chamber is due to the feeling that the Tabernacle was the archetype of the later Temple, and 
was itself constructed on a Divinely imparted plan: cf. Ex. 25:40 Spa Tioirjaaq KaTa tov 
tuhov tov SeSsvyusvov aoi ev too opei, quoted in Heb. 8:5 with the comment that the priests 
under the Law consequently uTraSdyuaTi Kai aKia AaTpeuouaw toov eiroupavioov. 

6. Kai e^fjAGov ... ek tou vaou ktA.] The Sanctuary is not opened here as in 11. I.e. for the 
purpose of revealing the Ark of the Covenant, but to allow the Seven Angels to issue in 
procession from the Presence-Chamber. The angels of 14:15, 14:17 f., also came forth from 
the Sanctuary, but singly and with less solemnity; the curtain was not drawn back to let them 
pass. 

'EvSeSuuevoi Aivov KaGapov Aauitpov. All the Seven are clad alike in the pure bright 
raiment of celestial beings. Unfortunately the reading is far from certain. WH. accept 
A10ON, urging that "the bold image expressed by this well-attested reading is justified by 
Ez. 28:13 TidvTa AiGov xpn aT ov kvoeoeoai, where evoeovoai is a various reading" in a few 
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cursives, and that "on the other hand Awov as distinguished from Awouv never denotes a 
fabric or garment made of flax except according to Etym. Magn., and possibly in Aesch. 
Suppl. 121." Others have seen in AiGov a reference to the High Priest's breastplate, and some 
support for such a phrase as kvbveoQai AiGov may be found in the imagery of cc. 4:3, 17:4, 
21:11, 21:18 ff., 21:21. But when all has been said, the metaphor is intolerable even in the 
Apocalypse, and we turn to look again at the evidence for AINON. The argument which 
WH. adduce that the Apocalypse elsewhere uses (3uaawov for a garment of linen (18:12, 
18:16, 19:8 bis, 14), cuts both ways, for the fact would tempt a corrector to change Awov, and 
if he remembered Ez. I.e., what more obvious remedy than to write 0 for N? Nor is the 
extreme rarity of Awov=Awot>v conclusive, for our writer is apt to use rare forms and even 
forms for which no other authority can be claimed. Of Awov, however, in this sense there are 
traces in Homer (//. 9:661, Od. 13:73, 13:118; cf. Eustathius: Awov ... ucpaaud ti ek Awou) as 
well as in Aeschylus {Suppl. 120, 132), and the revival of the old poetic use in a book such as 
the Apocalypse need cause no surprise. On the whole therefore it has seemed best to place 
Awov in the text provisionally, until further light comes. 

The Seven Angels, then, are clad in clear glistening white (cf. 19:8, d566r| avzf\ iva 
7i£pi(3dAr|Tai (3uaawov Aaunpov KaGapov, ib. 14 svSeSuuevoi (3uaawov Aeukov KaGapov), a 
garb characteristic of celestial beings (Mt. 28:3, Mc. 16:5, Lc. 9:2). Their snow-white linen 
tunics are girded high Tcepi xa GTrjGrpTtpoc, roiq uaoToiq 1:13) with golden belts, the symbols 
of royalty or of priestly functions {I.e., note); they are AeiTOupyvKd TwdSuorca (Heb. 1:14), and 
they are vested for their liturgy. 

7. nod ev £K twv Teaadpoov qwoov eSoovesv ktA.] The Seven are now entrusted with power 
to execute their ministry. This is done by a symbolical traditio instrumentorum, which is fitly 
committed to one of the four representatives of Nature (see 4:6 ff., 5:14, 6:1 f., notes). 
Control is thus given to them over the forces of Nature, so far as may be necessary for the 
purpose of giving effect to the Divine purpose; cf. 14:18 6 e'xoov klpvoiav km. zov Ttupoq, and 
Ps. 77. (78.) 49 s^ansoTEiXev elq ocurouq ... diioGToAriv 5i' ayykXuiv Ttovripoov. The 
instruments given to the Angels of the Last Plagues are cpidAai xpuoai, cf. 5:8, note, and for 
XpuaaT compare 4 Regn. 25:15, 1 Chr. 28:17, 2 Chr. 4:8, 1 Esdr. 2:13. But whereas the bowls 
carried by the Elders in c. 5. were full of the incense of the Saints' prayers, these are full of 
the wrath of God. Cf. Primasius: "eaedem quippe phialae et suavitates supplicationum et iram 
suppliciorum continere dicuntur, cum a Sanctis pro regni Dei adventu funduntur"; headds a 
reference to 2 Cor. 2:15 f. xpitrTou euooSia ko\xkv too Geco kv zoiq aGoqouevoiq veal kv xoiq 
diroAAuuevoiq, oiq uev oauiq ek Gavdrou dq Gdvorcov, oiq 5k oauiq dc (oofjq dc, qoorjv. In 14:8, 
14:10 the Wrath of God is a deadly wine which is given men to drink, a cup (TtOTrjpiov) 
which sinners must drain; here the metaphor is changed, the cup becomes an open incense 
bowl, pouring out its burning contents upon the earth; cf. 8:5, where a similar metaphor is 
used. Schottgen notes that the Targum on Isa. 51:17, 51:22, for 013 T\H substitutes IT 

or DD IT. Tou qoovcoq ktA. adds to the terror of the thought; cf. Heb. 10:31 cpo(3spov 
to euTteodv dq xdpaq Qeov qwvcoq; the gods of heathendom are dead or never were alive, 
and their wrath has no terrors for Christians; the Living God is to be feared indeed. For 6 qwv 
dq Touq aioovaq toov aioovoov as a title of the Eternal Father see 4:9, note, 10, 10:6. 



8. veal £yE\xioQr\ 6 vaoq kqctwou ek xfjq 56^r\q kzX.] The terrors of the imminent judgement 
are still further emphasized by the smoke which is seen to fill the Sanctuary; cf. Andreas: 5id 
5e tou Kanvov to cpo(3£pov Kai k(xx(xkXy\ ktiko v Kai KoAaauKov xfjq Gdaq opyfjq uav0dvou£v. 
Smoke is an O.T. symbol of the Divine Presence when the aweful majesty of God is to be 
insisted upon; cf. Exod. 19:18 to 5e opoq to Iwd ekojivv^exo oAov 5id to KaTa(3£(3r|K£vai eji 
avzb tov Geov ev nvpi, Kai dv£(3aw£v 6 Kairvoq ooq Kairvoq Kauivou; Ps. 17. (18.) 9 dv£(3r| 
Kairvoq ev opyfj aurou; Isa. 6:5 6 oucoq £V£irArja9r| Kairvou, 65:5 Kairvoq tou Ouuou uou. On 
this occasion the smoke proceeds from (ek) the Divine glory and power, i.e. from the 
personal character and attributes of God and His boundless resources, two grounds of 
undying fear to His enemies. 

Kai ou5dq £5uvaro da£A9dv dq tov vaov ktA.] Both the Tabernacle and the Temple 
supply an illustration here; for the first see Ex. 40:29 (35) Kai ouk r|5uvda9r| Mooafjq 
daeAGew dq Tiqv GKnvriv tou uaprupiou, oti kKEOKxal^v eji auTiqv r| v£cp£Ar|, Kai 56^r|q 
Kupiou ETiArjaGri r| aKr|vrj, and for the second 3 Regn. 8:11 Kai ovk r|5uvavT0 oi tepdq 
GTrjK£iv AEiToupydv duo TipoaooTrou Tfjq v£cp£Aiqq, oti £7r:Ar|a£v 56^a Kupiou tov oikov. The 
Divine judgements are impenetrable until they are past; when the last plague has fulfilled its 
course, the smoke will vanish, and the Vision of God be seen. Bede: "si fumum abdita 
iudiciorum Dei interpretaris arcana, mortalibus haec impenetrabilia manent et clausa donee, 
finitis praesentis sueculi plagis, advenit Dominus." 

Chapter 16 

16:1-21. The pouring out of the Seven Bowls. 

1. Kai f|Kouaa u£ydAr|q cpoovfjq ek tou vaou ktA.] A great voice from heaven is usually 
that of an angel, cf. 5:2 d5ov ayy£Aov iaxupov KripuaaovTa ev cpoovfj u£ydAr|, 7:2 d5ov 
aAAov dyy£Aov ... Kai £Kpaq£v cp. u., 10:3 £Kpa^£v [dyy£Aoq iaxupoq] cp. u., and similarly 
14:7, 14:9, 14:15, 14:18. But as this Voice comes from the vaoq, which at the time, as we 
have been told, no creature could enter, the Speaker here must be presumed to be God 
Himself; cf. Mt. 3:17, 17:5, Jo. 12:28, 2 Pet. 1:17 f. The Voice is repeated after the seventh 
Bowl, v. 17. 

'Y7rdy£T£ Kai d<x££T£, 'Go your ways (cf. Mc. 6:38, 14:13, 16:7, Jac. 2:16), pour out (for 
the form £kx££T£ see W. Schm. p. 1 15; Blass would correct EXCITE, Gr. p. 41) the Seven 
Bowls of the Wrath of God into (dq, as in 14:19) the Earth.' Permission to proceed having 
been given (cf. 14:15, 14:18), the Seven advance one by one, each in his own order (6 
TipooToq, 6 5drc£ppoq ktA., as in 8:7 ff.). 

The Seven Plagues that follow have obvious affinities to (1) the Ten Plagues of Egypt, (2) 
the visitations which accompany the Seven Trumpet-blasts of cc. 8-11., and especially to the 
latter; the first, sixth, and ninth of the Egyptian plagues, and the second, third, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh of the Trumpet plagues are more or less distinctly in view here. Yet the Last Plagues 
have features peculiar to themselves; the fourth is entirely new, the rest are more or less 
freshly conceived. On the other hand the differences are deeper and more suggestive. While 
no personal suffering is inflicted on Man by the first five of the Egyptian plagues or by the 
first four of the Trumpet-visitations, he is attacked at the very outset of the present cycle. 
Again, while the first four Trumpet-plagues affect only a third of the earth, the sea, the fresh 
water supply, and the lights of heaven, no such limitation appears in the account of the Seven 



Plagues now about to be described. They are not tentative chastisements, but punitive and 
final. 

2. veal dufjAGev 6 nptixoq Kai e^exeev kcA.] 'AnfjAGev ... kou is doubtless to be repeated by 
the reader's thought in vv. 3, 4, 8, 10, 12, 17. The Seven are not conceived as stepping 
forward, one by one, to discharge their tasks, and then returning to their places in the 
procession, but rather as going off, each in his order, until all have vanished. 'E^exeev: the 
metaphor is not inappropriate, cf. Lucian Column. 23 tov Gupov e^exeev. 

The result of the first outpouring is to produce a plague on man similar to the sixth 
Egyptian plague; cf. Ex. 9:10 iyivExo eXkx], cpAuKO&q dvaqeouoai ev roiq dvGpumoiq, and 
see Deut. 28:27, 28:35 naxdE,ai oe Kupioq eXkei AiyuTtTia) ... naxalpa oe K. ev eXkei Ttovripcp 
(£H pilU^lIl) ... ware uiq SuvaaGai oe laGfjvai; Job 2:7 eE,x\XQev 5e 6 5id(3oAoq dira tov 
Kupiou, Kai enaiaev tov 'Igj(3 eXkei Ttovripcp P*]). The Egyptian eXkx], it is noted, 

attacked even the magicians, the antagonists of Moses (ouk r|5uvavT0 oi cpapuaKoi acfjvai 
svavdov Moouafj 5id xa eXkx]); is the Seer mindful of this when he represents the first of the 
Last Plagues as breaking out in sores on the Caesar-worshippers, who were controlled by the 
magicians of the temples of Rome and the Augusti (cf. 13:13 ff., notes)? Kqckov Kai Tiovr|p6v, 
'bad and malignant'; the lexicons take Tiovr|p6v as=£TUTiovov 'painful' (Suidas), but the 
passages quoted above from the LXX. lead us to regard it as the equivalent of actively 
mischievous, 'malignant' in the technical sense. Kai kyEVEXO — £TCi=/J) ... <~Prn (Ex. I.e.). 

3. Kai 6 SeuTspoq e^exeev ... dq xr\v GdAaaaav kcA.] The Second Bowl corresponds 
generally with the Second Trumpet (8:8 f.), and both are suggested by the first Egyptian 
plague (Ex. 7:14 ff.). In Egypt the Nile alone is smitten; in Patmos the Seer naturally thinks 
first of the sea. The Aegean, receiving the contents of the second angel's bowl, turns (as he 
had often seen it turn at sunset) to a blood red — iyivEXO oiua=D*l TVT\, Ex. 7:19 — he adds 
obq veKpou, which brings up the picture of a murdered man weltering in his blood; cf. 
Arethas: veKpou 5e, xov eacpayuevou. The fish in the Nile died (Ex. 7:21); a third of the living 
things in the sea perished under the Second Trumpet (c. 8:9); the destruction wrought by the 
third Bowl is complete — Tidaa ^uxn qoofjq («~l*nn U73J _t 72l, Gen. 1:21) dniGavev, xa e\ xf\ 
GaAdaari, where xa ev x. G. is in apposition with n. vJj., as xa Exovxa ^uxdq with toov 
KTiaudTGOV in 8:9, and defines it. No burning mountain (8:8) is needed here, and no falling 
star (8:10) in the next plague; the deadly work is done by the direct action of the wrath 
poured out by the angels of the Bowls (16:1). 

4. Kai 6 rpvcoq ... dq rouq Tiorauouq kcA.] As under the Third Trumpet, the smiting of the 
fresh-water supply follows that of the sea. But the result is different; in 8: 1 1 the third part of 
the waters are turned into wormwood; here the whole supply is turned, as in the case of the 
sea (v. 3), into blood. On ai Ttrryai twv uSdxoov cf. 8:10, note. 'EyeveTO aiua, sc. xa vbaxa (oi 
Ttorauoi Kai ai Trriyai). The smiting of the springs prevented any such measures as the 
Egyptians took for evading the effects of the plague (Ex. 7:24). 

Why the waters are turned to blood is now explained by two voices which the Seer 
overhears (v. 5 ff.). 

5. Kai f|Kouaa xov ayyiXov toov uSdroov Aeyovcoq kcA.] With xov ayy. x. uSdroov. cf. 7:1 
d5ov XEoaapaq dyyeAouq ... Kpaxouvraq rouq reaaapaq dveuouq, 9:11 tov ayyeAov rfjq 



d(3uaaou, 14:17 ayyeAoq ... 6 e'xoov e^ouaiav em zov Ttupoq. See also Enoch 66:2 (ed. Charles, 
p. 172): "these angels were over the powers of the waters." The Rabbinic writers speak of an 
angel set over the earth (pKH HJlDQn TkVQ), and of another who is prince of the 
sea every element, every form of created life, has its angel-counterpart (Yalkut 

Ruben, f. 7. 1 "dicunt sapientes nostri: 'Non est herba quae non habeat angelum suum in 
supernis'." Similar ideas prevailed among the Persians and find a place in Zoroastrianism: see 
reff. in note on 1:20. Cf. Andreas: KavxevQev SaKvircoci xoiq GTOixdoiq dn-ceraxGai 
ayyeAouq; and so Arethas: ov uovov ecpopoi tgjv eGvoov Kara tov vouoGs-cnv Moouafjv (Deut. 
32:8, LXX.) oi Gdai Suvduaq, dAAd Kai tgjv kocjuikgov GTOvxdoov. The spirit of the waters is 
so far from resenting the plague that he bears witness to the justice which inflicts it. His 
words form a sort of antiphon to the canticle in 15:3 f.; they illustrate the divine 5iKaioauvr| 
and 6oi6zr\q proclaimed in the Song. '0 ocnoq is doubtless to be read, notwithstanding the 
omission of the article by our best MSS.; O would have easily dropt out before OCIOC, and 
on the other hand ooioq (anarthrous) cannot be taken as a predicate after 6 gov Kai 6 r|v, a 
procedure which the usage of the Apocalypse forbids, and to treat it as in apposition with 
SiKaioq creates an intolerable harshness. It is not equally certain how 6 ocnoq is to be 
rendered, whether as in apposition to 6 oov Kai 6 r|v (qui es etfuisti pius), or as equivalent to a 
vocative, but the latter is perhaps to be preferred (cf. R.V., "Thou Holy One," and Blass, Gr. 
p. 26 f.). On 6 gov k. 6 r|v see 1:4, note; on ooioq as applied to God, 15:4, note. 

6. on ai'uaxa dyioov Kai TtpocpnrGov iZpyzav kcA.] The construction is not free from 
ambiguity; the two clauses beginning on ai'uara, Kai aiua, may be parallel, as in 15:4 on 
uovoq ... on Tiavra or the second on clause may be explanatory of the first (cf. R.V. text, 
Blass, Gr. p. 274); or again, the second on may begin a new sentence: "because they poured 
out the blood of saints and prophets Thou hast given them blood also to drink" (R.V. mg '). On 
the whole the last-named rendering seems preferable; it gives meaning to Kai, which as a 
mere copula is somewhat nerveless in such a context. The Seer still has in view the condition 
of Asia; as the first plague is directed against the Caesar- worshippers, so the second avenges 
the blood of those who suffered for refusing to offer sacrifice to the Augusti. Here and 
perhaps also in 18:24 ai'uara, though read in each place by only one uncial MS., is probably 
original; it represents the Hebrew V^Dil, as in 1 Regn. 25:33, 2 Regn. 16:7, Ps. 5:7, etc. 
'Ayioov Kai Ttpocpnroov, loyal Christians and their leaders, the prophetic order; for the 
combination cf. 11:18, 18:24, and for TipocpfjTai (here the Christian prophets exclusively) see 
Mt. 23:34, Acts 11:27, 13:1 etc., 1 Cor. 12:28 f., Eph. 2:20, 3:5, 4:11. On tow (also 
7riv)=7tielv cf. WH. 2 , Notes, p. 177, Blass, Gr. pp. 23, 36, W. Schm., p. 53 f. 

"A^ioi daw forms a terrible antithesis to the d. daw of 3:4, and as Alford remarks, the 
asyndeton adds strength to the words. For d^ioq in a bad sense cf. Lc. 12:48 d^ia TrAriyoov, 
Rom. 1:32 a^ioi Gavdrou, Heb. 10:29 d^iooGrjaeTai nuoopiaq. 

7. Kai f|Kouaa tov Guaiaaxripiou Aiyovcoq kcA..] A response comes to the Angel of the 
Waters from the Altar in Heaven, whether the Angel of the Altar is meant (cf. 14: 18) or the 
Altar itself is personified; cf. 9:13 f|Kouaa cpoovriv uiav ek tojv Kepdroov tov Guaiaaxripiou 
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zov xpuaoO, and see note there. The Altar or its Angel represents the sacrifices and prayers of 
the Church (14. I.e., note), and thus the UTiaKorj (Petr. Ev. 9) is ultimately that of the Saints 
and Prophets. 

Nou, Kupie 6 9soq ktA. is taken almost verbally from the 'Song of Moses and of the 
Lamb,' and indeed is an epitome of it. The phrase dAr|9wod Kai SiKcnou ai vcpiaaq oov, which 
is repeated in the etuvikiov on the Fall of Babylon (19:2), seems to come from Ps. 18. (19.) 
10. 

8 f. veal 6 xexapxoq eE,exeev ... eki xov fjAiov] The Fourth Bowl, like the Fourth Trumpet, 
takes effect upon the sun. But the effect is different and nearly opposite; instead of a plague 
of darkness (8:12) there follows a plague of excessive heat. The sun receives power (s:569r| 
avxti, cf. 7:2, 8:3, 9:5, 13:7, 13:15) to scorch mankind with fire (ev Jtupi, cf. 14:10), i.e the 
temperature rises to fire-heat. For Kauuoraqav, used of the sun's rays, see Mc. 4:6, note, and 
for kqcuuqc Dan. 3:66 evKoyeixE nvp veal kqcuucx tov Kupiov; on Kauuauqav kqcuuqc see Blass, 
Gr. p. 91 f. 'EKauuaua9r|aav oi av9pamoi: contrast 7:16 av5t uiq ni.or\ eji avxovq 6 fjAioq 
ov5t nav kqcuuqc. 

The moral effect of the visitation was doubly disastrous; men blasphemed God as the 
cause of their sufferings, and they withheld from Him the tribute of penitence which He 
demanded. The duoTOUia of God no less than His xpn<rcoTriq (Rom. 2:4, 11:22) calls to 
repentance; but like Pharaoh the sufferers were hardened by His judgements. Andreas has a 
pathetic illustration to offer from his own experience: obq Kai vuv opocv e^eoxi noXXovq xdiq 
KUKAobaoccnv iqudq ek (3ap(3apiKwv x^ipwv dpprjToiq 5avoiq daxdAAovTaq Tiqv 9dav 
aixiaoQai dya96Tr|Ta, on rdq xooavxaq KaKobaeiq xf\ riusrspa yevsd T£Trjpr|K£v. For the 
phrase (3Aaacpr|udv to ovoua tou Qeov (= tov 9eov, vv. 11, 21) see Isa. 52:5, Jac. 2:7, Rom. 
2:24, 1 Tim. 6:1. Ov U£T£v6r|aav is repeated at intervals like a refrain, cf. 9:20 f., 16:11; on 
Souvai 56^av see 11:13 note. 

10 f. ved 6 7i£UHToq eE,exeev ... ijix tov 9p6vov xov 9r|piou ktA.] The Fifth Plague touches 
the seat of the World-power, and involves it in Egyptian darkness. With 9p6voq xov 9r|p(ou 
compare 2:13 Sttou 6 9p6voq tou aaTavd, and 13:2 eSookev avxti (sc. tw 9r|piw) 6 Spdnoov ... 
tov 9p6vov auTOU. The commentators quote Tac. hist. 4:2 "nomen sedemque Caesaris 
Domitianus acceperat." If a particular place is in view, it is doubtless Rome, but the point is 
that whilst earlier plagues have seized on the subjects of the Empire, the very seat of 
government is now assailed; the Empire itself, in its heart and centre (r| (3aaiAda avxov) is 
covered with a pall of darkness which forebodes death; for £CJKOTG0U£vr| see 9:2, note. 
Meanwhile the effects of the earlier plagues continue. The pain (Tt6voa=65uvr| as in Gen. 
34:25, 1 Regn. 15:23, Bar. 2:25, cf. c. 21:4) caused by the scorching heat of the Fourth 
Plague, and the malignant sores of the first, was such that men chewed their tongues in 
agony. Maada9ai, a word used in Aristophanes and by later Greek writers, occurs in the 
Greek Bible only here and in Job 30:4 pvqaq ^uAoov euaaoovTO vno AiuoO \\EyaXov; in Sir. 
19:9 uaarjaa, the reading of cod. A, is probably a scribe's error. With euaaoovTO Taq 
yAooaaaq auToov cf. (3puyuoq toov oSovtoov used as an indication of intolerable pain in Mt. 
8:12 etc. 

As in the case of the Fourth Plague the judgement produced no moral change, but drove 
men to worse sin; they blasphemed, they did not repent. Tov 9sov tou oupavou, as in Dan. 



2:44 (K s DU? p6K), cf. Bevan ad loc. ; the phrase recalls the pride of the rulers of old 
Babylon and their vain resistance to the God of Israel. For the use of ek in eve toov ttovgov, £K 
toov eAkgov, cf. 8:13 ouoci ... ek tgov Aornoov cpoovoov ktA., and on eAkoc, see v. 2, note. On ou 
U£T£V. £K tgov epyoov auToov compare 9:20 f., notes; without the addition of tgov x^vpwv the 
phrase is indefinite, and may include both the idolatries and the immoralities of heathendom. 

12. veal 6 eVcoq k^kxEEV ... knl zbv ttotqcuov ... EucppaTnv] It is significant that the 
Euphrates is named in connexion with both the Sixth Trumpet and the Sixth Bowl, see 9:14, 
note. The Sixth Trumpet loosed the angels who were detained at the river, and who when 
released set in motion an enormous host (ib. 16). The Sixth Bowl drains the bed of the river, 
and thus opens the way for the advance of the 'Kings from the East,' the avant-coureurs of 
the forces flocking to the last war (infra, v. 14). In both cases a barrier which checks for a 
time the progress of events is at length removed, while in the present instance the mention of 
the East points to events expected to arise on the eastern frontier of the Empire. 

Kai £^r|pdv9r| to u5oop avxov. More than one O.T. miracle and more than one prophecy 
may be in view. The drying of the Red Sea (Ex. 14:21 knoir\OEV zr\v QaXaooav ^iqpdv), and 
of the Jordan (Jos. 3:17 5ii(3awov 5id £;r|pdq) had suggested such prophecies as Isa. 11:15 
£pr|ud)G£i Kupioq Tiqv QdXaooav Aiyvnzov veal kni$a\Ei Tiqv x£vpoc avxov knl zbv tiotqcuov veal 
nazd^Ei knza (papayyaq- (ooze 5iaTiop£U£G9ai ktA., Jer. 28. (51.) 36 £pr|uobaoo zr\v 9dAaocav 
auxfjq Kai ^ripavoo zr\v nr]yr\v auxfjq, Zech. 10:11 SieAeugovtqu ev 9dAdaar| axevfj ... koc! 
^ripavGrjasrai navza za (3d9r| noza\x(ov, and were probably in the Apocalyptist's thoughts. It 
is possible that his mind runs also on the story told by Herodotus (1:191) of the capture of 
Babylon by Cyrus, who marched into the city across the drained bed of the Euphrates; a new 
Babylon is to be surprised, and the drying up of the river marks the removal of the last 
obstacle to its fall. 

"Ivoc exoiuaaGfj r| 656q twv (3aaiA£oov toov anb dvorcoAfjq r|Aiou. Prim.: "venienti regi ab 
oriente sole"; cf. Commodian, carm. apol. 9. 5 f.: "siccatur fluvius Euphrates denique totus, I 
ut via paretur regi cum gentibus illis." The expected invasion of the Empire by the Parthian 
satraps (or according to the reading of Primasius, the Parthian king) was at least present to the 
writer's thoughts. Until Parthia was reduced by Trajan and his successors, the Arsacidae not 
only offered a stubborn resistance to the Roman advance but from time to time caused serious 
alarm, which was increased by the popular legend of Nero's impending return at the head of a 
Parthian host; cf. Orac. Sibyll. 4:137 sqq. kq ok ovoiv zoze veiKoq kyEipb\XEVOV TioAeuoio I 
fl^ei Kai 'Poouriq 6 cpuydq, \xkya eij>x°q ddpaq, I Eucpprirnv 5ia(3dq TioAAaiq dua uupidSeaaw; 
5:363 fj^ei 5' £K Ttepdroov yair\q ur|TpoKTOvoq dvrjp I ... oq ndoav yaiav KaGeAei Kai navza 
Kparrjaei. The legend supplies at least in part the imagery under which the Seer imagines the 
gathering of the powers from East and West for the coming struggle. 

For eToiudqew zr\v 656v see Isa. 40:3 kzoi\xa.oazE zr\v 656v Kupiou (Mc. 1:3, Lc. 1:76, 
3:4), and for anb dvaToAfjq r|Aiou cf. 7:2, note. 

13. Kai d5ov sk zov ozo\iazoq zov SpaKovroq ktA.] The Dragon is doubtless the SpdKoov 
Tiuppoq \xkyaq of 12:3, identified with Satan (ib. 9), the Great Adversary who is behind the 
whole movement about to be described. Similarly the Wild Beast is the Beast of 13:1 — called 
to 9r|piov to TtpooTOV in 13:12, but thenceforward simply to 9. (13:14 ff., 14:9, 14:11, 15:2, 
16:2, 16:10), i.e. the brute force of the World-power represented by the Roman Empire. Of 



the False Prophet we have not heard before under that name; but his association here and in 
19:20, 20: 10, with the first Wild Beast points to the second Beast of 13:11, and the 
identification is completed by the description in 19:20 6 Tioirjaaq za OY\\XEia evumiov avzov 
kzX., compared with 13:14 tiAqcvoc zovq KorcoiKouvTocq km. rfjq yfjq 5id za aiqusia a s:566r| 
auxcp Tioifjaai evumiov zov 9r|pfc>u. The \\>ev5onpo(pr\zr\q, then, is the false spiritual power 
which made common cause with the temporal power in doing Satan's work; cf. 13:11 f f . , 
notes. 

Professor Ramsay (Letters to the Seven Churches, pp. 97, 101 ff.) holds that the Second 
Beast and the False Prophet are to be distinguished, and that the former is "the Province of 
Asia in its double aspect of civil and religious administration," and the latter "some definite 
person who exercised most influence in stone part of Asia and was the leading spirit in 
performing the miracles and signs ... as real as the prophetess of Thyatira." He suggests the 
name of Apollonius of Tyana. But (1) the book itself identifies the False Prophet with the 
Second Beast; (2) an individual could scarcely be placed in the same category with the 
Dragon and the Beast. On the other hand it is not impossible that such a person as Apollonius 
was in the mind of the Seer when he described the pagan priesthood and its influence as 6 
4>£u5oTi:po(prjT:r|q; it was through such men that their power over the people of Asia was 
secured. 

YsuSoitpocpriTTiq, a LXX. rendering of in Zech. 13:2, and frequently in Jeremiah, is 

used in the N.T. of pretenders to inspiration, or persons Satanically inspired, whether before 
or after Christ (Mt. 7:15, Mc. 13:22, note, Lc. 6:26, 2 Pet. 2:1, 1 Jo. 4:1; cf. Didache 11:9). 
The nearest parallel to the Apocalyptic use of the term is found in Acts 13:6 dvSpa Tivd 
udyov i);£u5oTipo(prjTT|v 'IouSaiov, Co ovoua Bapinaouq. '0 ^euSoirp., like 6 dvaxpicrtoq (1 Jo. 
2:22, 4:3, 2 Jo. 7), covers a whole class — magic-vendors, religious impostors, fanatics, 
whether deceivers or deceived, regarded as persons who falsely interpret the Mind of God. 
True religion has no worse enemies, and Satan no better allies. 

nveuuorcoc zpia dvcdGapra, obq (3drpaxoi. Three unclean spirits come forth out of the 
mouths of the three evil powers, one from each. The mouth as the organ of speech, the chief 
source of human influence, is frequently in the Apoc. the instrument of good or evil; cf. 1:16 
(19:15, 19:21), 9:17 f., 11:5, 12:15. The metaphor is specially appropriate here in view of the 
double sense of Trveuua (cf. 2 Th. 2:8 zCo Ttveuucra zov aTouaroq avzov); the three hostile 
powers breathed forth evil influences. On Tiveuua dvcdGapTOV see Mc. 1:23 ff. note, 3:11, 5:2 
ff., Acts 5:16, 8:7. Christ expelled unclean spirits, but His enemies send them forth, the False 
Prophet not less than the Dragon or the Beast; cf. Zech. 13:2 rouq tyevbonpo(pr\za<; Kal zo 
Ttveuua to dvcdGapTOV. 'Qq (3drpaxoi: to the Seer the spirits took the form of frogs — a 
reference perhaps to the Egyptian plague (Ex. 8:5 (1) ff., Ps. 77. (78.) 45, 104. (105.) 30, Sap. 
19:10), with a side glance at the law of clean and unclean animals (Lev. 11:10 ff.). Cf. 
Andreas: (3axpdxouq ... 5id to iooSeq auroov veal (3op(3opoo5£q veal dvcdGapTov. Philo explains 
the frogs of Egypt as 'idle fancies': (de sacr. Abelis et Caini 69 zalq d^uxoiq So^aiq, ykyu> 5s 
(3arpdxoiq, TneaGdq rixov veal ^ocpov epiquov Kal kevov Tipayudroov dTioTxAouaaiq); to St 
John they are worse, the symbols of impure impulses. Artemidorus comes nearer to our 
writer: 2:15 (3drpaxoi 5k avSpaq yorjraq veal (3oouoA6xouq Tipoar|uawouai. The ceaseless, 
aimless, (3p£K£K£K£^ Kod^ Kod^ of the frog often referred to by ancient commentators (cf. 



Aug. in Ps. 77:27 "rana est loquacissima vanitas") seems to be beside the mark in this 
context. On d5ov ... nvev\xaxa ... obq (3crcpaxoi see Benson, Apocalypse, p. 145 f. 

14. daw yap nvev\xaxa Savuovioov kcA.] A parenthesis which justifies dKccGapxa, obq 
(3aTpaxoi: 'unclean, for they are daemon- spirits'; cf. 1 Tim. 4:1 TtpoasxovTsq Trveuuaai 
nAdvoiq Kai 5i5aaKaAiaiq Savuovioov. The sequence is resumed at noiovvza aiquda, which is 
to be taken with Tiveuuorca xpia, T saw three spirits issuing forth ... working signs.' Zr|udov 
is characteristically though by no means exclusively Johannine, while zepaq is used in this 
group of writings but once and 5uvamq= 'miracle' not at all. The false prophet of the O.T. 
offered aiqusia in proof of his mission (Deut. 13:1 (2)), and the Church was warned to expect 
such tokens from latter-day impostors (Mc. 13:22, 2 Th. 2:9). From the magicians who 
withstood Moses before Pharaoh down to such products of the first century as Simon Magus 
and Apollonius, pretenders to spiritual powers had claimed to work signs, which the belief of 
the age attributed, not perhaps wholly without reason, to superhuman influence, though the 
wonders themselves were due to such causes as sleight of hand: cf. 13:13 f., notes. 

"A £KTiop£U£Tai £7ii rouq (3aaiAdq kcA. While the Kings from the East, represented by the 
Parthian enemies of Rome, are ready to move westwards as soon as the obstacle to their 
progress is removed, the other rulers of the world are roused to action by impulses from 
without — the unclean spirits of the Beast and the False Prophet, the lust of power, and the 
bitterness of a false religion contending with the true — behind both these motives there is the 
spirit of the Great Adversary, antagonism to the Divine Will. There have been times when 
nations have been seized by a passion for war which the historian can but imperfectly 
explain. Such an epoch the Seer foresees, but, unlike any that has come before it, it will 
involve the whole world in war. 'H ou<ouu£vr| oAr| (cf. 3:10, 12:9) is perhaps wider than the 
simple r| oiKOUU£vr| (Lc. 2:1, Acts 17:6, 19:27, 24:5) — not the Empire only, but the world, so 
far as the conception could be grasped at the end of the first century. 

ouvayaydv OLmovq elq tov TioAeuov rfjq r|uspaq kcA.] The Greek commentators interpret 
this of an internecine struggle between the kings; cf. Arethas: Ttpoq tov KardAAnAov 
GuyKpoTfjaai tioAeuov — a remark which he justifies by quoting Mc. 13:8 kyepQr\aexai yap 
eOvoq en eGvoq kqc! fiaoiXda em. (3acnAdav. On the other hand ouvayaydv points to Ps. 2:2 
napeaxr]aav oi (3aaiAdq xfjq yfjq Kai oi apxovceq auvrjx6n aav to avxo Kaxa xov Kupiou 
Kai Kara xov xpvoTou avxov, and xfjq iquspaq ... tou Qeov leads to the same conclusion; the 
war is directed against Heaven, and it will culminate in the final triumph of God. But if so, is 
this the battle which is described in 17:14 and in 19:19? Probably it is, for the Sixth Bowl 
does not open the campaign, but merely marshals the forces and places them on the 
battlefield. The Seer sees the whole process foreshortened, and he expresses it in the terms of 
his own age; the expected Parthian invasion takes shape in his mind as the first scene in the 
drama; a general arming of the nations follows, and the end, which is not yet, will be the 
breaking of the Day of God. 

On xfjq r|U£paq xfjq ueydAriq see 6:17, note; £K£ivr|q, if genuine, points back to the O.T. 
prophecies, e.g. Joel 2:11 ueydAri r|uspa xov Kupiou, usydAri Kai siucpavriq acp65pa, 3:4 Tipiv 
eXQeiv r|U£pav Kupiou xr\v ueydAnv Kai eiucpavfj; r| iquepa £K£ivr| is a Pauline synonym for 
the Parousia (2 Th. 1:10, 2 Tim. 1:12, 1:18, 4:8), which is also called [r|] r|uepa [xov] Kupiou 
['Inaou XpiGTOu] (1 Cor. 1:8, 2 Cor. 1:14, Phil. 1:6, 2:16, 1 Th. 5:2, 2 Th. 2:2); r| xov Qeov 



r\\iepa occurs in 2 Pet. 3:12. Tou TtavTOKpcaopoc, (1:8, note) asserts the sovereignty of God, 
which 'that day' will manifest; or if the writer's mind reverted to the original, he may have 
thought of the hosts (mfcOl?) which would be ranged on the side of righteousness and truth 
(cf. 19:14). 

15. i5ou epxouou obq KAiircric, kxX.] A Voice breaks the thread of the Seer's report: whose 
voice it is there is no need to explain; cf. 3:3, note. Its special appositeness in this context 
arises from the fact that the Seer has seen the gathering of the forces for the war of the Great 
Day begin. 

MaKdpioq 6 yprryopoov 1S one °f seven uocKapiauoi in the Apocalypse; see 1:3, 14:13, 
19:9, 20:6, 22:7, 22:14. On ypriyopdv see 3:2, note, and on xx]pelv, 1:3, note; the whole 
saying is based on 3:3, 3:18, where see notes. zr\v aox*\\ioovvr\v 1S euphemistically written 
for xr\v aiaxuvnv (3:18); the former word is repeatedly used in Lev. 18., 20. for ni")P, which 
is rendered by crioxuvn in Ez. 16:36, 16:38, 22:10, 23:10 (B), 18 (B), 29. With rnpav xa 
iudna avxov cf. Ps.-Clem. '2 Cor.' 8 TTiprjaorce xx\v aapvca ayviqv veal xr\v acppayiSa aanikov, 
Tva riqv qooiqv d7ioAd(3oou£v. 

16. Kai auvrjyaysv aurouq dq ... "Ap MaysSobv] The Seer resumes his narrative. They (the 
daemon-spirits) fulfilled their mission; they (not 'he,' as A.V.) gathered the kings together to 
the great war, as they were sent to do. The Palestinian writer recognises the battlefield — one 
familiar to a Galilean and a student of Hebrew history. "Ap MayeSobv is doubtless "HAft 111: 
the form MayeSobv occurs in Jud. 1:27 (A) and 2 Chron. 35:22, and MaysSob in Jud. I.e. (B); 
cf. Cheyne in Enc. Bibl. col. 3010. Megiddo, Lejjun, "which lay on the route of caravans and 
military expeditions from the Philistine littoral and from Egypt" (ib. 3011; cf. G. A. Smith, 
Hist. Geography, p. 391), was the scene of a series of disasters; there Barak and Deborah 
overthrew the hosts of the Canaanite king Jabin (Jud. 5:19 xoxe ETioAeunaav (3aaiAdq 
Xavdav, ev 0avadx stti u5cra MsyeSSob); there Ahaziah died of Jehu's arrows (2 Kings 9:27) 
and Pharaoh Necho overthrew Josiah (2 Kings 23:29 f., 2 Chr. 35:22; cf. Herod. 2:159). The 
last of these events burnt itself into the memory of the Jewish people, and the mourning for 
Josiah in the valley of Megiddo was long afterwards quoted as a typical instance of national 
grief (Zech. 12:11). Thus Megiddo fitly symbolizes the world-wide distress of the nations at 
the overthrow of their kings in the final war. 

But why "Ap MayeSobv? The "water of Megiddo," i.e. probably the Kishon, mentioned as 
the scene of Sisera's defeat, flows through the plain of Esdraelon; Josiah met his death in the 
plain (ev rep ne5i(x> M.="D njJp!l!!l, 2 Chr., Zech., //. cc; cf. G. A. Smith, op. cit. p. 385); no 
instance is quoted of HA/p elsewhere. But not to mention that Megiddo itself lay at the 

base of the hills which terminate in Carmel, the form Har Magedon may have been purposely 
used to bring the final conflict into connexion with Ez. 39:2, 39:4 (auvd^oo as ... Kal 
Korca(3aA.oo ae em. xa opr] xa 'IaparjA), which is evidently before the writer's mind in 20:8 ff. 
On the proposal to write "Ap M.="D ^V, i.e. the city of Megiddo, see WH., Notes, p. 313, and 
to the parallels which they produce in support of "Ap M. add "Ap Zioov (Field, Hexapla, 2. p. 



Enc. T. K. Cheyne and J. S. Black, Encyclopaedia Biblica (London, 1899-1903). 



167). Syr gw has simply o^ji. The fancy of Gunkel that the reference is not to Megiddo 

but to an old myth, though accepted by Bousset and by Cheyne {Eric. Bibl, I.e.), does not 
merit serious consideration. On 'E(3pai'ad see 9:11, note. 

17. Kai 6 £(35ouoq kt^yeev ... eiti tov depot ktA.] The air which all men breathe (Sap. 7:3 
tov kowov depot), the 'workshop' of the physical disturbances which affect human health and 
life, is smitten by the pouring out of the Seventh Bowl — a plague of wider significance than 
the smiting of the earth (v. 2), or sea (v. 3), or fresh waters (v. 4), or even the sun (v. 8). The 
seventh angel's action is followed by a Great Voice which proceeds out of (ek) the Sanctuary, 
and from (duo) the Throne (4:2, note), and proclaims that the end has been reached, rsyovEV, 
'it is done,' 'it has come to pass'; cf. 21:6 Kai einev uoi Tsyovav, sc. outoi oi Aoyoi; here the 
sing, refers to the whole series of plagues now completed, or to the decree which set it in 
motion; cf. Lc. 14:22 Kupis, ysyovsv o knexa^aq. The Voice is specially appropriate in this 
connexion, since these plagues are "the last" (15:1); there remain no further manifestations of 
this kind. 

18. Kai sysvovTO darpaTiai ktA.] The usual accompaniments of a great visitation; cf. 8:5, 
11:19, notes; for aeiauoq usyaq, see Lc. 21:11, Apoc. 6:12, 11:13. Writing in a century 
remarkable for the number and severity of its earthquakes, and to men whose country was 
specially subject to them, St John is careful to distinguish this final shock from even the 
greatest hitherto known; it was oioq ouk eyivexo dep' ou dvGpumoq iyevexo: cf. Mc. 13:19 
GAuJnq oiot ov yeyovev xoiavxr] an dpxfjq Kaoeooq ... eooq tou vuv (see note there). The 
striking phrase is heightened by the pleonastic TnAiKOUToq (Jac. 3:4, 2 Cor. 1:10, Heb. 2:3) q. 
outgo usyaq. Never had the earth been shaken by such throes as these; cf. Hagg. 2:6 exi ana£, 
eyoo odo(x> tov oupavov Kai Tiqv yfjv Kai Tiqv GdAaaaav Kai xr\v £;r|pdv, with the comment in 
Heb. 12:27. 

19. Kai kyevexo r\ noXiq r\ usydAn dq Tpia uspn ktA.] In 11:13a tenth part of the city falls; 
here the whole is torn asunder, great fissures dividing it henceforth into three parts; cf. Zech. 
14:4 oxioQr\oexai to opoq ... xdoq usya acpoSpa. In the former case it was Jerusalem that 
suffered (11:8, note); now it seems to be Babylon, i.e. Rome (14:8, note). But Rome is not 
alone in her distress; the effects of the earthquake are felt throughout the Empire and beyond 
it; everywhere the cities of the heathen (tojv eGvojv, cf. 1 1:2) are shaken to their fall; this is 
no local visitation (Mc. 13:8 KaTa TOTiouq), but world-wide. 

Kai Ba(3uAoov r\ ueydAn euvrjaGn evobiuov x. Qeov ktA..] The capital had seemed hitherto 
to have been overlooked in the meting out of Divine rewards and punishments, but her hour 
has come at last; cf. Andreas: obq ek ArjGnq 5id uaKpoGuuiaq dq uvriunv kXQovoa; Bede: 
"impius in memoriam Deo veniet, qui nunc dicit in corde suo Oblitus est Deus." The mills of 
God, if they grind slowly, are never stopped except by human repentance; cf. Jer. 37. (30). 24 
ov uiq dTtoGTpacpfj opyiq Guuou Kupiou eooq Tioirjan. MvnaGfjvai, uvnaGrjaeaGai, passive, occur 
in Ezekiel (3:20 ov uiq uvnaGwcnv ai SiKaioauvai auTou, 18:22, 18:24, 33:16 (A)), and the 
construction is imitated in Acts 10:31 ai eAenuoauvai aou suvriaGnaav svumiov tou Geou; in 
Sirach, middle and passive are used in consecutive lines (16:17: uiq dTtnq on 'Atto Kupiou 
Kpu(3rjaouav uiq £^ uiJ;ouq dq uou uvnaGrjaeTai; ev Aaco TiAeiovi ou uiq uvnaGw). Dr Gwynn 
observes that both the Syriac versions have ^N'terv&Nr^', "a rare use of this form in passive 



sense," corresponding to the rare £uvr|G6r| (passive). With suvr|G6r| ... Souvai, compare 11:18 
r|A9£v ... 6 Koupoc, ... 5ouvai tov piaGov, 16:9 ov u£T£v6naav Souvai oanxp 56^av. 

It is interesting to find Arethas writing in the tenth century: Ba(3uAoova ov Tiqv 'Pobunv 
Ad/co zr\v TtaAaidv ... ov tov anavza koguov .. Xemezai ouv ezepav uitovodv Ba(3uAoova ... 
Kai ziq avzr\; ovk aAAiq rj r| KoovcrcavTVVOU. Each age has its Babylon which seems to call for 
Divine intervention. 

20. Kai Tiaaa vfjaoq ecpvyev kzX.] The Seer resumes from v. 18 his account of the effects 
produced by the Seventh Bowl. The words recall 6:14 rorv opoq Kai vfjaoq ek toov totigov 
auroov davrjGnaav, where see note. Oux dpeGnaav (= W^/pJ cf. 1 Regn. 13:22, Ps. 36. 

(37.) 36, Jer. 48. (41.) 8); compare cc. 5:4, 12:8, 14:5, 18:21 ff. For a parallel to the whole 
verse see c. 20: 1 1 ecpuyev r| yfj Kai 6 oupavoq, Kai TOTtoq oux dpeGri auToiq. 

21. Kai xdAaqa usydAri obq TaAavuaia KaTa(3aiv£i ktA.] In the seventh Egyptian plague 
there fell a hail TioAAri acpoSpa, rytiq ToiauTr| ov yd/ovev kv AiyuTiTO) (Ex. 9:24). So in the 
great battle of the Bethhorons a hailstorm decided the issue (Jos. 10: 1 1 Kupioq diippujjev 
auToiq AiGouq x°tAdqY|q ek zov oupavou ... Kai iyevovzo nXeiovq oi diroGavovTeq 5id Touq 
AiGouq xfjq x- H ovq aTtdccewav oi uioi 'IapaiqA uaxaipa). Thus a great hail became the 
symbol of Divine wrath against the foes of Israel; cf. Isa. 28:2 i5ou iaxupov Kai aKAr|pov 6 
Guuoq Kupiou, obq xdAaqa Karacpspousviq; Ez. 38:22 Kpwoo auTov ... AiGoiq xaAdqY|q; Sap. 
5:22 ek Ti£Tpo(36Aou Guuou TiArjpEiq picprjaovTai xdAaqai. A xdAaqa ueydAri followed the 
Seventh Trumpet (11:19), but that which came with the outpouring of the Seventh Bowl was 
obq TaAavuaia, grando ingens talenti ponderis (Prim.), each stone about the weight of a 
talent. TdAavTOV in the LXX. almost invariably represents a round weight ranging from 

108 lbs. or less to 130 (B.D.B., p. 505). A stone weight found at Jerusalem in 1891, supposed 
to be a talent, weighed about 646,000 grains (Pal. Expl. Fund Statement, 1892, p. 289 f., cited 
in Hastings, 4. p. 906). Josephus (antt. 3. 6, 7) speaks of the golden candlestick as weighing 
uvdq ekozov, and adds: 'E(3paioi usv KaAouai Kiyxapeq (D"H33), dq 5s zr\v 'EAAnviKr)v 
U£xa(3aAA6u£vov yAwrcav aiquaivei rdAavcov, which gives 631,150 grains (light standard). 
The talent was afterwards regarded as=125 librae=63 1,665 grains (Enc. Bibl. col. 4444). 
Striking a mean between these estimates we get a talent of 636,271 grains. TaAavTiaioq, 
though an. Key. in the Greek Bible, has good support in the later Greek; cf. e.g. Polybius 
9:41. 8 r|oav (3£Aoarda£iq Ai6o(36Aoiq, gov 6 uev dq TaAavciaioq; Josephus, B. J. 5. 6. 3 
raAavciaioi uev yap r\aav ai (3aAA6u£vai Ttdrpai; a comic author quoted by Pollux (9:53) 
ventured to speak of voorjuara TaAavuaia. 

A hail such as this was clearly a visitation on man; the weight of a single stone was 
sufficient to kill anyone on whom it fell. Even the Egyptian hailstorm killed the herdsmen in 
the open country; cf. Diod. Sic. 19:45 xaAdqY|q aniozov zb UEysGoq, uvaaiai yap diurcov, 
ecti 5' ote Kai udqouq, (ooze itoAAdq uev ovkicov ouututiteiv 5id to (3dpoq, ovk oAiyouq ok Kai 
toov dvOpooTioov aTioAAuaGai. But the moral effect was no better than under the fourth and 
fifth plagues (v. 9 f.); once more there comes the terrible refrain £(3AaaGrjur|CJav oi avGpamoi 
tov Geov. Even Pharaoh had shewn signs of repentance under the hail (Ex. 9:27), though he 
relapsed into impenitence as soon as it had ceased; but the age of the last plague blasphemed 
while it suffered. Cf. Andreas: KaTa tov Oapaoo saovTai, uaAAov 5e Kai toutou GKAripoTEpov 



dye £K£ivou Ttoowq Taiq 9£nAaT0iq TtAriyaiq uaAaaaouivou Kai Tiqv okdav ouoAoyouvToq 
da£(3£iav, auToi Kai £v tco uaGTvyoua9ai (3Aaacpr|uouGW. 

\xeydXr\ kozlv r\ nXr\yr\ avzf\q acp65pa] For the position of acp65pa cf. Gen. 13:13, Deut. 
30:14, Jud. 12:2, 1 Regn. 12:18 (B), Ps. 118. (119.) 138, Mt. 19:25, 27:54, Acts 6:7, and see 
B.D.B. s.v. "TNO. 

Chapter 17 

17:1-6. The Vision of Babylon seated on the Beast. 

1. Kai f|A9£V dq £K toov enza dyyEAoov kzX.] Aeye uoi (writes Hippolytus, deAntichr. 36), 
uaKapie 'Ioodvvr|, anoazoXe Kai ua9nrd tou Kupiou, zi siSsq Kai fjKouaaq Tcepi Ba(3uAoovoq, 
and the reader of the Apocalypse who has reached this chapter reciprocates the demand. 
Twice already he has been told that Babylon is doomed (14:8, 16:19), but the Seer has given 
no clue to the meaning of the name, and no description of the city or its downfall. These are 
to form the subject of a new revelation (17-18.) which St John now receives under the 
guidance of an Angel, one of the Seven who had been charged with the Plague -bowls (tgov 
£XOVTa)v=o'i rixov; cf. 15:1, 15:6, 21:9). For eAdAnaev uet' euou see 1:12, and for Sd^oo aoi, 
4:1; the phrase as a whole is repeated in 21:9. 

to Kpiua Tfjq Tiopvriq ktA.] Cf. Jer. 28. (51.) 9 f|yyiK£v dq oupavov to Kpiua auTfjq) (sc. 
Tfjq Ba(3uAoovoq). St John has heard the sentence pronounced, and is now to see it carried into 
effect. On Tfjq Tiopvriq see 14:8, note; cf. Primasius: "meretricem vocans, quia relicto Creatore 
daemonibus se prostituit" — one reason, doubtless, for the use of the name, but not that which 
the Apocalyptist has chiefly in view, as the next verse will shew. Tfjq Ka9r|U£vr|q km. uSaTOov 
noXX(bv is borrowed from Jer. 28. (51.) 12 f. Tioirjaa Kupioq a £AdAna£v dri Touq 
KaToiKouvTaq Ba(3uA6ova, KaTaaKnvouvTaq (KaTaaKnvouaa, Q) £cp' u5aai TtoAAoiq; the 
significance of the phrase as applied to the New Babylon appears below, v. 15. For 
Ka9fja9ai=KaT0iKdv, KaTaaKnvouv, see 14:6, note. 

2. u£9' r|q dtopvEuaav oi (3aaiAdq Tfjq yfjq ktA.] Again the imagery comes from the O.T.; 
see note on c. 14:8. The clause is repeated in c. 18:3; oi (3aaiAdq Tfjq yfjq or Tfjq oiKOUU£vr|q 
is an Apocalyptic phrase for human rulers in general, as contrasted with the ITavTOKpaTOop 
(1:5, 6:15, 16:14, 21:24), or, as here and in 17:18, 18:3, 18:9, 19:19, with the rulers of 
territories which had been absorbed into the Empire or were allied to it, and promoted its 
ends. The Tiopvda of which these kings were guilty consisted in purchasing the favour of 
Rome by accepting her suzerainty and with it her vices and idolatries. 'Eus9ua9r|aav (cf. Jo. 
2:10 OTav u£9ua96oaw), answers to tt£ti6tik£v in 14:8; if Rome was the temptress, the 
nations and their rulers had shewn themselves ready to comply. Few such kings remained 
within the Empire; but St John is speaking of the past. He could remember e.g. the princes of 
the Herod family. 

3. Kai a7r:f|V£YK£V U£ dq £pr|uov tv TtvdSuaTi] The angel-guide not only invites (5d>po), 
but carries the Seer away, transporting him to the scene of the vision. The verb is used of the 
ministry of angels at the moment of death (Lc. 16:22 £y£V£TO 5£ duoOavdv tov tttgoxov Kai 
an £V£x9fjvai auTov vno twv dyy^Awv dq tov koAttov 'A(3padu), or during an ecstasy (as 
here and in 21:10): for the latter cf. Bel 36 di£Ad(3£T0 6 ayyeXoq Kupiou Tfjq Kopucpfjq auTou 
Kai (3aaTaaaq Tfjq Kouiqq Tfjq K£cpaAfjq auTou £9r|K£v auTov dq Ba(3uA6ova; Ev. sec. Hebr. (ap. 
Orig. in Ioann. t. 2:6) dpn IXa^i u£ f| uf|Tr|p uou to dyiov TW£uua iv ma twv Tpvxwv uou, 



veal dunvsyKS ue elq to opoq to ueya 0a(3oop; and St Paul's ripTtdyn, dq tov TtapdSeiaov (2 
Cor. 12:4). The Desert into which the Seer is transported is not the retirement and solitude of 
the inner life (12:6, 12: 14, notes), for he would not have found the vision of Babylon there, 
but the desolation of a life without God (Primasius: "desertum ponit divinitatis absentiam, 
cuius praesentia paradisus est"). Or possibly it anticipates the time when the busy suburbs 
and neighbourhood of the city will be left without inhabitant; cf. Isa. 14:23 Grjooo Tnv 
Ba(3uAooviav spiquov. Or elq epr|uov may have been suggested by the heading to Isa. 21. 
iXUJD D^"*l!inp, which the LXX. render simply to Spocua xfjq eprjuou. For the vision of the 
New Babylon the Seer is carried into a desert; for the vision of the New Jerusalem he ascends 
a mountain (21:10, note). 

The movement took place kv TtveuuaTi, i.e. in the sphere of the Seer's spirit, impelled by 
the Spirit of God; cf. 1:10, 4:2, notes. St John does not share St Paul's doubt: site ev aobucm 
ovk oi5a, dxe dccoq (v. 4 x^piq) tou aoouaToq ovk oi5a (2 Cor. 12:2). He probably has in 
view the frequent ecstasies of Ezekiel; cf. e.g. Ez. 3:14 f. to iweuua e^fjpev ue veal dveAa(3ev 
ue, veal eTiopeuGnv ev opufj zov iweuuaToq uou ... veal eiafjAGov eiq Tnv aixuaAooaiav 
ueTeoopoq, 8:3 dveAa(3ev ue iweuua ... Kai rjyayev ue elq 'IepouaaAiqu ev bpdoei Qeov, 11:24 
iweuua dveAa(3ev ue Kai rjyayev us elq yfjv XaASaloov ... ev opdaei ev iweuuau Qeov. 

Kai ei5ov yuvaiKa KaGr|usvr|v eitl Gripiov kokkwov] The Great Harlot appears riding on a 
monster which, notwithstanding the absence of the article (cf. dpvico in 13:11), is doubtless to 
be identified with the Wild Beast from the Sea (13:1, 13:14; cf. 19:20); i.e. the World-power 
regarded as the enemy of Christ and the Church, and ruling by brute force. On this the 
Harlotcity reposes; it gives her a proud preeminence, and carries her to victory. The colour of 
the Beast is now seen to be scarlet, or perhaps crimson. KoKKivoq, dyed with the colouring 
matter derived from the KOKKoq, a parasite of the ilex coccifera, represents in the LXX. 

''JU? (see the lexicons s.vv.); the colour was much 
used for textile materials; cf. Num. 4:8 £Tu(3aAouGW in auTnv (sc. Tnv Tpdnsqav Tnv 
7ipoK£iu£vr|v) iuduov kokkwov, 2 Regn. 1:24 Qvyazepeq 'IaparjA ... KAauaaTe tov 
£v5i5uaKOVTa uuaq KOKKiva, Jer. 4:30 xi Tioirjaeiq edv 7r£pi(3dAr| kokkwov Kai Koaurjar| 
Koauw xpuaw, Mt. 27:28 xAauuSa kokkwov TispisGriKav auTw; with it were blended the dark 
blue known as uaKwGwov (Isa. 3:23; cf. Apoc. 9:17, note), and the red-blue known as 
Ttopcpupa (Ex. 39:13(1), 2 Chr. 2:7 (6)), while the white of the (3uaaoq often completed the 
makeup (2 Chr. 3:14, Apoc. 18:16). A thread or cord dyed with the KOKKoq was attached to 
an object with the view of arresting the eye (Gen. 38:28, Jos. 2:18). Thus the epithet conveys 
the idea of splendour and distinction; the colour it describes enters into the clothing of the 
woman herself (v. 4), while the Beast she rides is completely dyed with it. There is probably 
no reference to the blood of the martyrs, or to the fires in which they perished; in either case 
Tiuppoq would have been more appropriate (cf. 6:4, 12:3); rather it is the ostentatious 
magnificence of the Empire which is represented by the colour of the Beast (cf. Juv. 3:283 f. 
"cavet hunc, quern coccina laena I vitari iubet et comitum longissimus ordo"), while its very 
name indicates its policy of persecution (Andreas: obuoTnroq yap Kai dypioTnToq Kai cpoviKfjq 
yvoouriq to ts Gripiov Kai to kokkwov yvoopiaua). 

yeuovTa ovouaTa (3Aaacpr|uiaq ktA.] The Seer personifies the Beast and writes yeuovTa ... 
s'xovTa accordingly; yeuov; e'xov, are obviously corrections. Tsuew governs a gen. elsewhere 



in the Apoc. (4:6, 4:8, 5:8, 15:7, 21:9), in the rest of the N.T. (Mt. 23:27, Lc. 11:39, Rom. 
3:14, cf. Mt. 23:25 yeuouow iE, apTiayfjq) and in the LXX.; on the acc. here see WM., p. 287, 
and for the construction in v. 4, see below. For ovouara (3Aaocp. cf. 13:1, note; there they 
stand on the Beast's seven heads, here they cover his body. The Empire reeked with the 
blasphemous worship of the Emperors; not its heads only but the whole body politic did this 
dishonour to the Living God. It is a first charge against Babylon that she is supported by a 
system such as this. "Exovra KecpaAdq enxa Kai Ksporca 56ca, as in 13:1; for the interpretation 
see vv. 9 f., 12, notes. 

4. koc! r| yuvr) x\v Tt£pi(3£(3Ar|U£vr| nopcpupouv Kai kokkwov kcA.] In Babylon's clothing 
the scarlet or crimson is relieved by purple. The colours were so near to one another that the 
xAauuq kokkwii of Mt. 27. is called Ttopcpupa or iucraov Tiopcpupouv in Mc. 15:17, 15:20, Jo. 
19:2, 19:5; here they blend, but are distinct, as in Ex. 26:1 noir\aeiq 5eko. avXaiaq ek ... 
Tiopcpupaq Kai kokkwou kskAgogusvou. On nopcpupa, "the colour of clotted blood," see 
Mayor on Juv. 1:27. Andreas regards it as symbolizing the imperial power of Rome 
(kokkwov 5s Kai Tiopcpupav Tt£pi(3£(3Ar|Tai obq xf\q riyeuoviaq rfjc. Kara raxvcoov auu(3oAa) but 
mixed with crimson perhaps it rather points to the luxurious living of the metropolis (cf. Lc. 
16:19) than to its being the seat of empire. St John shares the old Roman dislike of rich attire: 
cf. Juv. 14:187 ff. "peregrina ignotaque nobis I ad scelus atque nefas, quaecumque est, 
purpura ducit." 

The whole passage was used by the Carthaginian Fathers as a persuasive against the love 
of dress; cf. Tert. de cult. fern. 2:12 "quam maledicta sunt sine quibus non potuit maledicta et 
prostituta describi"; Cyprian de hab. virg. 12 "fugiant castae virgines et pudicae incestarum 
cultus, habitus impudicarum, lupanarum insignia, ornamenta meretricum." 

Kai K£Xpuaoou£vr| xpuaiw kcA.] Not content with costly and splendid clothing, Babylon 
wears all her jewellery and even gilds her person (cf. Ex. 26:37 xpuaobasiq avxovq xpucnco); 
she is inaurata auro — a meretricious display which proclaims her vile trade; cf. Juv. 6:122 f. 
(quoted in note on v. 5). The commentators compare Ez. 28:12, where it is said of the King of 
Tyre ttov AiGov xpn aT0V EvSeSecai ... Kai xpuaiov, but the Apocalyptist more probably 
reminds himself of the finery of the temple prostitutes of Asia Minor, or recalls the reports 
which reached the provinces of the gilded vice of the capital. AiGw Tiuiw (<~nj? > f IIN) Kai 
uapyapvcaic, depends by zeugma upon K£Xpuaoou£vr|, from which the reader must mentally 
supply some such participle as K£Koaur|U£vr| (21:2, 21:19). AiGoq is collective, cf. 18:12, 
18:16; AiGw Tiuiw^Travd A. x. (21:19). On uapyapvcai see 21:21, note. 

e'xouaa Trorrj piov xpuaotiv kv xfj x^^P^ auxfjq kcA.] Adapted from Jer. 28. (51.) 7 
TioTrjpiov xpuaouv Ba(3uAoav kv Kupiou, ueGuokov Ttdaav xr\v yfjv. From one point of 
view a great centre of heathenism and vice is a cup in the Hand of God, the instrument of His 
righteous wrath: from another the cup is in the hand of Babylon herself, for it is she that 
prepares and administers it (18:6 x(o noxr\pi(d d) £K£paaev). The cup is of gold — another sign 
of luxury (cf. Juv. 10:26 f. "ilia (sc. aconita) time cum pocula sumes I gemmata et lato 
Setinum ardebit in auro") — but it is full of abominations, as the Beast's scarlet body is 
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covered with "names of blasphemy"; its contents contrast strangely with its external beauty; 
cf. Mt. 23:25 KaGapiqsTe to s^ooGsv xov noxr]piov veal Tfjq TtapoiJnSoq, eaooGev 5e yeuouaw kE, 
dpTiayfjq Kai aKpaaiaq (Lc. to 5e eaooGev uuwv yeusi dpTiayfjq Kai Ttovripiaq). BSsAuyua, a 
rare word in the N.T. (Mc. 13:14=Mt. 24:15, — a quotation from Daniel, — Lc. 16:15, Apoc. 
17:4 f., 21:27) is frequent in every part of the LXX., where it usually represents either Y\PW 

or y -*lpU> (e.g. Lev. 21:10 ff., Dan. 9:27), or Hlpin (so with few exceptions in Deut. 3, 4 

Regn., Prov.), in the sense of ceremonial or moral impurity, or an object of idolatrous 
worship or an idolatrous rite (cf. 3 Regn. 11:6=5 Tfj 'AoTapTri ^SsAuyuaTi EuSoovioov, 4 Regn. 
23:13 too MoAxoA. (35. uioov Auua>v). Both meanings suit the present context; the pSsAuyuorca 
which filled the cup of Rome may include both the cults and the vices of Roman life. Kai xa 
dvcdGapTa Tfjq Tiopvdaq avxf\q lays special emphasis on the impurities of Rome's traffic with 
the nations, the imperial and commercial relations in which she played the Ttopviq (14:8, 17:1, 
notes). 

A striking parallel to a part of this picture is to be found in Cebes, tab.: opdq ... Gpovov 
xivd K£iu£vov ... £6' ou KdGnrai yuvrj, nEnXao\xevY\ x(o ei5ei Kai inGavri 6awou£vr|, Kai ev xfj 
Xevpi TTOTrjpiov ti; opoo, dAAd uq kaxlv avxr]; ecpnv. 'Ararcri KaAdrai, cpnaiv, r| raxvTaq Touq 
dvGpumouq TiAavooaa ... ramjet xfj sauxfjq Suvduei ... touto 5e xi ioxx xo ttotov; 7iAdvr| ecpiq, 
Kai ayvoia. 

5. Kai £iri to U£T007t:ov auxfjq ovoua yeypauuevov] A name written on the forehead may 
be either that of the person who bears it (cf. 19:16, where however the name is written knl xo 
iudnov Kai knl xov uiqpov), or that of one with whom the bearer stands in a near relation (cf. 
14:1, 22:4). Here the name and style are those of the woman herself, and there is probably an 
allusion to a custom observed by the Roman Tiopvai; cf. Seneca rhet. 1:2. 7 "stetisti puella in 
lupanari . . . nomen tuum pependit a fronte" [but the meaning is doubtful]; Juv. 6: 122 f. 
"[Messalina] papillis I constitit auratis, titulum mentita Lyciscae." Cf. Arethas: to 5s km. xb 
usTomov ysypdcpGai ovoua, to dirripuGpiaausvooq SnAoT Ttpdaasw Ta diraiaia. 

uuoTrjpiov Ba(3uA.oav r| ueydAri, r| ur|Tr|p ktA.] The legend borne by the titulus on the 
Harlot's forehead. Mucrcrjpiov, which stands in apposition with Ba(3uAobv ktA., is used nearly 
as in 1:20 to uuoTrjpiov toov inxa daTepoov ... oi sired aoxepeq dyyeAoi ... daw, where see 
note. The Woman on the Beast represents, is the symbol of Babylon the Great, while Babylon 
itself is a mystical name for the city which is now the mistress of the world. Her gaily attired, 
jewelled, gilded person, and her cup of abominations proclaim her to be the Mother-Harlot of 
the Earth. All the Tiopvai of all the subject races are her children; all the vices and 
superstitions of the provinces were suckled at her breasts. The unrpoTioAiq of the Empire is 
the source and fountain-head of its impurities, the mother of harlots, even as the Church is the 
mother of Christ and His Saints (12:5, 12:17). Cf. Andreas: r| 5k ur|Tr|p [5nAoi] to Tfjq 
4>uXiKfjq Tiopvdaq dvai TauTnv 5u5daKaAov Taiq dpxousvaiq noXeoi. The maternal character 
of Rome was recognized by the provincials themselves as late as the end of the fourth 
century, but from a different point of view; cf. Libanius, ep. 247 ouq TiapeiArjcpaTe Tiapd Tfjq 
unrpoq, outgo yap ev TioiouvTeq KaAdre Tiqv 'Pwunv. 

6. Kai d5a Tiqv yuvauca ueGuouaav £K tou ai'uaToq ktA.] As the Seer contemplates the 
Woman, he sees that she is drunken, not with wine (Isa. 51:2 usGuouaa ouk and oivou), but 
with blood. The dreadful conception is familiar to Roman writers; cf. Cic. Phil. 2:29 



"gustaras civilem sanguinem vel potius exsorbueras"; Plin. H.N. 14:22. 28 "[Antonius] ebrius 
sanguine civium"; Suet. Tib. 59 "fastidit vinum, quia iam sitit iste cruorem." Babylon is 
drunken with the blood of the citizens of the City of God, the Saints and the Witnesses of 
Jesus; cf. 16:6 oriua dyioov veal Ttpocpnroov k^exzav, 18:24 ev auTfj aiua Tipocpnroov Kai dyioov 
£up£6r|. On udpTuq in this book see 2:13 note. The distinction suggested by the repeated ek 
tou ai'uaToq is apparent only, for the saints whose blood was shed were by that very 
circumstance also witnesses to the Faith; but the repetition serves to enhance the guilt of 
Rome. She had not sinned in ignorance, for testimony had been borne to Christ by more than 
one generation of saintly sufferers in the presence of high officials of the Empire. For Ei5a 
see WH. 2 , Notes, p. 171. 

koc! sGauuaca i5wv avxr\v Gauua \xeya.] The Seer had been invited to see the downfall of 
Babylon; the angel offered to shew him her sentence executed. He expected to see a city in 
ruins. But instead of this there had risen before him on the floor of the desert the picture of a 
woman gilded, jewelled, splendidly attired, mounted on a scarlet monster, drunk with blood. 
It was a complete surprise, the greatest marvel of the entire Apocalypse. Who was this 
woman? what was the meaning of the Beast? The Seer had lost his clue; he was bewildered 
by a vision so widely different from that for which he looked. An interpreter is needed, and 
he is at hand in the person of the angel who had undertaken to act as guide; see v. 7. 

7-18. The Interpretation of the Vision of Babylon and the Beast. 

7. Kai dnev uoi 6 ayyEAoq Aid xx sGauuacac; ktA.] The Angel has read St John's 
amazement in his face or it has been betrayed by an exclamation; and he proceeds to explain 
to the Seer the symbolism of the Woman and the Beast. The two belong to the same 
uuccrjpiov; hence to u. Tfjq yuvaiKoq Kai z °v Gripiou, not to u. Tfjq yuv. Kai to u. tou 9. Tou 
(3acTaqovToq auTfyv: the Harlot-city is a burden which the Beast — the Empire — has to 
support; cf. 2 Esdr. 23:15 kniyeiii qovTsq em Touq ovouq ... raxv (3dccayua. Tdq inxa Keep. Kai 
Ta 5eKa KepaTa: the articles point back to 17:3, and ultimately to 12:3. 

8. to 9r|piov 6 siSsq f|v Kai ouk ectiv ktA.] The interpreter begins with the Beast, for if 
the Beast is rightly understood, it will not take many words to explain the Woman. 'Hv Kai 
ouk ectiv: cf. Gen. 42:36 'Iooaiqcp ouk ectiv, Euuewv ouk ectiv (-lil JNSt); there is perhaps an 
intentional antithesis to 1:4 6 f|v Kai 6 uv. The description seems at first to contradict c. 13., 
where the Beast is said to have recovered from his deadly wound (vv. 3, 14 f| TtAriyfi tou 
GavdTou auTou EGspaTtEuOri ... e'xev Tiqv TtAriyriv Tfjq uaxaipiqq Kai EqY|C£v). Here the Beast is 
represented as having died of his wound (ouk ectiv), and gone down to the abyss (cf. 9:1 ff., 
11:7), though he is about to return to life (ueAAei dva(3aw£iv ek Tfjq d(3uccou=Kai TidpECTai), 
before he meets his final doom (siq dirobAEiav UTtdyEW, cf. 19:20). On this apparent 
inconsistency see below, v. 10 f., notes. 

Kai GauuacOrjcovTai oi KaToiKouvTEq ktA.] Cf. 13:3 Kai £9auudc9r| oAiq r| yfj otucgo tou 
Gr|piou, and see note there. The Seer had wondered (v. 7) with the amazement of a horrible 
surprise; the world will wonder and admire. 'Qv ov yEypaTTTai to ovoua ktA. recalls 13:8 ou 
ov yEypaTTcai to ovoua auTou ev tco (3i(3Aiw Tfjq qoofjq tou dpviou tou Eccpayusvou and 
KaTa(3oAfjq kocuou, omitting the reference to the Lamb (see note ad loc). 

(3Aeti6vtgov to Gr|piov ktA.] The admiration of mankind for the Beast is due to his vitality, 
his recuperative power, his power to reassert his authority when they had believed him to be 



dying or dead. An Empire which could endure the strain upon its resources and the shock to 
its prestige and authority sustained by Rome during the period between the death of Nero and 
the accession of Vespasian might well earn the respectful homage of a world which makes 
success the gauge of strength and right. The Church alone was not deceived, but could 
foresee the end. BAetiovtgov is probably not a gen. absolute, but follows the case of gov by 
attraction. Uapeoxai, ventura est; the Beast, like the Lamb, has a future Parousia; cf. 2 Th. 
2:8 f. dTtoKaAucpGrjasTou 6 avouoq ... ou kozlv r\ napovoia vccrc' svepysiav tou oazavd. But the 
Lamb descends from Heaven, the Beast rises from the Abyss; the Lamb comes to celebrate 
His triumph, the Beast to receive his final doom. The travesty is complete, and it is to the 
disadvantage of the Beast. 

9. d)5s 6 vouq 6 s'xoov aocpiav] Cf. 13:18 coSs r| aocpia eaxiv 6 e'xoov vouv ktA., where see 
note. What is to follow will put to the proof the spiritual discernment of the hearer or reader. 
The formula ooSe 6 vouq is a call to vigilance and close attention, like 6 s'xoov ouq dcKOUGCCTGO 
(2:7, etc.); but whereas 6 e'xwv ktA. follows the words which challenge consideration, ooSe 
kzX. precedes them. As Arethas points out, the wisdom which is demanded is a higher gift 
than ordinary intelligence: TtveuucmKoov avroov toov epuiqvsuouevGov irvsuucrnKfjc. aoqnac. 
veal ou KoauiKfjq xpda, cpiqai, Ttpoq to vofjaai zd \eyo\xeva. 

The interpretation now begins, but (as the reader has been warned) it is itself an enigma, 
for which more than one solution may be found. In the notes which follow an attempt is made 
to offer the explanation which on the whole seems to be the best. 

ai enzd KscpocAoci enzd opr\ daw] No reasonable doubt can be entertained as to the 
meaning of these words. The Seven hills of Rome were a common-place with the Latin poets; 
cf. e.g. Vergil, Aen. 6:782 "ilia inclyta Roma I imperium terris, animos aequabit Olympo, I 
septemque una sibi muro circumdabit arces"; Horace, carm. saec. 7 "di quibus septem 
placuere colles"; Propertius, 3:10 "septem urbs alta iugis, quae toti praesidet orbi"; Ovid, 
trist, 1:4. 69 "sed quae de septem totum circumspicis orbem I montibus, imperii Roma 
deumque locus"; Martial, 4:64 "hinc septem dominos videre montes I et totam licet aestimare 
Romam"; Cicero, ad Attic. 6:5 kt, aozeoq enzaXocpov. The epithet ejrcdAocpoq is freely applied 
to Rome in the later Sibyllines (2:18, 13:45, 14:108). 

otiou r| yvvr\ Kd9r|Tai eji qcutoov] Cf. v. 1 zf\q Ka9r|U£vr|q stt! uScctoov tioAAoov, v. 3 
KQt9r|U£vr|v inl Gripiov . Rome sits mystically on the waters (v. 15) and on the Beast, i.e. the 
subject races and the Empire, which support her; geographically, as the seven heads of the 
Beast which carries her suggest, she is seated on the seven hills that rise from the banks of the 
Tiber. 

10. Kai (3aaiA£iq tnzd daiv.] But the heads of the Beast have a further significance: they 
are 'kings' (cf. 13:3, note). In Dan. 7:17 the four kings (f symbolized by the Four 
Beasts are interpreted both by the LXX. and Th. as zeooapeq fiaoiXeiai, and this interpretation 
is supported by vv. 23, 24, where the fourth Beast is said to be the fourth Kingdom or 

But in the present passage, where there is but one Gripiov, and the kings are his 

heads, no such ambiguity can arise; if the Beast is the Roman Empire, his seven heads are 
Emperors. 



oi nevxe eiteaav, 6 dq axcw, 6 aAAoq owito iqAGev ktA.] "Etisgqcv, not simply direGavov, 
for at death, notwithstanding his apotheosis, each of the five had in fact fallen from his 
exalted position; for this use of Jiinzeiv cf. 2:5. The vision seems to be dated in the reign of 
the sixth Emperor. Putting aside the name of Julius Caesar, who though he claimed the 
"praenomen Imperatoris" (Suet. Jul. 76) was a Dictator rather than an Imperator in the later 
sense, the Roman Emperors of the first century are Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, 
Nero, Galba, Otho, Vitellius, Vespasian, Titus, Domitian, Nerva, Trajan. It is, however, more 
than doubtful whether a writer living under the Flavian Emperors would reckon Galba, Otho, 
or Vitellius among the Augusti. If we eliminate these names, the vision belongs to the reign 
of Vespasian (a.d. 69-79), and probably, as 6 aAAoq ovn<x> r\ydev suggests, to the last years 
of that reign, when the accession of Titus was already in sight. Titus certainly fulfilled the 
prediction otqcv sA.0r| ktA., for he died Sept. 13, 81, "imperii felix brevitate, " as Ausonius 
(De ord. xii imp. 1 1) cynically remarks. 

11. veal to Giqpiov o r|v kcu ouk eWv, koci avzbq 6y5ooq ktA.] On o r|v veal ovk eaxiv see v. 
8, note. The eighth in the series of Emperors indicated in the last note is Domitian. But in 
what sense could he be described as the Beast o r|v Kod ovk screw, or be said to be 'of the 
seven' (cf. Acts 21:8)? The 'mystery' reaches its climax here, and is not resolved by placing a 
full stop after ovk eaxiv, as WH. have done. A more promising key may be found in the 
circumstances of the age to which the Apocalypse belongs. 'One of the seven' had left a 
reputation which even in the last years of the century made his name a terror. Nero was the 
very impersonation of the Beast, the head (13:9) which seemed to gather into itself all the 
worst qualities of the body politic. Nero was gone for the time (ovk axcw), but he would 
return as an eighth, the topstone to the heptad, a reincarnation of the Beast, a Nero redivivus 
though not in the sense which popular rumour attached to the phrase (13:3). Even pagan 
writers recognized the resemblance between Domitian and Nero; cf. Juv. 4:37 f. "cum iam 
semianimum laceraret Flavius orbem I ultimus, et calve serviret Roma Neroni"; Mayor (1. p. 
223) compares Pliny, pan. 53, where Domitian is "[Neroni] simillimus," and Ausonius, I.e. 
12 [Titum] ... secutus I frater, quern 'calvum' dixit sua Roma 'Neronem.' In Mart. 11:33 
Nero is supposed by some to stand for Domitian. With St John, living under Domitian and 
unable to refer to him by name, Domitian takes Nero's title, as John the Baptist who came in 
the spirit and power of Elijah, is called Elijah by our Lord (Mt. 11:14, Mc. 9:13). As late as 
the beginning of the third century the name of Nero stuck to Domitian at least in Christian 
circles; to Tertullian he is not only "portio Neronis de crudelitate" (apol. 5), but a 'sub-Nero' 
(De pall. 4). 

One question remains. How can the date which appears to be assigned to this vision by 
the writer himself be reconciled with the traditional date of the Apocalypse? It may of course 
be that the Apocalyptist incorporates at this point an older Christian prophecy, or reedits his 
own earlier work. But it is equally possible that in the vision of the Woman and the Beast he 
purposely transfers himself in thought to the time of Vespasian, interpreting past events under 
the form of a prophecy after the manner of apocalyptic writers. Either of these solutions 
sufficiently accounts for the change of standpoint which is perceptible when the reader 
compares 17:8, 17:10 f. with 13:3, 13:8; see note on 17:8. 



Eiq aittjoAdav vndyei received a dramatic fulfilment. Domitian was assassinated (Sept. 18, 
96), after a terrible struggle with his murderers. The tyrant's end was a symbol of the end to 
which the Beast which he personated was hastening. 

12. veal za Sskqc Ksporca a d5sq Sskoc (3aGiAdq daw kzX.] Cf. Dan. 7:24 veal za 5d<a 
Kepaza avzov (sc. zov zezdpzov 9r|pfc>u) 5d<a (3aaiAdq avaozr\oovzai, where if the Fourth 
Beast be Alexander's Empire, the ten horns must be explained either as the kingdoms which 
arose out of it, or the successive kings of one of the kingdoms of the Diadochi, probably the 
Seleucidae; see Driver, Daniel, p. 101 ff. The Apocalyptic Beast from the sea has also ten 
horns, which are crowned (13:1 e'xov Kepaza 5d<a ... veal dri tojv Kepdroov qcutou 5d<a 
5ia5r|u<rca), i.e., as the writer himself now interprets, ten kings. These have been taken to 
represent (1) the Parthian satraps, who according to Mommsen were practically independent 
rulers; or (2) the subordinate potentates of Asia Minor, or (3) unknown future allies of the 
Roman Empire; or (4) the seven Emperors already referred to, plus the three who held rule 
between Nero and Vespasian. The last suggestion is excluded not only by the contrast of 
Kepaza with KecpaXai, but by the plain statement that not one of the ten had yet begun his 
reign; and the same objection holds against (1) and (2), notwithstanding Bousset's plea that 
pWiAdav ourao e\a$ov was true of the Parthian satraps regarded from the Roman point of 
view. Far nearer to the Apocalyptist's words is the comment of Irenaeus (5:26. 1): "de 
novissimo tempore, et de his qui sunt in eo decern regibus, in quos dividetur quod nunc 
regnat imperium, significavit Ioannes"; cf. Arethas: 5d<a (3aaiAdq dvou cpaaw ek rfjq 
'Poououoov dpxfjq dvacrcnaouevouq ev zoiq eaxdroiq Koupoiq. The 'ten kings' belong to a 
period which in St John's time was still remote; they belong, as the sequel will shew, to the 
last days of the Roman Empire, and represent the forces which arising out of the Empire 
itself, like horns from a beast' s head, and carrying on many of the worst traditions of the 
Empire, would turn their arms against Rome and bring about her downfall. It is unnecessary 
to press the number in this case; it has been suggested by the reference to Daniel (I.e.), and it 
is a well-known symbol of completeness (Enc. Bibl. 5437) which leaves the exact figure 
uncertain, cf. 2:10, note. With the indefinite omvsq ... IXafyov cf. 1:7, 2:24, 9:4, 20:4, and see 
Blass, Gr. p. 173. 

dAAd ktpvoiav obq (3ocaiAdq kzX.] The new potentates, though not Emperors, will in some 
sense succeed to the position of the Caesars, possessing quasi-imperial powers, which they 
will exert in concert with the Beast and to the detriment of Rome. With obq (3aaiAdq cf. 1:10 
obq adATuyyoq, 4:6 obq QdXaooa, 9:7 obq ozecpavoi, 13:3 obq eacpayuevnv, 14:3 obq wSiqv 
Kawrjv, 16:21 obq zaXavziaia; in such contexts obq compares without identifying; the ten 
(3aaiAdq are not pWiAdq in the same sense as the seven, but resemble them. Cf. Arethas: obq 
(3., 5id to dveSpaoTov koc! OKiobSeq rfjq (3acnA.daq auxoov cpnavv; the remark of Bede, 
"tamquam reges dixit, quia velut in somnis regnant qui Christi regno adversantur, " true as it 
is, misses the Apocalyptist's point. With uiav oopav compare Dan. 4:16 (19), LXX., oopav 
uiav aTioGauudaaq, Apoc. 18:10, 18:16, 18:19 ma oopa. Great leaders and even dynasties and 
empires have a relatively brief existence, as compared with the world-power of the Beast, 
though for the time they share his authority (cf. 13:2). 

13. outoi uiav yvobunv e'xouaw ktA.] The 'ten kings' are of one mind: cf. v. 17. Tvoburi, 
'purpose,' as in Acts 20:3 kyevezo yvoburjq zov vnoozpecpeiv 5id MaKeSoviaq, 1 Cor. 1:10 f\ze 



be Kaxr| puausvoi £V too avxti) vot Kai iv xf\ aurfj yva)]ar|. The unanimity of the ten appears in 
their support of the Beast, i.e. in their worldly policy and hostile attitude towards Christ. The 
Seer entertains no illusions on this point; he does not anticipate that the rise of new and 
unknown forces will bring any immediate improvement; the Beast will remain, and the new 
powers will be his allies. With the old uncontracted form 5i56aaw, cf. xiQiaaiv (em-, Tiepi-) 
in Mt. 5:15, 23:4, Mc. 15:17; the contracted present 5i5oo occurs in c. 3:9; see W.Schm., pp. 
118, 121 f. Auvamq and klpvoia are combined, as in 13:2; the Beast can rely both on the 
actual fighting power of his allies and on the moral force which belongs to their position. 

14. outoi U£T& xov dpviou TioAeurjoouGiv ktA.] The allies of the Beast must be enemies of 
the Lamb. As in 16:13 ff., the Seer sees the kings gathering for battle. That is one certain 
fact — TioAeurjaouGiv, and another is the victory of the Lamb — vivcrjaei; He will conquer the 
hostile coalitions of the future as in the past He has overcome the solid resistance of a great 
empire. The Seer produces his reason for this assurance: "for the Lamb is Lord of lords and 
King of kings." The stately phrase, so familiar to us in Christian hymns, goes back to Deut. 
10:17 6 yap Kupioq 6 Geoq r|uoov, ovxoc, Geoq tgjv Gegjv Kai Kupioq tgjv Kupioov ( ^"TN 
D^n^H), and is heard again in the post-exilic Psalms (135. (136.) 3 e^ouoAoydaGe x(o 
Kupiw tgjv Kupioov, and during the Maccabean struggle (Dan. 2:47 e% dAiqGdaq eoxlv 6 Gsoq 
uucjv Gsoq tgjv Gegjv Kai Kupioq tgjv (3aaiA£GJV (f •0*70 *TI0); cf. 2 Mace. 13:4 6 5s 
pWiAsuq tgjv (3aaiAioov s^rjyapsv tov Guuov tou 'Avtioxou). In the N.T. St Paul (1 Tim. 
6:15) uses 6 (3acnAd;q tgjv (3aaiA£U0VTGJV in reference to the Father. The Apocalypse, in its 
usual manner, transfers such titles to the Son; He is (1:5) the dpxoov toov (3acnAioov xfjq yfjq; 
He is (here and 19:16) Kupioq Kupioov and fWiAsuq (3aaiAioov. The words have a special 
appropriateness if written in the time of Domitian; cf. Suet. Domit. 13: "adclamari etiam in 
amphitheatre epuli die libenter audiit 'domino et dominae feliciter' . . . pari arrogantia cum 
procuratorum suorum nomine formalem dictaret epistolam sic coepit; 'dominus et dens noster 
hoc fieri iubet'"; see Mart. 5:8 "edictum domini deique nostri." If the Roman Emperor, a 
Nero or a Domitian, could be styled princeps, imperator, dominus, the Head of the Church 
was more — princeps regum, rex regum, dominus dominorum; crowned heads were His 
subjects and would one day be put under His feet. 

Kai oi U£T avxov k\y\xo\ Kai ekKekxoi Kai tucjtxh] Sc. viKrjaouaw (as R.V., Benson), not 
daw (as A.V.). The Saints will share the victory of the Lamb, as they have shared His 
conflict. Oi uet' aurou suggests a contrast with (oi) \xexa xov 9r|piou (v. 12 f.); cf. 14:1, 14:4 
uet' avxov kKaxov xeaaepaKovxa reaaapeq x^idSsq ... outoi oi aKoAouOouvceq too dpviw 
Sttou av vnayei. They are known by three notes; they are KAnroi, skAektoi, nwxoi. The first 
two are contrasted in Mt. 22:14 TioAAoi yap daw KAnroi oAiyoi 5t £kA£ktoi; KAr|x6q stands 
often in good company (Rom. 1:1 — where see note in SH., 1 Cor. 1:2 KAnroq dyioq, Rom. 
8:28 Toiq Kara TtpoGeaw KAr|ToTq ouaw, Jude 1 xoiq ev Gsw naxpl rryaTiriud/oiq Kai 'Iiqaou 
Xpiaxcp T£xr|pr|U£voiq KAnroiq), yet it falls short of d<A£Kc6q; to have been chosen by God is 
more than to have been called by Him. In order of time £KAoyrj precedes KAfjaiq, "the calling 
being the outward expression of the antecedent choosing" (Hort on 1 Pet. 1:1), but in the 
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order of moral significance this is reversed, and KAnroq is followed by EKAsKToq. Yet neither 
of these qualifications exhausts St John's description of those who have part in the victory of 
the Lamb; though on God's side no failure is to be feared (Rom. 8:29 f. ouq Ttpoeyvoo, Kai 
Tipoobpiaev ... ouq 5k Ttpoobpiaev, TOUTOuq Kai EKaXeaev, Kai ouq EKaXeoev, TOUTOuq Kai 
ibiKaiioaev ... Kai ibo^aaev), on man's part there is no such security (2 Pet. 1:10 anovbdaaxe 
fteftaiav uuoov Tiqv KAfjaw Kai eKAoyiqv noieioQai); the climax is only reached when the 
'called' and 'chosen' are found 'faithful.' For Tucrcoq cf. 2:10, 2:13. 

15. Kai Xeyei uoi Td u5ara a d5eq ktA.] A new point is reached in the interpretation of 
the vision; cf. v. 8 to 9r|piov o d5eq, v. 12 xd 5sKa Kepara a dSeq. At a first glance the point 
to which attention is now called seems to break the thread of the angel's teaching; but in fact 
it forms a connecting link between vv. 14 and 16. Rome's greatest danger lay in the 
multitudes which were under her sway, and out of which would arise the 'ten kings' who 
were to be the instruments of her downfall. 

The waters on which the Harlot had been seen to dwell (v. 1) represented the teeming and 
mixed populations of the Empire. Cf. Isa. 8:7 Kupioq dvdya ecp' uudq to u5oop tou TioTauou 
to laxupov Kai to tioAu, tov fiaoiXea tgov 'Aaaupioov Kai Tiqv 56^av auTou; Jer. 29. (47.) 2 
i5ou u5aTa dva(3aw£i and (3oppa, Kai loxax dq xeiudppouv KaTaKAuqbvTa ktA. The Harlot- 
city sits on the brink of a seething flood (contrast Ps. 28. (29.) 10) — the polyglott races of the 
Empire, her support and strength at present, but if they rose, as at some future time they 
might rise, the instrument of certain and swift destruction. For the phrase Auoi ktA. see 5:9, 
7:9, 10:11, 11:9, 13:7, 14:6; it rests ultimately on Dan. 3:4, 3:29, 4:1,5:19,6:21,7:14. 

16. Kai Ta 5d<a KepaTa a d5sq Kai to Gripiov ktA.] The fall of the City is to come from 
the new powers destined to proceed from the Horns and from the Beast himself, who will 
turn against the Harlot he has long maintained. Sudden changes from fierce love to bitter 
hatred, familiar enough in private history (cf. e.g. 2 Sam. 13:15), find their parallel in the 
history of nations, and the Seer foresees that the downfall of Rome will come in this way. 
Already within his memory the capital had been twice in one year (A.D. 69) the scene of 
carnage and plunder; and although the Flavian Emperors inaugurated a peace which had 
lasted more than thirty years, there were ominous signs of fresh trouble; Domitian had no 
obvious heir, and his life was menaced by conspiracies; at any moment Rome might be 
sacked again. But St John looks beyond the end of Domitian' s reign to a future which he does 
not attempt to fix. He has a divine vision of forces within the Empire taking shape under the 
leadership of many who, without the Imperial purple, would possess Imperial powers, and 
would use them for the destruction of Rome. His forecast was verified by the long series of 
disasters sustained at the hands of Alaric, Genseric, Ricimer, Totila, the representatives of the 
hordes which overran the West in the 5th and 6th centuries; not to mention later sieges by 
less barbarous foes. No reader of the Decline and Fall can be at a loss for materials which 
will at once illustrate and justify the general trend of St John's prophecy. 

With his description cf. Hos. 2:3 (5): £k5uggo auTiqv yuuviqv ... Kai Grjaoo auTiqv epiquov; 
Ez. 23:29 7ioir|aouaiv kv aoi kv uiaei ... Kai sari yuuviq ... Kai r| Tiopvda aou £TTxnr|G£v TaOra. 
The phrase r|pr|uoou£vr|v Tioirjaouaw finds a parallel in c. 12:15 iva auTiqv TioTauocpopnrov 
Troirjar|. Tdq adpKaq auTfjq cpdyovTai: for the metaphor cf. Ps. 26. (27.) 2 ev tw eyyi^w en 
cue KaKouvTa tou cpaydv Taq adpKaq uou. Mic. 3:3 KaTecpayov Taq adpKaq tou Aaou uou. 



The pi. adpvceq denotes, as in classical Greek, portions of flesh, or the muscles that compose 
the flesh; contrast the use of the sing, in Jo. 6:53 ff., where the whole nature of man is 
intended. 

Kai avxr\v KaxaKavaovaiv iv nvpi: the legal punishment of certain gross sins (Lev. 20: 14, 
21:9, Jos. 7:15). Compare Jeremiah's threat, 41. (34.) 22 dnGTpdJJGO aurouq (the forces of 
Nebuchadnezzar) dq Tiqv yf\v tocuttiv, avci TtoAeurjaouaw £it' auTiqv Kai Arju^ovrai avxr\v ... 
Kai KaraKauaouaw avxr\v kv nvpi Kai xaq noXeiq 'Iou5a, Kai Sobaoo avxaq eprjuouq anb 
KaroiKouvToov. 

17. 6 yap Geoq eSooKev dq rdq KapSiaq auToov kcA.] The angel anticipates the objection 
that the success of such a coalition against Rome is incredible; the ten kings will surely fall 
out among themselves. They will not fall out, for their unanimity is of God, Who has chosen 
them as instruments of His Will; and it will continue until His words (i.e. those of the 
prophets speaking in His Name, cf. 19:9, 21:5, 22:6) shall be fulfilled. For 5i56vai dq ( fllJ 

21) see 1 Th. 4:8, Heb. 8:10 (Jer. 38. =3 1:33); for uia yvoouri cf. v. 13. Tiqv yvobur|v aurou, His 

purpose, His royal decree, a sense which the word often bears in 1 and 2 Esdras and Daniel, 
where reference is made to the edicts of the Persian kings. TeXeaQr\aovxai, cf. Lc. 18:31, 
22:37, Acts 13:29, Apoc. 10:7. 

18. Kai r| yuviq fjv d5eq eoxiv r\ noXiq r\ ueydAri kcA.] Lastly, the Harlot herself receives 
interpretation. The words leave no doubt that Rome is meant, even if doubt could have 
remained after v. 9. Babylon is the Imperial City of the world, the seat of the one great 
Empire which was left (r| e'xouaa (3aaiAdav kcA.). Cf. Tert. adv. Marc. 3:13, adv. Jud. 9 
(cited in note to 14:8); Aug. de civ. Dei 16:17 "ante conditam Romam veluti alteram in 
Occidente Babyloniam, " 18:2 "ipsa Roma quasi secunda Babylonia est." Even in a series of 
non-Christian inscriptions (Audollent, Defixionum tabellae, inscrr. 160, 161) via Ba(3uAobv 
seems to occur as a synonym for Rome. 

But Rome does not, of course, exhaust St John's conception of Babylon. His vision 
sounds a note of warning which may well be taken to heart by any great metropolis which 
prostitutes its wealth and influence to base or self-seeking ends. The city of the Caesars was 
the contemporary representative of Babylon; other ages may witness the rise and fall of other 
mistresses of the world not less magnificent and depraved. 

Chapter 18 

18:1-24. The Doom of Babylon. 

1. usxd xavxa kcA.] The Vision of Babylon on the Beast is followed by (1) the descent of 
an angel who repeats and enhances the sentence of 14:8 (vv. 1-3); (2) a voice from heaven, 
which passes into a succession of dirges chaunted over the doomed city (vv. 4-19); (3) a call 
to Heaven and the Church to rejoice (v. 20); (4) the fall of Babylon, symbolically executed, 
and its effects described (vv. 21-24). 

eiSov aAAovayY£AovKaTa(3avvovTa kcA.] The Angel of the Doom is not the angel who 
acted as the Seer's guide (17:1, 17:7, 17:15). He comes down from heaven expressly charged 
with this mission (cf. 10:1, 20:1); he possesses great authority (13:2), to enable him to 
enforce his sentence; so recently has he come from the Presence that in passing he flings a 
broad belt of light across the dark Earth — a phrase used of the Vision of God in Ez. 43:2 f. 



(i5ou 56^a Geou 'IapaiqA r\px£zo Kara ty\v 656v ty\v Ttpoq dvaroAdq ... Kal r\ yf\ e£;eAauTiev 
(HT^ri) ooq cpsyY 0 ^ ajt0 xfjq 56^r|q KUKAoGev). For £k, 'by reason of,' see 8:13, 16:10 f., 
notes. 

2. Kal £Kpa^ev ev loxupa cpoovfj Aeyoov ktA.] A strong voice (cf. Ps. 28. (29.) 4 cpoovri 
Kuplou ev iaxui, Heb. 5:7 \xexa Kpauyfjq laxupaq), like the voice of the spheres which, 
inaudible to the ear, appeals to the universal conscience (Ps. 19:3 f.); for the cry itself see c. 
14:8, note. "Eneaev is still anticipatory, for the actual fall is not yet, but in the Seer's thought 
the purpose of God has been accomplished already. 

veal eyeveTO KaroiKr|Tr|piov kcA.] So Isaiah writes of Babylon (13:21 f. dvccTtauGOVTai 
£K£i 6r|pla ... Kai dvaTiauaovTai eKei aeipfjveq veal Saiuovia eKei opxrjaovrai Kal 
ovoKevraupoi eKei KaToiKrjaouaiv Kal voaaoTtovnaouaw exivoi ev roiq oiKoiq auroov), and of 
Edom in the very similar passage 34:14 f. Cf. Jer. 27. (50.) 39 KaTOiKr|aouaiv ivSdAuara ev 
raiq vrjaoiq Kai KaToiKrjaouaiv ev auxfj Qvyaxepeq aeiprjvoov (of Babylon); Zeph. 2:14 
veurjoovrai ev ueaw auxfjq iroiuvia Kal Tiavra xa 9r|pla rfjq yf\(;, Kal xauaiAeovreq Kal exvvoi 
ev ToTq cpaxvoouaaiv auxfjq KoiTaaGrjaovrai (of Nineveh); Baruch 4:35 KaTOVKriGrjaerai vnb 
Saiuovloov tov TiAelova xpovov (of the cities of the Exile). The O.T. prophets fill the ruins of 
cities hostile to Judah with satyrs (D'H^U?) and the lilith; the N.T. Apocalyptist, while he 
takes over both the conception and the word Saiuovia, thinks doubtless of the demon-powers 
represented by the idols of paganism (cf. 19:20, 16:14) which will haunt the wrecked temples 
of Rome, the scene of their old magnificence. The resonant KaTOiKnrrjpiov may be purposely 
chosen; contrast with KaroiK. Saiuovloov St Paul's KaroiK. tou Geou (Eph. 2:22). OuAaKrj, 
refugium (Prim.), custodia (Vg.), is here perhaps rather a watch-tower or stronghold (as in 
Hab. 2:1 ha xfjq cpuAaKfjq uou axr|aouai, Bar. 3:34 ol 5e darepeq eAau^av ev ratq cpuAaKaiq 
auxoov), than a prison or cage (20:7); the evil spirits, watching over fallen Rome like night- 
birds or harpies that wait for their prey, build their eyries in the broken towers which rise 
from the ashes of the city. Memar|uevou: Prim., Vg., odibilis. 

3. Sti ek tov oivou tov Guuou xfjq Tiopvelaq auxfjq kcA.] Cf. 14:10, 16:19, notes; and on 
the accumulation of genitives see Blass, Gr. p. 99. neircooKav has overwhelming external 
support, but can scarcely be more than an early and widespread error, due perhaps to the 
proximity of eneaev (v. 2); both the general sense and the prophetic usus loquendi (cf. Jer. 28. 
(51.) 7, 39, 32. (25.) 14 f.) require TrerooKav. 

Two classes would be more especially affected by the fate of Babylon. The ruling class 
had "committed fornication with her," i.e. were deeply and often guiltily involved in the sins 
of Rome; cf. 17:2, note. The mercantile class would suffer yet more severely by the fall of the 
city, and the rest of the chapter is largely occupied with the effect of the event on commerce 
and trade. The writer has in view the graphic description of the collapse of the trade of Tyre 
given by Ezekiel (26-28.); cf. also Isaiah's reference to Babylon (47:15). Allusions to trade 
in the N.T. are fairly frequent (cf. Mt. 13:45, 22:5, 25:14, Jac. 4:13), but it is only in this 
passage that we catch sight of the vast traffic which carried the produce of the East and of 
Egypt to Italy, and found its centre in Rome. The merchants of the world had grown rich 
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(eTiAouTncav, cf. 3:17, note) by reason of (cf. ek rfjq 56£;r|q, v. 1) the might of her wanton 
luxury. Erpfjvoq in 4 Regn. 19:28 is the self-satisfied, complacent, arrogance (JJNU?, cf. 
Gwynn p. 80) of Sennacherib, while in Isa. 61:6 Symm. uses oxpr\viaoEXE for •l^fi; cf. 1 
Tim. 5:11, where KaTacrcpnviav tou xpicrcou means apparently 'to grow restive under the 
restrictions imposed by Christian discipline.' In the present context GTpnvidv (vv. 7, 9) is 
probably, as Hesychius says, 5id tov tiAoutov u(3piq£W, and arpfjvoq is little more than 
'insolent luxury' (deliciae, Prim., Vg.). It was by ministering to the heartless luxury of the 
capital that the traders of the Empire made their money. On the extravagant expenditure of 
the Roman Emperors and aristocracy see Dill, Roman Society from Nero to M. Aurelius, pp. 
20, 32 f., 55 f., 66 ff., 128 ff., 177 f. 

4. f|Kouaa aAAnv cpoovrrv ek tou oupavou Asyouaav kxX.] The Angel's cry is followed by 
another voice which comes from heaven itself (10:4, 10:8, 11:12, 14:2, 14:13), whether the 
Voice of God, as 6 Aaoq uou at first sight suggests (cf. 16:1), or that of one of the angels of 
the Presence, as the character of the whole utterance that follows renders more probable. 
'E^eAGorce kcA. is modelled on several passages in the Prophets which relate to Babylon, e.g. 
Isa. 48:20 eE,eXQe ek Ba(3uAoovoq cpeuyoov and tgov XaASaicov; Jer. 27. (50.) 8 
dc7r:aAAoTpid)9r|T£ ek ueaou Ba(3uAoovoq veal and yfjq XaASaioov Kai s^AGorce; 28. (51.) 6 
(pevyexE ek \xeoov Ba(3uAoovoq, Kai dvaaooqeTO EKaoxoq xr\v 4>uxnv avxov; ib. 45 e^eXQexe ek 
V.EOOV auxfjq Aaoauou (the last cited words, however, are not in codd. BNA Q*). Cf. also Isa. 

52:1 1 dTtoGTnre, dc7r:6aTr|T£, E^iXQaxE ekeXQev, Kai dcKaGaprou uiq aiJ;r|aG£, E^iXQaxE ek \xeoov 
auxfjq. But the cry e^eXQe, e^eXQexe, rings through the Hebrew history; we hear it in the Call 
of Abram (Gen. 12:1) in the rescue of Lot (Gen. 19:12 ff.), in the Exodus, in the call to depart 
from the neighbourhood of the tents of Dathan and Abiram (Num. 16:26); an echo has been 
heard in the command of Mc. 13:14. In this context the sauve qui pent is to be regarded partly 
as a feature borrowed from the O.T. models cited above, partly as a warning to Christians at 
Rome and elsewhere to shun entanglement in the sin and punishment of the new Babylon; cf. 
2 Cor. 6:14 uiq yiveaGe kxEpofyyovvxEC, dmaToiq, Eph. 5:11 uiq auyKoiv xoveixe xoiq epyoiq 
Toiq dvcdpTroiq tou aKoxouq, 1 Tim. 5:22 ur|5s Kowoova duapuaiq dAAoxpiaiq. There is no 
occasion to look for any single fulfilment in history, such as an actual exodus of members of 
the Roman Church: such a precept is sufficiently obeyed by aloofness of spirit maintained in 
the very heart of the world's traffic. As Augustine writes (de civ. Dei, 18:18): "qued 
praeceptum propheticum ita spiritualiter intellegitur ut de huius saeculi civitate . . . fidei 
passibus quae per dilectionem operatur in Deum vivum proficiendo fugiamus." 

5. on £KoAArj6naav ... dxpv xov oupavoO] A reminiscence of Jer. 28. (51.) 9 on fi'yyiKev 
eiq oupavov to vcpiua auxfjq, s^fjpsv ecoq toov aarpoov; this conception is already in Horn. Od. 
15:329 u(3piq xe (3ir| xe oiSrjpeov oupavov v\kei. 'EKoAArjOnaav dxpv x. oup., Vg. pervenerunt 
usque ad caelum; joined one another till they reached heaven, till the ever-growing mass rose 
sky-high; for a somewhat similar use of KoAAdaGai cf. Deut. 28:60 Kai KoAAr|6rjaovTat 
(•IpiXTl) £v aoi [sc. Ttaaai ai 65ivai AiyuTrcou], Bar. 1:20 £KoAArj9r| eiq r|udq xa KaKa Kai r\ 
dpd, Lc. 10:11 tov Kovioprov tov KoAAriGevxa r|uw, Acts 9:26 KoAAdaGai xaiq uaGr|Taiq; the 
exact construction occurs in Zech. 14:5, £VKoAAr|6rja£Tai cpdpay^ opeoov eooq 'Iaa65. 



Koci £uvr|uov£UG£v 6 Gsoq za dSiKriuara auxfjq: cf. 16:19 Ba(3uAobv r| u£ydAr| £uvrja6r| 
evootuov zov Qeov. For uvr|uov£U£w followed by the acc. see Blass, Gr. p. 104. 

6. dra35oT£ aurfj obq Kai avzr\ dniSooKEV kcA.] The command is addressed of course not to 
the 'people of God,' but to the ministers of Divine justice, the yet untrained and unknown 
forces which the Seer saw gathering for the work of destruction: cf. 17:16 ff. Several O.T. 
denunciations of Babylon are in view, e.g. Ps. 136. (137.) 8 6uydTT|p Ba(3uAoovoq, uavcdpioq 
oq avTaTio5u)G£i ooi za avTaiioSoud aou o dvTaniSooKaq r|uw; Jer. 27. (50.) 29 avzan65oze 
avzf\ Kara za epya aurfjq- Kara navza oaa enoir]oev noir\aaze avzf\. The principle of a Divine 
lex talionis runs through the O.T., and asserts itself even in the Sermon on the Mount (Mt. 7:2 
ev op uerpop uerpevre \\ezpx\dx\oeza\ uuw). Even for b'mXiboaze za 5mAa there is abundant 
support; see the legislation of Ex. 22:4, 22:7, 22:9, and cf. Isa. 40:2 ebe^azo ek x^ipoq Kupiov 
5mAd za duapTrjuara aurfjq; Jer. 16:18 dvTaTioSobaoo 5mAdq (B*, 5id naoaq) zaq KaKiaq 
auroov. The same thought, that good and evil return upon the doer with interest which may 
reach an hundredfold, finds a place in Greek poetry; cf. Aesch. Ag. 537 binXa. 5' ezioav 
ITpiauiSai GdudpTia. On the vindictive spirit sometimes displayed by Christians under 
persecution, and its relation to such passages as this, see 6:10 note. 

AtnAouv 5uiAd, Vg. duplicare duplicia, to pay double, is perhaps unique, but it follows 
the analogy of KauuQraqsaGcn kqcuuqc (16:9), 5mAd being the acc. of content. 'Ev too noTTipiop 
ktA.: cf. 14:8, 14:10, notes, and 17:4, 18:3. 

7. oaa eb~6E,aoev avzx\v Kai eozpx]viaoev kzX.] Let her share of misery be proportionate to 
her arrogant self-glorification. Cf. Isa. 3:16 ff. dv9' obv u^obGnoav ai OuyaTipeq laobv ... Kai 
zaneiv&aei 6 Qebq dpxoucaq Guyaxspaq laobv kcA. The general principle is affirmed 
continually, e.g. Prov. 29:23 u(3piq dv5pa zaneivoi; Lc. 1:51 5ieoKopnioev uiiepricpdvouq 
Siavoia KapSiaq auroov ... TiAouTouvTaq e^aneozeiXev Kevouq, ib. 14:11 ndq 6 u^oov eavzbv 
zaneiv<x>dr\oezai; here the humiliating loss of wealth and place is aggravated by acute 
suffering ((3aaaviau6q, cf. 9:5, note) and sorrow; the ease of luxury is exchanged for pain, 
and its light-hearted laugh for the gloom of bereavement; cf. Lc. 6:25 ovai, oi yeXtivzeq vuv, 
cm nevQr\oeze; Jac. 4:9 6 ysAooq uuoov dq nevQoq \xezazpanr\zo}. The same sharp contrast is 
seen in the parable of Lc. 16:19 ff.: avGpumoq 5e Tiq r|v TtAouaioq, Kai £V£5i5ugk£to 
Ttopcpupav Kai (3uaaov £ucppawou£voq KaG' riuipav Aamrpooq ... Kai ev too a5r| ... uiidpxoov £v 
(3aadvoiq kcA. 

ozi ev xfj Kap5ia auxfjq A£y£i ktA.] After Isa. 42:7 ff. einaq Eiq tov aioova £aouai apxouaa 
(rn^A, cf. v. rHIH) ... ov KaGioo XHP a > a passage applied to Rome also in Orac. 

Sibyll. 5:167 ff. a'i a'i navz' aKa9apT£ ttoAi AauviSoq aiY|q I ... XHPH Ka9£5fj vnep oxGaq I Kai 
TiOTauoq Tiftepiq ae KAaua£Tai ktA. A similar boast is ascribed to Tyre by Ezekiel (27:3). Cf. 
Andreas: £Goq ydp Toiq ev £u9uuia Xeyeiv (ei uiq Gdoq auToiq npooeozi cpo(3oq) Ov uiq 
aaA£uGd) eiq zov aioova. 

8. 5id touto ev ma r|U£pa fj^ouaw ai TiAriyai auxfjq ktA.] The elation and self-confidence 
induced by luxury would be the direct cause (ozi ... 5id touto) of sudden and utter ruin. The 
writer still has in mind Isaiah I.e.; the prophet proceeds vuv 5£ aKOU£ raura, rpucp£pd, r| 
KaGr|U£vr|, r| TteroiGuia ... r\E,ei £^£cpviqq eni oe [za 5uo zavza ev r\\xepa ma, azeKvia Kai 
Xnp^lot] — Kai r\E,ei eni ae aTtobAaa ... (36Guvoq ... taAautoopia. 'Ev ma r|U£pa adds to the 
pathos of the downfall; cf. Seneca, ep. 91 "una nox fuit inter urbem maximam et nullam"; cf. 



Lucret. 3:911 "omnia ademit I una dies infesta tibi tot praemia vitae." The 'plagues' of 
Babylon, when they come, will make a dire antithesis to her present condition; death, 
mourning, dearth will reign where life at its gayest and fullest has long prevailed. Fire will 
complete the work of destruction: cf. 17:16, note. Incredible as all this may seem, the Seer is 
assured that it will be realized; Babylon had already been doomed, and the Judge who 
pronounced the sentence (6 Kpivaq, qui iudicavit, Prim.) is strong to execute it; cf. Jer. 27. 
(50.) 34 6 AuTpouuevoq auTouq iaxupoq ... Kpiaw KpiveT Ttpoq Touq dvuSiKouq avzov. Kupioq 
6 Gsoq is the O. T. nii"P "TIN, or the like. 

9 f. Kai kAqcugougw Kai koiJjovtqu eji auTrjv kcA.] The Voice now describes the effects of 
the great catastrophe, in the form of a series of dirges chanted over the dead city by the kings 
(9-10), merchants (11-17), and ship-owners (17-19) of the world. The whole passage seems 
to have been suggested by Ezekiel's dirge over Tyre (Ez. 27). 

The Gpfjvoq is begun by the kings of the earth, i.e. the subordinate and allied princes who 
had flourished under the protection of Rome: for oi (3. xfjq yfjq see 6:15, and for their 
relation to the Empire, 17:2, 17:18, 18:3, notes. As in Ezekiel Tyre is bewailed by the 
"princes of the sea" (Ez. 26:16 f. Korea (3rjaovTou dnb tgov Gpovoov avztiv ndvzeq oi apxovceq 
ek tgov eGvoov xfjq QaXdoor\q ... Kai ArjuiJJOVTai em 5k Gpfjvov kcA.), so St John represents the 
vassals of the Empire as assembling themselves to deplore the fate of Rome. With a touch of 
grim humour he paints them as standing at a safe distance from the conflagration, and 
contenting themselves with idle lamentations. Rome's subjects and allies have shared her 
favours and her luxury (oi ust' auxfjq nopvevaavzeq Kai GTpnvidaavTsq), but cannot help her 
in the time of need, and are careful not to be drawn into her doom. Their oval ovai is sincere 
enough, for in Rome they have lost a protectress, but it avails nothing to the dead city. 

KAauaoucw is for the Attic KAauaovTai, as in Lc. 6:21, Jo. 16:20; cf. ockouggo Jo. 5:25, 
dpir'aoo Jo. 10:28, yeAdaoo Lc. I.e. (W. Schm. p. 107). For the combinations kA. Kai Kotyovzai 
cf. Lc. 8:52 EKkaiov 5t ndvzeq Kai ekottcovto aurrjv; similarly, 23:27 ekotitovto Kai 
sGprjvouv aurov. For rajpooaiq see 1 Pet. 4:12, and cf. 2 Pet. 3:12 for oupavoi Tiupouusvoi 
AuGrjaovrai; for drib uaKpoGsv, Mc. 5:6, note. 'H TioAiq r| iaxupd, 'that seemed so strong': 
contrast Isa. 26:1 i5ou TioAiq iaxupd, Kai awcrjpiov Grjaa to Tdx°q Kai nepizeixoc; ... TioAetq 
oxupdq KaTa(3aAdq kcA. Mia oopa., cf. v. 8 ev ma nuepa; the thought recurs in vv. 16, 19. 

11. Kai oi eprapca xfjq yfjq KAaiouaw kcA.] 'The kings of the earth' are succeeded by the 
'merchants of the earth,' who take up the dirge, weeping and mourning for their dead 
mistress; for KAafcw Kai nevQelv cf. 'Mc' 16:10, Lc. 6:25, Jac. 4:9, and below, v. 15. The 
second lamentation over Babylon is even more frankly self-interested than the first; the 
merchants mourn because they have lost their market, and there is no longer any demand for 
their shiploads of costly wares. Touoq may be used of a load on the back of horse or camel or 
ass (cf. Ex. 23:5 to UTioquyiov ... TreircooKoq vnb zbv yop.ov avzov, but the more usual sense 
'ship's burden,' 'cargo' (cf. Acts 21:3 to ttAoiov r|v dTiocpopTiqouevov tov youov) is in better 
keeping with the present context. Merchandize came to Rome by sea direct from such ports 
as Seleucia, Ephesus, Smyrna, Corinth, Alexandria, Carthage, which tapped the resources of 
the East and of Africa, and on the West from Marseilles and Spain. How vast the traffic was 
appears from hints dropped by contemporary writers, e.g. Pliny H. N. 12:41 "minima 
computatione millies centena millia sestertium annis omnibus India et Seres peninsulaque ilia 



imperio nostro adimunt"; Galen, antid. 1:4 roiq ... iv 'Pwuri kqctoikougw ... dq r\vxa 
navxaxoQev r\K£ KaAd 5id itavroq exovq. Aristides, cited by Wetstein: oca yap nap' skccccou; 
qvexai Kai KaTaaKeudqVcai ouk e'otiv obq ouk ivxavQa (at Rome) del Kal nepwaevei ... Ttdvra 
svrauGa cn^jmtrei, euTiopiai, vauTiAiai, ysoopyiai, AsrdAAoov KaGdpaia, Tsxvai onoaai dai 
re Kai yeydqvTai ... on 5' dv uiq evxavQa i'5oi Tiq, ouk eoxi toov yevouevoov rj yvyvoyivoov. 
Such words reveal the extent of the loss which the commerce of the world might be expected 
to suffer from a sudden collapse of its chief market. 

12. youov xpuaou Kai dpyupou Kai AiGou uuiou kcA.] A list of the imports which flowed 
into the port of Rome — (1) precious metals, marbles and gems, (2) textile materials for costly 
clothing, (3) choice woods, articles of vertu, cosmetics, (4) food stuffs, (5) live stock, from 
sheep and cattle to slaves and other human ministers to the wants or the vices of the rich. 

Only a few of these articles of commerce call for separate notice. ZipiKOV, 'Seric fabric,' 
i.e. silk, is an. Aey. in Biblical Greek, for in Prov. 31:22 is rendered by (3uoaoq and 
in Ez. 16:10, 16:13 by Tpixaircoq; but aripncoq is freely used by Greek writers after the 
Macedonian conquest, when silk found its way to the West; how abundant the material was at 
Rome in the first century appears from a statement of Josephus (B. J. 7. 5. 4) that at the 
triumph of Vespasian and Titus to orpaTiumKOV ... x^piq otiAgov f\oav ev eaGrjaeaw ar|piKaiq 
£GT£cpavoou£VOi 5dcpvaiq. The form aipiKoq (Prim, sirici) which is attested here by all the 
uncials, has some external support; see W.H. 2 Notes, p. 158, W. Schm. p. 46. EuAov Guivov 
(lignum citreum, Prim. /. thyinum, Vg.), wood of the tree known to the Greeks as Guov, Gua, 
or Guta and to the Romans as citrus, probably the Thuia articulata of botany. This wood, 
which was imported from North Africa, where it grew freely in the neighbourhood of the 
Atlas, was much prized for its veining, which in the best specimens simulated the eyes of the 
peacock's tail (Mart. 14:85), or the stripes of the tiger and spots of the panther (Plin. H. N. 
13:96), or the seeds of the parsley; the colour also varied in different specimens; hence rarv 
Guivov. At Rome citrus wood was much sought after for dining tables: "Seneca, Dio 61:10, § 
3, ... had 300 tables of citrus wood with ivory feet" (Mayor on Juv. 1:137); but it was also 
used for veneering, and for small works of art, which were made out of the hard roots of the 
tree (Theophrast. H. P. 5:5 ek raurriq (sc. xfjq piqnq) xa anov Saioxara Ttoidxai toov epyoiv). 
'EAscpdvuvov (LXX. = |U7); ivory was used by the Hebrews for boxes (Cant. 5:14), beds 
(Am. 6:4), and even in building (3 Regn. 22:39 oikov eAecpdvuvov, cf. Ps. 44. (45.) 9, Cant. 
7:4, Am. 3:15). It is mentioned by Ezekiel (27:15) among the imports of Tyre. By wealthy 
Romans under the Empire it was largely used in the decoration of furniture such as beds, 
couches, tables: thus Juvenal complains (11:120 ff.): "cenandi nulla voluptas I ... latos nisi 
sustinet orbes I grande ebur et magno sublimis pardus hiatu I dentibus ex illis quos mittit porta 
Syenes" — people cannot enjoy their supper unless their table rests on a leopard carved in 
ivory. 

13. Kivvduoouov (|1Q|p), according to Herodotus (3:111) a word of Phoenician origin, 
was among the ingredients of the 'holy anointing oil' (Ex. 30:24 ff.), and is named with other 
spices in Prov. 7:17, Cant. 4:14, Sir. 24:15. Probably it was not the Ceylon spice now known 
by that name, but the product of the Cinnamon cassia from South China (Enc. Bibl. 828 f.). 
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In Roman life it supplied one of the cosmetics of the banquet; Plaut. Cure. 1:2. 6, "tu mihi 
stacte, tu cinnamomum, " Lucan, 10:165, "multumque madenti I infudere comae quod 
nondum evanuit aura I cinnamon." "Auoouov, amormum (Theophrast. H. P. 9:7. 2, Plin. H. N. 
12:28) is another Eastern perfume familiar to Roman writers: cf. Ovid, Cydipp. 21:266 
"spissaque de nitidis tergit amoma comis"; Martial, 8:77 "si sapis, Assyrio semper tibi crinis 
amomo I splendeat." As to its place of origin, Theophrastus (9:7) can only say oi uev £K 
MnSdaq oi be e<^ 'IvSoov; Enc. Bibl. 145 suggests that it came from the cissus vitigena, a 
native of Armenia. On Gumduara see 5:8, note, on uupov, Mc. 14:3, note; on Ai(3avoq, c. 8:3, 
note. LeuiSaAiq (here only in N.T., but frequent in LXX. = Jlbb), the fine flour imported for 

the use of the wealthy: Plin. H. N. 13:21 "similago ex tritico fit laudatissimo." The wheat 
supply of Rome (avcoq) came largely from Egypt and was brought in large cornships from 
Alexandria; see Blass on Acts 27:6. 

Kai uuioov veal peSoov kou aooucrcoov, sc. youov, though it is not easy to see why the 
construction should at this point revert to that of youov xpuaoO kcA., to return almost 
immediately to the accusative in veal tjwxdq dvGpumoov. Mr Anderson Scott suggests that "we 
should see here additional items which distinguish Rome from her O.T. representative, Tyre"; 
but Tyre, too, had dealings in horses and human flesh (Ez. 27:13 f.). It would seem as if the 
writer merely wished to relieve the monotony of the long sentence and perhaps at. the same 
time to throw greater solemnity into the last clause. 'Pebr\ according to Isid. etym. 20:12, is a 
"genus vehiculi quattuor rotarum, " and according to Quintilian (1:5. 5) came from Gaul; it 
became fashionable at Rome, and in the third century, according to Lampridius, Senators 
acquired the privilege of plating their rhedae with silver. Igoucctgov, mancipiorum, slaves, a 
use which is familiar to the LXX. (Gen. 36:6 acouorca xov oikou, Tob. 10:10 aoouorca veal 
KTrjvr|, Bel 32 5uo aoouorca veal 5uo Ttp6(3on:a, 2 Mace. 8:11 en dyopaauov 'IouSoucov 
aooudroov), who, as the papyri shew (Deissmann, Bible Studies, page 160) found it in the 
Egyptian Greek of the Delta. It was repudiated by the Atticists (e.g. Pollux 3:78 aobuara be 
anXtiq ovk dv emoiq dAAd 5ouAa aobuorca), but established itself in the later language; the 
slave merchant was known as a aoouaTeuTtopoq (Eustath. in Od. 1.), and as late as the end of 
the fourth century Epiphanius could write: r| auvrjOeia -roue, SouAouq aobuara eiu>Qe KaXelv. 
Yuxai dvGpumoov (Prim, strangely, diver si generis animalia) is from Ez. 27:13 r| 'EAAdq, Kai 
r| auuicaaa, veal xa Ttapa-cdvovra, outoi eveTtopeuovTO aoi ev ^ux«^ dvGpooTcoov ( J3, 
D*Tijt). Though in itself this old Hebrew phrase means little more than 'human live stock,' it 

serves to draw attention to the serious side of the Roman slave trade. The world of St John's 
day ministered in a thousand ways to the follies and vices of its Babylon, but the climax was 
reached in the sacrifice of human life which recruited the huge familiae of the rich, filled the 
lupanaria, and ministered to the brutal pleasures of the amphitheatre. 

14. Kai r| oicobpa aou rfjq eiuGuuiaq kxX.] 'And the ripe fruit of the desire of thy soul is 
gone from thee, and all thy rich and bright things have perished from thee.' 'Oicobpa is the 
autumn fruit, ripe for ingathering; see Jer. 47. (40.) 10, 12 auvaydy£T£ oivov Kai oicobpav Kai 
eXaiov kcA..; and cf. Jude 12 5sv5pa cpGwoTtoopwd aKapica, 'trees in late autumn when the 
fruit is past.' Just when the fruit of the labour of many generations seemed ready to fall into 
the mouth, it had vanished like a dream; the long desired consummation never came. The first 



aou may be taken with r| oral) pa (Prim, pomorum tuorum concupiscentia animae), or with xfjq 
t|>uX*K (Vg. poma desiderii animae tuae); its position in the latter case is not necessarily 
emphatic (WM. p. 193; Blass, Grp. 288). For Amapoq, nitidus, in the wider sense see Isa. 
30:23 6 dpToq tou y£vr|uaToq Tfjq yfjq aou ectcxi TtAnauovri Kai Amapoq (f ftU?); 2 Esdr. 19:35 
ev rfj yfj xfj nXaxda Kai Amapa (nJIpWH) f| sScoKaq evcotuov auTcov. Of the two adjectives 
to be distinguished here, za Autapd is perhaps the rich and dainty food, za Aauitpd the gay 
attire and costly furniture, which were the fruits of Roman conquests and policy. The Seer 
sees them all gone, and gone for ever; another summer, another ingathering, is not to be 
hoped for; never again will be found (ou ur] ... suprjaouaw, "nicht mehr wird man finden") in 
the city on the Tiber the extravagant luxury, the inhuman selfishness, of the age of the 
Caesars. 

15. oi Eunopoi toutcov, oi TtAou-crjaavcec, an auTfjq ktA.] The writer comes back to the 
merchants' dirge from which he had turned aside in v. 11 in order to describe the nature of 
their traffic with Rome. 'The merchants,' he resumes, 'who deal in these wares (oi e\m. 
toutgov, comp. v. 23 oi euitopoi aou) and have gotten their wealth from Rome (cf. v. 3 ek Tfjq 
Suvduscoq tou aTpfjvouq auTfjq £TtAouTr|aav) will do as the kings did; they will stand at a safe 
distance from the city (v. 10), and pay their tribute of respect in similar terms.' 

16. AeyovTsq oval ovai ktA.] The second dirge begins as the first did (v. 10), and ends 
similarly (cm uia copa ktA.). But there is an apposite change in the description of the city; 
while to the kings Rome is simply r| iaxupd, the merchants naturally measure her by her 
opulence and splendour. For r| 7i£pi(3£(3Ar|U£vr| ... Kai K£xpuacou£vr| see 17:4, note; (3uaawov, 
which finds no place in the earlier description, has perhaps been suggested by v. 12; it comes 
in merely as an article used in the attire of the very rich (cf. Lc. 16:19), and clearly has not 
the symbolical significance which it bears in 19:8, 19:14. 

ozi ma copa r|pr|uco9r| 6 ToaouToq TtAouToq] This corresponds to oti ma copa r|A9£v r| 
Kpiaiq aou in the dirge of the kings. 'Hpr|uco9r| might be more properly used to describe the 
condition of the city itself, as in 17:16 and below, v. 19; cf. Mt. 12:25 Tidaa (3aaiA£ia 
U£pia0£iaa Ka9' £auTfjq £pr|U0UTai. But the merchants still think of the wealth of Rome; it is 
Rome's money they miss and deplore, not the city and its people. 

17. Kai iraq Ku(3£pvrjTr|q Kai iraq 6 inl totiov nAicov ktA.] One other class finds its 
interests gravely affected by the fall of Rome — the shipmasters and seafaring people in 
general; and from these there comes a third dirge. Compare Ezekiel's lamentation over Tyre, 
27:28 f. Tipoq Tiqv Kpauynv Tfjq cpcovfjq aou oi Ku(3£pvfjTai aou cpu(3co cpo(3n9rjaovTai, Kai 
KaT(3rjaovTai anb tcov tiAoicov TidvT£q oi KCOTir|AdTai Kai oi £Tu(3aTai, Kai oi Tipcopaq Tfjq 
GaAdaaiqq ktA. If Rome was not like Tyre a seaport, and had no direct business on the sea, the 
sea-going population of the shores of the Mediterranean were not less interested in her fate 
than they had once been in that of Tyre. Ostia was doubtless the destination of most of the 
merchant vessels of the Empire; cf. Florus 1:4 "Ostiam coloniam posuit, iam turn videlicet 
praesagiens animo futurum ut totius mundi opes et commeatus illo veluti maritimae urbis 
hospitio exciperentur." 
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Ku(3£pvfjTQU (Ez. = Dublin) are shipmasters, in contrast with vauKAfjpoi on the one hand 
and vavxai on the other; cf. Acts 27:1 1 too Ku(3£pvrrcr| Kal tco vauKrjpco uaAAov eneiQexo, 
where Blass cites Plut. mor. 807 B vavxaq uiv EKAeysTai Ku(3£pvr|Tr|q veal KujkpvrjTnv 
vauKAiqpoq. It is not quite so clear who is meant by 6 STtl tottov tiAsgov. The rendering of 
Prim, omnis super mare navigans gives some colour to Nestle' s ingenious correction tiovtov 
(nO|TON for TOinON, an easy change; see Text. Criticism ofN.T., p. 168); but it is 
perhaps unnecessary to depart from the well-attested totiov. 'He who sails for (any) part' is 
the merchantman who goes with his goods, or the chance passenger (vector); if the exact 
phrase does not occur elsewhere, it is approached in Mc. 13:8 eoovxai asiauoi Kara TOTiouq, 
Acts 27:2 uiAAovn nXelv dq Touq Kara xr\v 'Aaiav xonovq, Strab. 3:230 B ev koAttw ... Sv oi 
nXiovxeq Kai xpobusvoi Toiq TOTtoiq 'ApTd(3poov Avuiva TipoaayopdSouaw. Kai oaoi xr\v 
GdAaaaav spydqovTai, 'and all who make their living by the sea,' not only sea captains and 
their crews, but the whole 9aAorrcoupr|6v Kal vaunKov sGvoq (Philostr. vit. Apoll. 4:32); the 
phrase epydqeaGai xr\v GdAaaaav — the correlative of spy. xx\v yfjv (Gen. 3:5) — is abundantly 
illustrated by Wetstein, ad loc; on the construction cf. WM., p. 279. 

19. dq ouoia xf\ noXei xf\ ueydAri;] In Isa. 47:10 Babylon boasts 'Eyoo dm, Kai ovk eoxiv 
ixipa, while in Ez. 27:32 the exact phrase here used occurs in the Heb. though not in the 
LXX: "liSp UJipl Kai e|3aAov Xouv em. Tiqq KecpaAdq auToov comes from the 
preceding verse in Ezekiel (Kai duGrjaouaw km. xr\v KecpaAiqv auxoov yfjv Kai aitoSov 
arpobaovTai); the exact words used by the Apocalyptist occur in Jos. 7:6 (LXX.). For 
X0uc=*l£)i) see Gen. 2:7, Lev. 14:41, etc., and in N.T. Mc. 6:11 dcavd£;aT£ tov xouv=Mt. 
10:14 tov Kovioprov. EKTfjq TiuiOTnroq auTfjq, 'by reason of her valuableness,' i.e. her great 
wealth, which gave her unrivalled spending power; the word is an. Key. in LXX. and N.T., 
but occurs ccasionally in the later literary Greek, e.g. Arist. eth. Nic. 10:7 Siacpepouai 
TimoTnri ai ^uxai, 20:7 Suvdua Kai TiuioTnri tioAu uaAAov navxoiv unepexev, Lib. ep. 1557 
Tipoaayopeuoo Tiqv TiuioTnrd aou. Compare the use of Tiurj in 1 Pet. 2:7 (see Hort's note). 

20. dxppaivou en avxf\ kcA.] While the kings and merchants of the earth and its mariners 
bewail Babylon, Heaven and its friends rejoice over her doom: the reverse of the picture 
drawn in 11:10, where upon the death of the Two Witnesses oi KaTOiKoOvceq im. xfjq yfjq 
Xaipouaw en auroiq Kai dxppawovTai: see notes there. There is perhaps a reference to Deut. 
32:43, LXX. (cf. Intr. to the O. T. in Greek, p. 243) dxppdvGnrs oupavoi aua avxti ... 
dxppdvGnre eGviq uerd tou Aaou auTou ... on to aiua tgov uioov avxov dcSiKdrai, Kai 
£K5iKrja£i Kai avxano§(boei 5vKnv roiq exGpotq; cf. Isa. 44:23 dxppdvGrrce, oupavoi, cm 
f\\ir]0£v 6 Gsoq tov 'IapaiqA, and Lc. 15:7, 15:10 xocpd sv tw oupavw eaxai. Andreas: SiaTou 
oupavou f| Touq dyyeAouq cpnaiv, rj Touq ev avxti exovxaq dyiouq to TtoAtreuua. Oi ayioi Ka 
oi duoaToAoi Kai oi TipocpfjTai, the Church and her two highest ministries (1 Cor. 12:28 
TipwTOV duoaToAouq, bevxepov Ttpocpr|Taq); in 16:6, 18:24, the Prophets alone are mentioned. 
It is not clear whether in the present passage the Apostles are the College of the Twelve, as in 
21:14, or whether the word is used in the wider sense (2:2, note); but probably the title is 
inclusive. The absence of any reference to a local ministry is remarkable — contrast Phil. 1:1 
Toiq dyioiq ... auv dnaKonoiq Kai SiaKovoiq — but it is characteristic of a book which 
emanates from prophetic circles and is charismatic throughout. 



on dcpwev 6 Gsoq to Kpiua uuwv kt, auxfjq] Kpiua is here, not as in 17:1, a sentence 
pronounced by a judge, but a case for trial, as in Ex. 18:22 xa 5e (3paxsa toov Kpiudroov 
Kpwouaw auroi 1 Cor. 6:7, Kpiuara £X£T£. God has judged the case of Heaven and the 
Church — uutov, for in this instance their cause is one — against Babylon, with the result 
which the vision has revealed; the Church is at last avenged upon her enemy. 'E^ auxfjq, at her 
expense; the trial has issued injustice being exacted from her. On the whole verse Andreas 
well remarks: oux obq xaip^KaKoi xrj toov ranSeiodv ducpopa xaipouaw, dAA' obq 
duGuuiav Sicaiupov nepl xr\v 5iaKonr\v rfjq duapriaq exovxeg. Cf. 6:10, 18:6, notes. 

21. Kai r\pev dq ayyeAoq iaxupoq kcA.] In the silence which follows the Voice from 
Heaven (vv. 4-20), a single angel (for dq cf . 8:13, 9:13, 19:17; the numeral approaches the 
force of an indefinite article, but has not yet quite lost its proper meaning) represents the fall 
of Babylon by a symbolical action. He takes what appears to be (cbq) a great millstone and 
with all his might (iaxupoq) hurls it into the sea, which in this chapter (v. 17) as throughout 
the book (e.g. 7:1, 8:8 f., 10:2 ff., 12:12, 12:18, 13:1, 16:3 f.) belongs to the scenery of the 
Apocalyptic drama. A AiGoq uuAwoq (cf. A. uuAiKoq, Lc. 17:2; the former adj. lays stress 
upon the purpose to which the stone is put, the latter upon its fitness for the work) or uuAoq 
(Mc. 9:42) might be one of the stones of a hand-mill such as women could work (Ex. 11:5 
xfjq GspotTiavvriq xfjq napa xov uuAov, Mt. 24:41 5uo dArjGouaai ev too uuAw), or one which 
needed an ass to turn it (uuAoq ovncoq, Mc. I.e.); the latter or even a stone of greater weight 
(ueyaq) is intended here. The Seer has in his mind Jer. 28. (51.) 63 eoxai oxav Tiauar| xov 
dvaywobaKew to (3i(3Aiov xovxo, Kai duSrjaaq en avxo AiGov Kai pixpeiq avxo dq uiaov xov 
Eucppdrou, Kai spdq ourooq K.axab'voexai Ba(3uAobv, Kai ou uiq dvaarfj, and perhaps also an 
earlier passage, Ex. 15:5 KardSuaav dq (3u66v wad AiGoq (cf. 2 Esdr. 19:11). Compare also 
Herod. 1:165 uuSpov SiSrjpeov KareTtovTooaav Kai oouoaav uiq Ttpiv eq OooKaiav ff^evv, Ttpiv rj 
tov uuSpov toutov dvacpavfjvai. 

ourooq opurjuan (3Ar|6rja£Tai Ba(3uAobv] 'As this stone is flung into the deep, so shall 
Babylon vanish.' 'Opurjuan, impetu, 'with a rush,' like a stone whizzing through the air; cf. 
Deut. 28:49 ooaa opuiqua azxov; Hos. 5:10 en aurouq dexdo cbq u5oop to opuiqud uou 
(Symm. uSpoKeAiav opurjuaroq uou), 1 Mace. 6:33 anf\pev xr\v Ttap£u(3oAriv ev opurjuan 
aurfjq. The action symbolizes the complete submergence, the final disappearance of pagan 
Imperial Rome; ou ur] evpe6f\ exx — she is to vanish, as Babylon had vanished in the time of St 
John; cf. Strabo, 16:1073: r| 5e [Ba(3uAwv] epr\\xoq r\ TtoAArj, &ox en avxf\q uiq av OKvfjaai 
riva exnexv ... 'Epiquia ueydAiq 'oxxv r\ ueydAri TtoAiq; Lucian, contempl. 23 r| Nlvoq uev ... 
diroAooAev r|5r| ... r| Ba(3uAu>v he ooi ... ov \xexa noXv Kai avxr\ qY|Tr|9r|aou£vr| (oonep r\ Nlvoq. 

22. Kai cpooviq KiGapwSwv Kai uouaiKtov kcA.] No sounds of rejoicing, or of industrial life 
or even of domestic work shall be heard in Babylon again. For the first compare what is said 
of Tyre by Ezekiel (26: 13 KaraAuaei to TiAfjGoq toov uouawobv aou 0=P"T'^), Kai r| cpooviq 
toov ^aArripioov aou ou uiq aKOuaGfj exi), and of Jerusalem by Isaiah and Jeremiah (Isa. 24:8 
nenavxax sucppoauvri Tuuraxvoov ... nenavxax cpooviq KiGdpaq; Jer. 7:34 KaraAuaoo ... cpoovrrv 
eucppaivouevoov Kai cpoovrrv xoupovroov, cpooviqv vuucpiou Kai cpooviqv vuucpiqq, cf. 25:10, 40. 
(33.) 9. On KiGdpa, KiGapwSoq, see 5:8, 14:2, note; the auAnrrjq (Mt. 9:23) is the player on 
the flute (b^bn, auAoq), who performed, often with the KiGapwSoq, at the festivities of 
Hebrew life (2 Regn. 6:5, Isa. 5:12, 30:29, 30:32 (A), Sir. 40:21, 1 Mace. 3:45. EaAmorrjq, a 



later form of aaXmyKxr\c;, founded on the analogy of oqcAtuogo, koakmaa (8:6 ff.) is cot. Key. 
in Biblical Greek. The trumpet proper (PH^n) was in Jewish use nearly limited to religious 

services, but at Rome the tuba was heard at the games (Juv. 6:249) and in the theatre (ib. 
10:214, with Mayor's note), and even at funerals (Pers. 3:103). Mouchkcov may be songs 
(Gen. 31:27, Ez., I.e.) or instruments of music (Dan. 3:5 f.=^"llpT), but the analogy of 
Ki9apco5oov, auAnroov, oaXmoztiv is in favour of the masc, and by uouaiKoi must be 
intended either 'performers on (other) instruments,' or vocalists, R.V. "minstrels"; cf. 1 
Mace. 9:39, 9:41, where the same ambiguity exists: 6 vuucpioq s^fjAGsv ... \xeza tuuttccvwv kocI 
uougvkoov ... kcu uerecrrpdcpri ... cpcoviq uouchkcov auxcov eiq Gpfjvov. 

Kai Tide, ZEXviTY\q raxariq TexvrK ktA.] The industries of the great city will be swept away 
as well as its festivities. A zexvizy\(; may be an artist in metal (Deut. 27:15, Cant. 7:1, Acts 
19:24, 19:38), in stone (1 Chr. 22:15), or even in textile fabrics (Sir. 45:11). All the arts of 
civilized life are at an end in the new Babylon; one will hear no more among its ruins the 
stroke of the hammer or the whir of the loom; even domestic sounds such as may be heard in 
the merest hamlet, e.g. the creaking and droning of the upper millstone as it turns upon the 
lower, are hushed for ever; there is no hope that they will be revived in a restored city. MuAoq 
is here apparently the mill, i.e. the whole apparatus as distinguished from the AiOoq uuAwoq 
(v. 21); cf. Num. 11:8 rjAnGov avzb kv tco uuAco, Mt. 24:41. The cpooviq uuAou is best 
explained as the sound made by the mill, and not the singing of the women who turn it, 
though the wSiq ercvuuAioq, as Wetstein shews, was traditional in Greece. 

23. Kai cpooq Auxvou ov uiq cpdvr| iv go! en ktA.] Whether the streets of Rome were 
regularly lit after dark is doubtful: Juvenal (3:285) speaks of the brilliant lights carried by the 
rich, contrasting his own dependence on the moon or on the "breve lumen candelae"; at a 
festival in A.D. 32 the spectators were escorted home by torchlight, provided by an army of 
slaves; on the other hand Ammianus writes (14:1, § 9): "in urbe ... pernoctantium luminum 
claritudo dierum solet imitari fulgorem"; see Mayor's note on Juv. I.e. Certainly the houses of 
the wealthy were not wanting in means of illumination; lucernae and candelabra of artistic 
forms abounded; even bed chambers were provided with lamps {lucernae cubiculares) which 
sometimes were burnt all night (Mart. 10:38, 14:39). But in the Seer's forecast the lights of 
Rome have gone out in utter darkness. Even the occasional flash of the torches carried by 
bridal processions (Mt. 25:1 ff.) is seen no more, and with it has ceased the "voice of the 
bridegroom and the bride," a phrase which is frequent in Jeremiah (7:34, 16:9, 25:10, 40. 
(33.) 11, cf. Bar. 2:23); for epeovr] vuucpiou see also Jo. 3:29. 

on oi euTtopoi gou r|oocv oi \xeyiozaveq ktA.] The connexion of thought is difficult. Are 
the two clauses introduced by on parallel, or is the second dependent on the first? For other 
examples of the writer's use of on ... on see 15:4, 16:6 (note). In the present instance it 
seems best to take the first on as controlling the whole sentence, and the second as 
explaining the first. Babylon has been submerged by her very greatness, for her greatness has 
been used to bewitch and mislead the world, and not to raise and purify it. Oi euTiopoi gou 
ktA. rests upon Isa. 23:8 oi E|mopoi auxfjq evSo^oi, dpxovreq xfjq ynq QT)K ^.^^ ■ ■ ■ 
D*HU?), and Ez. 27:21 jiavzeq oi dpxovreq Kn5dp, outoi euiiopoi oou; for yLeyiozaveq see 
6:15, note. Traders who could make Rome their market rose to the first rank, became 



merchant princes (vv. 3, 15), while Rome on her part acquired a worldwide influence which 
she used for evil; through their traffic with her all nations had learnt to adopt her false 
standards of life and worship. On cpapuavria see 9:21 note. Like Nineveh (Nah. 3:4 r|youu£vr| 
cpapudKoov, r| raoAouaa eQvy\ ev zf\ Ttopvda avzf\q veal Aaouq ev zoiq cpapuaKoiq avzf\q), and 
Babylon (Isa. 47:12 ozf\Qi vvv ev zaiq oraoiScriq aou veal zf\ TtoAAfj cpapuaKia aou a 
eudvGaveq ek veornroq aou), Rome was full of professors of the black art; for the authorities 
see Mayor's note on Juv. 3:77, and cf. Orac. Sibyll. 5:163 dAAd usvdq rarv£pr|uoq oAouq 
aioovaq ... aov aTuyeoua' eSacpoq, ozi cpapuaKinv En6Qr\oaq. But the word is probably used by 
St John in the wider sense of the witchery of gay and luxurious vice and its attendant 
idolatries, by which the world was fascinated and led astray. See 21:8, 22:15, notes. 

24. koc! ev avzf\ ai'uaxa Tipocpnrwv ktA.] A further reason for the overthrow of Rome was 
her bloodguiltiness (ozi is to be carried on from v. 23). Cf. Jer. 28. (51.) 35 to oriud uou km. 
zovq KQCTOiKouvTac, xaASououq, kpEi 'IepouaaArju (see also v. 49, Heb.); Ez. 24:6 go TtoAiq 
aiudroov A£(3r|q ktA. The blood shed by Rome was not simply that of gladiators 'butchered to 
make a Roman holiday,' many of whom may have deserved their fate (cf. Dill, Roman 
Society, p. 242), but that also of Saints and Prophets: cf. 16:6, 17:6, notes. The massacre of 
64, and recent troubles under Domitian sufficiently explain oriua dyvoov (cf. Clem. Cor. 1, 5 
ff.); among the TtpocpfjTcn martyred at Rome may have been such prominent Roman 
Christians as Andronicus and Junias (Rom. 16:7 omveq daw £Tuar|uoi ev Toiq diroaToAoiq), 
or possibly the writer may have in view St Peter and St Paul, who were prophets as well as 
Apostles. But the responsibility of Rome was not limited to martyrdoms which occurred 
within the city; the world was under her rule, and the loss of all lives sacrificed 
(eacpayuevoov, cf. 5:9, 5:12, 13:8) throughout the Empire lay at her door. It is remarkable that 
the same is said of Jerusalem before her fall (Mt. 23:35 OTiooq sA.0r| ecp' uudq Tidv ociua Sikquov 
skxuvvousvov STUTfjqYnq)- On ai'uorca see c. 16:6, note. 

Chapter 19 

19:1-10. Triumph in Heaven. Two Hallelujah Psalms; an angelic message. 

1. uerd zavza r\Kovaa obq cpooviqv ktA.] The triumphant shouts which follow are an answer 
to the appeal in 18:20 sueppouvou ... ovpavi, kzX. The first (1-8) is the Te Deum of Heaven 
kni zf\ 5iKai.0Kpi.Gia zov Qeov, as Arethas expresses it. It comes from a 'great multitude,' 
which reminds the reader of the multitude of 7:9, but as the Church is called to add her 
Hallelujah afterwards (v. 5), this first-named oxAoq TtoAuq is probably the Angel Host, the 
uupidSeq ayyiXiov of Heb. 12:22, the uupidSeq uupidSoov kocI xiAidSeq xiAidSoov of Apoc. 
5:11. Their paean takes the form of a Hallelujah Psalm. 

The liturgical note H co, dAAr|Aomd (on r] for e see Dalman, Gr. p. 152), 

alleluia) occurs at the beginning of Pss. 105-106., 111-113., 117-118., 135., 146-140. 
(Heb.) and of a few other Psalms in the LXX. which are without it in M. T. (cf. Intr. to O. T. 
in Greek, p. 250). The transliteration dAAnAoui'd must have come into use among the 
Hellenistic Jews before the Christian era (cf. Tob. 13:18 epouow naaai ai puuai aurfjq (sc. 
'IepouaaAriu) 'AAAnAoui'd, 3 Mace. 7:13 emcpoovrjaavTeq to dAAr|Aoui'd), and was taken over 
by the Apostolic Church from the Hellenistic Synagogue. Like Hosanna, this Hebrew word 
became familiar even to the most unlettered Christians everywhere, rather perhaps through 
the Easter Alleluia than through the influence of the N. T., where it occurs only in this 



passage; cf. Aug. enarr. in Pss. 21:24 "his diebus per totum orbem terrarum ... dicitur Amen 
et Alleluia, " and for its early use in these islands see Bede, H. E. 1:20, 2:1. It was hailed as a 
connecting link between the worship of the Church on earth and the worship of Heaven; cf. 
Aug. serm. 255. (a paschal sermon): "in hoc quidem tempore peregrinationis nostrae ad 
solatium viatici dicimus Alleluia; modo nobis Alleluia canticum est viatoris, tendimus autem 
per viam laboriosam ad quietam patriam, ubi retractis omnibus actionibus nostris non 
remanebit nisi Alleluia." This view of the word no doubt had its origin in the present passage, 
where Hallelujah is the keynote of the heavenly hymn of praise. 

r| oooTripia veal r| 56^a Kai r| 5uvamq tou Qeov r|uoov] 'Salvation, Glory, and Power are our 
God's'; cf. 12:10 apn iyevexo r\ aarcripia ... xov Qeov r\\xG>v, and the more usual form in 7:10 
(r| q. too Gsco r|uoov); on r| aooTr|pia see note on 7:10. A definite reason is given for the present 
psalm of praise — the execution of judgement upon Babylon (on &Ar|9wai ... on evepwev 
ktA.). For aAnG. Kai 5uc. ai Kpiaaq gov cf. 15:3, 16:7. The thought of the coming doom of 
Babylon has been in view from c. 14:7; now at length it is seen in its realization. 

The second on, as in 18:23 (see note there), justifies the statement introduced by the first. 
That the Divine judgements are true and just has been shewn anew by His sentence on the 
Great Harlot (cf. 17:1, 17:5, notes); on svepwev see 18:8, 18:20. "Hnq (cf. 1:7 oinveq auTOV 
£^£K£vrr|aav, 2:24 oinveq ouk eyvwoav, 12:13 xr\v yuvaiKa fjnq exekev xov apaeva; even in 
the Apoc. ooxiq and 6q are not indistinguishable in meaning) ecpQeipev xr\v yf\v kv xf\ 
Tiopevda auTfjq: 'it is just that she who brought moral ruin upon the world should herself lie 
in ruins.' For the general sense see 14:8, 17:2, 17:5, 18:3, notes: for ecpSeipev xr\v yf\v cf. 
11:18 SiacpGdpai xovq SiacpOdpovTaq nqv yf\v, and notes there; the phrase is perhaps 
suggested here by Jer. 28. (51.) 25, where Babylon is to opoq to SiecpGapuevov, to 
SiacpGdpov Tidaav xr\v yf\v. The uncompounded verb is used freely in an ethical sense; cf. 1 
Cor. 3:17, 15:33, Jude 10. 

The grounds on which judgement was pronounced against Babylon are again rehearsed, 
viz.: (1) Ttopvda, (2) ai\xaxeKxvaia; cf. 18:23 ff. Toov 5ouA.gov qcutou seems here to include 
both Saints and Prophets — the Church and her leaders. For ekSikew aiua 8K Tivoq see 6:10; 
£k5. £K x^ipoq Tivoq is less usual, but cf. 4 Regn. 9:7, which perhaps is in the Seer's mind: 
£K5iKrja£iq t& ai'uaTa tojv SouAojv uou tojv Ttpocpnroov Kai toc ai\xaxa ttccvtoov twv SouAoov 
Kupiou £K x^^poq CT?P) 'l£^d(3£A Kai £K x^^poq oAou tou oikou 'Ax«ccP- The phrase seems to 
be 'pregnant' ; written at length it would have run: Epuaorco Touq SouAouq qcutou ek Tfjq x^^poq 
auTfjq, £K5iKrjaaq iE, auTfjq to aiua auTwv. 

3. Kai 5£UT£pov d'pr|Kav 'AAAr|Aouia] The shout of praise ends as it began, after the 
manner of certain of the Hallelujah Psalms (106., 135., 146., 150.); compare Miriam's 
repetition of the first distich of the Song of Moses (Ex. 15:1, 15:21). Iteration emphasizes, as 
in Ps. 61. (62.) 12 anaE, iXdXr]aev 6 Qeoq, 5uo Taura rjKouaa, on to Kpacouq tou Qeov; Job 
33:14 £v yap x(o anaE, AaArjaai 6 Kupioq, £v 5e tw SeuTepw. Thus the second Hallelujah is not 
merely formal, but adds strength to the first, like the antiphona with which the later Church 
learnt to call attention to the leading idea of a psalm or to the thought on which for the time 
she wished to lay special emphasis. On the termination of ri'pr|Kav see WH. 2 , Notes, p. 173, 



WH. Westcott and Hort, N.T. in Greek second edition (1896). 



W. Schm., p. 113, note, and cf. 18:3 TteraoKav, 21:6 V£yovav; an d on the perfect see 3:3, 5:7 
(note). 

Kai 6 kqcttvoc, avzf\q dva(3aiv£i ktA.] With the offering of praise there goes up, instead of 
incense (8:4 dv£(3r| 6 kqcttvoc, tgjv Ouuiaucrcoov), the smoke which rises perpetually from the 
embers of the city; cf. 14:11 6 kqcttvoc, zov (3aaaviauou aurcov dq aioovaq aiobvoov dva(3awei. 
The same is said of Edom, regarded as an enemy of Israel, in Isa. 34:9 f.: eaxai r\ yfj auxfjq obq 
niooa Kaiousviq vuKcoq Kai r|U£paq, Kai ou afteaGrjoETai dq tov aioova xpovov, Kai 
dva(3rja£Tai 6 KaTtvoq auxfjq avoo. The words add a last touch to the description already given 
(18:21 ff.) of Babylon's utter collapse. 

4. Kai STteaav oi npea^vxepoi ktA.] The Elders and the q"coa have not been mentioned 
since 14:3. Now that the worship of Heaven is again visible to the Seer, they are discovered 
in the act of adoration as before (4:9 ff., 5:8, 5:14). As in 5:14 (xa xeaaapa (ua eXeyov 'Aurjv, 
Kai oi Ttp£G(3uT£poi STteaav Kai TtpoasKuvriaav), they assent to the Angels' service of praise, 
saying the Amen to the celestial Eucharist (1 Cor. 14:16) — an attitude which agrees with their 
character as representatives in Heaven of Nature and the Church (c. 4:4, 4:6, note). For durjv 
in such a connexion see 5:14, 7:12, and on the word, c. 1:7, note. 

5. Kai cpooviq aTto xov Gpovou iE,f\XQev Xeyovaa Aivelxe kxX.] In c. 16:17 a voice comes 
from the Throne, but ek xov vaou, which is not added on this occasion. Here the voice cannot 
be that either of God, or (as Bousset thinks) of the Lamb; in the latter case we should 
certainly have had too Gsgj uou, as in 3:12, and not tgj 9. r|uoov. It remains that one of the 
Angels of the Presence is the speaker. The voice summons all the Servants of God, i.e. the 
whole Church, which is now called to add its tribute to that of the Angels, the (ua, and the 
representative Elders. The call aiveixe kxX. comes from the Hallelujah Psalm 134. (135.) 1, 
20 alvevce COIT}) xb ovopa Kupiou, aivevce, SouAoi Kupiou ... oi cpo(3ouu£voi tov Kupiov. In 
the original HliT "'"TliP are the Priests and Levites who ministered in the Temple (cf. 2 oi 
eaxtixeq kv oikw Kupiou), while the HliT "^"V are the worshipping Israelites in general; but 

in St John's adaptation of the words their exact sense is less clear. There is a fairly close 
parallel in c. 11:18 SoOvai tov uiaGov xoiq 5ovXoiq gov xoiq Ttpocpr|Taiq Kai xoiq dyioic; Kai 
xoiq cpo(3ouu£VOiq kcA.., see note there. Here the SouAoi probably include the Saints and the 
Prophets, as in v. 2, and if we read Kai oi cpo(3. the latter may be, as in 11:18, the unbaptized 
friends of the Church, catechumens, enquirers, and the like; if on the other hand Kai is to be 
omitted, oi cpo(3. is merely a description, somewhat otiose as it may seem, of oi SouAoi avxov. 
Oi uiKpoi Kai oi ueydAoi, a phrase characteristic of the book (cf. 11:18, 19:18, 20:12, 21:16), 
but based on the O.T. jlUp/p (Gen. 19:11), and in this connexion perhaps on Ps. 

113:21 (115:13) rouq cpo(3ouusvouq tov Kupiov rouq uiKpouq \xexa toov ueydAoov; it seems 
here to embrace Christians of all intellectual capacities and social grades, and of all stages of 
progress in the life of Christ, even the kX&xioxi kv xf\ fiaaiXeia (Mt. 5:19), and the 
£^ou9£vr|U£VOi £V xfj £KKAr|aia (1 Cor. 6:4); all are included in the summons to thanksgiving 
and are capable of bearing a part in it; cf. Bede: "parvitas non nocet ingenii cuius cor et 
lingua Domini laude repleta est." Aivefv xG> Gsco is an unusual construction; Winer (WM. p. 
673) compares 5i5daK£w rwi in c. 2:14, where see note. 



6. veal ri'KOUGQt ooq cpoovrrv oxAou noXXov kxX.] The voice of a second great multitude is 
wafted across to the Seer. If the oxAoq TioAuq of v. 1 is the Angelic Host, that of v. 6 is the 
Universal Church, the innumerable multitude described in Apoc. 7:9. The sound of the 
collective praises of the Church was in St John's ears like the din of a vast concourse, the roar 
of a cataract (1:15, 14:2), or the roll of thunder (6:1, 10:3 f.): "magna vox canentium magna 
cordis est devotio" (Bede). The words could be distinguished. They begin with Hallelujah, 
repeated a fourth time, and thus they are connected with the triumph of Heaven. But when the 
grounds of the Church's thanksgiving are assigned, an entirely new note is struck. It is not the 
doom of Babylon for which the Church thanks God, but its sequel — the setting up of the 
Kingdom of God — on kfiaoiXevoEV Kupioq: cf. Ps. 96. (97.) 1 6 Kupioq e^aoiXevoev Of^X 
dyaAAida£T0ci r\ yfj, and see c. 11:15, 11: 17, and notes there. The aorist looks back to the fall 
of Babylon, now ex hypothesi past (cf. Eneaev ... £Kpwaq), seeing in it the epoch of the 
entrance of God upon His Reign. The Worldpower has fallen, in order that the spiritual and 
eternal may take its place; for the deus et dominus noster of the pagan provincials St John 
substitutes the Kupioq 6 Gsoq r|uoov of the Church throughout the Empire, of the Saints and 
the Angels on earth and in Heaven. For Kupioq or 6 Kupioq in this book=rniT see 1:8, 4:8, 
4:11, 11:17, 15:3, 16:7, 18:8,21:22, 22:5 f., and for racvTOKpcaoop 1:8 (note), 4:8, 11:17, 
15:3, 16:7, 16:14. '0 Geoq r|u6ov is used in vv. 1, 5, as well as in 6; it is a title which angels 
and members of the Church have an equal right to use. 

7. xocvpoousv veal dyaAAioouev kxX.] For this combination cf. Mt. 5:12 xocvpets veal 
dyaAAidaGe (Lc. 6:23 xdpr|T£ - kqc! OKipxr\oaxe), Ps. 97. (98.) 4 aoaxe veal dyaAAidaGe veal 
\\)dXaxe: dyaAAidaGai and eucppouveaGai are still more frequently found together, e.g. Pss. 
9:3, 15. (16.) 9, etc. The active dyaAAidoo is used only here and in Lc. 1:47 riyocAAiocasv to 
irveuud uou inl x(o Geco, with the possible addition of 1 Pet. 1:8 (WH. 2 , Notes, p. 176). For 
5ouvai xiqv 56^av avxti cf. 11:13, 14:7, 16:9, and for the form Sobaoouev (if that is to be read) 
see Mc. 6:37, note, and W. Schm., p. 107. 

oci iqAGev 6 yduoq xov dpvvu ktA.] In these words the reason of the Church's exuberant 
joy appears, and at the same time there is sounded the first note of transition to the final 
vision of the book. It is the manner of the writer to throw out hints of the next great scene 
some time before he begins to enter upon it; thus "Eti£G£V ejieoev Ba(3uAobv is heard in 14:8, 
though the fail itself does not come into sight before cc. 17 — 18. Here in like manner the 
Marriage of the Lamb is announced as imminent (r|AG£v), though a thousand years are yet to 
pass before its consummation (20:3), and the Bride is not revealed until we reach c. 21. 

The conception of a Divine Marriage is deeply rooted in O.T. teaching. God is the 
Bridegroom of Israel (Hos. 2:19=21 uvgteugouou oe k\xavx(b eiq xov aiwva; Isa. 54:6 ovx wq 
yuvaiKa K<rcaA£Avuu£vr|v veal 6Avy6iJ;uxov K£KAr|K£v oe 6 Kupioq; cf. Ez. 16:1 ff.). In Ps. 44. 
(45.) "expounded of the Messiah by the Targum and many Jewish scholars, e.g. Kimchi" 
(Cheyne, Psalms, p. 123), the nuptials of the King are depicted at length. All this imagery is 
taken over by the Gospels, and applied to Christ and the Church; we meet with the vuucpioq 
(Mc. 2:19), the vuucpr| (Mt. 25:1, D), the vuucpobv (Mt. 22:10), the uiol xov vuucpwvoq (Mc. 
I.e.), the cpiAoq xov vuuqnou (Jo. 3:29), the yduoq made by the King for His Son (Mt. 22:2 
ff.), the £v5uua yduou (Mt. 22:11) — all in a clearly Messianic sense. Nor has St Paul failed to 
seize on this group of ideas, cf. 2 Cor. 1 1:2 rjpuoadunv yap uudq tvl dv5pi Tiap6£vov dyviqv 



TtapaaTfjaai too xpiorcp; Eph. 5:25 ff. oi avSpsq, ayanaxe Taq yuvaixaq, KaGobq Kai 6 xpvciToq 
r|Ycair|G£v Tiqv £KKAnaiav ... to uuaTrjpiov xovxo u£ya iaxiv, £yd) 5e Xiy<x> dq xpicrcov Kai dq 
Tiqv EKKAnaiav. St John, following St Paul, but with a characteristic independence as to 
detail, adopts so much of this symbolism as lends itself to his purpose; the marriage, the 
supper, the bride and her attire enter into his vision; cf. 3:20, 19; 9, 21:2, 21:9, 22:17. 

The nuptial festivity (yduoq here, as in Mt. 22:8 f., Jo. 2:1 ff.; elsewhere in N.T. yduoi) is 
come (r|A9sv, as in 11:18, 14:7, 14:15, 17:10); the rejoicings in Heaven are the sign of its 
arrival; the Bride is ready, the Bridegroom is at hand (v. 11). 'H yuviq avxov: for r| yuvrj=r| 
U£UvnaT£Uuevri cf. Gen. 29:21, Deut. 22:24, Mt. 1:20, Apoc. 21:9. Only three female figures 
appear in the visions of the Apocalypse — the yuviq Tt£pi|3£(3Ar|U£vr| tov fjAiov of c. 12. the y. 
7i£pi(3£(3A. Ttopcpupouv Kai kokkwov of c. 17. and the y. 7i£pi(3£(3A. (3uaawov of c. 19 — the 
Mother, the Harlot, and the Bride; the first and third present the Church under two different 
aspects of her life, while the second answers to her great rival and enemy. With r|Toiuao£V 
£aurrjv cf. 21:2 r|T0iuaGU£vnv obq vuucpnv. In Eph. 5:25 ff. the preparation of the Bride is 
represented as the act of Christ (£auTov 7iap£5ooK£v \mkp auxfjq, iva auTiqv dyidar| KaGapiaaq 
xQ> Aouxpcp tou uSaxoq tv prjuau, iva TiapaaTrjari auToq £auTco £v5o^ov xr\v £KKAr|aiav kcA., 
see Dean Robinson, note ad loc). Here, though no special emphasis is laid on £auTrjv, the 
complementary truth comes into sight; personal effort is demanded, as in 1 Jo. 3:3 dyviqa 
£auxov, Jude 21 Eauroq kv ayanr\ Geou xr|pr|aaT£, and 2 Cor. 7:1 Ka9apiaoou£v Eaurouq ... 
£7iiT£AouvT£q dyiooauvr|v. 

8. Kai £569r| auxfj iva 7T£pi(3dAr|Tai Buaawov ktA.] A Divine gift supplies the Bride with 
the right or the power to attire herself as she does. 'E569r| auxfj (avx(b, auroiq) is one of the 
keynotes of this Book, and occurs some twenty times in cc. 6-20. The bridal dress — in sharp 
contrast with that of the Harlot (17:4, 18:16) — is of simple byssus, the fine linen of Egypt; cf. 
the GToAri (3uaawoq in which Joseph was arrayed by Pharaoh (Gen. 41:42). For (3uggwov as a 
noun see Dan. 10:5 (LXX.) £v5£5uu£voq (3uaawa Kai xr\v oacpuv 7i£pi£^ooau£voq (3uaaivw, 
and ib. 12:6 f. Aapjtpov KaOapov: cf. c. 15:6 £v5£5uu£voi Aivov KaGapov Aaunpov. 

to yap (3uaawov xa SiKaiobuara ktA.] Tap introduces the explanation; 'with fine linen, for 
this clean, glistering, byssus-made fabric represents the righteous actions of the Saints,' the 
two are equivalents; cf. 1 Jo. 3:4 r| duapua £crciv r| dvouia: "sin and lawlessness are 
convertible terms" (Westcott). For Sucaiooua see 15:4, note; xa SiKaioouara toov dyiwv is the 
sum of the saintly acts of the members of Christ, wrought in them by His Spirit, which are 
regarded as making up the clothing of His mystical Body. As each guest at the wedding feast 
has an £v5uua yduou (Mt. 22:1 1), as the Saints are individually clad in robes made white in 
the Blood of the Lamb (Apoc. 7:9, 7:14); so corporately the whole Church is seen to be 
attired in the dazzling whiteness of their collective purity. 

9. Kai A£y£i uoi Tpd^ov MaKapioi oi dq to Sditvov kcA.] The speaker is perhaps the 
angel-guide of 17:1, who now again reveals his presence; for the form ypd^ov ... cf. 14:13. 
MaKapioi oi dq to Sdirvov ktA. carries the beatitude of 14:13 (uaKdpioi oi VEKpoi ... iva 
dvairariaovTai) a step further; rest has now ripened into high festival. The words are a 
Christian interproration of the remark which called forth the parable of the Great Supper: 
uaKdpioq SoTiq cpdy£Tai aprav kv xf\ (3aaiAda tou Qeov — an expectation based on such 
prophecies as Isa. 25:6. Cf. Mt. 8:11 TtoAAoi ... dvaKAiGrjaovTai u£Ta 'A(3padu Kai 'IaaaK Kai 



'IaKw(3 £v rfj (3aoiAda tojv oupavojv; 26:29 oxav avxo itivco \xeQ' uuojv Kawov ev Tfj 
(3aaiAda xov rorcpoq uou; 4 Esdr. 2:38 "surgite et state et videte numerum signatorum in 
convivio Domini, qui se de umbra saeculi transtulerunt, splendidas tunicas a Domino 
acceperunt. recipe, Sion, numerum tuum et conclude candidates tuos . . . roga imperium 
Domini, ut sanctificetur populus tuus, qui vocatus est ab initio." Oi dq to belnvov 
K£KAr|U£VOi, cf. Mt. 22:3, Lc. 14:17; the 'called' here are clearly identical with the KAnroi Kai 
skAsktoi Kai tugtoi of 17:14 (where see note). Cf. Primasius: "illos videlicet significans qui 
secundum propositum vocati sunt"; Arethas: Kai 5rj ye Kai \xexa xr\v KAfjaw amovxeq obq 5d. 

Kai Xiyei uoi Outoi oi Aoyoi dAnGwoi xov Qeov daw] A second utterance of the angel, 
setting the seal of Divine truth upon the whole series of revelations now completed (17:1— 
19:9): 'these are God's words, and they are true'; or, reading oi dAnG., 'these are God's true 
words.' For oi Aoyoi xov Qeov see 17:17, and for the whole phrase 21:5, 22:6, and the 
opening words of the Oxyrhynchus Sayings (2nd series, 1904; cf. Exp. Times, 15. p. 489 f.). 

This solemn claim to veracity does not of course require belief in the literal fulfilment of 
the details. Apocalyptic prophecy has its own methods and laws of interpretation, and by 
these the student must be guided. Under a literary form Divine truth expresses and fulfils 
itself TtoAuuepojq Kai TtoAuTpoTtooq; it is only in the Son that it reaches finality. 

10. Kai eraaa dmpoaOev tojv ttoSojv auTou kcA.] The Seer overwhelmed by the greatness 
of the revelation, and realizing that God Himself has spoken in these words of the Angel, 
prostrates himself before his guide. It can scarcely be that he mistakes an angel for God or for 
Christ; rather he is tempted by his sense of reverence to a 9pr|GKda toov dyyeAoov (Col. 2:18) 
from which in calmer moments he would have shrunk. A tendency to Angel- worship lingered 
long in Asia Minor, as Theodoret witnesses (on Col. I.e.): e\ieive 5e touto to TtdGoq ev Tfj 
Opuyva Kai ni.ai.5ia uexpi ttoAAoO- ou 5iq xdpw Kai ovveXQovoa auvoSoq ev AaoSiKda xf\q 
Opuyiaq vouw kskwAuke to ToTq dyyeAoiq npooevxEoQav Kai vexpi 5t xov vuv euKcrjpia tou 
dyiou MixaiqA Trap' £K£ivoiq Kai ToTq ouopoiq ekewojv taxlv i5dv. St John's repeated 
reference to his temptation and the Angel's rebuke (cf. 22:8 f.) may well be due to his 
knowledge that such a tendency existed in the Churches to which he wrote. 

Some of the Fathers regard this prohibition of Angel worship as a feature of the New 
Dispensation; see Gregory mor. 27:15, and Bede ad loc.: "postquam Dominus Iesus hominem 
assumptum super caelos elevavit, angelus ab nomine timuit adorari, super se videlicet 
adorans hominem Deum; quod ante incarnationem Domini ab hominibus factum, et 
nequaquam ab angelis prohibitum esse legimus." But this is a refinement which is not likely 
to have been present to the mind of the Apocalyptist. 

Kai Xeyei uoi "Opa urj] For opav uiq see Mc. 1:44 opa uiqSevi uiqSev einr\q; 1 Th. 5:15 
6paT£ urj uq ... diroScp; with regard to the ellipse in opa urj (sc. Ttoirjariq touto), as Blass 
observes (Gr. p. 293), it must have been a common one. The Angel disclaims worship on the 
ground that he is a auvSouAoq of the Seer and of his brother-prophets (cf. 22:9 tojv dSeAcpoov 
cou tojv Ttpocpnroov). That all Christians are auvSouAoi was taught by the Master (Mt. 18:28 
ff., 24:49), and realized by the greatest of His servants (Col. 1:7, 4:7, Apoc. 6:11). But Angels 
are servants of the same Lord (Heb. 1:4 ff.), and therefore fellow- servants of the Saints, who 
will be their equals in the future life (Lc. 20:35 f. oi 5s KaTa^iooGevTsq tou aioovoq ekeivov 
xvxeiv ... iadyyeAoi ... daw). 



toov sxovtoov xr\v uaprupiav 'Inaou kcA.] For £X£iv Tiqv u. 'Inaou cf. 6:9, 12:17; r| 
uaprupia 'Ir|aou occurs also in 1:2, 1:9, 20:4. The question arises in all these cases whether 
'Iiqaou is the genitive of subject or object; in 1:2 the context seems plainly to require the 
former, and it is natural to make this fact determine the use of the Apocalypse; on the other 
hand in several of the later examples 'witness to Jesus' seems more apposite. Here the 
problem becomes acute, for the meaning of the following words (r| yap uaprupia kcA.) 
depends on the answer it receives. Perhaps the true account of the matter is that the writer, 
starting in 1:2 with the thought of Christ as the supreme udpruq (1:5, 3:14), falls insensibly 
into that of the Church repeating His witness and thus bearing testimony to Him. While the 
original sense of r| uaprupia 'Inaou is never wholly out of sight, the latter probably 
predominates here. 'Those who have the witness of Jesus' are those who carry on His witness 
in the world. Such, the Angel says, are the Seer and his brethren the prophets. 

r| yap uaprupia 'Iiqaou koxlv xb Tiveuua rfjq Tipocpnrdaq] 'For (cf. the explanatory yap in 
v. 8) the witness of Jesus is the Spirit of prophecy.' I.e. the possession of the prophetic Spirit, 
which makes a true prophet, shews itself in a life of witness to Jesus which perpetuates His 
witness to the Father and to Himself; the two are in practice identical (cf. v. 8, note 2); all true 
prophets are witnesses of Jesus, and all who have the witness of Jesus in the highest sense are 
prophets. In 1 Cor. 12:3 (oi)5dq Svvaxai eiraiv 'Kupioq 'Inooua' d uiq ev nvev\xaxi ayiw) St 
Paul states the general law which St John applies to the special inspiration of the Christian 
Prophets. The Spirit of prophecy is the Spirit of Jesus (Acts 16:7), Who must needs testify of 
Jesus (Jo. 15:26). In the prophets of the O.T. the Spirit of Christ bore witness of the coming 
Passion and Glory; see 1 Pet. 1:11, with Dr Hort's note, and cf. Irenaeus 1:10. 1 Kai eiq 
Ttveuua ayiov, to 5id toov Tipocpnroov KEKiqpuxoq rdq oiKovouiaq Kai xaq kXevoeiq kxX. 
Similarly it is the office of N.T. prophecy to bear witness to the Christ as already come and 
glorified, and to point men to the future Parousia. 

11-16. Vision of the Crowned Warrior. 

11. Kai d5ov tov oupavov r\ve(x>y\xevov, Kai i5ou kcA.] So Ezekiel begins his prophecy 
(1:1 Kai iyevexo ... Kai r|V£O)x0r| aav oi oupavoi, Kai d5ov opdasiq Geou); and a similar 
epiphany is described in 3 Mace. 6:18 xoxe 6 u£yaA65o^oq 9£oq ... r|V£w^£v xaq oupaviouq 
rajAaq, £^ obv 5£5o^aau£voi 5uo cpo(3£po£i5dq ayy£Aoi Kax£(3r|aav. In the Gospels the 
heavens are opened to Jesus at His Baptism (Mt. 3:16, Mc. 1:10 d5£v oxiqou£VOuq rouq 
oupavouq, Lc. 3:21) and He promises a like vision to His disciples (Jo. 1:51 oibsaGs tov 
oupavov ave<x>yoxa). Early in the Apocalypse a door is opened in heaven (4:1), and the 
Sanctuary itself is opened more than once (11:19, 15:5); angels frequently descend from 
heaven (10:1, 14:17, 18:1). The present revelation is on a larger scale; the heavens 
themselves open to disclose the glorified Christ. Sounds from heaven have been heard 
already (19:1); the Bride has made herself ready (v. 7 f.), the marriage supper of the Lamb is 
at hand (v. 9). But it is neither as the Bridegroom nor as the Lamb that the Christ is now 
revealed; the parted heavens shew a Figure seated on a white horse, a royal commander, 
followed by a dazzling retinue. 

The words Kai l5ou vjntoq A£UKoq, Kai 6 Ka9rju£voq eji avxov are repeated from c. 6:2, 
where see note. In both passages the 'white horse' is the emblem of victory, for the 
allegorical sense which Origen (in Ioann. t. 1:42, 2:4) permits himself to give to the horse in 



the present passage is more curious than convincing. But the Rider here is not the rider of c. 
6.; there we see the Roman Imperator, or possibly the Parthian King (cf. Ramsay, Letters to 
the Seven Churches, p. 58), with his bow and wreath (e'xoov zolpv, Kai sSoGiq avzti 
GTicpavoq); here the Commander-in-chief of the host of heaven (cf. Jos. 5:14 apxicrcpaTrryoq 
Suvdusooq Kupiou), with His sharp sword and many diadems; the superficial resemblance 
seems to emphasize the points of contrast. In any case no doubt is left as to the personality of 
the present Rider; He is known as (KaAouusvoq, cf. Lc. 6:15 KaAouusvov ZnAooTrjv, 8:2 r| 
KocA.ouu£vr| MaySaAnvrj, Acts 8:10 r| KaAouuevri MeydAri) 'Faithful' and 'True' (verus, as 
Prim., not verax, as Vg. here). Both epithets are applied to our Lord in the early chapters of 
the Book, e.g. 1:5 6 udpruq 6 iticrtoq, 3:7 6 ayioq, 6 dAnGwoq, 14 6 udpruq 6 niazoq veal 6 
dAiqGwoq; for the sense attached to them in this connexion see notes to those passages. 

£V 5iKcnoGUvr| vcpwa veal TioAeud] A principal feature in the Messianic character, cf. Isa. 
1 1:3 ff. ov Kara riqv 56^av Kpwd ov5k Kara zr\v AaAidv kXky^ei ... veal nazd^ei zr\v yfjv tco 
Aoyw zov crcouaToq avzov ... Kai eozai 5vKaioauvr| eqooauevoq zr\v oacpuv avzov Kai dAr|6da 
dAiquevoq xdq TiAeupdq; see also Ps. Sol. 17:23 ff. The Christ who comes is both Judge and 
Warrior, and He judges first, for in the Divine order judgement precedes victory. His 
judgements are ev 5iKcnoauvr|, for they are God's (cf. 15:3 Svkququ Kai dAnGwai ai 65oi aou, 
16:5 SiKouoq d ... ozi zavza EKpwaq, 7, 19:2 dAnGwai Kai SiKaiai ai Kpiaaq aou); the Seer 
perhaps mentally contrasts them with the corrupt practices of Eastern courts, and the injustice 
often received at the Proconsul's tribunal. The present tense (Kpivei, TtoAeud) is used because 
the writer is stating the normal character of Divine judgements and wars, or it may possibly 
imply that Christ' s work as Judge and Warrior is already proceeding in the world, though the 
tribunal is invisible and no ear hears the din of battle. 

12. oi be ocpGaAuoi auroi obq cpAo^ Tiupoq kcA.] The Seer proceeds from the character of 
the Rider on the white horse to His person. The 'eyes as a flame of fire' are a reminiscence of 
the vision in c. 1.; cf. 1:14, 2:18, notes. The next feature is new: km. zr\v KecpaAiqv avzov 
SiaSrjuara TioAAd. For 5id5r|ua see 12:3, note, 13:1. The Dragon wears a diadem on each of 
his seven heads; the Wild Beast from the Sea has one on each of his ten horns. As contrasted 
with the wreath, the fillet was the symbol of Regal power, going with the sceptre (Apul. met. 
10 "caput stringebat diadema Candida; ferebat et sceptrum"), and for this reason it was 
declined by the earlier principes: cf. Suet. Jul. 79 "[Julius] cum . . . quidam e turba statuae 
eius coronam lauream Candida fascia praeligata imposuisset, et tribuni plebis . . . coronae 
fasciam (i.q. to 5id5r|ua) detrahi . . . iussissent, dolens seu parum prospere motam regni 
mentionem sive, ut ferebat, ereptam sibi gloriam recusandi, tribunos graviter increpitos 
potestate privavit"; and the somewhat similar story told by Plutarch, C. Caes. 61 cpepoov 
5id5r|ua cresepdvw Sdcpviqq TrepmeTiAeYuevov wpe^e z(o Kaiaapi ... dirooaauevou 5e zov 
Kaiaapoq araxq 6 5fjuoq dveKpoTncev kcA. Christ, who refused the diadem when offered to 
Him by the Tempter (Mt. 4:9) was crowned on the merit of His victorious Passion, and now 
appears wearing not one royal crown alone, but many. For TioAAd cf. Andreas: za 5k TioAAd 
5ia5r|uaTa ... zi\v Kara Ttavroov avzov (3aaiAdav twv ze kv oupavw Kai yfj aivtrcovTai; 
compare 1 Mace. 11:13 Kai dafjAGev HcoAeuaioq dq 'Avuoxvav, Kai rcspisGsxo to 5id5r|ua 
xfjq 'Aaiaq, Kai nepikQezo 5uo SiaSrjuara nepl zr\v KecpaAiqv avzov, zb rfjq 'Aaiaq Kai 



AiyuTirou. Not Asia only and Egypt and Europe belonged to the Lord Christ, but all the 
provinces of God's Universe; cf. Mt. 28:18, Phil. 2:9, Apoc. 1:18. 

e'xoov ovoua yeypauuivov o ou5dq oi5ev ktA.] Besides the title 'Faithful and True,' 
which reputation gave Him, He bore a name written (? upon His forehead; see 14:1, 17:5) 
which was known only to Himself; compare 2:17 ovoua kqcwov yeypauuevov o ou5dq oibev 
d uiq 6 A.au(3dvoov; 3:12 ypd^oo e% avzbv ... to ovoua uou to Kawov. A similar mystery 
attends the name of the Angel who appears to Jacob on the Jabbok (Gen. 32:29 ivcx xi gu 
epooTdq to ovoud uou; and the same answer is made by the Angel to Manoah (Jud. 13:18), 
with the reason added veal avzo koziv Gauuaacov. The comment of Andreas seems to be 
justified: to 5s dyvooaTov tou ovouaToq to rfjq ouaiaq auTou aiquawsi aKaTdAriTrcov Tate; 
yap oiKovouiaiq gov TioAuoovuuoq, obq dyaGoq, obq Travurjv ... Kal TaTq dirocpdaeaiv ouoiooq, obq 
acpGapToq, obq dGdvaToq ... Tfj ouaia kozlv dvobvuuoq Kai dvecpiKcoq. Notwithstanding the 
dogmatic helps which the Church offers, the mind fails to grasp the inmost significance of the 
Person of Christ, which eludes all efforts to bring it within the terms of human knowledge. 
Only the Son of God can understand the mystery of His own Being. The words si ur] auToq 
do not contradict but supplement our Lord's own saying in Mt. 1 1:27 ou5dq dTuywu)GK£i tov 
uiov d uiq 6 TiQrcrjp. As Primasius rightly says: "cavendum sane est ne . . . nomen Filii ... aut 
Patri aut Spiritui sancto putetur incognitum." 0i)5dq excludes created beings only, not other 
Persons internal to the Life of God. 

13. Kal 7i£pi(3£(3Ar|U£voq iuduov pEpauuivov ai'uaTi] Dr Hort well observes (WH. 2 Notes, 
p. 139 f.) that "all the variations [£ppauu£VOV, Ti£pip£pauu£VOV, £ppavTiau£VOV, 
7i£pip£pavTiGU£V0V, and even (3£(3auu£V0v] are easily accounted for if the form used was 
p£pauu£VOv" — a fact which, considering the comparative paucity of first-rate authorities for 
the text of this Book, seems to justify its provisional adoption. It is worthy of notice that non- 
Septuagintal versions of Isa. 63:3 — the passage on which St John's conception appears to be 
based — rendered V) by £ppavuaGr| or £ppdv6r|, and that the use of one of these verbs is pre- 
supposed by the ordinary Syriac, which has \»\x and possibly also by Dr Gwynn's version 
(Gwynn, p. 85). On the form pEpauuivov see WH 2 . Notes, p. 172. 

The Rider's cloak (the iuduov) is perhaps a xAauuq (Mt. 27:28, 27:31) or a 
paludamentum, if a Roman General is in view. It is dyed or sprinkled with blood, after the 
second Isaiah's conception of the Divine Conqueror from Edom (Isa. 63:1 ff.), a prophecy 
which the later Jews expected to be fulfilled in Messianic times, cf. syn. Sohar, p. 1 13. 23 
(Schottgen, 1. p. 1134): "futuro tempore Deus ... vestimentum vindictae induet contra 
Edom." In the original context the blood upon the Warrior's dress is that of the conquered 
enemy, who have been trampled under foot like grapes in the winefat; and this idea is 
certainly present to St John's mind (cf. v. 15). But in applying the figure to Christ, he could 
hardly have failed to think also of the 'Blood of the Lamb' (1:5, 5:9, 7:14, 12:11) which was 
shed in the act of treading the enemy under foot. To some extent this probability may be held 
to justify the old interpretation, that e.g. of Hippolytus (c. Noet., ed. Lagarde p. 53 f.: 6pdT£ 
ouv, d5£Acpoi, rooq kv guu(36Aco to iuouov to £ppavuau£vov ai'uaTi xr\v adpvca SvqyrjaaTO, 
5i' r|q Kai vno TtdGoq r|AG£v 6 draxGriq tou Geou Aoyoq), Origen (in Ioann. t. 2:4), and Andreas, 
who writes ad loc: iuariov tou Geou Aoyou r| Ttavayia adp^ auTou ... r| (3acpdaa iv tw 



skougiw TidGa too i5icp auTou aiuau. But this view, if admitted, must be kept subordinate to 
the other. In this vision Christ is not presented as the Redeemer, but as the Judge and Warrior. 

veal kekAxitqu to ovoua avzov '0 Aoyoq zov Qeov] In the N.T. the idea of a personal Logos 
seems to be limited to the Johannine writings (for Heb. 4:12 see Westcott ad loc.) and there it 
is found under three forms — 6 Aoyoq zov Qeov (here), 6 Aoyoq rfjq qoofjq (1 Jo. 1:1), 6 Aoyoq 
(Jo. 1:1 ff.). Of these the present is probably the earliest; the relative use of the term would 
naturally precede the absolute, and the relation of the Word to God would be the first to 
present itself. '0 Aoyoq zov Qeov (Kupiou)) is a familiar O.T. phrase for a prophetic utterance, 
which St Luke and St Paul employ for the teaching of Jesus or for the Gospel (Lc. 5:1,8:11, 
11:28, Acts 6:2, 13:5, 13:44, 1 Cor. 14:36, 2 Cor. 2:17, 4:2, 1 Th. 2:13 etc.). Meanwhile, the 
thought had taken root that Jesus is Himself the final and the only perfect revelation of God 
to man (Heb. 1:1 f.), and St John gave expression to this belief when he applied the term 
'Word of God' to the glorified Christ. How far at this stage he had anticipated the doctrine of 
the Prologue to the Fourth Gospel cannot be determined; but it is difficult to resist the 
impression that there is some connexion between the present passage and the teaching of the 
Alexandrine book of Wisdom; cf. Sap. 18:15 6 raxvcoSuvauoq aou Aoyoq cat oupavcov ek 
Gpovcov (3aaiAdcov I duoTouoq TtoAeuKrcriq dq ueaov rfjq oAeGpiaq r\Xazo yfjq, I ^vcpoq 6^v zr\v 
dvuTtoKptTov ETUTaynv oov cpepcov. 

Arethas asks how the giving of this name to Christ is to be reconciled with the statement 
in v. 12: dvcoq iozx ziva inanopf\aai rcoq 6 npo uucpou dvcovuuoq XPW^^^ Kai Traaw 
ayvcocrcoq Kara to ovoua, vuv kvzavQa Aoyoq ovoudqdcai. His answer is not very 
convincing, but Apringius at least strikes the right note: "sicut pro ineffabilitate virtutis eius 
supra fatetur incognitum omnibus eius nomen ... ad professionem nostrae fidei . . . Verbum 
Dei esse significat." No Name of our Lord, not even 6 Aoyoq, is more than a help to faith and 
a step towards fuller knowledge; cf. note on v. 12. 

14. Kai za azpazev\xaza za iv z(o oupavco kzX.] The existence of a celestial 'army' is 
implied in 12:7 6 MixaiqA Kai oi dyyeAoi avzov zov noXe\xf\aai \xeza zov SpaKovcoq. In the 
O.T. fcO!^ D^/pU^n )ni^!l!2( is a constant phrase for (1) the ordered ranks of the heavenly 
bodies (cf. e.g. 2 Esdr. 19:6 aoi TtpoaKuvouGW ai azpazelai toov oupavoov), and (2) the 
angelic bodyguard of the Throne of God; see Driver, art. Host of Heaven, in Hastings, D.B. 2. 
p. 429 ff. Here the latter are clearly meant. The angelic hosts were at the service of the 
Incarnate Son even in the days of His Flesh (cf. Mt. 26:53 5oK£iq on ov Suvauai 
TtapaKaAsaai tov rorripa uou, Kai napaozr\o£i uoi dpn nXeiu) SobSsKa Aeyioovaq dyysAoov), 
and in His exaltation they wait upon His pleasure (Heb. 1:6 ff., cf. Mt. 13:41, 16:27, 24:31, 
25:31, Apoc. 5:11 f.). Some of the ancient interpreters thought here of the elect from among 
mankind (e.g. Apringius: "exercitus qui in caelo est ipsa est sponsa"), or of the "martyrum 
candidatus exercitus"; but though either of these bodies might, consistently with the use of 
the Apoc, be placed in Heaven and clad in white (cf. 7:9 ff.), yet the general sense of both O. 
and N.T. points rather to the angelic orders, and Andreas is doubtless right when he says: to 
5e dKoAouGdv avz(o crcpaTsuuaTa za iv too oupavco xdq oupaviaq rd^aq ar|uaiv£i. As the 
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Lamb, Christ is followed by the Saints (14:4); but as the Celestial Warrior, coming from 
Heaven to earth upon a mission of judgement, He brings with Him His Angels. 

On ozpazev\xaza see 9:16, note. A ozpdzEV\xa may be a small body of soldiers, such as 
Herod's bodyguard (Lc. 23:11), or the garrison of the Antonia (Acts 23:10, 23:27), or a great 
host, taken in the aggregate (v. 19); in the plural the word=troops, forces, copiae. These 
celestial troops are all cavalry (cf. 9:16), mounted, like their Captain, on white horses, the 
symbol and omen of victory. But whereas their Captain is arrayed in a cloak sprinkled with 
blood, they are clad in pure white byssus (cf. v. 8, note). He only has had experience of 
mortal conflict; for them bloodshed and death are impossible. 

15. Kai £K tou gtouqctoc, auTOU SKTtopeusTai ktA.] Another feature from the vision of c. 1.; 
cf. 1:16, notes. But the sharp sword issuing from the mouth of the Word fulfils a new 
purpose. The Priest- King, walking in the midst of the churches, uses it to chastise the 
impenitent members of the Asian congregations (2:12, 2:15 f. usTavonoov ouv el be urj, ... 
TioAeurjaoo \xez' avztiv ev zf\ poucpaia tou crcouaToq uou). Here its work lies beyond the pale 
of the Church; the Warrior King comes to smite the pagan nations with it. St John has in view 
Isa. 1 1:3 ff. ov Kaza zr\v 56^av vcpwd ... nazd^ei yfjv too Aoyw tou GTOuaToq qcutou, Kai ev 
Ttveuucm 5id x^Aioov dveAd da£(3fj. The Word of God fights with the sword of the word; His 
weapons are spiritual and not carnal (2 Cor. 10:4); He smites the nations not by judgements 
only, but by the forces which reduce them to the obedience of faith; cf. Apringius: "percutere 
dicitur ... liberare, damnare, iustificare, eripere, salvare." The whole course of 'the expansion 
of Christianity' is here in a figure: the conversion of the Empire; the conversion of the 
Western nations which rose on the ruins of the Empire; the conversion of the South and the 
far East, still working itself out in the history of our own time. In all St John would have seen 
Christ using the Sword of His mouth; the white horse and his Rider, the diadem-crowned 
head, the invisible armies of Heaven. 

Kai auToq Tioiuavd auTOuq £v pd(35w au5r|pa: an image already familiar to readers of this 
book (2:27, 12:5, where see notes); the same blending of the metaphor of Isa. 11. and Ps. 2. is 
to be observed in Ps. Sol. 17:26 f.: £KcpuJ;ai uitepricpaviav duapTooAou ooq okzvx] Kepauiooq- 
ev pd(35w ai5r|pa ovvzptyai naaav vnoozaow auToov oXeQpevaai sGviq Tiapdvoua ev Aoyco 
GTOUorcoq qcutou — a coincidence which may be explained by supposing that St John here 
follows a Jewish tradition already existing in the century before Christ. The sense is clear. 
The work of the Pastor, the Guide and Ruler of souls (1 Pet. 2:25), follows that of the 
Evangelist; the heathen are first to be reduced to obedience, and then brought under the 
discipline of Christ. 

koc! auroq nazel zr\v Anvov tou ovvou ktA.] The repetition of Kai auxoq adds solemnity; 
Christ Himself is in all this movement, by whatever ministry He may work. And His work in 
the world is not all redemptive or restorative; it has its terrible side. The Anvoq of judgement 
and its wine of wrath have been mentioned already more than once; for the first see 14:19 f., 
notes, and for the second, 14:8, 14:10, 16:19; now we learn by Whom the winepress is 
trodden, though this has already been suggested by v. 13, with its reference to Isa. 63:1 ff. 

16. Kai s'xev £Tci to iuduov ktA.] While He is known to Himself by a name which is 
bidden from all others, and to the Churches as the Word of God, He has a third name which 
all can read, for it is displayed on His habit where it falls over the thigh. 'Em to iuduov Kai 



km xbv uiqpov avxov, 'on the cloak and on that most exposed part of it which covers the 
thigh,' where it cannot escape notice. Modern commentators quote Cic. Verr. 4:43 "signum 
Apollinis pulcherrimum, cuius in femore literulis minutis argenteis nomen Myronis erat 
inscriptum"; Paus. Eliac. (Wetstein): dvSpoq sIkoov ... kXeyeiov ok kn avxb yEypa\x\xkvov ^ 
xov ur|poO; the Apocalyptist, perhaps, has in view some equestrian statue at Ephesus 
similarly inscribed. The allegorical meaning which the ancient interpreters offer (e.g. 
Primasius: "femore illius posteritas seminis designator in quo benedicentur omnes gentes") is 
improbable; nor can we press to iuduov avxov after the manner of Apringius, who writes: 
"in veste, id est, in sacramento Dominici corporis scripture legitur nomen eius 'Rex regum', " 
meaning apparently that the glorified humanity of the Lord sufficiently proclaims His 
universal Sovereignty. 

The title Baaikevq kxX. is given to the Lamb in 17:14, where see notes; the changed order 
can hardly be more than accidental. 

"Sic semper Verbum Dei, " writes Irenaeus (4:20. 11), after quoting the three visions of 
the exalted Christ in Apoc. 1., 5., 19., "velut lineaments rerum futurarum habet, et velut 
species dispositionum Patris hominibus ostendebat, docens nos quae sunt Dei." 

17-21. Overthrow and end of the Beast and the False Prophet. 

17 f. veal d5ov evoc ayyeXov koxtixa kv too r\Xi(x> ktA.] As in 18:21, a single angel suffices 
for the task. He takes up a position in the sun, whence he can deliver his message to the great 
birds of prey that fly high in the zenith (ev ueaoupocvrjuom: cf. 8:13, 14:6, notes); he is sent to 
summon them to the battlefield which is presently to be strewn with the bodies of the King's 
enemies. The imagery is borrowed from Ez. 39:17 ff., where the slaughter of Gog is 
described: einbv tkxvtI opvew nexeivti ... ovvdxQr\XE anb tocvtoov tojv nepiKVKkw km. xr\v 
Qvoiav uou, f]v xkQvKa uuw Qvoiav ueydAnv ... veal cpdyeoQe Kpka veal meads oriua, Kpka 
YVY^ V1:0JV (E'H'I^?) cpdyeoQe, veal aiua dpxovToov xf\q yf\q meads ... veal k\m\Y\adr\GEadE km. 
Tfjq xpankl,Y\q uou untov Kai dva(3dTnv veal yiyavxa Kai TidvTa dv5pa TioAeuiGTrjv. The same 
idea is to be found in Mt. 24:28 Sttou kdv f| to tttoouqc, kKsi auvax9r|aovTai oi aexoi. Carrion, 
even a single corpse, has a magnetic attraction for vultures, and here is a field piled with the 
dead, a great repast spread by the hand of God (to Seurvov to \xkya xov Qeov); or in Ezekiel's 
words, a sacrificial feast spread on God's table for all the vultures of the sky. In Ezekiel only 
the bodies of the great are offered to the birds of prey; in St John's conception all the slain lie 
together; not only kings and captains (xiAiocpxoi, tribuni, cf. 6:15, note), but the rank and file, 
and these are made up of all sorts and conditions of men free and bond (6:18, 13:16), small 
and great (11:13, 13:16, 19:5, 20:12). The great war between Christ and Antichrist, which is 
now about to enter upon its final stage, draws its recruits from every class, and in war there is 
no respect of persons. 

Is this battle to be identified with that of Har Magedon (16:16), and with that of Gog and 
Magog (20:8 ff.)? In c. 16. the forces are seen gathering for battle, but the battle is not yet 
begun; and there seems to be no reason why we should not find its consummation here; see 
note on 16:14. It is more difficult to correlate the present passage with 20:8 f.; the battle of 
Gog and Magog follows the thousand years, and prima facie is distinct from the battle of c. 
19., and later; see notes ad loc. It may be pointed out, however, (1) that 19:17 ff. and 20:8 f. 



are based on the same passage in Ezekiel, and (2) that in the Apocalypse priority in the order 
of sequence does not always imply priority in time. 
On adpKaq see 17:16, note. 

19. veal d5ov to Giqpiov veal Touq (3occnA.dc, ktA.] When the Beast was last seen (17:16 f.), 
he was in league with the ten kings who were to bring about the destruction of Babylon. It 
was foreseen by the Seer that the kings would ultimately turn their arms against the Lamb (ib. 
14). This development has now been reached; Babylon is no more, but the Beast survives, 
and is allied against Christ with the powers which have risen on the ruins of Rome. They are 
now called oi (3aaiA.dq xfjq yf\<; — the representatives of the f "1R (Ps. 2:2) who are the 

hereditary foes of the Lord's Anointed. In c. 17. the Beast's allies are uncrowned (v. 12 
(3aaiAdav ourao £'Aa(3ov, dAAd e^ouaiav ooq (3aaiAdq uiav oopav Aau(3dvouaiv uerd xov 
9r|piou), but St John foresees that they will be succeeded by crowned heads; out of the 
confusion of the age which saw the fall of Rome there will rise a new order with duly 
constituted powers. These, however, so far as they lend their authority to the Beast (17:13), 
i.e. inherit the selfish and worldly policy of the Empire, will be animated by the same spirit, 
and the Seer sees them in the end banded together, like Herod and Pontius Pilate, to wage the 
war (tov ttoAeuov) foretold in 17:14 and even in Ps. 2. 

In what form this prediction will fulfil itself cannot be conjectured. But it seems to point 
to a last struggle between Society and the Church, or rather between Christ and Antichrist. 
Those who take note of the tendencies of modern civilization will not find it impossible to 
conceive that a time may come when throughout Christendom the spirit of Antichrist will, 
with the support of the State, make a final stand against a Christianity which is loyal to the 
Person and teaching of Christ. 

On xov oxpaxEV\xaxoc; avxov as contrasted with xa oxpaxev\xaxa qcutgov Andreas makes 
the shrewd remark: xovq tco xpioTco £Tiou£vouq eviKooq crcpdixuua npooY\yopEVO£ 5id to xf\q 
yvoouriq eviouov GeAiqua xfjq Ttpoq tov Geov Aoyov euapeaTrjaeooq. There is a certain unity 
which comes from making common cause in evil-doing (17:13, 17:17), but it has its limits 
and is apt to break down when personal interests differ; the unity of the heavenly 
aTpaTSUUorca, when engaged in the service of God and of Christ, is indissoluble. Even the 
Church on earth in its last struggle with Antichrist may be expected to present an unbroken 
front to the foe; a grave common danger will go far to cancel mutual distrust. 

20. veal £Tuda6r| to Giqpiov kou U£T ocutou 6 ^euSoTipocprjTriq] The imagery of the 
battlefield is carried on; the course of the battle is not recorded, but its issue is stated. The 
Beast, who had been the prime mover in the revolt against the King of kings, when the day 
was manifestly lost, made an effort to escape; but his flight was intercepted, and he was 
seized. For Tudqew, said to be a Doric form of Ttiiqav which was perpetuated in Hellenistic 
Greek, see W. Schm. p. 50; meqeiv occurs in Mic. 6:15 meaeiq eAouav, Lc. 6:38 u£rpov 
kqcAov Tt£TU£GU£VOv; for the meaning 'seize,' 'arrest,' cf. Cant. 2:15, Sir. 23:21, Jo. 7:30, 
7:32, 7:44, 10:39, 11:57, Acts 12:4, 2 Cor. 11:32. With the Beast was found his subservient 
ally, the False Prophet (cf. Tert. de res. earn. 25 "bestia antichristus cum suo pseudo- 
propheta"), i.e. the Second Beast of c. 13:11 ff.; on this identification see 16:13, note. Td 
ar|U£ia, not 'miracles' (A.V.), but "the signs" (R.V.), i.e. those described in 13:13 ff., where 
see notes. The Seer still has in view the magic art practised by the priests of the Caesar- 



temples, but though he can only express himself in the terms of existing conditions, his words 
may be held to cover all forms of religious or irreligious fanaticism, all the juggling and 
dishonesties of false cults and creeds, whether pagan or Christian or openly antichristian. 
When Beatus writes: "pseudo-prophetae sunt praepositi ... pseudo-episcopi et sacerdotes 
eorum similes mali, " he is wrong only in limiting his interpretation to Christian false 
prophets; the world is full of systems which misinterpret God and His relation to the creature, 
and these are not to be overlooked. On ev oiq diAdviqaEV Touq Aa(36vTaq to xdpayua Z ov 
9npiou ktA. see the notes to 13:16, 14:9 ff., 16:2, 20:4. 

(oovreq £(3Arj9naav oi 5uo dq xr\v Aiuvnv tou irupoq ktA.] As the two had fought together 
against Christ, so they will ultimately fall together; the day that sees the end of a false 
statecraft will see also that of a false priestcraft. The punishment of the Beast is suggested by 
Daniel's account of the fate of his fourth Beast (7:11 Th. eOeoopouv ... Eooq dvr|p£9r| to 9r|piov 
veal dirobAsTO, kcc! to aoouoc qcutou £:569r| dq kqcugw irupoq: the meaning being that the Fourth 
Empire "is to be utterly brought to an end" (Driver). ZoovTeq adds to the horror of the picture; 
cf. Num. 16:30 KaToc(3rjTooaav qoovTeq dq a5ou, repeated in Ps. 54. (55.) 15; the Greek 
classical writers use the same figure, e.g. Soph. Ant. 920 qooa' dq GavovTWV spxouai 
KQCTQCGKacpaq. Aiunv (stagnum, Prim., Vg.) is a comparatively shallow pool or lake; Ps. 106. 
(107.) 35 (A) eGeTO epiquov dq Aiuvaq uScctoov; Cant. 7:4 obq Aiuvoci ev 'Eg£(3o)v; 1 Mace. 
11:35 TOtqTOu dAoq Aiuvaq (salt basins near the Dead Sea); Lc. 5:1 f., 8:22 f., 8:33 (the Lake 
of Gennesaret). Thus the Aiuvr) tou irupoq stands in marked contrast with the afivoooq (9:1 
ff., 20:1 ff.); the Beast and False Prophet are not cast into a bottomless dungeon, to be kept in 
safe custody, but into a pool of blazing sulphur, where they will be consumed. It is the utter 
destruction and consumption of the two systems which is in view; like Babylon (17:16, 18:8), 
they are to be burnt with fire; not a vestige of them will be left in the new order. 'H Aiuviq t. ji. 
ktA., or an equivalent phrase, occurs again in 20:10, 20:14 f., 21:8; the use of the definite 
article on its first appearance seems to imply that the conception was already familiar to the 
Asian Churches; compare 11:7 to Oiqpiov ktA., note. Possibly it was a local expression for the 
yievva xov nvpoq which was familiar to Palestinian Christians (Mt. 5:22 ff., Mc. 9:43, note, 
Jac. 3:6; cf. Secrets of Enoch, 10:2 "a gloomy fire is always burning, and a fiery river goes 
forth," with Charles's note); Kouou£vr|q ev 9dw, however, points rather to the story of Sodom 
and Gomorrah (Gen. 19:24; cf. Ez. 38:22). Tfjq Kouou£vr|q, if original, can only be a slip due 
to hasty writing or dictation; cf. 21:8 Tfj Aiuvr| Tfj Kouou£vr|. For 9dov see 9:17 f., 14:10, 
notes. 

21. veal oi Aoutoi dTt£KTdv9r|Gav ktA.] The rest of the enemy, the kings and their hosts (v. 
19), were not cast, like the Beast and the Prophet, into the Lake of Fire, but slain outright by 
the sword of the Word; contrast Ascension of Isaiah 4:14 (ed. Charles, p. 33), "He will drag 
Beliar into Gehenna, and also his armies." That this wholesale slaughter is to be understood 
in a purely spiritual sense is clear from the words Tfj £^£A9ouar| ek xov aTOuaToq auTOU 
which follow. The sword is that of which St Paul speaks in Eph. 6:17 Tiqv udxoupav tou 
TiV£UuaToq, 6 iaxiv pfjua 9£OU, and the action of the living Word who wields it may be 
illustrated by Heb. 4:12 qoov ydp 6 Aoyoq tou 9£ou kcli £V£pyriq veal Touu)T£poq U7i£p naoav 
udxoupav SiaTouov veal 5u'Kvouu£voq dxpv u£piauou i^uxfjq veal TrvdSuaToq, dpuoov T£ kou 
uueAoov. In interpreting room should probably be allowed for punitive as well as for 



restorative operations; the Word slays by pronouncing judgement as well as by reducing to 
the obedience of faith. But it is probably the latter process which is chiefly in view; the 
slaying of the e'xQpa dq Geov, of the self which resists Christ; cf. Gal. 2:19 f., 6:14, and for 
the exact figure, though used with a somewhat different reference, Eph. 2:16 aTiovccdvaq xr\v 
e'xQpav. Thus the vision of the victorious Word fulfils itself in any movement which leads to 
conversions on a great scale, such as that which attended the preaching of Bonifce; and may 
find a more complete accomplishment at a time yet future, when Christ will work through 
some new Apostle of the Gentiles for the vnaKor\ eGvoov (Rom. 15:18). 

koc! navxa xa opveoc exopTdaOnaav ek toov aapxoov ocutgov] See v. 17 f., notes. The words 
belong to the scenery of the context, and need no precise interpretation such as that of 
Andreas (opveoc 5e rouq ayyiXovc; obvouaaev), or of Primasius ("invitantur spirituales ad 
caenam"). The number of the slain justified the anticipations of the angel who invited all the 
vultures of the world to feast upon them. Schottgen quotes a Rabbinical parallel, syn. Sohar, 
p. 1 14, n. 25 "illo tempore cron Deus vindictam exercebit pro populo suo Israel, carnibus 
hostium illorum caenabuntur omnes bestiae mensibus xii, et aves cibum exinde habebunt vii 
annos." 

Chapter 20 

20:1-6. The Thousand Years of Satan's captivity and the Martyrs' reign. 

1. veal d5ov ayyeXov Kaxafiaivovxa ek xov oupavou kxX.] The formula kou d5ov does 
not, like uerd xavxa d5ov, determine the order of time in which the vision was seen 
relatively to the visions which precede it, but merely connects it with a series of visions 
which for whatever purpose the writer has seen fit to bring together in this part of his book; 
cf. 19:11, 19:17, 19:19, 20:4, 20:11, 20:12, 21:1, and contrast \xexo. xavxa d5ov in 18:1, and 
y.Exa x. f|KOuaa in 19:1. It must not, therefore, be assumed that the events now to be described 
chronologically follow the destruction of the Beast and the False Prophet and their army. 

In the present vision, as in that of c. 18., an angel descends from heaven, charged with a 
special mission (18:1, note). He carries the key (on KAdv=vcAd5a see 1:18, note) which 
unlocks the mouth of the shaft that leads down into the Abyss; cf. 9:1 r| vcAdq xov cppeorcoq 
xfjq afivooov (note). 'H a(3uaaoq stands here in sharp contrast with r| Aiuviq (19:20); the locked 
dungeon with its black and bottomless depths forms an antithesis to the open, shallow pool of 
fire. 

The angel who is charged with the key of the Abyss carries also a manacle; on aXvaiq as 
distinguished from nibr\ see Mc. 5:4, note, and Acts 12:7 i^ineaav avxov ai aXvoEiq ek toov 
Xevpoov; and cf. Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 8, note 2. The fetter is of great size, being intended 
to hold a prisoner of no ordinary strength — one stronger than Samson (Jud. 16:6 ff.), stronger 
than the 'Legion' who tore asunder the chains that secured the Gerasene (Mc. I.e.); an 
iaxupoq than whom there is but one stronger (Lc. 1 1:21 f.). The great chain lies on the angel's 
hand (em. Tiqv xdpa=dri xfjq X£vp6q=nearly ev xf\ x^pU cf. 1:16, 1:20), ready for use as soon 
as he comes upon the criminal. 

2. kox d<pdTT|a£V xov SpccKOVTOt kxX.] The Dragon, who from the first (13:2, 13:4, notes) 
has been behind the revolt led by the Beast and False Prophet, but hitherto has escaped 
justice, is now seized and chained: on Kporcdv followed by the acc. see 2:1, note. '0 ocpiq 6 



dpxcrioq, 6q iaxiv kxX., a parenthesis (cf. 1:5, 2:13, notes) borrowed from 12:9, where see 
note. For the present the Dragon is not slain or consumed, but only made a prisoner (for 
eSrjaev in this sense see 9:14, and cf. Mt. 27:2, Mc. 6:17, Lc. 13:16, Acts 12:6, 22:5) for a 
term of a thousand years, i.e. a long period of time, a great epoch in human history; cf. 
Andreas: xiAia 5k ezy\ ov TidvTooq za zooavza too dpvOuco vodv euAoyov ov5t yap nepl gov 
cpnaiv 6 Aaui5 ... dq x^Aiaq yevedq Sevcdvaq evcaTov zavzaq dpiGufjaai SuvdusGa, dAAd zaq 
TtoAAdq; Beams: "pro eloquendi modo dicit, sicut est illud intellegendum in mille 
generationes, cum non sint mille." For the interpretation of this period see the third note on v. 
6, below. 

3. veal £(3aA£v auTov dq zr\v d(3uaaov ktA.] Satan, powerless in the hands of the angel, 
who exercises Divine power (Andreas: iva 5d£;n veal tgov AaToupyvKoov Suvdueoov toutov 
ryrcova Kara Suvauw), and fettered, is flung down the shaft into the Abyss, the mouth of 
which is at once locked and made secure. The Abyss is the destination to which the 'Legion' 
looks forward (Lc. 8:31 roxpsKdAouv ccutov iva uiq knizd^w auToiq dq zr\v a(3uaaov 
diteAGdv), and it is under the charge of the Angel Abaddon (Apollyon) (9:11, note), who is 
by some interpreters identified with Satan himself, and is at least a kindred power. Thus the 
Dragon's committal is in effect a limitation to his proper sphere of influence; already he has 
been cast out of Heaven (12:9), now he is cast out of the earth, and returns to his own place. 

'Eacppdyiaev didvoo avzov — a last precaution taken to prevent escape. Not only is the 
pit's mouth shut and locked; it is sealed. In c. 5:1 seven seals guard the secrets of a papyrus 
roll; in 7:2 a seal stamps the Divine impress upon the servants of God. The use of the seal 
here is parallel to that described in Mt. 27:66 r\o(paXioavzo tov rdcpov acppayiaavreq tov 
AiGov \xeza xfjq KouaxooSiaq; cf. Ev. Petr. 8 knixpiaoM knza acppayiSaq. The purpose of 
sealing the entrance to a prison was to prevent any attempt at escape or rescue passing 
unobserved; see Dan. 6:17, LXX. oitcoq uiq ... 6 (3aaiAd)q aurov dvaaTrdan ek zov AdvcKou, 
and cf. Bel 11 ff. 

iva uiq TtAavrjan ktA.] The confinement of Satan to the Abyss is not so much a punitive as 
a precautionary measure; so long as he is in the Abyss, he cannot deceive the nations, as he 
had been used to do. To mislead on a great scale is his business and raison d'etre; see 12:9 6 
TiAavwv riqv oiKouuevnv SAnv, and cf. Jo. 8:44 oxav AaAfj to i^eOSoq, ek toov iSioov AaAd, 
oti ^dSoTnq eotiv Kai 6 rarcr]p auTOU. Now his activity is checked for a season; the great 
malefactor is in custody, and there is no fear that he will break his prison while it lasts. 
Afterwards he must be released for a little while: uivcpov is relative, as in Jo. 7:33, 12:35, 
Apoc. 6: 1 1 — the release will be brief in comparison with the captivity. But short or long, it 
must come; there is a necessity for it (5d), founded on some mystery of the Divine Will. This 
use of 5d, frequent in the N.T. (Mt. 24:6, 26:54, Mc. 8:31, 9:11, 13:7, Lc. 24:26, 24:44, Jo. 
12:34, 20:9, Acts 17:3, 23:11; in this book, 1:1,4:1, 11:5, 13:10, 17:11) occurs first in the 
versions of Daniel 2:28, 2:45 where d 5d y£V£aGai=' , "T It is in vain to speculate 

on the grounds of this necessity, but it may be that the Christian nations which have long 
acquiesced in the faith without conviction will need to be sifted before the end; cf. Lc. 22:31 



Ev. The Gospel of Peter (cited from the writer's edition). 



i5ou 6 oazavdq £^r\zr\oazo uudq zov awidaai obq tov gitov. A short exposure to the stress of 
Satan's kvepyeia TiAdvr|q (2 Th. 2:11) may suffice to separate the wheat from the chaff. 

4. vcod d5ov Gpovouq, Kai £Ka9iaav en avzovq ktA.] Another vision, which is shewn by 
the sequel (v. 7) to be synchronous with Satan's term of imprisonment. The scene is from 
Daniel 7:9 eGeobpouv sooq oze Gpovoi ETeGnoav; the indefinite SKaGiaav, which follows here, 
resembles Dan. 8:26 to Kpvcrjpiov £Kd9ia£V, 'the court sat'; the plural is perhaps meant to 
include Christ and His assessors, the Apostles (Mt. 19:28) and Saints (1 Cor. 6:3); cf. Dan. 
7:22 to Kpiua s5gok£V dyunq 'Yijncrcou. To these is given the right of pronouncing sentence 
(xpiua); they are invested with judicial authority. On Gpovoq see 2:13, note; it is here the 
judge's chair, placed upon the (3fjua, where he sits to hear cases and deliver judgement; cf. Jo. 
19:13 6 ouv ITaAdToq ... evcdGiaev inl (3rjuaToq; Ev. Petr. 3 EKaGiaav auTov siti KaGsSpav 
Kpiaeooq; Acts 25:6, 25:17, 1 Cor. 6:4 Tourouq kocGu^te, i.e. 'make judges.' The picture 
presented to the mind is that of a state of society in which Christian opinion is dominant, and 
positions of influence and authority are held by believers and not, as in the age of St John, by 
pagans and persecutors. 

Kai Taq 4>uxdq tgov TteTreAsKiGuevoov ktA.] Sc. d5ov. In 6:9 the souls of the martyrs were 
seen under the Altar, crying for vengeance. It has now been awarded (19:2 e^e5iky\oev to 
aiua toov 5ouA.gov ocutou), and they appear again, living and reigning with Christ. For 
sacpayusvoov (6:9, 18:24), which associated the martyrs with the Sacrificed Lamb (5:6, 5:9, 
5:12, 13:8), the Apocalyptist now writes nEneXeKia\xev(X)V, 'beheaded with the niAeKuq 
(securis),' the traditional instrument of capital punishment in republican Rome, which, 
though under the Empire superseded by the sword (Acts 12:2), still lingered in the memory of 
the provincials; cf. Diod. Sic. 19:101 pa(35iaaq ejieXekioe Korea to TiaTpiov eGoq; Polyb. 1:7. 
12 uaaTiywaavTsq aroxvTaq KaTa to nap' auToiq eGoq kneXeKioav. The Seer still has in his 
mind the martyrs of his own age, the victims of Nero and Domitian. With 5id Tiqv uapTupiav 
'InGoti cf. 1:9, 12:17, 19:10, notes; and for 5id tov Aoyov tou Qeov see 1:9, 6:9. 

Kai omveq ov TipoasKuvnaav to Gripiov ktA.] Cf. Cyprian, ad Fortun. 12 "vivere omnes 
dicit et regnare cum Christo, non tantum qui occisi fuerint sed quique in fidei suae firmirate 
et Dei timore perstantes imaginem bestiae non adoraverint." The triumph of Christ is shared 
not by the martyrs only but by all who under the sway of the Beast and the False Prophet 
suffered reproach, boycotting, imprisonment, loss of goods, or other inconveniences, though 
they did not win the martyr's crown: cf. 13:15, 14:9 ff., 16:2, 19:20, notes. Kai omveq 
introduces a second class of persons, the confessors (as they were afterwards called) of the 
age of persecution, with special reference to those who in St John's day were resisting the 
Caesar-worship. 

Kai £^r|aav Kai £(3aaiA£uaav u£Ta tou xpxozov xvAia £Tr|] The Christ Who suffered under 
Tiberius now lives (1:18) and reigns, as the vision of c. 19. has shewn (vv. 12, 16), and His 
life and royalty are to be shared for a thousand years (so far it does not appear that this period 
is identical with the term of Satan's captivity, but see below, v. 7) by the martyrs and 
confessors of the Church. 'O xpiotoq occurs in the Apocalypse only in 11:15, 12:10, 20:4, 
20:6, and is probably in each instance a reminiscence of Ps. 2:2. The Lord's Anointed, 
against Whom the kings of the earth conspired, has triumphed over His enemies, and His 
victory ensures that of those who have fought on His side. 



5. oi Aomoi tcjv vevcpoov ovk efy\aav dxpi xeXeaQf\ xa jiXia exr\] To infer from this 
statement, as many expositors have done, that the £qY|aav of v. 4 must be understood of 
bodily resuscitation, is to interpret apocalyptic prophecy by methods of exegesis which are 
proper to ordinary narrative. The Seer merely guards against the impression that he had 
referred to the General Resurrection, which will follow and not precede the Thousand Years 
of the Martyrs' reign. On £^r|aav=dv£q>|Gav see 2:8, note, and for axpv zeXeoQ\\ cf. Blass, Gr. 
p. 219. 

AuTiq r| avaoxaoiq r\ npihxr\: this, i.e. the return of the martyrs and confessors to life at the 
beginning of the Thousand Years, is the First Resurrection. It belongs to the Apocalyptist's 
view of things to see the great realities of life and death arranged in antithetical pairs, in 
which one of the two facts belongs to the present order, and the other, its greater counterpart, 
to the future; cf. 21:1 6 TtpooToq oupavoq, r| npoixr] yfj, contrasted with ovp. Kocwoq, yf\ Kocwrj; 
2:11, 20:6, 20:14, 21:8 6 Gdvorcoq 6 SsuTepoq or 6 5. Gdvorcoq, implying a TtpooToq Gdvorcoq, 
though the latter is not expressly named. So here the First Resurrection is one which takes 
effect in the present life, in contrast with that which belongs to the new order and is to be 
introduced by the Parousia. There is nothing analogous in this to 1 Th. 4:16 oi vevcpoi ev 
XpiGTCp dvaoTrjaovTcn TipooTov, for TtpooTov is there in antithesis to eneixa iqudq oi qoovTeq 
ktA., i.e. the dead in Christ are contrasted with His members who will be living upon earth at 
the time of His coming. Nor again is 1 Cor. 15:23 really parallel; there St Paul defines the 
order in which the Resurrection will take place at the Second Advent, and his words (eneixa 
oi xov xpvoTOU ev xfj Ttocpouaioc avxov) are not limited, as St John's are, to the martyrs and 
confessors, but embrace all loyal members of the Church. Hence Origen's remark (fragm. in 
Isa. ap. Pamph. Apol. 7) is inapplicable here: "considerandum est ... ne forte dividi possit 
omnis resurrectionis ratio in duas partes, id est in eos qui salvandi sunt iustos, et etiam in eos 
qui cruciandi suni peccatores." On the probable meaning of St John's First Resurrection see 
note after v. 6. 

6. uocvcdpioq kou dyioq 6 e'xoov uepoq ktA..] A fifth Apocalyptic beatitude (cf. 1:3, 14:13, 
16:15, 19:9, 22:7, 22:14), distinguished from the other six by the addition of dyioq to 
uocvcdpioq. He to whom this uocKOtpiauoq belongs is not only happy, but holy; he is in the 
highest degree worthy of the name of Saint; he is beatified, he is canonized by the voice of 
the Spirit of Jesus. With 6 s'xoov uepoq iv x. d. cf. Jo. 13:8 ovk e'xeiq uepoq uet' euou, and the 
use of to uepoq in 21:8, 22:19. 

The grounds of the beatification are added. (1) 'Over these (i.e. £Tii toov kxo\xu>\ uepoq 
ktA.) the Second Death (see below, v. 14, note) has no control'; the first is past already and 
for them there remains no other. The words recall Rom. 6:9 ouketi dTtoOvrjoKSi, GdvotToq 
auTOU ovkzxx Kupieua, but the reference there is to the first death only. (2) 'On the contrary 
(dAA') they shall be priests of God and the Christ'; cf. 1:6 STiovqasv r|udq ... tepdq too Gsoj veal 
Tiorcpi auTOu; 5:10 £7ioir|aaq auTouq too Geoj r|uoov ... tepdq. The destiny purchased by the 
Christ for all Christians will be realized in those who partake in the First Resurrection; for 
them priestly service in the glory of its ideal perfection is an accomplished fact. The inclusion 
of Christ with God in the Object of Divine service is peculiar to this passage, but it agrees 
with what has been said in c. 5:8 ff. as to the joint worship of God and of the Lamb by 
heavenly beings, and with the general tendency of the Book to regard Christ as the Equivalent 



of God. (3) There is yet a third reason for the uaKapiouoq of the martyrs and confessors; 
'they shall reign with the Christ during the thousand years' (i.e. those mentioned in v. 4). 
Priesthood and royalty are the mutually complementary aspects of the service of God, "cui 
servire regnare est"; cf. 1:6, 5:10, 22:3, 22:5, notes. It is important to notice that no hint is 
given as to where this service is to be rendered and this royalty to be exercised; inl rfjq yfjq 

(c. 5:10) has no place here either in v. 4 or in v. 6, and must not be read between the lines. 

Any serious attempt to interpret the vision of the Thousand Years must begin with an 
examination, however cursory, of contemporary Jewish belief upon the subject of the 
Messianic Reign. (1) While the O.T. represents this Reign as permanent (Dan. 2:44, 7:27; cf. 
Jo. 12:34), the pseudepigraphic writers of 100 B.C. — 100 A.D., whether influenced by Persian 
eschatology, as Briggs suggests (Messiah of the Gospels, p. 15 f.) or by the hopes of an 
unsettled age, looked for a temporary triumph of righteousness before the consummation of 
all things; see Charles, Eschatology, p. 200 ff. (2) To this golden age varying periods were 
assigned; thus in Tanchuma 7, in answer to the question 'How long are the days of the 
Messiah?', R. Akiba replies, 'Forty years'; other Rabbinic computations give 100, 600, 1000, 
2000, 7000 years (Weber, Jiid. Theologie 2 , p. 372 f.; while in 4 Esdr. 7:28 we read: 
"revelabitur enim filius meus [lesus] cum his qui cum eo, et iocundabit qui relicti sunt annis 
quadringentis"). (3) In Enoch 91ff.. human history is divided into weeks, of which the eighth 
and ninth witness the victory of righteousness, while the tenth is that of the final judgement, 
followed by the creation of a new heaven and the beginning of an eternal order. The later 
Slavonic Enoch (Secrets ofE. 33: If., ed. Charles, p. 46) makes the duration of the world a 
single week of seven days, each day consisting of 1000 years, to be succeeded by an eighth 
day in which there are "neither years nor months nor weeks nor days nor hours," i.e. Eternity. 
This conception of a week of millennia took root in early Christian thought, and support for it 
was found in an allegorical treatment of Gen. 2:1 ff. coupled with Ps. 89. (90.) 4; cf. Barn. ep. 
15.4 npoaiyexe, TSKva, xx Xeyei to ZwexeXeaev ev riuspaiq- touto Xeyei oxi ev 
s^aKiaxvAioiq exeoiv ovvxeXeoei Kupioq xa auurorvra, r| yap nuspa nap' avxti (aiquawei) 
XvAia exr\; Iren. 5:28. 3 r| yocp nuspa Kupiou obq ,a exry ev ouv r|U£paiq ovvxexEXeoxai xa 
yeyovora- cpavspov ouv on r| avvxeXeia avxtiv xo £ eroq koxx; Clem. Al. strom. 4:25, § 161 
6 xpovoq ... 6 5id tgov enxa TtepioSoov toov dpiGuouuevoov eiq xr\v aKpoTa-cnv dvaTiauaw 
anoKaQiaxaq. The idea existed also in Zoroastrianism (Hastings, D. B. 4:990 b), but the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition rests clearly and sufficiently on the O.T. 

It can scarcely be doubted that St John's mind is familiar with these conceptions; yet he 
employs them with considerable reserve. Either from (3), or perhaps from the O.T. itself (Ps. 
I.e., cf. 2 Pet. 3:8), he has adopted the symbolical term of 1000 years, whilst (1) has been so 
far used that he assigns this limit to the reign of the martyrs with Christ. But St John does not 
commit himself to a reign upon earth. When Dr Charles writes (Eschatology, p. 349): "the 
martyrs . . . reign with Christ personally on earth for a thousand years (20:4-6), with 
Jerusalem as the centre of the kingdom," he introduces into the eschatology of this passage 
ideas which are in fact absent from it; for cc. 5:10, 20:9, and 21:10 belong to other cycles of 
thought (see notes there). 

Early Christian interpretation fell into the same snare. Thus Justin, in answer to Trypho 
the Jew, admits (dial. 80 f.): kyco 5k Kai eixiveq daw opGoyvoouoveq Kara navxa Xpianavoi 
Kai aapKoq dvaaxaaw yevr\OEoQai aiKrcdusGa, veal x^Xia exr\ ev 'IepouaaAiqu oii<o5our|9dGr| 
veal KoaunGdari Kai nXaxvvQdar], obq ol Trpocpfjrai 'Is^sKiiqA Kai 'Haaiaq (45:17 ff.) Kai oi 
aAAoi ouoAoyouai; adding after a little: nap' r\\xlv dvrjp Tiq w ovoua 'Ioodvvriq, dq toov 



qcttogtoAgov xov xpvoTou, £v anoKaAu^a yevo\xevr\ auTco xvAia hr\ noir\aeiv iv 'IspouaaArua 
xovq tco r|U£Tipu) Xpiaxw TUCTEuaavTaq TrpoecprjTeuae, where ev 'tepouaaArju has been 
suggested by Isa. I.e., or imported from c. 22:5, which refers to the final state. The same 
confusion appears in Tertullian, adv. Marc. 3:24: "confitemur in terra nobis regnum 
repromissum, sed ante caelum, sed alio statu, utpote post resurrectionem, in mille annos in 
civitate divini operis Hierusalem caelo delata." Still further from St John's thought is the 
picture of sensuous bliss derived by Papias (cf. Eus. H. E. 3:39) from an apocryphal source 
(see Iren. 5:33. 3 f., and Charles's note on Apoc. Baruch, 29:5), and strangely ascribed to our 
Lord, and the grosser views attributed to Cerinthus (ap. Eus. 3:28 Xeywv \xexa xr\v avaoxaoiv 
iniyeiov eivai xo (3acnA.aov xov xpicrcou, veal naXiv emGuuiaiq veal r|5ovaiq iv 'IepouaaAiqu 
ttiv edpKOt TioAiT£uou£vr|v 5ouA£U£iv ktA.). There were, however, even in Justin's days many 
Christians who refused to accept the chiliastic interpretation of St John's vision, as Justin 
himself candidly confesses (I.e. noXXovq 5' av veal twv xf\c KocGapaq Kai £UG£(3ot>q ovtgov 
Xpiauavoov yvoouriq xovxo uiq yvoopiqav £arjuavd aoi). At Alexandria in the third century a 
materialistic chiliasm was strongly condemned by Origen (de princ. 2:11. 2), and Dionysius 
(ap. Eus. H.E. 7:25; ed. Feltoe, p. 115); but no thorough examination of the vision, with a 
constructive purpose, seems to have been undertaken by the Alexandrian school. To 
Augustine the Church owes the first effort to interpret Apoc. 20. on these lines (de civ. Dei 
20:7 ff.). He confesses that he had at one time been disposed to adopt a modified chiliasm, in 
which "deliciae spirituales" were substituted for the sensuous expectations of the early 
milliarii. But a longer study of the subject led him to a different conclusion. He had learned 
to see in the captivity of Satan nothing else than the binding of the strong man by the 
Stronger than he which the Lord had foretold (Mc. 3:27, Lc. 1 1:22); in the thousand years, 
the whole interval between the first Advent and the last conflict; in the reign of the Saints, the 
entire course of the Kingdom of Heaven; in the judgement given to them, the binding and 
loosing of sinners; in the first resurrection, the spiritual share in the Resurrection of Christ 
which belongs to the baptized (Col. 3:1). This exegesis finds a place in most of the ancient 
commentators, both Greek and Latin, who wrote after Augustine's time. 

There are points at which the Augustinian interpretation forsakes the guidance of St 
John's words. It overlooks, e.g. the limitation of the first Resurrection to the martyrs and 
confessors. But on the whole it seems to be on right lines. The symbolism of the Book is 
opposed to a literal understanding of the Thousand Years, and of the resurrection and reign of 
the Saints with Christ. It is "the souls" of the martyrs that St John sees alive; the resurrection 
is clearly spiritual and not corporeal. Augustine's reference to the parable of the Strong Man 
armed is illuminating in a high degree, even if it is impossible to press it to the precise 
conclusion which he reached. 

Turning back to the vision itself, we observe that it has points both of contact and of 
contrast with the Vision of the Two Witnesses in c. 11:3 ff. In each a definite time is fixed — 
in c. 11:1260 days, in c. 20:1000 years. If the 1260 days symbolize the duration of the 
triumph of heathenism (11:2 f., notes), the 1000 days as clearly symbolize the duration of the 
triumph of Christianity. In c. 1 1 : 1 1 ff . the Two Witnesses after their martyrdom rise and 
ascend to heaven in the sight of their enemies; in c. 20:4 ff. the souls of the martyrs and 
confessors live and reign with Christ. In both passages we have virtually the same fact 



symbolized, viz. the victory of the principles for which the martyrs died and the confessors 
endured hardship and loss. How short the age of persecution would be, when compared with 
the duration of a dominant Christianity, is shewn by the adoption of a term of 3Vi years in the 
one case and of 1000 years in the other. Blessed and holy, indeed, were those who by their 
brief resistance unto blood secured for the Church so long a continuance of peaceful service; 
they would live and reign with Christ as kings and priests in the hearts of all succeeding 
generations of Christians, while their work bore fruit in the subjection of the civilized world 
to the obedience of the faith. 

If this or some similar interpretation be accepted, the question remains at what epoch the 
great chapter in history represented by the Thousand Years began. An obvious answer would 
be, 'With the Conversion of Constantine, or of the Empire.' If, however, the visions are to be 
regarded as following one another in something like chronological order (but see v. 1, note), 
St John has in view the moment of the overthrow of the Beast and the False Prophet, i.e. the 
final break up of the Roman world-power and its ally, the pagan system of priestcraft and 
superstition. But possibly the question, like many another raised by this Book, admits of no 
precise answer. The Seer of the Apocalypse does not anticipate history; he is content to 
emphasize and express in apocalyptic language the principles which guide the Divine 
government of the world. That the age of the Martyrs, however long it might last, would be 
followed by a far longer period of Christian supremacy during which the faith for which the 
martyrs died would live and reign, is the essential teaching of the present vision. When, under 
what circumstances, or by what means this happy result should be attained, St John does not 
see, and has not attempted to explain. It might have been well if students of his book had 
always followed the example of this wise reserve. 

7-10. After the Thousand Years. Release of Satan: War of Gog and Magog. 

7. veal otocv zeXeoQ\\ za xiXia err), XvQr\oezai kzX.] 'Whensoever the thousand years shall 
end, Satan shall be released.' The use of the future tense is carried on from v. 6 into vv. 7, 8, 
with the result that this part of the vision assumes the form of a prophecy. The 5a AuGfjvou 
aurov uiKpov xpovov of v. 3 is at length to be accomplished; the thousand years of the 
Martyrs' Reign (now identified with the thousand years of Satan's captivity; cf. vv. 2-5) 
being ended, he will be set free from his prison (for this sense of cpuAavcrj see 2:10, and cf. 
18:2, note), and troublous times will begin again. As the Seer ascribes the first persecution 
under Nero to Satan's wrath at his expulsion from Heaven (12:13, note), so the final outbreak 
of hostility against the Church is attributed to his return to the earth after long imprisonment 
in the Abyss. 

8. veal E^eXevoezai nXavf\oai za edvr\ kzX.] Cf. Bede: "exibit . . . : in apertam 
persecutionem de latebris erumpet odiorum." A thousand years have wrought no change in 
Satan's methods; no sooner has he been set free than he is at his old work of deceiving the 
world (v. 3, note), and turning it against the Church; his limitations removed, the kvepyeia 
7iAdvr|q begins again. T& ev zaiq zeooapoiv yooviaic, rfjc. yfjq (see c. 7:1, note), i.e. all the 
nations of the world, however remote; cf. Ez. 7:2 to nepaq r\K£i enl zaq zeaaapaq Trripuyaq 
xfjq yfjq, i.e. on the whole land. The movement which St John foresees is not dictated by an 
imperial policy, but is the result of a common impulse which will seize men of all races and 
nationalities. 



tov rdby Kal Mayoby] Magog (AIAD) appears first in Gen. 10:2, where see Driver's note; 
but the immediate reference here is to Ez. 38-39., where the prophet conceives of a great 
invasion of the land of Israel by Gog (AH), whom he connects with the land of Magog (38.2 
eki Toby Kal xr\v yfjv tov Mayoby), and describes as the prince of Rosh Meshach and Tubal — 
the two last usually identified with tribes inhabiting the S. and S.E. shores of the Euxine. 
"The expedition imagined by the prophet is no doubt modelled upon the great irruption of the 
Scythians into Asia (Hdt. 1:104-6) which took place in 630 B.C." (Driver on Gen./.c); 
Josephus identifies Magog with the Scythians (antt. 1. 6. 1 Mayobyr|q be rouq an avxov 
Mayobyaq ovouaaGsvraq oovaaev, iKuGaq 5k vn aurobv, sc. toov 'EAArjvoov, 
Tipoaayopeuouevouq), and the older interpreters of the Apocalypse thought of the Scythians 
here. But whatever Gog and Magog may have meant to Ezekiel, St John's phrase tov Toby Kai 
Mayoby has no definite geographical associations; it comes in all probability not directly from 
Ezekiel, but from Jewish apocalyptic sources in which it had assumed a new connotation. In 
the Rabbinical writings Gog and Magog appear as the enemies of the Messiah; cf. the 
Jerusalem Targum on Num. 11:29 "Eldad et Medad (cf. Herm. vis. 2:3, Fabric, cod. pseud. V. 
T. 1. p. 801 ff.), ambo isti prophetarunt simul et dixerunt: 'In fine extremitatis dierum Gog et 
Magog et exercitus eorum adscendent Hierosolyma, et per manus regis Messiae ipsi cadent"; 
Aboda Sara 1. f. 36 "quando videbunt bellum Gog et Magog dicet ad eos Messias: 'Ad quid 
hue venistis?' Respondebunt 'Adversus Dominum et adversus Christum eius'"; for other 
Rabbinical passages see Wetstein ad L; Schottgen, de Mess. (2. pp. 68, 227); Weber, Jiid. 
Theol. 2 p. 386 ff. et passim. See also Orac. Sibyll. 3:319ff. a'i ai'aoi, x^pn Toby, (cf. Book of 
Jubilees, ed. Charles, p. 74) r|5£ Mayoby, ueaov ouaa I AiGionoov Tiorauobv, ttogov ai'uaroq 
£Kxuua 5s^r|, I Kai Kpiaeooq oiKnaiq ev avGpobTioiGi K£KArjar|; ib. 512 ff. a'i ai'aoi, Toby r|5s 
Mayoby, Kai Ttaaiv ecpe^fjq I ... Ttaaiv yap, Saa xQova vaierdouaiv, I "YiJnaToq 5dvnv 
eTiiTtsuipei eQveoi TrArryrjv; for the expansion of the legend in the later apocalypses see 
Bousset, Der Antichrist, esp. p. 128 f. Conjecture was busy among Christian interpreters of 
the fourth and following centuries as to the identity of Gog and Magog; Eusebius (dem. ev. 
9:3) mentions the view that Gog represents the Roman Empire; Ambrose (defide 2:16) says 
plainly: "Gog iste Gothus est, " while Andreas and Arethas ad loc. speak of some who 
thought that the Huns were intended. Augustine, on the other hand (de civ. Dei 20: 11), rightly 
rejects any such narrowing of the sense: "toto namque orbe terrarum significati sunt isti esse, 
cum dictum est nationes quae sunt in iv angulis terrae." This great uprising of the nations 
will, he adds, be the final protest of the world against the Church: "haec enim erit novissima 
persecutio quam sancta ecclesia toto terrarum orbe patietur, universa scilicet civitas Christi ab 
universa diaboli civitate, quantacumque erit ubique super terram." 

ouvayaydv amove; dq tov TioAeuov kcA.] Cf. 16:14, where the same words are used of 
the three froglike spirits arising from the Dragon, the Beast, and the False Prophet, which 
gathered the Kings to the battle of Har Magedon. A similar war is described in 17:14, 19:19; 
whether the three passages refer to the same event is not clear, but the war of Gog and Magog 
appears to be distinguished by its position after the Thousand Years (oxav zeXeoQ\\ za x- £■) 
and immediately before the Last Judgement. Other onslaughts upon the Church were preludes 
to this final worldwide attack. 



In d)v 6 dpiGuoq auToov obq r| duuoq xfjq 9aAdaar|q the metaphor carries us back to many 
O.T. contexts in which a great host is described; cf. e.g. Gen. 22:17, Jos. 11:4, Jud. 7:12, 1 
Regn. 13:5, 2 Regn. 17:11, Judith 2:20, 1 Mace. 11:1. 

9. veal dv£(3r|Gav slq to TtAaToq zf\q yfjq] For to nXaxoq z. y. see Sir. 1:3 mJ>oq oupavou Kai 
TiAaToq ynq; Hab. 1:6 (of the Chaldean army) to eGvoq ... to Tiop£u6u£vov km. za TtAaTr| (A, to 
TiAdToq) Tfjq ynq^l^ "QrnQ*?. The land of Israel is doubtless in the Seer's mind; cf. Ez. 
38:15 f. n^eiq £k zov zonov oov ... Kai eGnv TioAAd u£Ta oov ... auvayooyri ueydAri Kai 5uvamq 
TioAArj, Kai dva(3rjar| km. zov Aaov uou 'IapanA obq vecpsAiq KaAu^ai yfjv kn eaxaToov tgjv 
n,u£poov eaTai, Kai dvd^oo oe km. zr\v yfjv uou; Enoch 56:6 (ed. Charles): "they will march up 
to and tread under foot the land of His elect ones, and the land of His elect ones will be 
before them a threshing floor and a path." In the aorist dv£(3n,aav the writer slips back into his 
usual apocalyptic manner (cf. v. 7, note); he sees the hosts of the invading army just as they 
appear on the horizon, mounting up, as it were on the edge of the great plain — perhaps 
Esdraelon is still in his thoughts (16:16, note). Or dva(3fjvai may be used with its usual 
reference to the backbone of central Palestine, and the situation of Jerusalem. 

Kai £KUKAeuaav Tiqv Tiap£u(3oAriv toov dyioov ktA.] Apringius: "nihil caeleste sapiunt, 
nullam caelestis altitudinis potentiam metuunt." The 'Camp of the Saints' and the 'Beloved 
City' are two aspects of one body, the Universal Church, which is threatened by Gog and 
Magog. ITap£u(3oAr|, a word which, as Phrynichus says, is 5£W0jq MaK£5ovu<6v, a 
reminiscence of Macedonian military life, the constant LXX. equivalent of !~Unp, a camp, or 

an army on the march (Ex. 14:19 f.) or engaged in battle (Heb. 11:34: see Westcott's note), 
recalls the picture of Israel marching through the wilderness (Num. 2:2 ff.), and perhaps also 
of the brave stand of the Maccabees against Antiochus (1 Mace. 5:40 ff.). On the other hand 
r| TioAiq r| r|yaTi:r|U£vr| represents the Church as the New Zion, the civitas Dei (Heb. 12:22), 
already potentially set up on earth (cf. c. 21:10). 'H r|yaTix|U£vr| looks back to Ps. 77. (78.) 68 
to opoq to l£iojv r|ydTir|G£v, Ps. 86. (87.) 2 ayand Kupioq Taq TtuAaq Zeiojv vnkp navza za 
aKnvobuaTa 'IaKob(3; Hos. 2:23 (B) Kai dyaTrrjaoo (THQ n^l) Tiqv ovk r|YaTTX|U£vnv (AQ, k. 
£A£rjaoo z. ovk r|A£r|U£vr|v; for Drn=dyaTi:av cf. Ps. 17. (18.) 2, on which see BDB. s.v. and 
Cheyne, Psalms, p. 376). Wetstein compares Aesch. Eum. 869 x^paq U£Taax£W zf\o5e 
9£oqnA£GTaTr|q. The Beloved City includes of course the Gentile Church, once Tiqv ovk 
r|yaTi:r|U£vr|v, but now one with Israel in Christ; see Rom. 9:25 f. (SH.), 1 Pet. 2:10 (Hort). 
KukA£U£w=kukAouv occurs also in Jo. 10:24 (B) £KUKA£uaav auTov oi 'IouSaToi; WH. 2 
(Notes, p. 178) compare LjiA£U£w=qY|Aouv in Apoc. 3:19, and dTio5£KaT£U£w=dTio5£KaTouv 
in Lc. 18:12 (K*B); for kukAouv 'besiege' cf. Lc. 19:43 Ttap£u(3aAouaw oi £x6poi oov 
XapaKa aoi Kai 7i£piKUKAd)aouaw G£, and ib. 21:20 OTav 5£ i'5nr£ KUKAouuivnv vnb 
azpazonkb'ojv 'l£pouaaArju. The spiritual Jerusalem will be surrounded by a greater host, but 
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no sprjuoocnq awaits her. As to the sense in which she will be besieged, Primasius is doubtless 
right: "hoc est, in angustiis tribulationis arctabitur, urgebitur, concludetur." 

veal Korri(3r| nvp ek tou oupavou ktA.] Cf. Ez. 38:22 veal nvp Kai Gdov (3p£^oo (Gen. 19:24) 
en auTov [sc. tov Toby] Kai dri navxaq Touq uet' outou Kaidt' sGnv TtoAAd ust' avzov; ib. 
39:6 anoaxeXG) nvp drirooy (so B, but r follows M.T. with Mayobp). There is probably also an 
allusion to 4 Regn. 1:10, 1:12 K<rri(3r| nvp ek xov oupavou Kai Karscpayev auTov Kai Touq 
7i£VTr|K0VTa auTou — an O.T. incident which had impressed itself, as we know (Lc. 9:54) on 
the mind of St John. For the future Gog and Magog he foresees a destruction as complete as 
that which overtook the besiegers of the old city (4 Regn. 19:35). 

10. Kai 6 5id(3oAoq 6 nAavoov auTouq i$Xr\Qr\ ktX.] The Deceiver of the nations (for the 
pres. part, see Blass, Gr. p. 198; Dr Gwynn's Syriac version uses the verbal noun 

t s \j^zi=nXa\oq, Mt. 27:63, or yor|q, 2 Tim. 3:13, Pesh., Gwynn, p. 87) escapes the 

general doom only to be reserved for one more terrible. Like the Beast and the False Prophet 
before him he is flung into the Lake of Fire (cf. 19:20, note); Kai Gdou answers to Tfjq 
Kaiousvr|q iv Gdw there. Thus his third and final punishment is reached (compare 12:9, 20:2 
f.) — so slowly does the Divine Justice assert itself, though the end has been foreseen from the 
beginning; see Mt. 25:41 to Tiup to aiooviov to r|Toiuaau£vov; tco 5ia(36Au) Kai Tolq dyyeAoiq 
auTOU. "Ottou Kai sc. s(3Ar|6r|aav; cf. 19:20. The three ringleaders are now at length involved 
in the same hopeless ruin, and as was meet, suffer a punishment more severe than those 
whom they misled; whilst their dupes are at once consumed by fire from heaven, they are 
immersed iu a fiery flood where their torture is increasing and perennial: (3aaavia6r|G0VTai 
(9:5, note) iquepaq Kai vuKToq (4:8, 7:15, 12:10, 14:11) eiqTouq aiwvaq tgov aloovoov (1:18, 
1 1:15, 14:11, 19:3, 22:5). It is not certain that these terrible words can be pressed into the 
service of the doctrine of the Last Things; since two of the three subjects of the (3acaviau6q 
represent systems and not persons, it is safer to regard them as belonging to the scenery of the 
vision rather than to its eschatological teaching. But beyond a doubt St John intends at least 
to teach that the forces, personal or impersonal, which have inspired mankind with false 
views of life and antagonism to God and to Christ will in the end be completely subjugated, 
and if not annihilated, will at least be prevented from causing further trouble. From the Lake 
of Fire there is no release, unless evil itself should be ultimately consumed; and over that 
possibility there lies a veil which our writer does not help us to lift or pierce. 
11-15. Vision of the General Resurrection and the Last Judgement. 

11. Kai d5ov Gpovov usyav Asukov ktA.] All is now ready for the last scene connected 
with the present order. The Great White Throne contrasts with the Gpovoi of 20:4; in the final 
judgement there is but one throne, since there is but One judge; cf. Heb. 12:23 Kptrfj Gsw 
TidvTGOv; Jac. 4:12 dq kozlv ... Kpirrjq. The absolute purity of this Supreme Court is 
symbolized by the colour of the Throne; cf. Dan. 7:9, Th., to evSuua auTOU wad xiwv 
Aeukov ... 6 Gpovoq auTou cpAo^ Ttupoq; Enoch 18:8 wairep Gpovoq Geou and AiGou cpouKa 
("of alabaster," Charles, p. 89); and see Ps. 9:1 d<dGiaaq dri Gpovou, 6 Kpivoov SiKaioauvnv; 
96. (97.) 2 5iKaioauvr| Kai Kpiua KaTopGooaiq tou Gpovou auTou. The Judge is not named, 
and there is solemnity in this reserve; as Bousset says: "der Name Gottes wird hier wie 4:2 f. 
ehrfurchtsvoll umschrieben." But throughout the Book 6 KaGrjusvoq dri tou Gpovou is the 
Almighty Father (4:2 f., 4:9, 5:1, 5:7, 5:13, 6:16, 7:10, 7:15, 19:4, 21:5), as distinguished 



from the Incarnate Son; cf. 4 Esdr. 7:33 "revelabitur Altissimus (? "Y^Jnaroq) super sedem 
iudicii." That the Father will be the Supreme Judge of mankind is a doctrine which seems to 
join direct issue with Jo. 5:21 ou5s yap 6 nazr\p vcpwa ou5eva, dAAd zr\v vcpiaw roxaav 
SsSookev tw uico, and indeed with the whole current of early Christian tradition (cf. Mt. 25:31 
ff., Acts 17:31, 2 Cor. 5:10, 2 Tim. 4:1); but a reconciliation of the two views may be found 
in the oneness of the Father and the Son (Jo. 10:30) — when the Son acts, the Father acts with 
and through Him (Jo. 5:19). Thus St Paul can write in one place (2 Cor. 5:10): cpavspooGfjvai 
5d eunpoaGev zov (3r|uaToq zov xpicrcou, and in another (Rom. 14:10): navzeq yap 
napaazr]a6\xeQa z(o (3rjuora zov Qeov. But while this is borne in mind, recognition must be 
given to the fact that the Apocalypse regards judgement as the prerogative of God (cf. 6:10, 
16:7, 19:2); it belongs, perhaps, to the Jewish-Christian character of the Book that in this 
supreme act prominence is given to the Person of the Father. 

ou anb zov Tipoaumou ecpvyev r\ yfj Kai 6 oupavoq] The non-eternity of the external order 
is taught in the O.T.; cf. Ps. 101. (102.) 27 auroi (sc. oi oupavof) duoAouvTai., au 5t 
Siaueveiq- Kai navzeq ooq iucraov TraAaiooGrjaovTai; 103. (104.) 29, 30; Isa. 51:6 6 oupavoq 
ooq vcairvoq eozepE(hQr\ (-inbpj), r| 5e yf\ obq iudnov naXai<x>Qr\OEzai; and the N.T. 
corroborates this doctrine; cf. Mc. 13:31 6 oupavoq Kai r| yf\ napeXevoovzai; 2 Pet. 3:10 oi 
oupavoi poiqY|56v napeXevGOVzai. As the ancient Church saw plainly, it is only the external 
order of the world which is to be changed and not its substance or material; so e.g. Irenaeus, 
5:36. 1: ou yap r\ vnoazaaic; ou5s r| oucna xfjq Kuaeooq £^acpavi(£Tai ... dAAd to axfjua 
Trapdysv tou koouou toutou; Primasius, ad loc: "figura ergo praeterit, non natura"; Arethas: 
r| cpuyn tou oupavou Kai xfjq yrjq ou romKriv ar|uaiv£i ueTavdaxaaiv, ... dAAd cpuynv zr\v and 
zf\q cpGopaq eiq dcpGapiav. 

For the metaphor scpuysv cf. 16:20 Tidaa vfjaoq ecpuysv, Kai opr\ oux supsGiqaav. 'Atto tou 
Tipoadmou kzX. is illustrated by Ps. 96. (97.) 5 za opr\ eTaKiqaav ... anb npoo(hnov Kupiou, 
and for zonoq oux £upeGr| auxoiq see 12:8, note. 

12. Kai d5ov rouq veKpouq kzX.] The General Resurrection, described below in v. 13, is 
assumed for the moment. The Great White Throne is not surrounded, like the Throne set in 
Heaven (4:2), with heavenly beings, but with the human dead of all former generations, and 
the dead of the generation which shall be found alive upon earth; the living (2 Tim. 4:1) are 
not mentioned here, partly because they form an insignificant minority, partly perhaps 
because the keen interest which the first generation had felt in the bearing of the Parousia 
upon the 'quick' (1 Th. 4:13 f.) had abated before the end of the century. But all the dead are 
seen standing (Lc. 21:36, Rom. 14:10) before the Throne, whatever their condition on earth 
may have been (rouq ueydAouq k. rouq uucpouq: cf. 11:18, 13:16, 19:5, 19:18), from the 
Proconsul, as that official was often reminded by Christians who appeared before him, down 
to the meanest slave. 

Kai (3i(3Aia r|voixGr|CJav] The sentence of the Judge is not arbitrary; it rests upon written 
evidence; the books which were opened contained, as it seems, a record of the deeds of every 
human being who came up for judgement. The conception is based on Dan. 7:10 Kpvcrjpiov 
£Kd6iG£V Kai (3i(3Aoi r|vo{x9ri aav > an d it appears in the Jewish apocalypses, e.g. Enoch 90:20, 
"that other took the sealed books and opened them before the Lord of the sheep"; Apoc. 
Baruch 24:1 (ed. Charles, p. 46 f.), "behold the days come and the books will be opened in 



which are written the sins of all those who have sinned"; 4 Esdr. 6:20 "libri aperientur ante 
faciem firmamenti, et omnes videbunt simul." The Testament of Abraham, recension A (ed. 
James, p. 92 f.), knows of two recording angels: oi 5e 5uo avveAoi, 6 eve Se^ioov veal 6 
dpixrcepoov ovxoi daw oi aTioypacpouevoi rdq duapdaq veal rdq Sucaioauvaq; in recension B 
(ib. p. 1 14 f.) the same office is fulfilled by Enoch, who is styled ypauuard)q rfjq 
SiKcnoauvriq. The true interpretation of the 'books' is doubtless that given by Augustine, 
though, misled by a gloss ("qui est vita uniuscuiusque"), he wrongly connects it with the 
aKko (3i(3Aiov: de civ. Dei 20:14 "quaedam igitur vis est intellegenda divina qua fiet ut cuique 
opera sua vel bona vel mala cuncta in memoriam revocentur et mentis intuitu mira celeritate 
cernantur, ut accuset vel excuset scientia conscientiam, atque ita simul et omnes et singuli 
iudicentur." 

veal aXXo (3i(3Aiov r|voix6r| vccA..] For the Book of Life see 3:5, 13:8, notes. It is the roll of 
living citizens of the New Jerusalem; cf. Andreas: r| be uia (3i(3Aoq rfjq qoofjq iaxiv f| xa toov 
dyioov yiypanxai ovouara; Enoch 47:3 "the books of the living were opened before Him." It 
is only another and complementary view of this 'book' which Bede offers when he calls it 
"praescientia Dei, " for God's foreknowledge fulfils itself in the lives of the elect, in their 
case as well as in that of the rest of mankind the sentence is Korea xa epya, as St Paul saw no 
less clearly than St John (Rom. 2:5, 2 Cor. 5:10; cf. Apoc. 2:23, 22:12). 

13. veal sSooksv r| QaXaooa xovq vevcpouq kxX.] The Resurrection, implied in v. 12, is now 
described. The accidents of death will not prevent any of the dead from appearing before the 
Judge; sea and land will alike deliver up their tale. The Sea, as ever in this island-drama, is 
fore-most in the writer's thoughts. It has been the grave of thousands whose restingplace 
could not be marked by crcrjAr| or cippus, whose ashes no columbarium had ever received. 

Both Greeks and Romans attached great importance to burial and the inviolability of the tomb 
(cf. Dill, Roman Society, p. 496; Ramsay, Cities etc., 2. p. 514 ff.), and recoiled with 
proportionate horror from the thought of death by drowning or even of burial at sea; there 
were wild tales of the condition of souls whose bodies had been lost at sea, cf. Achilles 
Tatius, cited by Wetstein: Xiyovox 5s veal ev vhaox ^uxdq dvr|pr|U£vaq usSe dq a5ou 
vcaTa(3aw£w SAooq, aXK avxov Ttspi to uSoop e'xav Tiqv TiAdvnv. It is to the hope inspired by 
the words of the Seer that we owe the confidence with which the Church now commits the 
departed to the deep, "looking for the resurrection of the body when the Sea shall give up her 
dead." So far as the righteous are concerned, however, the hope appears also in the Targum 
on Ps. 68:31: "reducam iustos qui suffocati sunt in profundis maris." Enoch (72. 32) speaks 
only of a rising of the dead from the dry land. 

veal 6 Gdvorcoq veal 6 aSiqq sSgokqcv ktA..] Death and Hades are an inseparable pair, as in 
1:18, 6:8 (notes), representing the two aspects of Death, the physical fact and its spiritual 
consequences (6 aSiqq r|KoAou9£i). Here they appear as two voracious and insatiable monsters 
who have swallowed all past generations, but are now forced to disgorge their prey. The 
'harrowing of Hell,' which the Gospel of Nicodemus connects with the Lord's Descent into 
Hades, is thus seen to belong in truth to His Return, when the Trducpayoq veal dvcopsaToq 
"Ai5r|q will be emptied by Him Who has the keys of Death. But the primary purpose of the 
great gaol-delivery is judgement — a judgement which will determine the spiritual condition 
of each individual man; sveacrcoq adds a feature not noticed in v. 12, but belonging to the 



Christian tradition; see Mt. 16:27, Rom. 2:6, 14:12, 1 Cor. 3:13, 2 Cor. 5:10, 1 Pet. 1:17, and 
already recognized in this Book (2:23). 

14. nod 6 9. veal 6 aSiqq £(3Arj6naav dq xr\v Aiuvnv xov Ttupoq kxX.] I.e., Death and Hades, 
the phenomenon and the condition, were both irrevocably destroyed and effaced; cf. Andreas: 
to jar|K£Ti eoeoQai Gdvorcov rj cpGopdv, aXX' dcpGapoiav Kai dGavaaiav fiaoiXeveiv 
ar||adiV£Tai. The immersion of this symbolical pair in the Lake of Fire is parallel to that of the 
Beast and the False Prophet (19:20); it can only mean the annihilation of the forces indicated. 
St John expresses in the language of symbol what St Paul has said in direct words (1 Cor. 
15:26 eaxaxoq exGpoq KarapydTai 6 Gdvaroq); and both have probably in view Isa. 25:8, Th., 
Korc£Tt66r| (Aq. Kaxanovxiaei) 6 Gdvorcoq dq viKoq, and Hos. 13:14 nov r\ 5u<r| aov, Gdvorce; 
nov to K£vxpov aov, aor]; (cf. 1 Cor. 15:54 f.). 

Ouroq 6 G. 6 oevxepoq kaxiv kxX. is quaintly rendered by Benson, "this is Death the 
Second, the Lake of Fire." Death itself is swallowed up by a greater and final Death. The 
Second Death (2:11, 20:6) is identified here, and again in 21:8, with the Lake of Fire; the 
latter is in the new order the nearest analogue of Death as we know it here. 

15. Kai eixiq oux EvpeQr\ kv xf\ (3i(3A.w xfjq qoofjq kxX.] The Second Death is shared by all 
who are not enrolled among the living; cf. Bede: "id eat, qui non est indicatus a Deo virus." 
Here at length (cf. 21:8) the Lake of Fire is associated with the future condition of human 
beings; i.e. it is treated as the counterpart of the Jewish Gehenna, on which see Mc. 9:43, 
note. Enoch (90:26) has a similar representation of the fate of the reprobate: "I saw at that 
time how a like abyss was opened in the midst of the earth, full of fire, and those blinded 
sheep were brought, and they were all judged and found guilty and cast into that fiery abyss, 
and they burned." The Apocalyptic Lake is doubtless the nvp xo ociobviov of Mt. 25:41, 25:46, 
— a KoAaaiq aiobvioq which is both the reverse and the alternative of qoor] ociobvioq. It is 
remarkable that here as in Mt. I.e. the qualification for the Second Death is a negative one 
(oux Evpedr\, ouk dioirjaorcs). The negation of eternal life is eternal death. 

That there will be a resurrection to death as well as to life is taught already in Dan. 12:2 
iE,eyepQr\aovxai ... ovxox dq oveiSiauov Kai dq aiaxuvnv aiobviov. Cf. Jo. 5:29 
daiopdSaovTai ... oi xa cpauAa Trpd^avreq dq dvaaxaaw Kpiaeooq. 

Chapter 21 

21:1-8. The Vision of a New Heaven and a New Earth. 

1. Kai d5ov oupavov Kawov Kai yf\v Kawrjv] All is now ready for a revelation of the 
bliss of the Saints; cf. Bede: "finite iudicio quo males vidit damnandos, restat ut etiam de 
bonis dicat." The passing away of earth and heaven before the Face of the Judge (20: 1 1) has 
prepared the way for the present vision, but the conception of a New Heaven and Earth is not 
peculiar to St John or even to the N.T.; it occurs in Isa. 65:17 eaxai yap 6 oupavoq Kawoq Kai 
r| yf\ Kawrj (D^Q^ ^^IDX 66:22 6 oupavoq Kawoq Kai r| yf\ Kawiq a ky(h 

tioigo U£V£i evobmov £UOU — perhaps also in Isa. 51:16 (see Charles, Eschatology, p. 122 f., n. 
2) — and in Enoch 45:4f., "I will transform the heaven, and make it an eternal blessing and 
light. And I will transform the earth and make it a blessing; ib. 72: 1, "the new creation . . . 
which dureth till eternity"; 91:16 "the first heaven will depart and pass away, and a new 
heaven will appear, and all the powers of the heavens will shine sevenfold for ever"; the 
Apocalypse ofBaruch 32:6 "the Mighty One will renew His Creation"; 4 Esdras 7:75 



"tempera ilia in quibus incipies creaturam renovare." Compare the interesting Rabbinical 
parallel quoted by Schottgen from Debarim rabba 4 f. 262. 4 "cum Moses ante obitum oraret, 
caelum et terra et omnis ordo creaturarum commotus est. tunc dixerunt: Fortasse adest 
tempus a Deo praestitutum, quo renovandus est orbis universus" 

On kocwoc, see 2:17, note, and cf. 3:12, 5:9, 14:3. As the opposite of naXaioq, it suggests 
fresh life rising from the decay and wreck of the old world; cf. Heb. 8:13 ev x(o Xiyeiv 
Kawrjv [sc. SiaGrjKnv], nenaXaiodKev xr\v Ttpu)TT|v to 5e roxAaiouuevov Kai yripdoKov £yyuq 
dcpaviauoO. What is indicated is in fact a naXivyeveaia of heaven and earth (Mt. 19:28), or to 
use another figure an dTOKorcdcrcaGiq TtdvTGOv (Acts 3:21). As Irenaeus sees, the New Heaven 
and Earth correspond to the New Man, whose renovation has now been completed by the 
Resurrection; 5:36. 1 dvaveooGevcoq xov dvGpamou, Kai aKudaavcoq Ttpoq xr\v dcpGapaiav, 
ware ur|K£Ti SuvaaGai nipa TiaAaiooGfjvai, carat 6 oupavoq Kawoq Kai r| yfj Kawrj- iv xolq [? 
oiq] Kawoiq dvauevd 6 dvGpumoq dd Kawoq, Kai [? Kawd] TipoaouiA.Gov too Geco. 

6 yap TipooToq oupavoq Kai r| npihxr\ yfj dirfjAGav] Cf. 20:11, note; like ecpuyev, dirfjAGav 
must not be pressed, and Andreas is not far wrong when he glosses: dvci xov 'r|AAdyr|.' The 
writer of 2 Peter conceives of a conflagration of the old order at the Parousia (3:12 oupavoi 
Ttupuuevoi AuGrjaovrai Kai oxoixsia Kauaouueva xr\Kexai); but no such phenomena suggest 
themselves to the Apocalyptist, though fire is a frequent factor in his visions. 

Kai r| GdAaaaa ouk sctiv exi] The Sea has fulfilled its last function (20:13), and when the 
Seer looks steadily at the New Earth, he sees that "the waters which are under the firmament" 
have vanished; no place is left for the Sea in the New Creation; it belonged to the order which 
has passed. There is no need to suspect with Augustine a reference to the effects of the 
conflagration (de civ. Dei 20:16 "utrum maxime illo ardore siccetur an et ipsum vertatur in 
melius non facile dixerim." The Sea has disappeared, because in the mind of the writer it is 
associated with ideas which are at variance with the character of the New Creation. Cf. Aug. 
I.e. "tunc non erit hoc saeculum vita mortalium turbulentum et procellosum"; Andreas: tov 
rapaxoo5r| (3iov Kai TtoAuKuuova ar|uawouar|q xfjq GaAdaariq. St John, an exile in sea-girt 
Patmos, regarded with no favour the element which mounted guard over his prison, and 
parted him from the Churches of Asia. For the ancients generally the Sea possessed none of 
the attractions which it has for moderns. To undertake a voyage without grave cause was to 
tempt Providence; Hor. carm. 1:3. 21 ff. "nequicquam Deus abscidit I prudens Oceano 
dissociabili terras, si tamen impiae I non tangenda rates transsiliunt vada." It is true that since 
the time of Horace facilities for travel had greatly increased, and, as Dill remarks (Roman 
Society, p. 205) "until the appearance of railways and steamboats it may be doubted whether 
there was any age in history in which travelling was easier or more general." At the end of 
the first century Juvenal could write (14:275 ff.): "aspice portus I et plenum magnis trabibus 
mare, plus hominum est iam I in pelago, veniet classis quocumque vocarit I spes lucri"; and 
the Apocalyptist has told practically the same tale in c. 18:17 ff. Yet how great the risks of a 
seafaring life still were, the story of St Paul's shipwreck shews: to the Apostolic age the 
ocean spoke of separation and isolation, rather than of a highway linking shore to shore. For 
this element of unrest, this fruitful cause of destruction and death, this divider of nations and 
Churches, there could be no place in a world of social intercourse, deathless life, and 
unbroken peace. 



The disappearance of the Sea from the future order is a feature in other apocalyptic 
writings; cf. e.g. Orac. Sibyll. 5:158ff. r\E,ei S'oupavoGev darrip ud/aq dq aAa Sewiqv I Kai 
cpAd;a tiovtov; ib. 447 carat 5' vozaziw Kaipco £,Y\pbq jioze Tiovcoq; Assumption of Moses 
10:6 "the sea will return into the abyss, and the fulness of waters will fail"; in the Coptic 
Zephaniah, p. 129 flames break out and dry up the sea (Simcox, ad /.), and Bousset quotes 
from Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. 7, a similar belief entertained by the priests of Isis: oAooq 5k Kai 
riqv GdAarcav ek nupoq riyouvrai Kai Ttapoopiaud/nv; but the Apocalyptist (see above) shews 
no knowledge of this form of the conception. 

2. Kai zr\v nbXiv zx\v dyiav 'I. Kawiqv d5ov] The New Earth must have a new metropolis, 
not another Babylon, but another and greater Jerusalem. Of a Kawiq 'IspouaaArju we have 
read in c. 3:12, from which this verse borrows its description as far as anb zov Qeov, adding 
Tiqv dyvav, which is here no mere conventional epithet (Mt. 4:5, 27:53), but one significant of 
the new holiness, the inner and permanent consecration of the new City of God. The Holy 
City of the O.T. (2 Esdr. 21:1, Dan. 9:24, Mt. 27:53) had been in ruins for a quarter of a 
century, and Hadrian's new city was not yet planned. The New Jerusalem of the Seer belongs 
to another order; it is of heavenly origin, a city 'whose builder and maker is God' (Heb. 
11:10), r| uiAAouaa nbXiq (ib. 13:14). Some years before the fall of the old city the thought of 
a celestial city had been familiar to St Paul and his school; cf. Gal. 4:26 f. r| 5e dvoo 
'IepouaaAiqu iXevQipa ioziv, fjuq eaciv ur|Tr|p r|uoov, Phil. 3:20 r|uoov yap to noXizev\xa iv 
oupavoiq uraxpxei, Heb. 12:22 TipoadVnAuGaTe lubv opei Kai nbXei Qeov qoovcoq, 
'IepouaaAiqu dioupavia). Jewish literature also is full of the hope of an ideal Jerusalem, based 
on O.T. prophecy (Isa. 54., 60., Ez. 40., 48.); cf. Apoc. Baruch 4:3 ff. (ed. Charles, p. 6 ff.): 
"it is not this building which is now built in your midst; it is that which will be revealed with 
Me, that which was prepared beforehand . . . and now, behold, it is preserved with Me"; 4 
Esdr. 10:27 ff. "vidi et ecce amplius mulier non comparebat mihi, sed civitas aedificabatur ... 
haec mulier ... est Sion . . . ingredere et vide splendorem et magnitudinem aedificii"; Orac. 
Sibyll. 5:420ff. Kai tioAw r]v ETroOnae Geoq, Tau-cnv eTtoinaev I cpaiSpoTipnv aarpoov ze Kai 
r|Aiou r|5£ aeArjvriq I kcA.; Test. xii. patr., Dan 5: enl rfjq veaq 'IepouaaAiqu sucppavGrjaovrai 
SiKaioi, fjuq lozax dq 56^aaua Geou ecoq zov aioovoq. The Rabbinical doctrine of an 
oupavoTioAiq is worked out by Schottgen (1:1208 ff., de Hierusalem caelesti); see also 
Schiirer, Geschichte , p. 536 f., Weber, Jiid. Theologie, pp. 374, 404. On the Christian 
Society as the realization of the heavenly Jerusalem see Westcott on Heb. 1 1:10 (additional 
note). 

Kara(3awouaav ek zov oupavou anb zov Qeov] Repeated from c. 3:12 rfjq Kawfjq 
'IepouaaArju, r| Kara(3awouaa dc tou oupavou duo zov Geou uou, where see notes. It is 
perhaps unnecessary to think of a future visible fulfilment, such as is suggested by 1 Thess. 
4:14 6 Geoq rouq KoiunGsvraq 5id zov 'Inaou alp. ovv avzti ... r|udq oi ^oovxsq ... aua guv 
auroiq dpirayriaousGa ev vecpdVaiq. What is primarily intended is doubtless the heavenly 
origin (d<) of the Church, and her Divine mission (anb); as Primasius says: "de caelo 
descendere dicitur ista civitas, quoniam caelestis est gratia qua Deus earn fecit." The 
metaphor appears also in the Rabbinical writings, e.g. Sohar Gen. f. 69, col. 271; "Deus ... 
aedificabit Hierosolyma, ut ipsam descendere faciat in medium sui de caelo." In its measure 
the hope fulfils itself already in the daily experience of the Church. If, as St James says 



(1:17), ttocv 5obpr|ua xiXeiov dvooGev eotiv, Kara(3awov and xov rarcpoq, this is in an especial 
manner true of the highest form of corporate human life, the Civitas Dei. 

r|Tovuaau£vr|v obq vuucpnv K£Koaur|U£vr|v kcA.] In 19:7 the voice of a multitude 
proclaimed that the Wife of the Lamb has made herself ready for the nuptials; now at length 
she is revealed to the Seer in her bridal attire. Over her simple dress of white byssus (19:8) 
she wears that ornament usual for women of rank; cf. Judith 12:15 £Koaurj6r| too iuauouco 
Kai navel too kocjugj too yuvaiKdw — in what this consisted appears ib. 10:4 TrxpiiGeTO ... xa 
xpeXia Kai rouq SaKcuAiouq Kai xa iv&xia Kai iravra tov koouov avxx\q; Ez. 16: 1 1 EKoaunad 
ae koougj, Kai TtspieOnKa vpsAia ... Kai KaOeua ... Kai evumov ... Kai xpoxvaKouq ... Kai 
crricpavov ... Kai £Koaur|9r|q xpuaioj Kai dpyupicj; cf. Isa. 3:18 ff. For the ethical significance 
of the Bride's ornaments see 3 Mace. 6:1 iraori xf\ Kara tov (3iov dperfj K£Koaur|U£voq; 1 Pet. 
3:3 oux 6 e^ooOev eunAoKfjq rpvxoov Kai TtepiGeoeooq xpucnoov rj evSuaeooq iuauoov Koauoq, 
dAA' 6 KpuTTCoq xfjq KapSiaq avGpumoq sv too dcpGaprcj tou iqauxvou Kai Ttpaeooq TtvsuuaToq; 
cf. also 1 Tim. 2:9 f. On obq vuucpnv see Isa. 49:18 TtspiGrjoeiq aurouq obq koouov, obq vuuepri; 
ib. 61:10 obq vuucpnv KareKoounaev ue kocjugj; and for too dv5pi auxfjq cf. 2 Cor. 11:2, Eph. 
5:23. 

Fuller particulars of the bridal array of the New Jerusalem are given below (v. 9 ff.), 
where see notes. 

3. Kai f|Kouaa cpoovfjq ueydAriq sk xov Gpovou kcA.] The voice is that of one of the Angels 
of the Presence, as in 16:17, 19:5 (notes), not of God Himself, Who speaks for the first time 
in v. 5. The present voice interprets the New Creation; it is that condition of humanity in 
which will be realized at length the long promised life of fellowship with God. The words 
i5ou r) aKnvrj kcA. rest upon a series of O.T. predictions, e.g. Lev. 26:11 f. Giqaoo xr\v 
5ra6n,Knv uou (F, x. aKnvrjv uou) kv uulv ... Kai eaouai uulv Geoq, Kai uuelq eoeoQe uou Aaoq; 
Jer. 38. (31.) 33 eaouai aurolq dq Gsov, Kai auroi eoovxai uoi dq Aaov; Ez. 37:27 carat r\ 
KaTaaKrjvooaiq uou kv aurotq, Kai eaouai auxolq Gsoq Kai auroi uou eaovxai Aaoq; Zech. 8:8 
KaxaoKX]V(bo<x> iv uiaa) 'IepouaaArju, Kai eaovxai uoi dq Aaov, Kaycb eaouai aurotq dq Gsov 
ev dAnGda, Kai ev SiKaioauvfl. One important and doubtless deliberate change has been 
made in the terms of these prophecies; our writer has substituted Aaoi for Aaoq — the many 
peoples of redeemed humanity for the single elect nation, the world for Israel. Neither in the 
O.T. prophecies nor in their Apocalyptic echoes does the use of aKnvrj and its derivatives 
suggest a merely temporary dwelling of God with man. As in 7:15, 13:6, 15:5, they carry us 
back to the original settlement in Canaan, when the Sanctuary was still but a tent; they point 
to a oKnvn, dAnGivrj, a udqwv Kai TeAeioTipa aKnvrj (Heb. 8:2, 9:11); perhaps they also 
suggest by the assonance of aKnvouv and the Shekinah, realized in the Incarnation (Jo. 
1:14) and in the mystical Body of Christ. '0 Geoq u£t' auroov recalls bit -13131) (Mt. 1:23), and 

all that that name holds for both the present and the coming age. 

4. Kai iE,aXdi\)ei irav SaKpuov kcA.] The effect of the Divine indwelling on the 
circumstances of life is described in negative terms; as to the positive conditions of the future 
existence, auTioo ecpavepooGn, xx eaousGa (1 Jo. 3:2). On i^aXdxpei irav SaKpuov (Isa. 25:8) 
see 7:17, note; 6 Gdvaxoq ouk eoxai exi renews the assurance of 20:14; cf. Shemoth rabba 15. 
f. 114. 4, "temporibus Messiae mors cessabit in aeternum." For oute TievGoq kcA. cf. Isa. 
35:10 dniSpa 65uvn, Kai Auirn, Kai crcevayuoq; ib. 65:19 ouketi uiq aKouaGfj ev auxfj cpooviq 



KAauGuou Kai cpooviq Kpauyfjq — the exact opposite of what is said of Babylon in c. 18:22; see 
also Enoch 10:22. On Ttovoq, 'pain,' cf. c. 16:10, note. T& nptixa dufjAGav: 'the first things 
are gone by' — not, as in A.V., 'the former things' simply, but the things belonging to the first 
heaven and the first earth, the whole order of things which existed in the first creation. The 
thought is remarkably close to that of 2 Cor. 5:17 ei tiq ev Xpurccp, Kocwr] Kaoiq- xa dpxaia 
TiapfjAGev, i5ou, yeyovev vcawd; but the reference is wider, including the Church as a whole, 
and not only the individual life in Christ. 

5. Kai dnev 6 KaGrjuevoq inl tco Gpovw ktA.] The Speaker is now, probably for the first 
time in the Book, God Himself; cf. 20:11, 21:3. The words are suggested by Isa. 43:18 f. ur| 
uvr|uov£U£T£ t& TtpwTcx, Kai t& dpxaia uiq GuAAoyiqsaGe- i5ou evob noiG) Kaivd, but the scope 
of the old prophecy is enlarged indefinitely by Tiavra; all the fruits of the New Covenant (cf. 
2:17, note) are included. For STtl tco Gpovw in this connexion cf. 7:10, 19:4: the more usual 
inl xov Gpovou occurs in 4:9 f., 5:1, 5:7, 5:13, 6:16, 7:15, 20:12. 

Kai Aeyei, coming between Kai einev (v. 5) and Kai einev (v. 6), indicates a change of 
speaker. The direction to the Seer to write what he has just heard comes doubtless from an 
angel, as in 14:13, 19:9 f. He is to write, because the words he has heard are as true as they 
are tremendous; cf. Arethas: uiq vouiqs, cpiqaiv, d) 'Ioodvvri, xf\ xov ueyeGouq tgov 
KawoTioiouuevoov dAAoiobaei obq KaG' UTt£p(3oAr|v cpavTaaiaq uitoraaeiv i^euSei tivi £K(3da£i 
xa Aeyouevd aov togoutov yap dAnGfj coerce Kai ypacpfj KaraGsaGai ae xavxa Tiapeyyuoouai 
eiq dv£7r:iAr|aTOV tou oti yevr\aexai. For maxoq Kai dAnGwoq in this Book compare cc. 3:14, 
19:11; Aoyoqir. Kai dA. occurs again in 22:6 and Aoyoq dA. in 19:9. These great sayings 
which concern the future of humanity and the world must be seen to rest on a secure basis; 
men need to be assured that they are not only worthy of confidence, but answer to realities 
which in due time will enter into the experience of life, though for the present they cannot be 
fully realized or adequately expressed. "Haec credi oportet, non exponi" (Primasius). 

6. Kai EUiiv uoi Teyovav] The Divine Voice speaks again. Not only are these sayings 
true; they have come to pass (cf. 16:17 yeyovev). They have found a fulfilment already in the 
regeneration of life and thought which exists within the present Church, and the larger 
fulfilment which awaits the Parousia is potentially realized in the Divine foreknowledge. The 
aoristic termination of the perfect (-av for -aaw) has perplexed the scribes, and the vv. //. 
ysyova, ysyove, are attempts to evade this difficulty; on ysyovav see Blass, Gr. p. 46, and cf. 
Rom. 16:7. 

eyd) to dAcpa Kai to go ktA.] Cf. 1:8, note. Here as there the reference is to the Eternal 
Father, whilst in 21:6 it is equally clear that the Incarnate Son is in view; see note ad loc. 'H 
dpxn Kai to TeAoq reflects a phrase of the second Isaiah (Isa. 44:6 |l*in^ "'J^tl "'J^t; 
cf. ib. 41:4, 48:12). 'Apxrj is used in Col. 1:18 in reference to the relation of Christ to the 
Church, and in Apoc. 3:14 of His relation to the cosmos; here it represents God as the First 
Cause, the Source and Origin of all things, a sense already found in Aristotle, by whom the 
Deity is called a Ttpd)Tr| Kai KupiooTaTr| apxrj. TsAoq, as complementary to dpxn, is tne en d 
and goal — a meaning of the word which is rare in the N.T., but see 1 Tim. 1:5 to 5e xeXoq 
Tfjq napayyeXiaq eoxlv dydTiri, and perhaps Rom. 10:4 teAoc, ydp vouou XpiaToq (see, 
however, SH. ad loc). The full phrase is used in reference to the Divine life by Josephus, 
antt. 8. 1 1. 2 [6 GsocJ oq epyov kox\v avxov Kai dpxn K0 ^ teAoq twv duavToov; contr. Ap. 2:22 



6 Osoq s'xev xa ov\mavxa navxeXr\c; Kai uaKdpioq, auroq auTco Kai Ttaaw aurdpKriq, dpxn Kai 
pica Kai TiAoq ouroq tcov tocvtcov. St Paul expresses the same fundamental belief in other 
terms, when he writes: avxov Kai 5s' avxov Kai dq aurov xa Ttavra (Rom. 1 1:36), and 
speaks of the Father as 6 km. Ttdvrcov Kai 5id tocvtcov Kai ev Tiaaw (Eph. 4:6). The Infinite 
Life originates, embraces, and transcends the Universe. 

eycb tco Sujjodvci Sgoggo £K rfjq TU|yfjq kcA.] The Source and End of all life is the bountiful 
Giver of life in its highest perfection. Cf. Jac. 1:5 aixeixw raxpd xov 5i56vcoq Qeov naoiv 
duAcoq Kai uiq 6va5iqovcoq; ib. 17 naaa 56aiq dyaGiq Kai Tiav Soopiqua xeXeiov avcoGev eotiv, 
Kara(3awov and xov Ttarpoq tcov cpcorcov. With the form of this Divine offer cf. c. 7:16 f. 
ou5s SuJ^rjaouow exi .65x]yr\aei auxouq ini ^oofjq Trriydq uSdxoov, where see notes. There, 
however, the perfect state is anticipated; here, and in 22:17, it is to the Church and the world 
in their present condition that the water of life is promised, as tco Si^covti, 6 Si^cov, clearly 
shew. Acopsdv, 'gratuitously,' as in Mt. 10:8 5. iXd^exe, Rom. 3:24 SiKaiouusvoi 5.; for the 
sense see Isa. 55:1 oi Sujjcovceq, nopeveoQe ecp' u'5cop ... Kai cpayexe avev dpyupiou Kai uufjq; 
Jo. 4:10 ei n'Seiq xr\v Scopedv xov Qeov ... ov av fiTiqaaq aurov Kai eScokev av aoi u5cop qoov; 
Acts 8:20 xr\v Scopedv xov Qeov svouiaaq 5id xpw&tuv KcaaGai. That God's gifts are 
gratuitous is rightly urged as an argument for free Sacraments, but the fact has a far wider 
significance, and lies at the root of the Pauline doctrine of justification by faith without 
'works of law.' In the present case the Gift is one which comes here and now from the very 
Source (£k xfjq Tiriyfiq; cf. 7:17) — a point emphasized here but not repeated in 22:17. Cf. 
Bede, "de hoc fonte irrorat nunc credentes in via quern vincentibus ubertim hauriendum 
praebet in patria, utrumque autem gratis"; and the experience of the Viennese deacon Sanctus 
in the fires of persecution, related in the letter of the confessors (Eus. H. E. 5:1. 18): 
Tiapeuevev dv£TUKauTrcoq Kai dvevSoxoq, oxeppbq npbq xr\v ouoAoyiav, vnb xfjq oupaviou 
Tirryfjq xov uSaxoq xfjq qoofjq xov s^iovroq ek xfjq vr|5uoq xov xpitrcou Spoaiqousvoq Kai 
evSuvauouuevoq) . 

7. 6 vikcov KAr|povourjaa xavxa] While 'he that is athirst' receives the Gift of the Water 
of Life, it is 'he that conquers' alone whose heritage it will permanently be. '0 vikcov carries 
the reader back to the seven promises of cc. 2., 3., to which KAr|povourjaa xavxa adds an 
eighth promise that completes and in effect embraces the rest. On the pre-Christian history of 
kAxipovousw see Mc. 10:17, note, and cf. Dalman, Words of Jesus, E. Tr., p. 125 ff.; in the 
N.T. the use of this verb and its cognate nouns in reference to the future of man is well 
distributed, but specially frequent in St Paul, with whose doctrine of the sonship of believers 
it accords; cf. Rom. 8:17 d 5e rd<va, Kai KAripovouoi, Gal. 4:7 d 5s uioq, Kai KAxipovouoq 
5id Qeov. That in the solitary instance where it occurs in the Apoc. the word has the same 
reference is one indication among many of the radical agreement between St John and St 
Paul. 

The heritage of the conquerer wil embrace the contents of this vision (xavxa) — the new 
creation with its immunities from sorrow and death, the indwelling of God, the consciousness 
of a filial relation with Him, and the Water that quenches the thirst and quickens the life of 
the human soul. The v. /. Tidvra, with its larger but vaguer outlook, offers a less really 
satisfying prospect. 



veal eoouai aurcp 6d>q, Kai auroq eVcai uoi uioq] The words link themselves on to a catena 
of O.T. prophecies, e.g. Gen. 17:7 f., 2 Regn. 7:14, Ps. 88. (89.) 27; the last of these passages 
is applied to Christ in Heb. 1:5, but may obviously include, in a laxer sense, His 
auvKAripovouoi. Their sonship, even their relationship with God is here regarded as 
belonging to the future (eoouai, kazai), when it will be manifested by the resurrection; cf. Lc. 
20:36 vioi daw Qeov rfjq dvacrcdaeooq uioi ovceq; Rom. 8:23 uioGeaiav <xtiek5ex6\xevoi zy\v 
dcTioAuTpooaiv tou aobuaroq r|uoov. St John is not unconscious of the present existence of both 
(1 Jo. 3:1 noxanr\v dyaTir|v SdSooKev 6 naxr\p iva rd<va Qeov KAnGoouev Kai eo\xev ... vuv 
T£Kva Qeov eg\xev), but in this passage he has in view the son who is entering on his full 
inheritance, and not him to whom but the dppa(3obv (Eph. 1:13 f.) has as yet been given. 

8. xoiq 5k 5aAoiq Kai aniozoiq kcA.] Bede: "blandis semper, ad cautelam insinuandam, 
austera permiscet"; the doom of the impenitent is placed in sharp contrast with the heritage of 
the conqueror. First among the condemned are the SeiAoi — members of the Church who, like 
soldiers turning their backs upon the enemy, fail under trial; not, as A.V. and R.V., 'the 
fearful,' but the cowards or craven in Christ's army. Cf. Arethas: SsiAouq KaAd rouq ekovgioj 
doGsvda Ttpoq za dTtoAauGTVKd tou raxpovcoq aioovoq aTtoKAivavTaq. When Tertullian writes 
(defuga 7): "in Apocalypsi non fugam timidis offert sed inter ceteros reprobos particulam in 
stagno sulphuris et ignis, " he is led, partly by his Latin version, partly by his personal 
tendencies, into undue severity; it is not fear or even flight which incurs the penalty, but the 
cowardice which in the last resort prefers ease or earthly life to Christ; cf. Mc. 8:35 ff. Such 
SeiAia betrays instability of purpose, lack of any deeper faith or loyalty; cf. Sir. 2:12 f., and 
Origen on Ps. 26. (27.) 1 f.: npooKonzEi 5k 4>uxn TucpAoorcouaa Kai Tiavra cpoftevcai, Kai zr\v 
dq Qeov ouoAoyiav dpvrjaerav anb Qeov 5k cpamaGdaa, TipooTov uev tov Ttpouaxov aurfjq 
Kai aooxfjpa eozi Geoopouaa, \XEza 5k zavza twv auxfjq TioAeuioov KaraGappd. The remedy for 
SeiAia is nioziq, cf. Jo. 14:1, 14:27 uiq rapaaasaGoo uuwv r| KapSia kiozeveze dq tov Gsov, 
Kai eiq k\xk kiozeveze ... \xr\ zapaookoQo} uuoov r| Kap5ia \xr]5k SsiAidroo. The cbtiatoq, in the 
technical sense which appears in the Pauline Epistles, is the non-Christian, the pagan (cf. 1 
Cor. 6:6, 7:12 ff., 10:27, 14:22 ff., 2 Cor. 6:14 f.); but here, following immediately after 
SeiAoq, it is probably not to be limited in this way, or referred to the heathen as such, but 
means simply 'faithless,' 'unbelieving' (Mc. 9:19, Lc. 12:46, Jo. 20:27, Tit. 1:15; cf. 1 Tim. 
5:8), and applies to the Christian who by act or word denies his faith, as well as to the pagan 
who insults and blasphemes it. The other characters described, though they might be found on 
the fringe of the Christian brotherhood (cf. 2:15, 2:20), are such as heathenism produced on a 
large scale; see 9:21 where the heathen are clearly in view, and the list of sins is nearly the 
same. 'E(35£Auyu£voi, not simply $5e\vkzoi, as in Tit. 1:16, but persons whose very natures 
have been saturated with the abominations which they practised in their lifetime; the context 
suggests that in this case the pSeAuyuara are not simply idolatrous acts (cf. 17:4), but the 
monstrous and unnatural vices of heathendom. Kai cpovdicn Kai Tiopvoiq kcA. Oovoi are 
included among prevalent sins in Mc. 17:21, Rom. 1:29, Apoc. 9:21 (cf. Jac. 4:2, 1 Pet. 4:15), 
but perhaps the reference is here chiefly to the violent deaths of Christians whether at the 
hands of the mob or by order of the courts. Ilopvoi abounded in Greek cities — at Corinth, St 
Paul admits it was impossible to avoid meeting them in society (1 Cor. 5:10 did obcpdAeTe 
dpa ek zov Koauou e^eXQeiv) — and they fitly follow cpovdq; cf. 1 Tim. 1:9 f. dvSpocpovoiq 



Ttopvoiq — the M.T. order of the Decalogue. On cpapuocKOi see 9:21, 18:23, notes; in Gal. 5:20 
cpapuaida follows dSooAoAarpia, whilst here cpapuaKoq precedes dSooAoAdrpriq; for the 
connexion of sorcery and magic with idolatry in Asian cities see 13:13 ff., notes. The list 
ends with Kai naaiv roiq 4>£u5saiv, 'all the false,' i.e., as is explained below in 22:15, naaiv 
roiq qnAouaw Kai Ttoiouaw 4>d>5oq. All the insincerities of heathendom are here — the 
conscious frauds practised by the pagan priesthood and the dealers in 'magic,' and the 
support rendered to them by those who 'loved to have it so'; the tricks of trade and deceits of 
domestic life. But the insincerities of Christians are not of course to be excluded; the baptized 
liar is the worst of his kind, since he lies to the Holy Ghost (Acts 5:3 f.). Tertullian, indeed, 
seems to limit the reference of the whole passage to Christians: de pud. 19 "non enim de 
ethnicis videbitur sapere, cum de fidelibus pronuntiarit Qui vicerint, etc."; but the inference is 
too sweeping. A better exposition will be found in de Anticher. 38 Hipp. (ed. Lagarde, p. 
116). 

None such have any part in the inheritance of the Saints (Eph. 5:5); their names are not in 
the roll-call of the living in the New Jerusalem. The alternative is a part in the Second Death, 
the Lake of Fire. Exclusion from eternal life burns and consumes like a perpetual fire; 
whether the function of the fire is to destroy or to punish or to purify is not within the scope 
of the revelation entrusted to the Seer; cf. 19:20, 20:10, 20:14 f., notes. Contrast the dogmatic 
tone of the Slavonic Enoch (ed. Charles, p. 10): "this place, Enoch, is prepared for those who 
do not honour God; who commit evil deeds on earth . . . witchcraft, enchantments, devilish 
magic, and who boast of their evil deeds ... for all these this place is prepared for an eternal 
inheritance." 

21:9-22:5. The Vision of the New Jerusalem. 

9. Kai \\KQev dq ek toov sired ktA.] The announcement of v. 2 (veal Tiqv tt6A.iv ty\v dyiav 
'IepouaaAiqu Kawiqv d5ov ktA.) is here resumed and worked out in detail. The Seer tells us 
that this nearer view of the City was obtained through the ministry of one of the Angels of the 
Seven Bowls. Compare c. 17:1 Kai iqAGev dq d< toov drcd dyyeAoov toov sxovtoov rdq enxa 
cpidAaq, Kai eAdAnaev uet' euou Ad/oov Adpo, 5d£;oo ooi to Kpiua rfjq Ttopvriq, where the 
same formula is used to introduce the vision of the Harlot City; its repetition here serves to 
place the vuucpiq in marked contrast with the Ttopviq — Jerusalem the Holy with Babylon the 
Great. For toov exovtoov rdq drcd cpidAaq, cf. 15:1, note. Toov yeuovroov is unexpected; 
possibly it is a slip on the part of an early scribe or perhaps of the writer himself for Taq 
yeuouoaq (15:7), or it may be meant to suggest that these angels were still full of the great 
task they had accomplished, and that St John's guide came fresh from the scene of the Last 
Plagues to this widely different office. Both participles are timeless; the Seven Angels have 
emptied their bowls, and doubtless have ceased to carry them, but they are still known as oi 
e'xovTsq Taq cpidAaq Taq ysuouaaq (or oi ysuovrsq) toov drcd TtAriyoov. That one of these 
Angels of wrath should be deputed to shew the Seer the Holy City is a Divine paradox which 
has not escaped the ancient commentators; cf. Andreas: 6 yap tote Tiqv TtAriyriv roiq d^ioiq 
dtdyoov, vuv Tiqv uaKapioTnra rfjq SKKAnaiaq too dyiop UTtoSdKvuai; Bede: "praedicatores 
iidem qui plagam septimariam (id est, universalem) irrogant impiis, ecclesiae quoque futura 
gaudia pandunt." 



Tnv vuucpnv Tnv yuvauca xov dpviou takes up a thread dropt at c. 19:7 nAGev 6 yduoq xov 
dpviou, Kai n, yuvn, avxov nroiuaaev tavxr\v. The espoused wife (Mt. 1:18, 1:20) is now the 
Bride (21:2) of the Lamb; the nuptials have begun; indeed, as Andreas remarks: oxe obq duvoq 
djcpayidoGn, 6 Xpurcoq, xoxe avxr\v too oIkeiw ai'uaTi evuucpsuaaxo ... xf\ kvixvaei xov d< Tfjq 
nXevpaq ai'uaToq r\ k.KKkr\oia ovoxaoa too xvQevxi 5i' r|uaq rjpuocrcai. The metaphor belongs 
to the first days of the Gospel, and had been employed by St Paul in a passage which has 
some affinity with the present; see the note on c. 19:7. 

10. Kai aTirjveyKev ue ev irvdSuaTi dri opoq ktA.] Compare 17:3 dTinveyKev ue dq epiquov 
ev ttv£i3uocti. The Harlot City is seen in a wilderness, the Bride City from a mountain. The 
mountain is not Mount Zion (14:1), for the New Jerusalem is not founded upon it, but is seen 
from it; the indefinite opoq ud/a Kai utpnAov points to no particular height, but rather 
symbolizes the elevation of spirit (Apringius: "in fidel altitudine elevatur") necessary for one 
who would see the heavenly vision. Cf. Ez. 40:2 fjyaysv us ev opdaei Qeov ... Kai sGnKsv us 
en opoq utpnAov acp65pa; Mt. 4:8 TtapaAau(3dv£i auTov 6 5id(3oAoq dq opoq utpnAov Aiav. 
The Seer is carried thither 'in spirit' (cf. 1:10, 4:2); the Angel's 5d>po is a sursum cor to 
which his spirit under the influence of the 'Spirit of revelation' (Eph. 1:17) at once responds. 

Kai ehei^ev uoi Tnv noXiv Tnv dyiav TepouaaArju ktA.] For Tnv noXiv ktA. see v. 2, note. 
Kawrjv is not repeated here, for the City is not now regarded in its relation to the rest of the 
New Creation, but in its specific character, which is Holiness. 

11. e'xouaav xr\v 56^av xov Qeov] The Church possesses the Divine Presence, which, with 
its illuminating and elevating powers, she brings with her from her place of origin, and she is 
transfigured by it; cf. v. 23, 22:5. Cf. Isa. 40:1 r| 56^a Kupiou dri 5s dvaxdaAKSv. The 
description belongs even to the present condition of the Christian Society: 2 Cor. 3:18 r|udq 
5e Tidvcsq dvaK£KaAuuu£vop Tipoadmw xr\v 56^av Kupiou KaTOTrcpiqouevoi (R.V. 'reflecting 
as in a mirror') ... ueTauopcpouusGa duo 56^r|q dq 56^av. 

6 cpooaxrip auTfjq ouoioq AiGop TiuiooTaTOp ktA.] Her luminary resembled a rare crystalloid 
gem, every facet of which is radiant with a Divine light. For cpoocrcrjp, as distinguished from 
cpooq, see Gen. 1:3, 1:14 Kai einev 6 Geoq revnGrjTOo cpooq ... Kai einev 6 Gsoq revnGrjToooav 
cpoooTfjpeq, and cf. Sir. 43:7 cpoocrcrip ueiouuevoq dri auvTeAdaq. A cpoocrcrjp is "something in 
which light is concentrated and thence radiates" (Benson) — luminare rather than lumen 
(Prim., Vg.), r?\>cm (Syr.) rather than r^ioocu (Syr. gw ; see Dr Gwynn's notes here and on 

4:5). Our Lord is represented as having spoken indiscriminately of Himself and His disciples 
as to cpooq tou koguou (Mt. 5:14, Jo. 8:12), but in the underlying Aramaic there may well 
have been a distinction such as that between "TIN and "Tl&lp; the saints are properly 

cpoocrcfjpeq (Dan. 12:3, LXX. cpavouow obq cpoooTfjpsq tou oupavou, Phil. 2:16 cpaivsoGs obq 
cpoocrcfjpeq ev koouoo), and not to cpooq to dAr|6w6v (Jo. 1:8 f.). The distinction is ignored here 
by patristic commentators (e.g. Andreas: cpoocrcrip Tfjq dcKAnaiaq 6 xpicrcoq), and by some 
moderns, who point to v. 23 6 Auxvoq auTfjq to dpviov. But it is unnecessary to depart from 
the strict sense of cpooaTrjp. The light which illuminates the Church is Divine; it is the 
cpooTiouoq ... Tfjq 56^r|q xov Qeov ev TtpooooTtop Xpicrcou (2 Cor. 4:6); but it shines in the hearts 



Vg. The Latin Vulgate. 



and lives of men. The 'luminary' of the Holy City is her witness to Christ: her teaching, her 
sacraments, her whole corporate life — the light of tens of thousands of saintly lives. 

On AiGoq iaoiuq see 4:3, note. KpucrcaAAiqova (cur. Key.) modifies A. IdamSi, 'having the 
effect of rock crystal,' 'crystal-clear' (Benson); cf. 22:1 Aaunpov cbq KpuoraAAov. Wetstein 
quotes Psellus: r| iaoiuq cpvaei KpuoraAAoaSriq. King (Hist, of Precious Stones, p. 281) 
proposes to identify the i'acnnq with the true emerald, green in colour, but lustrous as crystal. 
There seem to have been two kinds known to the ancients: cf. Dioscor. 5:160 AiGoq iaamq 6 
pev xiq koxi ouapaYSiqoov, 6 5e KpuoTaAAob5r|q. St John combines their qualities. 

12. exovaa Tdx°q U£Y a Kav u^nAov] "Exouaa carries on the description of the City, which 
was broken by the parenthetic clause 6 cpoooTTip aurfjq ... KpuaxaAA^ovu; in his eagerness to 
note each detail of the transient picture the Seer forgets that he had written e'xouaav in v. 11. 
The wall is, perhaps, a conventional feature, necessary to the description of an ancient city; 
the earlier commentators, however, regard it as a symbol, but interpret variously; e.g. 
Primasius, "murus ecclesiae Christus"; Bede, "[murum], id est, inexpugnabilem fidei spei 
caritatisque firmitatem"; and see note on v. 17. Cf. Zech. 2:5 (9) kyco sooucn avxf\ 7 Xeyei 
Kupioq, ZEixoq rrupoq kukAoGsv; Isa. 26:1 ISou rroAiq ioxupd, vccri aooTrjpiov Grjoa to Tdxoq 
Kai Tiepizeixoq. 

exovaa rruAoovaq SooSexa kcA.] Ezekiel's city also has twelve gates (Ez. 48:31 ff.). IluAobv 
may be either the vestibule of a great house, through which visitors pass from the street into 
the courtyard (cf. Gen. 43:18 eAdAnoav aura) ev x(o ttuAoovi xov oikou, Lc. 16:20 Adc^apoq 
£(3£(3Anro Ttpoq tov nvXtiva amov, Acts 12:13 Kpouaavcoq 5s amov xr\v Qvpav xov 
TiuAoovoq); or, as here, the gate-tower of a city-wall (cf. 3 Regn. 17:10 STtopsuGri dq IdpsTrca, 
elq tov ttuAoovcx xfjq TioAeooq, Acts 14:13 6 xe iepevq xov Aioq xov ovxoq npb xfjq TioAsooq 
raupouq Kai oxE\x\xaxa em xovq TiuAoovaq kveyKaq ... rjGeAev Guew). In both cases ttuAoov is 
more than ra3Ar|, viz. the whole structure through which admission is gained. 

The twelve angels posted at the gateways are apparently there as TiuAoopoi or cpuAcxvceq — a 
feature suggested perhaps by Isa. 42:6 ini toov xeixtiv aov, 'IepouaaArju, KorrioTnaa cpuAaxaq 
6Ar|v xr\v r\\xipav Kai SAnv xr\\ vvKxa. The city which descends from heaven has celestial 
gatekeepers; cf. Heb. 1:14, and Yalkut Shim. f. 7. 1 "duas portas paradisi statuunt lx 
myriadibus angelorum munitas." 

Kai ovouara EniyEypa\x\xeva a eotiv twv SobSsKa cpuAoov] Again the writer is indebted to 
Ezekiel (48:31 ff. ai TtuAai xfjq TtoAsooq in ovouaaw cpuAoov tou 'IaparjA ktA.); cf. syn. Sohar 
115. 27 "in atrio mundi futuri xii portae quarum singulis inscriptum est nomen quoddam e xii 
tribubus." The O.T. prophet allocates the gates to the several Tribes (N., Reuben, Judah, 
Levi; E., Joseph, Benjamin, Dan; S., Simeon, Issachar, Zebulun; W., Gad, Asher, Naphtali); 
but the Christian Apocalyptist does not follow him in this: the enumeration in c. 1. suffices. 
The Seer's object in referring to the Tribes is simply to assert the continuity of the Christian 
Church with the Church of the O.T. The new Society inherits all that was permanent in the 
number and order of the Tribes, without their limitations; it is constituted £K Tidor|q cpuAfjq Kai 
yAobaariq (5:9, 7:9), and the gateways standing open on all sides represent its catholicity (cf. 
Lc. 13:29). 

13. duo dvaxoAfjq TiuAoovsq rpsi'q kcA.] In Num. 2:3 ff. the Tribes are marshalled in a 
square the sides of which look ESWN; the gates of Ezekiel's city which bear their names 



follow the order NESW. St John's order, ENSW, not only differs from both, but suggests that 
the Seer after surveying the east and north walls returns to his starting place in order to 
examine those on the south and west. It is difficult to understand the purpose of this change, 
yet it seems to be deliberate; see v. 19 note. 

'Alio dvorcoAfjq, and (3oppd ktA., 'starting from the east,' 'from the north,' etc.; in Ezekiel 
the LXX. satisfactorily renders TWy~]i3 n^2"b^ etc. by xa npbq dvorcoAdq kcA. Archbp 
Benson renders and similarly here, 'facing sunrise,' 'facing north' etc., without explanation. 

14. veal to ZEixoq rfjq noXeojq e'xoov GeueAiouq 5u)5£kqc] As there are twelve gate-towers, 
so there are also twelve foundation stones. The wall is broken into twelve sections by the 
twelve gates, and each section is seen to rest on a single GeueAioq — a vast oblong block of 
worked and bevelled stone, such as the stones which may still be seen in the lower ranges of 
the Herodian masonry at Jerusalem. For GeueAioq see 2 Esdr. 5:16 eSookev GeueAiouq xov 
oikou xov Qeov xov dq 'IspouoaArju; 1 Cor. 3:10 obq aocpoq dpxvriiccGov GeueAiov eQr\Ka, Heb. 
1 1:10 e^e5exexo yap xr\v xovq GeueAiouq e'xouaav ttoAw. It is properly an adjective (sc. 
AiGoq), and in the plural may be either masc. or neuter; xa GeueAia is frequent in the LXX., 
and occurs in Acts 16:26. 

veal eji qcutgov 5d)5£Ka ovouorca toov SgoSekoc dTtocrcoAoov ktA.] Another series of 
inscribed names; if the gateways bear the names of the Twelve Tribes, the foundation stones 
are distinguished by those of the Twelve Apostles. On the juxtaposition of these two 
dodecads see Mt. 19:28 KocGrjaeaGs veal uudq em SooSexa Gpovouq Kpwovceq rdq SgoSekoc 
cpuAdq xov 'IaparjA; in the Apocalypse it has been suggested already by the vision of the 24 
Elders (c. 4:4, note). In Eph. 2:20 the Apostles and Prophets themselves are a GsueAioq 
(eTioiKoSounGevceq em. x(o GsueAiw tgov diiocrcoAtov veal 7ipocpr|T6ov, ovxoq aKpoyooviaiou 
aurou XpiGToti 'Iiqaou) — a train of thought which goes back to our Lord's promise to Peter 
(Mt. 16:18) and, beyond it, to Ps. 118:22, Isa. 28:16; cf. Acts 4:11, and 1 Pet. 2:6, with Dr 
Hort's note on the latter verse. The Apocalyptist, as his wont is, seizes a current idea and 
adapts it to his own purpose. The AiGoq aKpoyooviaioq does not come into sight here; the 
Prophets are not joined with the Apostles, as by St Paul; the foundation stones are these not 
of the Holy City, but of the exterior wall, and they are not the Apostles, but only bear their 
names. As the wall gives form and compactness to the City, so the Apostolic Church is 
conditioned, through the ages, by the preaching and work of the Apostolate. 

The Twelve Apostles are not individually named; it is the college of the Apostles as a 
whole to which reference is made; cf. Mt. 19:28, Acts 6:2, 1 Cor. 15:7. When Renan observes 
(I'Antechrist, p. 479), "Paul ... n'a pas de place parmi les douze apotres de l'Agneau, seule 
base de l'Eglise de Dieu," he overlooks this fact. There is nothing to shew how the number is 
made up, and it must not be assumed that St Paul is excluded. On the other hand it is certainly 
probable that St John refers here to the original Apostolate, and does not stop to consider the 
question raised by the lapse of Judas. 

15. veal 6 AaAwv jier' euou eyxev uerpov vcdAauov xp- ktA.] The measuring of the City is 
here, as in c. 11:1, suggested by Ez. 40:3 ff. In 11:1 the earthly city is measured by the Seer 
himself; to measure the City which is from heaven requires the capacities of an Angel, and it 
is done by the Angel who had been talking with the Seer about the City (6 AaAoov uet' ev.ov, 
cf. v. 9 £AdAr|G£v uet' £uou). The vcdAocuoq which the Angel carries is not, as in the Seer's 



case, a natural reed, cut perhaps in the Jordan valley (Mt. 1 1:7), or in the valley of the Upper 
Nile (Job 40:16), but a rod of gold such as befitted an instrument used in the service of God; 
cf. 1:12,5:8,8:3,9:13, 15:7. 

The Angel is commissioned to take the measure of the City, its gate-towers and its walls. 
The measurements of the City are given in v. 16, and those of the wall in v. 17; the gate- 
towers are merely described (v. 21). 

16. Kai r| noXiq TETpdyoovoc, Kdrai ktA.] That the external walls form a square whose 
sides face the four winds appears from v. 12 f. It is now seen that the City itself is not only an 
equilateral quadrangle, but a perfect cube (cf. v. 17), length, breadth, and height being equal. 

The tetragon occurs more than once in the legislation of Exodus. Both the altar of burnt 
offering and the altar of incense were of this form (Ex. 27:1, 30:2), and so was the High 
Priest's breastplate (ib. 28:16, 36:16=29:9); the feature reappears in Ezekiel's new city and 
temple (Ez. 41:21, 43:16, 45:1, 48:20). In Solomon's Temple the Holy of Holies was a 
perfect cube, 20 cubits each way, cf. 3 Regn. 6:19 (20) eikooi nxjxsic, ufjvcoq, Kai ri'vcoGi 
Tixjxeu; TtAcaoq, Kai eikooi Tirjxeic, to vtyoq avzov — words which may have suggested St 
John's to ufjKoq Kai to TiAacoq Kai to mJ;oc, avzf\q ica koziv; the New Jerusalem answers as a 
whole to the dyia dyioov of the old city and therefore assumes its shape. In ancient cities the 
four-square form was not unusual. Archbishop Benson, fresh from his tour in North Africa, 
thought of Cirta, the modern Constantine, "situee sur un cube rocheux" (Tissot). Of Babylon 
Herodotus writes (1:178): Ksezai iv jieoi(x> ueydAu), ueyaOoq iovaa ueTomov £KaaTov ri'Koai 
Kai £KaTov oraSioov, eovor\q T£Tpayoovou, and a similar account is given of Nineveh by 
Diodorus Siculus (1:3). As is well known, the rectangular tetragon was to Greek thinkers a 
symbol of perfection; see Simonides op. Plat. Protag. 339 B dv5p' dyaGov usv dAaGeooc. 
yeveoQai xaAeiiov, x^P^v t£ Kai Ttoai Kai voco TETpdyoovov, avev \\>6yov TSTuyuevov, and cf. 
Arist. eth. Nic. 1:11, rhet. 3:11; similarly Hernias vis. 3, 5 oi uev ouv AiGoi oi T£Tpdyoovoi ... 
outoi daw oi diioGToAoi Kai ekwkotioi Kai 5i5daKaAoi Kai SiaKovoi oi nopevQevzeq Kaza 
Tiqv aeuvoTnra tou Qeov. To this the cube adds the suggestion of solidity, stability, and 
permanence: cf. Andreas: sSpaioTnra 5t 5r|Aouv Xeyezai [6 ku(3ocJ; Primasius sees in the 
cube-like form of the Holy City the "soliditas veritatis invictae." The early commentators 
allegorize freely: e.g. the anonymous writer de monte Sion et Sina, 10: "dicit Hierusalem 
Novam civitatem quadratam per quattuor evangelia"; Victorinus: "civitatem . . . quadratam 
sanctorum adunatam turbam ostendit, in quibus nullo modo fides fluctuare potuit"; while 
Bede thinks of the three dimensions as representing the "longitudo fidei, " the "latitudo 
caritatis, " and the "altitudo spei." All such speculations must be taken for what they are 
worth. With regard to the dimensions of the cube, though it is natural to see in them a forecast 
of the extension, the comprehensiveness, and the elevation of Catholic Christianity, neither 
this nor any other particular interpretation can safely be pressed; cf. Eph. 3:18 to TiAdToq Kai 
ufjKoq Kai mJ;oc, Kai (3d9oq, with Dean Robinson's note ad I. 

Kai £U£Tpna£v Tiqv ttoAw ... 87tl aTaSioov 5. x- ktA.] Each side of the cube measured 12,000 
stades, which, counting a stade as 606% feet, gives the stupendous sum of nearly 1500 
English miles. Such dimensions defy imagination, and are permissible only in the language of 
symbolism. Renan (/' Antechrist, p. 473) with truth calls the Apocalypse "le parfait antipode 
du chef-d'oeuvre grec, " but when he proceeds, "sa Jzerusalem celeste est gauche, puerile, 



impossible, " he judges the book by Greek standards, rather than by those of Semitic thought. 
It must indeed be confessed that these measurements exceed the wildest fancies of Jewish 
writers; cf. e.g. Orac. Sibyll. 5:251 dxpi 5e Kai 'Ionxiq TEixoq UEyaKUKAobaavTEq I v\\)6a' 
ddpoovTai eadxpic, vecpeoov epeftevvoov. The Rabbinical writers are content to say that 
Jerusalem will reach to the gates of Damascus, will cover as much ground as the whole land 
of Israel, and rise to the height of twelve miles (Shir. R. 7. 5, Yalkut Shim. f. 57. 2, Baba 
bathra f. 75. 2, quoted by Wetstein). But their city was but a glorified Jerusalem; a vastly 
greater City, expressed in the terms of symbolism, needed greater dimensions in proportion to 
its magnificence. 

'Etc! gtqcSigov, 'at so many stades'; the variant s. GTaSiouq offers the more usual 
construction (cf. e.g. Dan. 3:47 iiu. Ttrjxeiq)- 

17. Kai £U£Tpna£V to ZEixoq avzf\q ktA..] The wall is found to measure 144 cubits, again a 
multiple of 12 (cf. 7:4, 14:1), but falling far below the dimensions of the City. It is not clear 
whether the writer means to give the breadth or the height of the wall; its length, of course, is 
determined by the cube which it surrounds. Babylon, with a circuit of 480 stades, was 
encircled by a wall 50 'royal' cubits broad and 200 high (Herod. 1:178): the porch of 
Solomon's Temple, according to the Chronicler (2 Chr. 3:4), was 20 cubits wide and 120 
high. Judged by these standards, 144 cubits would not be an inordinate breadth for a wall 
intended to protect such a city as the Apocalyptist has conceived. But he probably intends to 
give its height — to ihjjoq immediately precedes — and a wall 144 cubits=216 feet high, though 
in itself it might fairly be called u£ua Kai v\\)Y\\6v (v. 12), is insignificant when compared 
with a cube whose height is over 7,000,000 feet. But this great disproportion may be the very 
point to which the writer desires to call attention. The walls of the City are not for defence — 
for there is no enemy at large any more (Isa. 54:14) — but serve for delimitation, marking the 
external form of the civitas Dei. And the order and organization of the Church, necessary as 
they are, fall infinitely below the elevation of its spiritual life. 

U£rpov dv9pd)TCOU o £GTW ayyiXov] "Man's measure which is angel's measure" 
(Benson). The measurements taken by angelic hands are such as are in common use among 
men; no fantastic standards are to be employed by the reader. There is perhaps the further 
thought that men and angels are avvbovXoi (19:10, 22:9), and men shall one day be 
ia&YYeAoi; there is no reason therefore why angelic mensuration should differ from human. 
Compare the warning in c. 13:18 dpiOuoq y a P dvGpamou koziv, and see note there. 

18. Kai r| £v5obur|cnq tou Taxouq auTfjq iacnuq] Only one other instance is quoted of the 
use of £v5oour|cnq (or svSounoiq — on the spelling see WH. 3 , Notes p. 159, and cf. app. crit. 
above). Josephus describing the construction of the great mole at Caesarea writes (antt. 15. 9. 
6): r| 5£ evSounoiq (v. I. evSoounaiq) oaov r|v ifiaKkEzo Kaza Tfjq GaAdaariq SiaKocnouq TCo5aq, 
where the word appears to mean simply 'structure.' And so Arethas here ('svSounaw' Tiqv 
oiKoSouiqv Aevei), and the Latin versions, which render the word aedificatio; the Syriac 
versions give ^?cn'^ziG^ (Syr. gw ) or r^&\OitY?*?3o:v (Syr.). But the verb £v5ou£iv is properly 
'to build into' (cf. Jos. antt. 15. 11.5 toixou Kiovaq EXOVToq £v5s5our|U£VOuq), and such a 
sense suits the present passage; r| £v5oour|cnq ktA. is apparently the equivalent of £V£5ourj9r| 
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too TSixsv iaoTuq, i.e. the wall had iaoTuq built into it, it was cased with the precious stone, so 
that it sparkled with its crystalline radiance. On lacntiq see 4:3, 21:11, notes. 

Kai r| TtoAiq xpuaiov KaGapov ouoiov udAw KaGapco] In contrast with the (? emerald) 
lustre of the outer wall, the City itself shews like a mass of gold — no gilded toy, but 'pure 
gold, like pure glass,' i.e. so pure that it seemed to be transparent like the best glass (see 4:6, 
note). The same is said in v. 21 of the street of the City; here it is the buildings or their towers 
and roofs, seen high above the walls, that are described. The writer possibly remembers the 
burnished gold of the Herodian Temple, as he had seen it at sunrise from the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem: cf. Jos. B. J. 5. 5. 6: ou5ev out' eiq ijjuxfjq ouY eiq ouudroov £KTiAr|£;iv 
dniXeinev nXa^l yap xpuoou GTi(3apaiq KSKaAuuuivoq ndvxoQev vno rdq Tipobraq dvaroAdq 
nvp(X)5eaxdxr]v anenaXXev auyrjv ... roiq ye uiqv dcpiKvouuivoiq ^evoiq TioppooGev ouoioq opa 
Xvovoq TtArjpei KorcscpaweTO- Kai yap KaGd uiq KExpvawxo AeuKOTaroq r|v. The symbolism of 
the double KaGapoq has been well caught by Bede: "nihil simulatum est et non perspicuum in 
Sanctis ecclesiae" — a remark conspicuously exemplified in the commentator's own life. 

19. oi GsueAioi xov xeixovq x. n. navel AiGw tiuiu) K£Koaur|U£voi] The eye of the Seer 
returns to the foundation stones of the outer wall (v. 14), and he observes that they are decked 
(K£Koaur|U£VOi, cf. v. 2) with precious stones of every shade of colour, or rather that each 
stone is itself one vast gem. The idea comes originally from Isa. 54: 1 1 i5ou kyco ETOVudqoo ooi 
dvGpaKoc tov AiGov cou Kai xa GsueAid aou adircpeipov; cf. Tobit 13:16 on oiKo5our|Gr|a£Tai 
'IepouaaAiqu aaTicpeipw Kai auapdy5w, Kai AiGw svtiuw xa xdxr\ aou, ... Kai ai nXaxelai 'I. 
(3r|puAAw Kai avGpaKi Kai AiGw £K Zoucpeip (corr. 'Qcpsip) ^r|cpoAoyr|GriaovTai; for 
Rabbinical illustrations see Schottgen ad I. But with the general conception of a jewelled city 
St John combines his recollections of the names and order of the stones set in another sacred 
TETpdyoovov, the High Priest's breast-plate (Ex. 28:17 ff., 36:17 ff.=Heb. 39:10 ff.); cf. Ez. 
28:13, where the same list is partly used in a description of the dress of the King of Tyre. The 
twelve stones of the breastplate are disposed in four rows as follows: 1. adpSiov (D"T£$), 

TOTtdqiov (i"np2), oudpaySoq (njT^ill); 2. avGpa^ C=[2J), adiupapoq OVSlp), lacntiq 

(D'brp); 3. Aiyupiov (QU?b), dxdrriq (HU7), dueGuaroq (HQ^n^); 4. xpuaoAiGoq 

(U^Unri), (3r|puAAiov (DHU7), ovuxvov (nflU?^. Comparing these with the foundation 

stones in the Apocalypse, it will be seen that, while eight of the names are common to both 
lists, the Apocalyptist omits dvGpa^, Aiyupiov, dxdxr|q, and ovuxiov, substituting xaAKnSoov, 
Xpuaoiipaaoq, uaKivGoq and aapSovu^ — words unknown to the LXX. as the names of 
precious stones. In the arrangement of the stones, again, he differs from his model; his third 
and fourth rows answer roughly to the third and fourth in the breastplate, but his first and 
second reverse the order of the first and second as given in Exodus (see Eric. Bibl, 481 1); in 
other words he has started as in v. 13 from the SE. corner of his city- wall, and after traversing 
the east and north sides has returned to the same corner to examine the south and the west. 

6 GsusAioq 6 nptixoq lacntiq kcA.] See notes on 4:3, 21:11, 21:18, and cf. Isa. 54:12 Grjaoo 
xdq STidA^eiq aou iaairiv. That the first foundation stone is of the sort with which the whole 
wall is eased (v. 18) shews how little our writer studies effect, even in this great picture of the 
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New Jerusalem. '0 Ssurspoq acatcpapoq: cf. Isa. 54:11 ibov eyob eToiudqoo aoi ... xa GeueAid 
oou Gcaixpapov, Tob. 13:16 oiKo5o\xr]Qr\aexai 'IepouaaAiqu aaTicpdpa), Shem. rabba 5 
"aedificabit Hierosolyma lapide sapphiri." The accTtcpapoq is mentioned several times in the 
O.T.; the most interesting examples are Ex. 24:10 d5ov tov totiov ou iaTrjKSi 6 Geoq xov 
'IaparjA- Kai xa vnb xovq n65aq avxov wad epyov tcAwGou aaitcpapou, and Ez. 1:26, 9:2, 
10:1. As the margin of R.V. suggests, the ancient 'sapphire' was probably lapis lazuli; see 
Pliny, H.N. 33:21, 37:39, 37:54, who describes it as a sky-blue stone, flecked with gold; and 
cf. Epiphanius de gemmis 5 AiGoq acoicpapoq Ttopcpupiqoov ... TioAAd 5e yeviq toutou 
UTidpxouaiv loxx yap 6 (3aaiAu<6q ypvoooxxyx\c,. '0 Tpvroq xaAKnSoov. XaAx. is an. Aey. in 
Biblical Greek; in Exodus dvGpa^ occupies the corresponding place. The word is supposed to 
denote a green silicate of copper found in the mines near Chalcedon. In Pliny H.N. 37:18 
"Chalcedonii nescio an in totum exoleverint postquam metalla aeris ibi defecerunt . . . fuere 
. . . colore incerti et virentium in caudis pavonum columbarumque e collo plumis similiter." '0 
xexapxoq oudpaySoq. Of the audpaySoq (Ex. //. cc, Ez. I.e., Tob. 13:16, Judith 10:21, Esth. 
1:6, Sir. 35:6 (32:8)) Pliny writes (H.N. 37:16): "Smaragdos vero tanto libentius, quoniam 
nihil omnino viridius comparatum illis viret." Nero, he adds, used it for the purpose of a 
field-glass ("gladiatorum pugnas spectabat smaragdo"), doubtless to protect his eyes against 
the glare of the sun; cf. Epiph. de gemm. 3 6 uev Nepooviavoq uvncpoq ioxx xQ> ri'Sa, acp65pa 
xAoopiqoov, 5i£i5riq Kai Siauyrjq. In view of this evidence the audpaySoq of the Apocalypse 
must be identified with the emerald, or some other green stone, and not with rock crystal 
(Encl. Bibl. 4804 f.). Cf. c. 4:3, note. 

20. 6 TisuHToq aapSovu^ ktA.] The aapSovu^ was a variety of onyx in which the white 
was broken by layers of red or brown. Cf. Pliny, H.N. 37:23 "Sardonyches olim ut ex ipso 
nomine apparet intellegebantur candore in sarda, hoc est, velut carne ungui hominis imposita, 
et utroque translucido." The sardonyx was much in request for cameos (King, Engraved 
Gems, pp. 55, 363), and was highly valued; cf. Juvenal 13:138 "gemmaque princeps I 
sardonychum, loculis quae custoditur eburnis." '0 EKXoq adpSiov: see c. 4:3, note. '0 £(35ouoq 
XpuaoAiGoq, Pliny, H.N. 37:42 describes these stones as "aureo fulgore translucentes." In the 
LXX. the word represents U^Uhri i.e. the stone of Tarshish (Ez. 10:9) in Ex. 28. and 36. and 

Ez. 28., and similarly in Aquila (Ez. 1:26, 10:9, Dan. 10:6). The identification of the ancient 
chrysolite is uncertain; a yellow beryl or a gold-coloured jasper much used in Egyptian art 
have been suggested (Enc. Bibl. 819, Hastings, D.B. 4:620). '0 oySooq (3rjpuAAoq ((3r|puAAiov. 
Ex., Ez.; (3rjpuAAoq, Tob.). The beryl, as Pliny points out (H.N. 37:20), has much in common 
with the emerald, but in colour the best stones are blue or sea green: "probatissimi sunt ex iis 
qui viriditatem maris puri imitantur": similarly Epiphanius: yAauKi^oov uev eon, 
GaAaaao(3acprjq. '0 evaxoq TOTid^iov: another green stone, highly prized both by the Hebrews 
and in the West; cf. Ps. 118. (119.) 127 r|ydTir|Ga xdq evxoAdq aou vnkp xo xpuaiov Kai 
TOTidqiov (= T2 ? to raxqiov, cf. Enc. Bibl. 4802), Job 28:19 ovk iaooGrjaerai avxf\ TOTid^iov 
AiGiOTuaq; Hilary on Ps. I.e.: "praestat antem, ut ceteris metallis aurum, ita et aliis lapidibus 
topazion, est enim ipse rarissimus et speciosissimus omnium"; Pliny H.N. 37:32 "egregia 
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etiamnunc topazio gloria est suo virente genere." The green of the Toraxqiov was of a golden 
hue: Strabo 16:770 AiGoq 5s iozx Suxcpavrjq, xpuaoaSeq SiaAduTtoov cpeyyoq, Diod. Sic. 8:39 
AiGoq ... ueAxo Tiapeucpeprjq, Kai GauuaaTiqv syxpuaov Tipoaoijnv irapsxouevoq. '0 SsKorcoq 
XpuaoTipaaoc,. The xpuaoiipaaoq, which is not mentioned in the LXX., but answers to the 
Aryupiov of Ex., was akin to the beryl, but of a paler green; Pliny, H.N. 37:32 "vicinum genus 
huic est pallidius, et a quibusdam propriigeneris existimatur vocaturque chrysoprasus." 
According to King (Precious Stones, pp. 130, 163) it is to be distinguished from the modern 
chrysoprase, which is apple-green, an agate coloured by oxide of nickel. '0 evSeKorcoq 
udvcwGoq. On the word udvcwGoq see 9:17, where uotKVvGwoq is associated with rcupwoq and 
6au)5r|q, apparently meaning 'of the colour of blue smoke.' In Ex. the corresponding stone is 
the dark red dxdTiqq (cf. Eric. Bibl. 4812), but in the Apocalypse at all events it is safer to 
follow the account of Pliny ("violaceus," see below), and Epiphanius (uiiOTiopcpupiq'GOv); the 
modern sapphire is said to be the stone intended. '0 SooSeKorcoq dueOucrcoq: distinguished 
from the udvavGoq by its greater brilliancy; see Pliny H.N. 37:41 "differentia haec, quod ille 
emicans in amethysto fulgor violaceus dilutus est in hyacintho"; Epiph. de gemm. 9 ouToq 
Kara Tiqv avzov Tispicpspaav cpAoyiqcov kozl (3aGsooq, r| 5£ auxr| kozi XevKozepa ek zov usaou 
oivamov anone\xnov aa ei5oq. 

The Libyan sort eazlv vamvQiX) KocGocpco TrapaTiArjaioq. 

Collecting results, we observe that the stones are in the main of four colours, blue 
(aducpapoq, udvcwGoq, dueGucrcoq), green (icxcntiq (?), xaAKnSoov, audpaySoq, (3rjpuAAoq, 
rorax^iov, xpuaoirpaaoq), red (aap56vu^, adpSiov), and yellow (xpuaoAiGoq). But the stones 
of the same general colour vary greatly both in hue and brilliancy, as the descriptions shew. 
In several cases different shades of the same colour appear to be arranged in groups, e.g. the 
two reds are placed together (5, 6), and the greens form two sequences (3, 4 and 8, 9, 10); but 
it is precarious to attach significance to this order, which appears to depend on an arbitrary 
modification of that of the stones in the High Priest's breastplate. If we ask ourselves what 
purpose the writer had in this enumeration of precious stones beyond the general design of 
connecting the New Jerusalem with the symbols of the Twelve Tribes, a key to the most 
probable answer is supplied by Clement of Alexandria, paed. 2: 12, § 119 xdq 5d)5£Ka xfjq 
oupavoTioAeooq ra3Aaq uuioiq aTisiKaauevaq AiGoiq to Trepioircov xfjq dTioGToAvKfjq cpoovfjq 
aivtrceaGai xdpvcoq ekSsxousGqc ... auu(3oAu<6oq TOuroiq dvcoTooq zeixi&zai toov dyioov r| 
TioAiq TrveuuauKooq oiKoSououuevri ■ Ttpoq to dvGoq ouv toov AiGoov to duvunrov, to dvGoq to 
TiveuuaToq, to aKrjpaTov Kai dyiov Tfjq ouaiaq vevoriKaaw. He does not pursue the train of 
thought, but it is easy to do so. The Apostolic College itself was composed of men of greatly 
varying capacities and characters, and in passing under the hand of the great dpxvT£KTWV, 
Who made them foundation stones of the wall of the new City of God, no one of these lost 
his own individuality. The same is true of the entire building; every colour, every shade of 
colour, every degree of brilliancy is found among the living stones which make up the ideal 
City. The TtoAuTTXHKiAoq aocpia tou Qeov (Eph. 3:10) reflects itself in the Saints, but not 
wholly in any one Saint. The High Priest alone wears all the colours on His breast; of the rest 
it is said: Sunpeoeiq xocpvaudToov daw ... Siaipeaaq Siockovioov ... Sioupeaaq £V£pyr|udToov 
(cf. Bede ad L). 



21. Kai oi 5d)5£Ka TiuAoovsq SgoSskqc uapyapvcai] From the foundation stones the Seer's 
eye turns back to the gateways which divide them (v. 12 ff.). Of these also each is a gem, not 
however a precious stone as in Isa. 54:12 Grjaoo ... rdq nvXaq oov AiGouq KpucrcdAAou, but a 
single pearl. The pearl has no place in the O.T. lists of jewels, though a reference to it has 
been suspected in one or two doubtful passages (see Enc. Bibl. ad 5.). But in N.T. times the 
dealer in 'goodly pearls' was not unknown on the great roads of Galilee (Mt. 13:46), and the 
pearl was among the treasured ornaments of the wealthier class (Mt. 7:6, 1 Tim. 2:9). The 
later Jews looked forward to a time when pearls would abound in Israel; Yalkut Shim. f. 54. 1 
"fore ut limites Israelis repleantur gemmis et margaritis, venturosque Israelitas et inde 
accepturos quantum lubuerit." There is a remarkable parallel to the present verse in Baba 
barbra, f. 75. 1. "Deus adducer gemmas et margaritas triginta cubitos longas totidemque latas 
easque excavabit in altitudinem viginti cubitorum et latitudinem decern cubitorum, 
collocabitque in portis Hierusalem." 

Bede finds a spiritual significance in the gates of pearl: "sicut lux vera . . . Sanctis donsvit 
lumen esse mundi, sic et ipse cum sit margarita singularis . . . sues nihilominus margaritarum 
fulgori comparat." 

dvd dq dcacrcoq ... r|v evoq uapyapvcou] Each gate-tower seemed to have been carved 
out of a single monstrous pearl. With this use of dvd cf. the use of Kara in Mc. 14:19 dq 
Kara dq, note, 'Jo.' 8:9 dq kqcG' dq, Rom. 12:5 to 5s kqcG' dq, and see Blass, Gr., p. 179. The 
punctuation of Syr. gw ' shews that the translator had before him dq dvd dq in the present 
place; see Dr Gwynn's note ad I. 

Kai r| nXazeia xfjq TioAeooq xpuoiov KaGapov kcA.] See v. 18, where the same is said of the 
Holy City as a whole. Aiauyrjq brings out the special point of KOtGapoq; the gold was so pure 
that men seemed to look into and through its clear depths as they walked upon it; the word is 
unknown to the LXX. and an. Xey. in the N.T., but used by Philo, and by Aquila in Prov. 
16:5, where the LXX. has cpavepd; Aq. uses also Siauydqdv, Siauyaaua. For TiAorcda see 
Mc. 6:56, D, and c. 22:1; the ideal City has no narrow puuou (Lc. 14:21), but only the broad 
thoroughfare of a perfect fellowship — how striking a feature those will understand who have 
threaded their way through the lanes of an Eastern town; even in Tobit's picture of a restored 
Jerusalem they are not absent, and he is content to present them in a new light: epouaw ndoai 
ai puuai aurfjq 'AAAnAoui'd (Tob. 14:18). 

Victorinus allegorizes: "plateae ... ostendunt cords ab omnibus mandata sordibus.. 
perspicua lace fulgida ut merito in iis deambulet Dominus." 

22. koc! vocov ovk d5ov ev avzf\] The City possesses no Sanctuary, for it is itself a Holy of 
holies, as its cubic form suggests (v. 16); cf. 2 Cor. 6:16 r|udq ydp vaoq Gsou sauev qoovcoq, 
KQcGoaq ditev 6 Geoq on 'EvoiKrjaw ev auroiq. The Eternal Presence (v. 3) renders the new 
Jerusalem one vast vaoq. There is therefore no conflict between this verse and c. 3:12 6 
vikoov, Tioirjaoo aurov gtuAov ev rep vaw zov GeoO uou, which in the light of the present 
passage is simply a promise of permanent citizenship in the Holy City. Nor do St John's 
words hero condemn the present use or building of magnificent churches. Material 
sanctuaries, nevertheless, are a confession that the perfect has not yet come; the ideal Church 
has no need of them; cf. Andreas: ziq ydp xpda vaou aiaGnrou zf\ exovor\ zov Gsov cppoupov 
Kai aKETiny; 



6 yap Kupioq ... vaoq aurfjq iaziv] The Divine Presence in Itself constitutes a Sanctuary 
which supersedes material structures; cf. Jo. 4:21 epx^zai wpoc ore ovze ev too opei toutgj 
out£ £v 'IepoaoAuuoiq npooKvvr\OEZ£ too nazpi. For [6] Kupioq 6 Oeoq 6 TtavcoKpaTGjp see 1:8, 
note; it answers to the mfcO!^ HUT of the O.T., Who is here significantly associated 

with the Lamb; cf. 7:9 f., 14:4, 22:1 f. The revelation of the O.T. finds its consummation in 
the Incarnate Son; the promise of God's Presence with His people is realized in the Person of 
the sacrificed and exalted Christ. 

23. Kai r| TioAiq ov xpevocv e'xev zov r\kiov kcA.] A second distinction of the Holy City. As 
it needs no material temple, since it is pervaded by the Presence of God, so it needs no 
created light, since the same Presence irradiates it unceasingly. Cf. Andreas: evGa yocp 6 rfjq 
SiKouoGuvnq vonxoq fjAioq, aiaQr\z(ov cpooarrjpoov ov xpeia. Sun and moon, the luminaries of 
the first creation (Gen. 1:14), have no place in the second; cf. Isa. 60:19 f. ovk eozai ooi ezi 6 
rjAioq siq cpwq iquepaq, ouSe dva-coAri aeArjvnq cpameT ooi zr\v vuKca, dAA' lozax ooi Kupioq 
cpooq aiooviov. The thought recurs in c. 22:5 ovk e'xouaw xp^vocv cpooxoq Auxvou Kai cpooxoq 
r|Aiou. No words could more clearly demonstrate the purely spiritual character of St John's 
conception of the New Jerusalem. 

For a Rabbinical parallel see Yalkut Ruben, f. 7. 3 "neque in mundo futuro necesse 
habebunt lumen solis interdiu et lumen lunae noctu." 

r| yocp oo^a zov Qeov kzX.] The Divine Glory, the revelation of the fulness of the Divine 
attributes, is the Sun of the ideal order — "lumen (as Victorinus eloquently writes) cuius 
splendorem nullus potuerit sensus cogitare nec lingua proloqui"; cf. Ps. 35. (36.) 10 ev tco 
cpam aou oiJjousGqc cpooq. We expect the writer to proceed, Kai r| aeArjvn auxfjq to dpviov, but 
for r| aeArjvn he writes 6 Auxvoq, perhaps because he shrank from likening Christ to 'the 
lesser light' (Gen. 1:16 tov cpojarfjpa tov sAdaaoo), perhaps because he wished to contrast the 
one Lamp which illuminates the ideal Church with the many Auxviai of the churches on earth 
(1:12, 1:20). 

24. Kai Treptrarcrjaouaw za sGvn 5id zov cpoopoq auxfjq ktA.] Based on Isa. 60:3 Kai 
TiopeuaovTai (3aaiAdq too cpoori aou, Kai eOvn zf\ AauTrpornu aou. No such world-wide 
influence was ever the lot of the older Jerusalem. Rome came nearer to the ideal in her 
relation to the provinces of the Empire, and her influence over the countries where she 
exercised the rights of suzerain. But the light of Rome was in the end to go out in darkness, as 
the Seer foresaw (18:23). The Church alone possesses an unfailing source of illumination, 
which radiates far beyond her borders. Nations not yet Christian, or Christian chiefly in 
name, reap the benefit of Christian opinion and Christian standards of life. Whatever there is 
in modern life which promises amelioration of social evils is probably to be ascribed to the 
influence, direct or indirect, of a dominant Christianity, even where that influence is most 
stoutly denied. On the other hand Christianity derives certain advantages from contact with 
the world. From the fourth century the Church has received the tribute of recognition from 
the State; the kings of the earth — not as some of the Latin commentators suggest, the "reges 
spirituales" of her own body, but secular princes — have heaped honours upon her. So far 
history has verified the Seer's forecast, and the fulfilment continues to this day. How it will 
accomplish itself when the ideals of the Church have been realized must be left to the future 
to disclose. The words may have reference to the present order, or they may indicate some 



gracious purpose of God towards humanity which has not yet been revealed: cf. c. 22:2 xa 
cpuAAa xov EfiXov dq Qepandav tgjv eGvoov, and the note there. 

25. veal oi TiuAooveq avxf\q ov uiq KAeiaGooaw iquepaq kcA.] The Seer still follows, and 
while he follows expands Isaiah (60: 1 1 veal dvovxGrjoovTai a ^ rcuAai aou 5id rorvroq, r|uspaq 
Kai vuKToq ov KAaaGrjaovTai). In the ideal City night is unknown, because the sun of the 
Divine Presence never sets; cf. Isa. 60:20 ov yap bvaexai 6 rjAioq aoi ... eaxai yap Kupioq aou 
cpwq aiobviov. In the history of nations, as in nature, darkness succeeds to light, civilization is 
followed by outbursts of barbarism. In the ideal Church no such relapses are possible; the 
future holds no Dark Ages for the City of God. In c. 7:15 iquepaq Kai vuKcoq savours of the 
present condition of the Church, and the vision there is expressed in the terms of the present. 

The gates of the New Jerusalem stand open through the Eternal Day to allow of the freest 
ingress and egress, cf. Jo. 10:9 5i' euou edv xiq eioeXQw ... EioeXevoExai Kai e^eXevoexav, the 
cry didpGnrs, TiuAai aiobvioi (Ps. 23. (24.) 7, 9) is heard no more at the approach of the King, 
nor is there any hasty closing of the portals as an enemy is seen to be near. 'EKAda6r| r| Gupa 
(Mt. 25:10) has reference to other circumstances, which can never occur in the ideal City. 

26. Kai oiaouaw xr\v 56^av Kai xr\v Tiuiqv toov sGvojv dq auxr|v] A further presentation of 
the thought expressed in v. 24; cf. Isa. 60:5 u£ra(3aAd dq at nXovxoq 6aAdaar|q Kai eGvoov 
Kai Aaoov. As Rome in her time attracted the merchandise of the world (18:11 ff.), so in days 
to come all that is best in human life will flow into the City of God. The Seer foresees the 
consecration to the service of Christ, in the coming centuries, of art, literature, and science, of 
national character and power, of social and civic life. 

27. Kai ov ur] daeAGn, dq avxr\v nav koivov ktA.] In the ideal condition of the Church the 
influx of the nations with their several offerings will not bring with it the elements of evil 
which hitherto have been associated with wholesale conversions. The open gates of the City 
of Light exclude the works of darkness; dq yap (Andreas appositely asks) Kowoovia cpam 
Tipoq GKOToq; Cf. Isa. 35:8 ov uiq TiapeAGfj d<d aKaGaproq; ib. 52:1 ovkzxx npoaxeQr\oexai 
SieAGdv 5id aov aTiepvcunroq Kai aKaGaproq; Ez. 44:9. The realization of this vision of 
purity belongs to the future, but not exclusively so; the remark of Primasius: "futuri temporis 
circumscribit ecclesiam quando non sicut nunc permixtos cum bonis cohabitantes patitur 
malos" must be taken with Bede's reservation: "sed et nunc omnis immundus et mendax non 
est in ecclesia." On kowov see Mc. 7:2, note, and cf. Acts 10:14 Tidv kowov Kai aKaGaprov. 
Here as in Mc. 7:20, 7:23 the word has passed into an ethical meaning; the verdict by which 
Christ 'cleansed all meats' (ib. 19) leaves moral pollution the only true kowov. 'O ttxhgjv 
pSsAuyua Kai ^d>5oq. Babylon the Great was full of ^>5eXvy\xaxa (17:4); the New Jerusalem 
has no place for the £(35£Auyu£voq (21:8). Falsehood, the antithesis of r| dArjGeia, is no less 
absolutely excluded. The Apocalyptist, who had experience of pagan life at Ephesus, loses no 
opportunity of condemning its insincerity; cf. 14:5, 21:8, 22:15. But as the last passage 
shews, his exclusion of the insincere from the City of God must be limited to those who are 
consciously and contentedly insincere; 6 ttoigjv \\>.=6 cpiAwv Kai ttxhcjv. 

d ur] oi yeypauuevoi kcA.] 'but only those whose names are inscribed etc.'; cf. Dan. 12:1. 
The exception refers not to 6 tioigjv (35. Kai \J>., but to all who seek to enter, as if the sentence 
had run ov uiq dasAGri oi)5dq, d urj kcA. For the 'Book of Life' see 3:5, note, 20:15, and for 
the qualifying xov dpviou cf. 13:8, note. 



Chapter 22 

22:1. veal eSei^ev poi noxa\ibv uSaToq qoofjq ktA.] The Seer is now shewn by the Angel 
(21:9) the interior of the City. The vision combines that of Ezekiel 47:1-12 with the account 
of Eden in Gen. 2:9 ff., adding certain new features. In Gen. I.e. the river issues from Eden 
and is parted into four heads; in Ezekiel a stream issues from its source in the Temple -rock, 
and running east-wards presently becomes a river too deep to be forded; the river makes its 
way to the Dead Sea, which it converts into fresh water, and on its banks there grow fruit 
trees which bear throughout the year. In St John's vision the river issues from the Throne of 
God and of the Lamb, which has taken the place of the Temple (cf. 21:22 with 22:3); and it 
waters not the wilderness but the City itself (cf. Ps. 45. (46.) 5 tou Ttorapou xa opufjuaTa 
£U(ppaivouaw xr\v itoAiv tou Qeov), and the fruit trees which grow on its banks are identified 
with the Tree of Life which grew in the primaeval Paradise. 

For u5oop qoofjq see 7:17, 21:6, 22:17, notes. The conception of a river of the water of life 
appears already in Joel 3:18 TTXiyri £^ oikou Kupiou k^eXevoexai, Zech. 14:8 Kai kv xf\ r|U£pa 
ekeiw k^EXevoExai u5oop (uv 'IepouaaArju, and Ez. 47:9 Kai ioxai naoa 4>uxn T( ^ v C4 )00V 
tgov £Kq£OVTG0V, km. raxvTa kep' a av £7t£A,0r| ekeX 6 TiOTauoq, l,x\aExav, cf. Sanhedr. f. 100. 1 
"Deus producturus est fluvium ex sancto sanctorum iuxta quern omnia genera fructuum 
delicatorum erunt." See especially Jo. 7:38 6 tugteugov dq k\xk, KaGobq eikev y\ ypacpfj, 
TTorauoi ek Tfjq KoiAiaq avxov peuaouaw u5aToq qoovToq. The explanation which follows ib. 
39 (touto hk eikev UEpl xov nvEV\xaxo(; ov e\xeXKov Aau(3dv£iv oi niaxEvaavxEt; elq aurov) 
leaves no doubt how the metaphor was understood by the school of St John, and may 
therefore be taken to interpret the present passage. The River of Life which 'gladdens the 
City of God' is the gift of the Spirit which followed the Ascension and which, once bestowed, 
remains with the Church for ever (Jo. 14:16). Aauiipov obq KpuaxaAAov (v. 1), sparkling like 
rock crystal; cf. 4:6 QdXaooa ... ouoia KpucrcdAAw. 'Evatopeuouevov ek xov Gpovou ktA., the 
River of the life-giving Spirit issues forth out of the Throne, or, as Andreas explains, ek xov 
Qeov Kai naxpbq evoiopeuouevov, Kai 5id tou dpviou. The words, however, cannot be used 
with any confidence in the Filioque controversy, for it is the mission of the Spirit rather than 
His eternal Procession which is in view here, as indeed it probably is even in Jo. 16:26. For 
the patristic interpretation see History of the Doctrine of the Procession, p. 8, note. 

'0 Gpovoq tou Qeov Kai tou dpviou (vv. 1, 3) is a startling expression; elsewhere the Lamb 
is ev u&JO) or dvd usaov tou Gpovou (5:6, 7:17), and 6 KaGrjusvoq km. xov Gpovou is the 
Almighty Father as distinguished from the Incarnate Son (5:13, 6:16, 7:10). But cf. 3:21, 
where the glorified Christ is represented as the Father's auvGpovoq, and see note there. 

2. £v u£gw Tfjq TtAaTdaq auTfjq Kai tou TtoTauou ktA.] W.H., following Matthaei, connect 
£V U£GW Tfjq JiX. auTfjq with v. 1 (cf. R.V. "he shewed me a river ... in the midst of the street 
thereof), and govern tou TtOTauou by evxevQev Kai £K£iG£V (R.V. "on this side of the river 
and on that"). But if the words £V U£GW ktA. belonged to v. 1, they would more naturally 
precede £'5£i^£V than follow tou dpviou. Moreover, though the adverbs £VT£uG£V Kai ekeiQev 
may have a prepositional force (cf. e.g. Jos. 9:6 (8:33) evGev Kai evQev (H'T/p-1 H'TD Tfjq 

ki(3ootou, Dan. 12:5 Th. dq evTeuGsv tou x^vAouq tou TtoTauou), yet their position after tou 
TiOTauou suggests that they are used adverbially as in Ex. 26:13 km. xa TtAdyia Tfjq GKnvfjq 
£vG£v Kai evGev; Ez. 47:7 (the basis of the present passage) 5£v5pa TioAAd acpoSpa £V0£V Kai 



ev0ev; ib. 12 em. xov xdAouq avxov evQev Kal svGsv. On the whole, then, the usual 
punctuation seems preferable, and we may translate "between the street of the City and the 
river, on this side and on that": for ev U£aco=dvd ueaov cf. c. 5:6, note. The picture presented 
is that of a river flowing through the broad street which intersects the city, a row of trees 
being on either bank. The precise phrase evxevQev ko.1 ekeXQev is quoted by Wetstein from 
Aelian/V.A 2:4, 9:34, 13:23. 

^vXov qoofjq ttxhouv Kocpnouq ScoSskqc ktA.] Cf. Ez. 47:12 vcod km. xov xdAouq qcutou svGsv 
Koci evGev nav EfiXov (3pcoavuov ... ouSe \xr\ e.KXinr\ 6 Kapiraq avxov- rfjq Kawo-cnToq avxov 
(dAAoq- eiq xovq ufjvaq avxov, cf. M.T. VWlvb) Trpa)TO(3oArja£i. Andreas well remarks: ov 
yap duapriaq eoxai xevucbv ekei cpuAAcov porrv dvayKcc^oov raccxeiv xa rfjq qoofjq 5ev5pa, 
vcaGcoq opcouev arjuepov. For £;uAov=5£v5pov (uypov ^uAov, Lc. 23:31) and the phrase E,. 
qoofjq, see 2:7, note; like yV in Gen. 1:11 f., ^uAov is here clearly collective, since there are 
trees on either side of the river. Andreas: s'Goq 5s rfj ypacpfj tioAAqcxou dvxi ^uAoov noXXtiv 
eviKwq ^uAov KaAeiv. The twelve fruits, one for each month, are suggested by Ezekiel I.e. 
and familiar to later Jewish writers, e.g. Shemoth rabba 15 "tempore futuro & . . . Deus faciet 
arbores quae quovis mense fructus ferant; homo vero qui de illis comedet sanabitur." It is not 
clear whether twelve crops of fruit are intended or "twelve manner of fruits" (A.V., R.V.); the 
latter idea lends itself well to the symbolism of the passage, for the one "fruit of the Spirit" is 
manifold in its varieties (Gal. 5:22). The fruits of the Tree of Life are doubtless life- 
supporting (Gen. 3:22) and intended for the service of the citizens of the New Jerusalem; see 
v. 14, and cf. Ez. 47:12 eoxai 6 Kapiroq avxtiv dq (3pooaw, Enoch 25:5 6 Kapitoq ocutou rotq 
£KA£KT0iq dq qoorjv, dq (3opdv. But the tree is not only "good for food" (Gen. 3:6); its leaves 
have therapeutic properties (Ez. I.e.); the LXX. rendering dvd(3aaiq avxtiv dq vyieiav is 
obscure, but our writer has access to another version or to the Heb., and rightly translates 

by veal xa cpuAAa dq Gepomdav. The therapeutic work of Christ (Lc. 9: 1 1 
Touq xpdav exovraq Qepaneiaq idxo) is continued on its spiritual side by the Church, and 
may find in a future order opportunities at present unsuspected. As in c. 21:24, 21:26, the 
Seer seems to forecast the presence of eGviq, nations not yet included among the citizens of 
the New Jerusalem, even after the Parousia, but the inference is too uncertain to be used for a 
dogmatic purpose. He may refer only to the functions of the Church in the present state; so 
far as she fulfils her true office she is the healer of the diseases of humanity. 

3. Kal nav KardGsua ovk loxax lxx\ KardGeua is without example in Biblical Greek, 
though KaTaGeuaTiqdv occurs in Mt. 26:74 as the equivalent of Mc.'s dvaGeuatiqeiv, and the 
noun is used in Did. 16 aoo6r|GOVTai anb xov KorcaGsuorcoq. It is perhaps somewhat stronger 
than dvdGsua (Andreas: Max enixaaiv dpfjoGai vouiqouev KorcdGsua), an 'execration' and 
not simply a 'ban.' 'AvdGeua may be either the sentence pronounced, as in the phrase 
dvocGsucm dvaGsuorriqdv (Deut. 13:15 f., Acts 23:14), or the object on which it is laid (Deut. 
7:26 pSeAuyuau (35d\.u£;r|, cm dvaGiqud drew), cf. Rom. 9:3, 1 Cor. 12:3, 16:22, Gal. 1:8 f. 
Probably the latter is the meaning of KardGeua here; no execrated or execrable person or 
thing shall be found in the Holy City; cf. v. 15. The form of the thought is from Zech. 14: 1 1 
dvdGeua (0*1.11) ovk eoxai exi, Kal KorcoiKrjaa 'IepouaaAiqu TOTioiGoTcoq. ndv adds to the 



strength of the negative; nothing of the sort remains in the New Jerusalem; contrast Gen. 
3:19. 

Kai 6 Gpovoq tou Qeov ktA.] The Throne of God, when first revealed to the Seer, was seen 
through a door opened in Heaven (4:1); now he sees it in the Holy City which is descending 
to the earth, and on it sits not the Father only but the Incarnate and glorified Son (v. 1, note.) 
In Christ the Church has within her that which makes the chief glory of Heaven, the revealed 
Presence of God. 

3, 4. Kai oi 5ouAoi avxov Xaxpevaovaiv avxti ktA.] To the final revelation of God there 
corresponds a perfected service; where the Throne is always in sight the service must be 
perpetual: cf. 7:15 doiv evumiov tou Gpovou tou Geou, Kai AaTpsuouaw auTco r|uipaq Kai 
vuktoc, ev too vaco avxov- Kai 6 KaGrjuevoq em xov Gpovou GKnvobaa en auTouq — a vision 
which is now seen to find its fulfilment in the New Jerusalem. On Xaxpeveiv see the note on 
the passage just quoted. "OiJ;ovTai to Tipoaamov avxov promises to the Church in her ideal 
state a privilege denied to the Lawgiver of the O.T.; cf. Ex. 33:20, 33:23 ou 5uvrjar| i5dv uou 
to Tipoaamov ov yap uiq i'5r| avOpumoq to Tipoaumov uou Kai l,x\oexa\ ... 64>r| toc otuggo uou, 
to 5e Tipoaumov uou ouk 6cp6r|G£Tai aoi. A reversal of this positive bar to complete 
fellowship with God seems to be foreshadowed in Ps. 16. (17.) 15 iy<x> 5e iv 5iKaioauvr| 
ocpGrjaouai too Ttpoaumu) aou- xopTaaGrjaouai iv too ocpGfjvai Tiqv 56^av aou, but see 
Kirkpatrick ad I. To see God is the reward of purity, and conversely the sight of God in Christ 
will perfect the process of purification (Mt. 5:8, 1 Jo. 3:2 ff.). 

Kai to ovoua auTou km. toov ueTamoov auToov. Cf. Andreas: dvTi tou xpuaou nexdXov ov 
TidAai 6 dpxvepeuq ecpopsi; Bede: "confessio nominis sancti, nunc inter hostes servate, tunc 
victores in patria glorificat." Entire consecration to the service of God is however the leading 
idea of the metaphor; see cc. 3:12, 14:1, notes. 

5. Kai vu^ ouk £GTai sti, Kai ouk s'xougw xpdav ktA.] See 21:23, 21:25 notes; the Seer 
repeats like a refrain the absence of night in the ideal City, and the supersession of light, 
natural or artificial, by the revelation of the glory of God. The more difficult reading cpooq 
r|Aiou adds force to this refrain: 'they have no need of lamplight, and sunlight they have 
none.' 

Kai (3aaiA£UG0UGW dq Touq aioovaq toov alwvoov contrasts the eternal reign of the Saints 
with the limited reign of c. 20:4 £(3aoiA.£Uoav ustoc tou xpiOTOU X^Aia exy\, ib. 6 
(3aaiA.£UG0Ucnv uet' auTou Ta \\X\a exr\. Potentially, indeed, they were reigning even in the 
first century (cf. 5:10 (3aaiA£U0uaw im. xfjq ynO> but neither the first century nor the fourth 
witnessed a full or permanent realization of the Regnum Dei, which is reserved for the 
Church in her perfect state. Perfect service will be accompanied by perfect sovereignty — will 
be perfect sovereignty. The beauty of the sequence AaTpeuaouaw ... (3aaiA£uaouaw has been 
finely caught by the Gregorian phrase "cui servire regnare est." 

Interpreters of the Apocalypse who recognise its prophetic character differ widely with 
regard to the reference of this final vision. Does the New Jerusalem belong wholly to the 
future, or is its fulfilment to be sought in the present life of the Church? Augustine (de civ. 
Dei 20:17) denounces the latter view in no measured terms: "hoc de isto tempore accipere 
quo regnat [sc. ecclesia] cum rege suo mille annis impudentiae nimiae mihi videtur . . . quis 
vero tarn sit absurdus et obstinatissima contentione vesanus, qui audeat affirmare in huius 
mortalitatis aerumnis, non dico populum sanctum, sed unumquemque sanctorum ... nullas 



habentem lacrymas et dolores? ... In hoc quoque libro . . . obscura multa dicuntur . . . verum in 
his verbis ubi air Absterget Deus omnem lacrymam ab oculis eorum etc., tanta luce dicta sunt 
de saeculo futuro . . . ut nulla debeamus in litteris sacris quaerere vel legere manifesta, si haec 
putaverimus obscura." Even a stronger case might be made out for a purely 'futurist' view; in 
its favour may be urged the place which the vision occupies in the order of the Book (but see 
note on 20:1); the difficulty of finding an approximately complete counterpart to it in the 
history of the Christian Society; the writer's use of the future tense in 21:24 ff., 22:3 ff. On 
the other hand it cannot be denied that there is much in the picture which fulfils itself to a 
greater or less extent in the present experience of Christendom, if allowance is made for the 
idealism which characterizes the thought and language of Apocalyptic prophecy. 

Perhaps it is in this last consideration that the solution of the difficulty is to be found. The 
Holy City which passes before the mind of St John is the Ideal Church as conceived in the 
purpose of God and to be realized in His own time. So far as this conception is purely 
spiritual, the powers by which it can be converted into actuality have been in the possession 
of the Church from the first, and the results are manifest in the moral triumphs of 
Christianity. Already the many colours of the New Jerusalem and the flashes of its crystal 
luminary may be seen by those whose eyes are not closed against the heavenly vision; men 
slake their thirst in the River, and nations find healing in the leaves of the Tree. But as a 
whole the ideal is still far above us, nor will it be reached until a new age has been 
inaugurated by the Lord's Return. 

22:6-20. Epilogue: last words of the Angel, the Seer, and the Lord. 

6. veal einev uoi Outoi oi Aoyoi moxoi ktA.] The visions of the Apocalypse are now 
ended; they have reached their climax in the New Jerusalem. It remains for the Seer to report 
the parting utterances of some of the personae dramatis, and this is done in the disjointed 
manner which characterizes much of the latter portion of the Book; it is often difficult to 
distinguish the speakers, or to trace the connexion of the thought. 

The first speaker (vv. 6 f.) is doubtless the hierophant angel of 21:9, 21:15, 22:1. The 
sayings which he pronounces to be 'faithful and true' (21:5, note) are, as the sequel shews, 
the teachings of the entire Book, and not only the noble words with which the last of its 
visions has just ended (vv. 3-5). The kqu which follows is gwasi-'epexegetic': these sayings 
are faithful and true, seeing that they constitute a message which the Almighty Himself has 
sent through His angel. There is a reference here, as in more than one other phrase in the 
Epilogue, to the Prologue (1:1-3); the words 5d^ai zoiq SouAxnq avxov a 5ei ysvsaGai ev 
Tccxsv are repeated verbatim from 1:1. '0 vcupioq 6 Gsoq is doubtless the Eternal Father, as in 
1:8,4:8, 11:17, 15:3, 16:7, 18:8, 19:6,21:22, 22:5. Here He is 6 Qeoqxtiv tweuucctgov toov 
Tipocpnrwv, the God from Whom prophetic inspiration proceeds, Who is the Source of 
prophetic gifts; cf. Arethas: touto yap §ov\zxa\ napwxav 5id xov 'Kupioq toov tweuucctgov,' 
ooGTiepd eXeyev 'Kupioq xov TtpocpnriKou xocpiauorcoq.' For Trveuuorca in this sense cf. 1 Cor. 
12:10 SiocKpiaaq Trveuucaoov, 14:12 qY|AooTou iaxe ttvsuucctojv, and ib. 32 nvev\xaxa 
Ttpocpnrojv Ttpocpnrcriq vnoxdooexai. The Trveuuorca Ttpocpnroov are not to be identified with 
the tnxa nvEvytaxa of 1:4, 5:6, which are before the Divine Throne, and are the Eyes of the 
Lamb; they are the natural faculties of the Prophets, raised and quickened by the Holy Spirit, 
but still under human control, and standing in a creaturely relation to God. Cf. Num. 16:22, 
27:16 6 Geoq tojv ttveuucctoov vccri naor\q (/37) aapvcoq, where the phrase is used in reference 



to human life in general. The Enochic "Lord of the Spirits" (Enoch 37:2 et passim) has quite 
another meaning; see Charles ad loc, and cf. 2 Mace. 3:24 6 toov ttveuucctoov kqcI ndar\q 
k^ovoiaq 5uvaarf|q. 

It is noteworthy that even in the visions of this book, which came to him when he was 
apparently alone in Patmos, St John associates himself with the whole body of the Christian 
Prophets. The esprit de corps thus revealed is interesting; at the same time it is to be observed 
that he does not isolate the prophetic order from the rest of the Christian Society; if in the first 
instance the message comes to the Prophets only, it comes to them for the benefit of the 
Church at large (see Mc. 4:21 f., note); it is their duty to communicate it to all the Servants of 
God. For irpocpfycca see 10:7, 11:18, 16:6, 18:20, 18:24, 22:9; and for 5ouAoi, 1:1, 2:20, 7:3, 
19:2, 19:5, 22:3, notes. 

7. veal i5ou epxouai zaxv ktA.] The Voice of Christ is heard behind, or speaking through, 
the voice of His angel. For this parenthetical ibov spxouai cf. 16:15, 22:12, 22:20; zaxv, 
suggested here by the Angel's ev zax£i, is added in 2:16, 3:11, and below vv. 12, 20. On 
epxeoGai in this Book see 6:1, note. 

The beatitude which follows is here, as in 16:15, part of Christ's utterance; it is a 
repetition in a shorter form of 1:3, so that the Book ends as it began, with a felicitation of its 
devout students. On 6 TTipoov Primasius well observes: "'servare' dicit hie reverenter credere 
et purioris vitae proposito custodire." Tou (3i(3Aiou zovzov points to the all but completed roll 
on the Seer's knee; throughout the Apocalypse he has represented himself as writing his 
impressions at the time (cf. 10:4 fjueAAov ypdepew), and his task is now nearly ended. 

8. Kdyw 'Ioodvvriq 6 dvcouoov veal (3A£Ttoov zavza ktA.] As at the beginning of the Book 
(1:1, 1:4, 1:9), the author gives his name, without any distinguishing title, as Dionysius of 
Alexandria had already observed (Eus. H.E. 7:25): ozi uev ouv 'Ioodvvriq iazlv 6 zavza 
ypdcpoov, avzti Asyovn niazevzeov Ttoioq 5e ovzoq dSnAov. The writer claims however, to be 
the Seer himself (6 dvc. veal (3A£tigov); cf. Dan. 12:5, 12:8, LXX. Kal d5ov eyob AaviiqA ... koc! 
eyob f|KOuaa. Tavza, the things which the Angel had just shewn him (cf. infr. zov 
SsvKVUOvroq uoi zavza), i.e. the revelation of the New Jerusalem. So astounding was this 
whole vision, the crowning glory of the Book, that the Seer forgets the warning he has 
recently received (19:10), and again prostrates himself before the Angel. The commentators 
offer alternative explanations, e.g. Primasius writes: "aut semel factum iteravit ... aut magno 
visionum stupore perculsus adorare se iterum voluisse confitetur." There is nothing in the 
context to justify the supposition that St John believed himself to be worshipping Christ; 
though the angel had spoken the words i5ou epxouou zaxv in the person of Christ, yet the 
Seer knew him to be one of the bearers of the Seven Bowls (21:9). Still less can it be 
maintained that it is Christ Who refuses the worship; here, as in c. 19., it is the cult of angelic 
beings that the Apocalyptist wishes to discourage by the example of his own repeated lapse; 
see notes on 19:10. 

Twv TT|pouvTG0V ktA. is repeated from v. 7 and answers to twv exovroov zr\v uapxupiav 
'Inaou in 19:10. 

10. Kai Xeyei uoi Miq o(ppayior\q zovq Xoyovq ktA.] The Angel continues; on this veal Xeyei 
see 19:9, note. His instruction is exactly the reverse of that which is given to Daniel (8:26 

^ firnn oho nrmi wt\ wwb; cf. 12:9 D^pnrr D^prio y p nv~iv anrnri; 



LXX. K&Xvtyov xa TtpooTdyuaTa Kai acppdyiaai to (3i(3Aiov eooq Kaipou auvceAdaq: cf. v. 4). 
But the circumstances are different — indeed, they are reversed; as Milligan well says, "it was 
not a time" now "for sealing up, but for breaking seals"; the end was not, as in Daniel's case 
(see Driver on Dan. I.e.), far off, but at hand, almost within sight. Therefore the prophecy of 
this book is to be left open for all who will to read; nay, the hearing and reading of the book 
(1:3, 22:7), and so far as may be, the study of its mysteries (13:18, 17:9), are to be warmly 
encouraged. The Incarnation had brought the season for the fulfilment of God's purposes 
relatively near, even before the end of the first century; cf. 1:3, note. On the practice of 
sealing books, to keep their contents secret, see c. 5:1, note. Only in reference to one detail in 
this Book is the Seer directed Zcppdyiaov ... uiq ... ypd^nq (10:4); the rest is for the ears and 
eyes of all Christians. 

11. 6 dSiKoov dSiKnodToo eti kcA.] Daniel is still in view; cf. Dan. 12:10 •iP' , Unni 

D^PUn . . . ITIIILIV, LXX. eooq dv ... dyiaaGooai noAAoi, Kai dudprooaw oi duaprooAoi (Th. 
dvourjaooaw avouoi); perhaps the Apocalyptist has also in mind Ez. 3:27, 6 dvcouoov OKOvix(x> 
Kai 6 aTtaGoov aneiQeixw. In Daniel the sense seems to be that the great trial which Antiochus 
was the means of bringing upon the Jewish people, while it exercised a purifying influence 
upon the faithful, would but confirm the disloyal in their wickedness; see Driver ad loc. 
While this thought may not be entirely absent from the present passage, another is more 
prominent. It is not only true that the troubles of the last days will tend to fix the character of 
each individual according to the habits which he has already formed, but there will come a 
time when change will be impossible — when no further opportunity will be given for 
repentance on the one hand or for apostasy on the other. In the imagination of the Seer the 
moment has been reached when the Master of the house has arisen and shut the door, and 
those that are without will knock in vain (Mt. 25:10, Lc. 13:25); men can then no longer 
recede from the position which they have chosen to take up. Cf. Andreas: obq dv d'noi 
"EKacrcoq to dpsoKov avxti TioinadTW ov (3idqoo xr\v Ttpoaipeaw, and the caution added by 
Arethas: ov TtporpoTiri touto, dAA' e'Aeyxoq rfjq ek&gxov Tipoq on Kai (3ouAovco opufjq. '0 
dSiKOOV, he whose habit it is to do wrong, 'the wrong-doer,' with special reference perhaps to 
the persecutor — so at least the sufferers in the Viennese troubles understood it; cf. Eus. H.E. 
5:1: xov riyeuovoq Kai xov 5r|uou to ouoiov dq r|uaq dSiKooq duSaKvuyivoov uiaoq, iva r| 
ypacpiq TtAripooGfj '0 avouoq dvounaaTO) exi Kai 6 SiKaioq 5vKaiGo9rjTa) exi. '0 puraxpoq , the 
representative of another class, the immoral pagan or reprobate; the dSiKWV may be 
scrupulously moral, the puiiapoq disregards purity of life or even common decency; for the 
word and its cognates see Zech. 3:3 evSsSuuevoq iudua puracpd (D'W^); Job 14:4 -rfq yap 
KaGapoq eoxai anb pvnov; dAA' ouGdq; Jac. 1:21 dTioGeuevoi roxaav puraxpiav, with Dr 
Mayor's note. The aorists (dSiKnodToo, puTiavGrjToo, not d5iK£troo, puTiaweaGoo) indicate the 
fixity of the state into which the aiSKioov and the puiiapoq have entered; there is henceforth 
no break in the downward course, which is indeed viewed as a single act; cf. Blass, Gr. p. 
194 f. Fixity in good is in like manner to be attained when the end comes; the just (the 
opposite character to 6 dSiKWv) and the saint (the opposite to 6 puiiapoq) will enter on a 
permanent life of righteousness and of holiness. Not of course that the SiKaioq and the dyioq 
can be divorced; the true dyioq is always SiKaioq, and the SiKaioq is, in the perfect state at 



least, ccyvoq; the two qualities were united in the Son of Man (Acts 3:14 tov ayvov Kal 
Sucaiov), and will be united in all who are finally His; but they are kept apart here for the 
sake of the antithesis to 6 dSiKoov, 6 puraxpoq. For SvKaioouvnv TioinadToo the Viennese letter 
quoted above has 5iKaioo9r|TOO, a reading which Zahn (Gesch. d. NTlichen Kanons, 1:201) 
pronounces "gewiss urspriinglich, " and which certainly has much to recommend it; if we 
accept it, the sense will be 'let him be held righteous' (Vulg. iustificetur), which corresponds 
with ayiaoQr\z(j), 'let him enter on a state of sanctification.' On the other hand it is perhaps 
more probable that SvKaioauvnv Ttoinacrcoo, which answers to dSiKnacrcoo as dyvaaGrjToo to 
puTiavGrjTGO, has been changed to SvKaiGoGrjTGO in order to balance ayiaoQr\T(x>. Primasius 
strangely renders: "iustus autem iustiora faciat, similiter et sanctus sanctiora, " although 
above he rightly gives: "qui perseverant nocere noceant et qui in sordibus est, sordescat 
adhuc." 

12. i5ou spxouai Taxu, veal 6 uiaGoq uou uet' euou ktA.] The Voice of Christ comes in 
parenthetically, as in v. 7; see note there. He speaks as the Steward of the great 
MioGanoSoTriq, Who in the eventide of the world will call the labourers to receive their day's 
wages (Mt. 20:8); see 11:18, note. Though the uiaGoq is one and the same in all cases, its 
value to the individual worker varies according to the work he has done — a principle which is 
steadily maintained throughout Scripture (Ps. 61:13, Job 34:11 f., Isa. 40:14, 42:11 (LXX.), 
Mc. 13:34, Rom. 2:5, Apoc. 2:23, 20:12 f.). The use of uiaGoq to represent the gratuitous 
(Rom. 6:23) and spiritual compensations of the future life belongs to the circle of ideas 
associated with Kupioq, 5Eon6xY\q, 5ouAoq, Epydzr\q. '0 uiaGoq uou, 'the reward which it 
belongs to Me to give' (2 Tim. 4:8); contrast 6 u. uuoov, Mt. 5:12 (auTtov, Mt. 6:2, 6:5, 6:16; 
auTou, Mc. 9:41), 'the reward which ye (they, he) shall receive.' Mex' euou, cf. Isa. 40:10 
i5ou Kupioq Kupioq uerd ioxvoq epxerai ... i5ou 6 uiaGoq auTou u£T ocutou; ib. 62: 1 1 i5ou 6 
Goorrjp ooi TiapaY£Y 0V£V £X WV eauTou uiaGov. The inf. duoSouvai expresses the purpose 
for which the reward is brought (cf. Blass, Gr. p. 223), so that it is nearly equivalent to i'voc 
dTioScp; £Kdarw strikes a note often heard in this Book (2:23, 6:11, 21:13). 

13. iyu> to dAcpa veal to w ktA.] Cf. 21:6 iyio to dAcpa Kai to oi, r\ dpxn Kal to TeAoq, in 
which is now inserted from 1:17, 2:8, 6 TipwToq Kal 6 eaxaToq. While 6 TtpooToq ktA. is 
applied only to Christ, this is the only occasion on which He receives the great title to dAcpa 
Kai to go. It is the crowning instance in this Book of the attribution of Divine prerogatives to 
the Incarnate Son; only 6 ojv Kai 6 r|v seems to be withheld from the Son, perhaps because it 
represents the underived Source of the Divine Life. On the meaning of to dAcpa Kai to go as 
applied to our Lord cf. Tert. de monog. 5 (quoted in note on c. 1:8). The phrase is applicable 
in many senses, but perhaps it is used here with special reference to our Lord's place in 
human history. As creation owed its beginning to the Word of God, so in His incarnate glory 
He will bring it to its consummation by the Great Award. He is the dpxnYO^ Kai teAeicoTrjq of 
faith (Heb. 12:2), and not less truly the dpxn K0C ^ teAoq of all life. 

14. uaKdpioi oi TiAuvovTeq Taq crcoAdq auTwv ktA.] The reading is not altogether easy to 
determine. Perhaps it is slightly more probable that riAyNONTGCTACCTOAAC 
arose out of FIOIOrNTGCTAXGTOAAC, than that the reverse occurred; on the other 
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hand, the documentary evidence is decidedly in favour of the former, and it is against the 
latter that the use of the Johannine writings all but invariably supports the phrase rripdv Tocq 
kvzoXdq (so Jo. 14:15, 14:21, 15:10, 1 Jo. 2:3 f., 3:22, 3:24, 5:3, Apoc. 12:17, 14:12— the 
sole exception is 1 Jo. 5:2, where noielv z. e. occurs); moreover, the prepossessions of the 
scribes would have favoured Ttoiouvceq Tocq kvzoXdq rather than nXvvovzeq Tocq crcoAdq. Upon 
the whole, then, nXuvovzeq kzX. may with some confidence be preferred; and it yields an 
admirable sense. 

This, the final beatitude of the Apocalypse, deals with the issues of the higher life. They 
who wash the robes of the inner life from the pvnapia of the world by faith in the Sacrifice of 
our Lord (7:14, note) shall win the right of access to the Tree of Life and of entrance into the 
City of God; uocKccpun oi nXvvovzeq ... is but another version of uocKccpun oi KocGocpoi zr\ 
KocpSioc, cm auroi tov Geov o^ovtqu, interpreted in the light of the Cross. "Iva lozax ... veal ... 
doeAGcoow: 'blessed are they . . . that the right shall be theirs . . . and they may enter' 
(Benson) — a mixture of constructions observed already in c. 3:9; the future after iva is 
frequent in this Book (6:4, 6:11, 9:5, 9:20, 13:12, 14:13), and if it is to be distinguished in 
meaning from the conjunctive, it may point to the certainty, the actuality, of the result, while 
the conjunctive suggests that there are conditions which must be fulfilled first. 

On the Tree of Life see v. 2, and c. 2:7, notes. The Vision of the New Jerusalem places 
the Paradise of God in the heart of the City, so that right of access to the Tree implies right of 
entrance into the City, and the entrance must precede the access. If in this passage the right of 
access is mentioned first, it is probably with the view of laying the emphasis upon the greater 
right, which indeed includes all. On z. nvXtiaiv see 21:12: the dative is instrumental, the 
gate-towers being regarded as the means of entrance. 

15. £^co oi Kuveq kzX.] Benson: 'out, ye dogs' — a bold and impressive rendering, but 
scarcely admissible in this context; the persons thus characterized have already been cast out. 
Primasius is more true to the mind of the writer: "foris autem remanebunt canes"; cf. Bede: 
"cuncta enim rabies improborum et nunc intrinsecus ecclesiam tentat, sed cum intraverit 
paterfamilias et Sanctis secum ad nuptias intrantibus clauserit ostium, tunc incipient foris 
stare et pulsare ostium." No one who has watched the dogs that prowl in the quarters of an 
Eastern city (Ps. 58. (59.) 7, 15) will wonder at the contempt and disgust which the word 
suggests to the Oriental mind. For its application to unclean or otherwise offensive persons 
see Deut. 23:18 (19) ou Ttpoooiaaq uioGcoua nopvr\q ov5t aAAayua vcuvoq (see Driver's note 
ad loc.) dq tov oivcov Kupiou; Ps. 21. (22.) 17 eKUKAcoadv ue vcuveq noXXoi; ib. 21 puaai ... ek 
Xevpoq Kuvoq zr\v uovoysvfj uou; Mt. 7:6 \xr\ Scots to ayiov ToTq kuow; Mc. 7:27 ou yap koziv 
vcaAov Aa(3dv tov apTOv tcov tekvcov kocI Totq Kuvapioiq (3aAdv; Phil. 3:3 fiXineze zovq 
Kuvaq (see Lightfoot's note). In the last two passages at least reference is made to the use of 
the term by the Jews to denote the heathen or the Gentiles, of which Schottgen ad loc. quotes 
a typical example from Pirke R. Eliezer 29: "quicumque edit cum idolatra idem est ac si 
ederet cum cane, quis est canis? qui non circumcisus est." But in the present passage neither 
Jews nor Gentiles as such are in view; the Kuveq (Syr. gw - rfrc^o^ =oi kowoi) are the 

£(35£Auyu£V0i of 21:8, i.e. those who had been defiled by long contact with the foul vices 
which honeycombed pagan society. These were not even in St John's day strictly limited to 
the heathen (see 2:14, 2:20 ff., note, and cf. 2 Cor. 12:21); and he must have foreseen that as 



time went on, and the Church grew in numbers, she would lose in purity. Tertullian goes too 
far when he says (de pud. 19): "non enim de ethnicis videbitur sapere . . . illorum est enim 
foras dari qui intus fuerunt"; but Andreas is doubtless right: Kvveq 5t ov uovov oi dvaiSdq 
Kai cauGTOi ... dAAd Kai oi \xeza to (3camaua kniozpEcpovzEq dq tov i'Siov £U£tov. On oi 
cpapuaKoi ktA. see 21:8, note; iraq cpiAoov Kai ttoigov vpsuSoq is a welcome interpretation of 
naaiv Toiq 4>£u5£GW in the earlier list, which 21:27 6 ttxhoov 4>d>5oq has already supplied in 
part. But 6 qnAwv goes deeper than 6 tkhgov; he who loves falsehood is in his nature akin to 
it, and has through his love of it proved his affinity to Satan, who is 6 nazr\p avzov (Jo. 8:44); 
for him, while he is such, there can be no entrance into the City, no access to the Tree of Life; 
cf. 2 Th. 2:12 iva KpiGwaw ndvzeq oi uiq TtiateuaavTsq zr\ dAnGda dAAd £u5oKrjaavT£q zr\ 
d5uaa. With itoidv ^d)5oq compare Jer. 8:10 *1(?U7 TW? rfvO; 1 Jo. 1:6 ^euSoueGa Kai ou 
7ioiouu£V zr\v dAr|9£iav. To 'do the truth,' or to 'do falsehood,' to 'act a lie,' are St John's 
terms for a life which is fundamentally sincere or insincere. The rendering of A.V., R.V. 
(text), "every one that maketh a lie," misses this point, probably out of regard for the 
circumstance that i[»£u5oq is anarthrous here (contrast Jo. 8:44, Rom. 1:25, Eph. 4:25, 2 Th. 
2:1 1). But to 4>£t>5oq would not have suited this context, if it was the writer's intention to 
represent the insincere life as a single act, as if the man's whole existence had been a lie. 

16. kyco 'Iri 00 ^ £H£uij>a tov ayy£A6v uou ktA.] Though the whole Book is an 
diiOKdAuiJuq 'Inoou XpiGTOU (1:1), the revelation has hitherto been made through the ministry 
of angels or in a vision of the glorified Lord, or through the Spirit in the mind of the Seer 
(2:7). Now at length Jesus speaks in His human personal name (kyco 'Iiqaouq, as £yd) 'Ioodvvr|q 
in v. 8). He attests the bona fides of His messenger: 'it was I Who sent him; it is on My behalf 
that he has spoken; his testimony is Mine.' "ETi£UiJ;a is used rather than aniazeiXa (cf. 1:1 
£ar|uav£v ditoaTdAaq 5id zov ayyeXov avzov) — T sent,' without the accessory idea of a 
special commission (cf. Westcott, Add. Note on John 20:21); it is enough to say that the 
angel came from the Lord; by His angel Jesus Himself had borne witness to the members of 
the Asian Churches (uuw) and the contents of this Book (zavza) were thus ultimately from 
Him. These communications, though addressed primarily to the Christians of Asia, had a 
wider purpose: they were made km. zaiq £KKAr|cnaiq, with reference to the needs of Christians 
generally; cf. the use of ini in 10: 1 1 5d G£ TtdAw 7ipocpr|T£0aai km AaoTq Kai £9v£gw Kai 
yAooaaaiq Kai (3aaiA£uaw TioAAoiq, 'in reference to peoples,' &c, and see Jo. 12:16. Ai 
EKKAiqcnai are not the Seven Churches only, but the Christian societies throughout the world, 
which in the next generation were known in their aggregate as r| KaGoAiKiq £KKAr|aia (Ign. 
Smyrn. 8. 2; cf. Harnack, Mission u. Ausbreitung, p. 293). The Apocalypse does not use r| 
£KKAr|Gia of the whole Church, as St Paul does (Col., Eph.; cf. Hort, Ecclesia, p. 147 ff.); 
when St John wishes to express the ideal unity of Christendom, he does so by means of a 
symbolical female figure, the Mother (12:1 ff.) or the Wife or Bride (19., 21., 22.) of Christ. 

iyu> dm r| piqa Kai to yivoq Aaud5] Cf. 5:5 6 Aeoov 6 £K xfjq cpuAfjq 'Iou5a, r| piqa A.; and 
see note there. To r| piqa the Seer now adds: Kai to y^voq. T£Voq does not here mean 'race,' 
'family' or 'house,' as in Acts 4:6 ek y£vouq dpxv£pauKou, ib. 7: 13 to y£voq 'Icoarjcp; but 
'offspring,' as in Acts 17:28 f. 'tou yap Kai y£voq £au£v'- y£voq ouv UTidpxovT£q tou Qeov 
ktA.; cf. the similar use of genus in Verg. Aen. 4:12 "genus esse deorum." Jesus is not only 
the pd(35oq ek zf\q piqY|q 'l£aaai (Isa. 11:1), but He is at once the pd(35oq and the piqa, the Root 



and the Offshoot, the Beginning and the End of the whole economy associated with the 
Davidic family. In the Messiah, the latest Scion of the House of David, its earliest ideals and 
hopes are realized. 

6 dcrcrip 6 Aaunpoq 6 Ttpunvoq] Cf. 2:28 5obaoo avxti tov aoxepa tov Ttpanvov, a promise 
which is now interpreted. The Morning Star, the Lord's ultimate gift to the conqueror, is 
Jesus Himself. Among the stars of the spiritual firmament (1:16, 1:20) He is as the doocpopoq 
(Job 3:9, 11:17, 38:12, 41:9 (10)) or cpcoacpopoq (2 Pet. 1:19), the brightest in the whole 
galaxy, the Light which lightens every man by its coming into the world (Jo. 1:9); the Star of 
Dawn, Whose coming precedes the sunrise of the Day of God. The metaphor is used by the 
son of Sirach in reference to Simon the High Priest (Sir. 50:6 obq doTrip doGwoq ev yiacp 
vecpeAiqq), and of Mordecai in the Targum on Esther ("ipse Mardochai similis fuit Lucifero 
splendenti inter Stellas"); in Isa. 14:12 it occurs in a splendid dirge over a fallen King of 
Babylon: nooq i^ineaev ek tou oupavou 6 sooacpopoq 6 Tipoooi dvorceAAoov. The Morning Star 
of the Church shines to-day as brightly as in the age of St John; He does not fall or set. 

17. veal to Tiveuua Kai r| vuucpiq Xeyovoiv "Epxou] The answer of the Church to the Voice 
of Jesus in v. 12. To ttvsuuqc is probably not the Spirit regarded as the indwelling life of the 
Body of Christ, as in Eph. 4:4 ev acoua Kai ev Ttveuua, but rather, in accordance with the 
general use of the Apocalypse, the Spirit of prophecy, the Spirit in the prophetic order; 'the 
Spirit and the Bride' is thus practically equivalent to 'the Prophets and the Saints' (16:6, 
18:24). The Christian Prophets inspired by the Spirit of Jesus, and the whole Church — the 
Churches considered as an ideal unity — respond as with one voice to the Lord' s great 
announcement. It rouses in all Christians the desire, never long dormant, for His Return. On r| 
vuucpr| see 21:2, 21:9, notes; for epxou cf. 6:1, note; here it is obvious to supply Kupie 'Iiqaou 
from v. 20. 

Kai 6 dvcouoov andrco "Epxou ktA.] The call is to be taken up and repeated by every hearer 
(1:3, note) of this Book; not only the Church in her ideal unity, but each individual member 
of every Christian congregation where the book shall be read is invited to demand the 
fulfilment of the Lord's promise i5ou epxouai Taxu. In what follows there is a remarkable 
change of reference; for 6 SuJjgov drarcoo "Epxou, St John writes 6 5. epxeaGoo, i.e. instead of 
being bidden to welcome the coming Christ, he who is athirst is himself bidden to come; he is 
welcomed to Christ in words which remind us of the Johannine Gospel (Jo. 6:35 6 epxouevoq 
Tipoq £U£ ov uiq Ttewdari, Kai 6 tugtsugov dq k\xk ou uiq Sixprjasi TiumoTe; 7:37 dziq Siipa, 
epxeaGoo Ttpoq ue Kai tuv£tgo). '0 5u[>oov contrasts happily with ouSeva eupov 5iiJ;6ovTa in the 
Oxyrhynchus Sayings, though the latter is doubtless relatively true. Here 6 5. is contrasted 
with 6 dKOUWv; he that still thirsts, the eager enquirer who is seeking after the salvation 
which is to be found in the Church, the unbaptized catechumen, cannot yet share in the 
Church's yearning for the Return of the Lord; he must first come to the Fountain of the Water 
of Life and drink, before he can welcome Christ Himself. 'EpxeaGoo looks back to Isa. 55:1 

Nlp^'bS. Behind the 5uJ)6ovc£q, there is yet another class of non-Christians who 
are welcomed — oi QeXovzeq; willingness to receive the truth may exist where as yet there is 
no thirst for it, and such willingness is of God and a first step towards eternal life: cf. Phil. 
2:13 Geoq yap screw 6 svspyoov ev uuw Kai to QeXeiv Kai to evepydv; Bede ad loc: "et ipsum 
enim velle Dei donum est." On Aa(3£Too u5oop qoofjq Soopedv, see 21:6, note; Aa(3£Too suggests 



that though the supply is gratuitous, the responsibility of accepting and using it rests with the 
individual; cf. 3:18, note. 

18. uaprupoo kyco navel too &kouovti kcA.] The Speaker is still surely Jesus, and not, as 
many commentators have supposed, St John. Jesus has borne testimony throughout the Book 
by His angel, and now He bears it in person. His testimony, which is addressed to every 
hearer of the Book, is a solemn protest against wilful perversions of its teaching. The words 
are doubtless suggested by the warning of Moses in Deut. 4:2; ov npooQr\OEoQE Ttpoq to pfjua 
o evoa svriAAouai uuw, veal ovk acpeAevce an avzov; ib. 12:32 ndv pfjua o kyco svriAAouai 
uuw arjuepov, touto cpvXd^w TtoieTv ov npooQr\OEiq en avzo, ovoe dcpeAdq cctt' avzov; Prov. 
24:29 (30:6) uiq TtpoaGfjq zoiq Aoyoiq avzov, iva uiq iXiy^w oe Kai ipeuSiqq yevri; °f- th e 
imprecation which Aristeas (ed. Thackeray, § 34) supposes to have been pronounced after the 
completion of the first Greek version of the Pentateuch, and the boast of Josephus, c. Ap. 1:8: 
5fjAov 5' kozlv epyto, Ttooq nusiq Ttpoovusv Toiq iSioiq ypduuaov togoutou yap aioovoq rj5r| 
napopx^ozoq ovze TtpoaGdvat ziq ovoev ovze dcpeAdv auroov ovze ueraGdvai T£r6Aur|K£v. 
It was not uncommon for writers to protect their works by adding a solemn adjuration to the 
scribes to correct the copies carefully, and in no case to mutilate or interpolate the original; 
cf. e.g. Irenaeus ap. Eus. H. E. 5:20: opvdqoo oe tov ueraypaijjousvov to (3i(3Aiov touto Kara 
zov Kupiou r|uoov 'Iiqaou Xpurcou Kai Kara zf\q evoo^ov napouaiaq avzov rjq ipxEzai Kptvat 
(wvraq Kai veKpouq, Tva dvu(3dAr|q o ueTeypd^a) Kai KaropGobariq, Rufinus, prol. in libros 
Tcepi dpxoov: "omnem qui hos libros descripturus est vel lecturus in conspectu Dei Patris et 
Filii et Spiritus sancti contestor . . . ne addat aliquid scripturae, ne auferat, ne inserat, ne 
immutet; sed conferat cum exemplaribus unde scripserit, " etc. If the solemn warning of the 
present verse was intended in this sense, it has signally failed; for in no other book of the 
N.T. is the text so uncertain as in the Apocalypse. But, like its archetype in Deuteronomy, it 
has a deeper reference; it is no mere lapsus calami, no error of judgement or merely 
intellectual fault which is condemned, but the deliberate falsification or misinterpretation of a 
Divine message. It is not the letter of the Apocalypse, but its spirit which is thus jealously 
guarded; and no honest copyist in days before the invention of printing, no honest translator 
or interpreter of either those times or our own, can incur the terrible penalty. As Bede, with 
his usual discernment, writes: "haec propter falsatores dixit, non propter eos qui simpliciter 
quod sentiunt dicunt." Nevertheless the warning, with its danger signal on either hand, ought 
to give pause to any who would lightly handle the Apocalypse, and suggests to those who 
venture upon handling it at all Augustine's prayer: "si qua de meo, et Tu ignosce et Tui." 

In £Tu6fj ill avza, EmQr\OEi ... in avzov xdq TtAriydqthere is a play upon the two meanings 
of iniziQivai and TrAriyrj: 'if any one shall lay (more) on them (add to them), God will lay on 
him the plagues (blows) described in this Book.' Cf. Acts 16:23 TioAAdq 5s iniQivzEq auroiq 
TiAriydq. 'AcpeAd to uepoq avzov anb zov ^vXov is another way of saying dep. an avzov zb 
uepoq avzov zo ev too ^uAw; the portion which the man had once possessed in the Tree is 
regarded as taken from it, i.e. he has no longer any rights in it; cf. 21:8, and Acts 8:21 ovk 
eoziv ooi uepiq ovot KAfjpoq ev z(o Aoyw toutw. Toov yeypauuevoov: not as Vg. "et de his 
quae scripta sunt, " but in apposition to zov E,vXov rfjq qoofjq, tfjq TioAeooq xfjq dyiaq; cf. rdq 
TiAriydq xdq ysypauusvaq (supra). Consciously to rob this Book of any part of its essential 
teaching is to rob oneself of the bliss which it promises: to add to its teaching is to incur the 
visitations which it threatens. For either act, if deliberate, proclaims a will which is out of 
harmony with the Will of God and with His ordering of the world; and the rebellious will, 
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while it continues such, cannot receive the things of the Spirit of God here or hereafter. The 
warning is addressed to Christians who by their attitude towards this Book show themselves 
to be unworthy of their inheritance. 

20. Xeyei 6 uaprupoov zavza Nou] 

spxouai xayv kzX.] To His solemn testimony in reference to the use of the Book the Lord 
adds a last word in answer to the call of the Church. The Spirit and the Bride and the loyal 
hearers of the Book had bidden Him 'come,' and to their "Epxou He replies Nou, epxouoci, 
'yea, I am coming, and coming quickly'; on which the Seer, speaking both for the Prophets 
and for the whole Church, responds, 'Amen, so be it: come, Lord Jesus.' On vou, durjv see 
1:7, note; here vou expresses the Lord's assent to the call "Epxou, and dunv, the absolute faith 
in His word of the Seer and those whom he represents, and their content with the prospect of 
His Coming; cf. 2 Tim. 4:8 Ttdcnv roiq riyomTiKOGi zr\v emcpdvsiav qcutou. Kupioq 'Inaouq (1 
Cor. 12:3) occurs in this Book only here and in the next verse; it belongs to the language of 
devotion, which is appropriate to the context. 

21. The final Benediction. 

n, xdvq zov vcupiou 'Iiqaou \xeza tgov dyioov] An ending of this kind is unusual in 
Apocalypses, as Bousset points out; but it is suitable to an Apocalypse which is also a letter 
to the Churches (1:4, note), designed to be read in the congregation. An Apocalypse in its 
inner character, a prophecy in its purpose, the Book is in its literary form an Epistle, and 
therefore begins and ends with the epistolary forms familiar to the Asian Churches through 
the Epistles of St Paul. All the thirteen Epistles of St Paul end with a benediction, constructed 
on the same general lines, but varying in detail. The Pauline parting benediction begins 
invariably with n, xdpvq, which is followed (except in Eph., Col., and the Pastorals) by tou 
vcupiou [r|UG0v] 'Iiqaou [XpiGTOu]; the ending is either us9' uuoov (Rom., 1 Cor., 1 Thess., Col., 
Pastorals), or usxd tocvtoov uuoov (2 Cor., 2 Th., and in substance, Eph.), or uerd tou 
Trveuuorcoq uuoov (Gal., Phil., Philem.). Hebrews follows the Pauline model with n, xdpiq usxd 
TidvTGOV uuoov, but no such form appears in the Catholic Epistles; the nearest to it is in 1 
Peter, which ends dpnvn, uuw ndoiv zdiq £v Xpurcop. St John follows St Paul in the opening 
words (r| xdpvq tou vcupiou 'Iiqaou); in the latter part of the sentence the MSS. offer a choice 
between \xeza Tidvcoov and uerd toov dyioov, for \xeza Tidvcoov toov dyioov is a conflation, and 
\XEza TtdvTtov uuoov a correction from St Paul. On the whole the preference should probably 
be given to the non-Pauline uerd toov dyioov, although it has the support of but one of the 
uncial MSS. (N); not only is it less likely to have suggested itself to a copyist than uerd 
TidvTGOV, but it is in close accordance with the writers usual phraseology; oi dyioi is his 
constant term for the members of the Churches (8:3 f., 11:18, 13:7, 13:10, 14:12, 16:6, 17:6, 
18:20, 18:24, 19:8, 20:9). The Saints, the men of consecrated lives, are, in the Apocalyptist's 
view, the men for whose advantage the whole course of human history is being carried to its 
end; who are destined as a body to survive the wreck of cities and empires, and in the end to 
dominate a new world. But the grace of the Lord Jesus is the only source of their strength, 
and the guarantee of their triumph; and the last words of the Apocalypse are at once a 
reminder of this primary condition of success, and a prayer that it may be realized in the 
experience of the baptized, both in the cities of Asia and throughout the world. 



Subscription. Only two of the Uncials give a subscription to the Book; & repeats 

'ATiOKdA.uiJnq 'Ioodvvou (for AiroKaAu^aq surely is both here and at the head of the pages in 

N a mere itacism), and A, which had ATroKdAuiJnq only in the title, now agrees with R The 

forms offered by some cursives and versions add nothing to our knowledge of the Book or its 
writer. 



